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Some corrections and additions to 

SOUTH CANTERBURY 
A record of settlement 


Every history should be as accurate as possible, but in a work of 
this type, covering as it does, a very wide field, it is almost inevitable 
that some mistakes should occur. _ 

A few errors were discovered in the text after it was in print, but 
before the pages had been bound. These were recorded as 6 Errata 5 
on a page preceding the Index at the end of the book. 

The illustrations and their captions were the responsibility of the 
History Committee, and I acted on their behalf. Some important 
photographs became available immediately prior to publication, and 
their inclusion necessitated considerable re-arrangement. A further 
re-arrangement was made to facilitate binding. By an unfortunate 
oversight no corresponding adjustment was made to the page 
numbers shown in the List of Illustrations. 

Errors and omissions discovered since publication and a few 
additions which have a bearing on the text, have been collected in the 
following pages in consultation with Mr Gillespie. The typescript 
was submitted to him for checking and approval; but when he 
received the printed proofs, he was in hospital and too ill to attend 
to them. Publication was delayed hoping for his recovery, but 
unfortunately this did not take place, and he died on 29 December 


1960, aged 65. , 

The lists must now be published without the benefit of the author s 
final checking. For this checking and for the inclusion of a few late, 
and minor, corrections, I must take personal responsibility. 

These pages are being sent to all known purchasers of the History, 
and will be available, free, until the supply is exhausted, to unknown 
purchasers on application to Messrs Whitcombe and Tombs; 
Gregory’s Book Shop, Timaru; and Mr P. W. Young, Stafford Street, 


X lliidi U. , 

The Committee suggests that those receiving these lists either write 
the corrections directly into their copy of the History, or attach the 
pages firmly into it by pasting the last page of the lists on to the 
back end paper of the book. 

The Committee wishes to thank all those who have drawn its 
attention to inaccuracies, and should any further error be noticed, 
it will be grateful if the reader will communicate with me in writing 
so that the matter may be investigated and recorded. 

(signed) Airini E. WoODHOUSE 

Chairman Executive Committee 


Blue Cliffs Station 
St Andrews 

South Canterbury, N.Z. 
18 July 1961 
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Facing 

page 

65 Mantell sketch. For ‘ mokhi ’ read 6 mokihi’ 

96 For ‘Catherine McLeod 5 read ‘Catherine McKay’ 

104 For ‘. . . about 1912 ’ read . . from plans dated 1902 5 
161 Transpose captions referring to Captain Cain and 
Captain Mills. 

169 For ‘looking south’ (1957) read ‘looking from the south’ 
177 For ‘Darracq’ read ‘ Darracq (2) ’ 

208 These pictures of Mesopotamia were painted after Butler 
had left the station in 1864. 

208 The shepherd’s hut is at Waitangi Station. 

257 For ‘extreme right:’ read ‘extreme left:’ 

264 For ‘in the early 1860’s by J. Roberts,’ read 4 in the late 
1850’s by J. W. Roberts,’ and for ‘ then occupied ’ read 
‘ later occupied ’ 

265 The inscriptions on original photographs from which these 
illustrations were taken, read: (Upper) ‘Gibson’s house 
Waitangi Stn ’ (Lower) ‘ Waitangi Stn ’ The part of the 
run on which Gibson built his homestead was later held by 
Robert Campbell and named Buscot, presumably after the 
Campbell family home in England. It is now once more 
included in Waitangi. The present Waitangi homestead 
was built on the site of the buildings shown in the lower 
photograph, and the old shepherd’s hut is still standing 
nearby. 

312 For ‘ mustering on Glentanner 1955 ’ read \ . . 1953 ’ 

352 For ‘ on the road near Balmoral ’ read ‘ on the road through 
Cox’s Downs, about three miles from Mt Cook Station ’ 
368 First School in Waimate. For ‘ situated ... in Queen Street 
between present County and Borough Council Chambers ’ 
read ‘ situated on corner of Queen Street and Victoria 
Terrace where George Hewson’s shop now is ’ 

417 For ‘ Military Camp, Balmoral ’ read ‘ Tekapo Military 
Camp, Balmoral ’ 

NOTE 

16 Maori rock drawings, Frenchman’s Gully, are shown upside 
down. 
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68 Footnote 
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and Footnote 


For 6 Elliott ’ read 4 Elliot ’ 

For 6 George Griffiths ’ read ‘ Gordon Griffiths ’ 
6 Some of which bear signatures in the un¬ 
mistakable Roman capitals taught by missionaries 
and are probably little more than a century old \ 
This was Dr Duff’s natural conclusion, but 
since publication H. S. McCully has mentioned 
that Maori friends of Arowhenua had told him 
that the initials under drawings at Hazelburn and 
elsewhere, were carved by Te Maiharoa and his 
followers when they removed the tapu from the 
sites about 1870, and thus give no indication of 
the age of the drawings themselves. Dr Duff 
recommends that this account should be recorded 
here. 

F. G. Hall-Jones in Early Tirnaru differs in some 
respects from the author in interpreting the records 
of whalers and early travellers. 

Mantell sketch. The author stated that the line of 
cliffs suggests a site further north than the present 
Motumotu (Scarborough). Hall-Jones and others 
consider that the drawing confirms their belief that 
the station was at Scarborough. 

4 Which he called Te Waitemati ’. In Mantell’s 
note books preserved in the Turnbull Library, he 
refers to 6 Waiateruati ’ or 4 Waiteruati ’. 

Add 4 and a daughter by his second marriage.’ 
4 Twenty bales were despatched in the Kaka in 
February 1853 and sixty-five the following year.’ 
Wool was shorn at the Levels from the 1851-52 
season onwards and shipped from Tirnaru. The 
bales mentioned were part only of the 1853 and 
1854 clips. 

For 4 fronted the foreshore of Caroline Bay’ read 
4 fronted the foreshore where the early landing 
services were situated and the harbour has since 
been built ’ 

4 took over the property in 1904 ’. Compare page 
309, para. 2, line 3, 4 When the Levels was sold 
in 1902,’. The sale of such a property and dispersal 
of stud could extend over two years. 

All South Canterbury births were registered in 
Christchurch until 1859. This boy was registered 
as William Richard, but was known to his familv 
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final 
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141 
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10 
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1 

30 

141 

1 

31 

141 

Footnote 


Chapter 
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as Richards. It is believed that he was born at 
Arowhenua and was the first white child born in 
South Canterbury. 

For 4 at Rakaia,’ read 4 on the Rakaia river,’ 
Transpose lines. 

McKenzie’s career in Southland has been the 
subject of local research, and southern writers 
differ from the author in their conclusions. 
Chilton Hayter says that the information was 
given to him direct by Thomas Teschemaker. 

For 4 a considerable distance from the seaward 
entrance ’ read 4 near the seaward entrance ’ 

For 4 had ’ read 4 has ’ 

For 4 Chambers ’ read 4 Chalmers ’ 

For 4 McKenzie’s licence ’ read 4 McKenzie’s 
application ’ 

For 4 but ’ read 4 and ’ 

Although Menzies did not purchase Dunalister 
until 1866, he took it up under pasturage licence 
in 1854. There are records of other runholders 
in the district at that time. 

In this chapter and elsewhere, the author uses the 
name 4 Caroline Bay ’ to include both the present 
bay and the harbour. He wrote to me regarding 
the Rhodes brothers’ purchase of Section No. 8, 
later 7555, (page 79), 4 This fronted the foreshore 
of the then Caroline Bay which was more extensive 
then than it is now.’ He had, no doubt, good 
authority for this assumption, but unfortunately 
cannot now give us his references. It is possible 
that seamen approaching the shore may have used 
the name 4 Caroline Bay ’ for the whole area 
between Dashing Rocks and Patiti Point, but early 
maps: Wills, 1848 (page 43); Arrowsmith, 1850; 
Stanford, 1856; Browning, 1863, show Caroline 
Bay clearly as at present, and a careful search of 
source material has given no indication that 
4 Caroline Bay ’ was formerly applied to a wider 
area. I have found no reference to shipping other 
than at 4 Timaru ’, or 4 Timaru roadstead ’, and 
the harbour certainly grew up between Rhodes’ 
landing at the foot of the present George Street, 
and Le Cren’s landing at the foot of Strathallan 
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Street. Some confusion may have been caused 
concerning the 4 beach ’ which originally referred 
to the foreshore between the landing places, where 
the railway station now stands, and not to the 
present 6 beach ’ at Caroline Bay which did not 
form until a much later period. 

3 final The beach of early days was the foreshore where 
the landing places were situated. 

1 17, 18 6 Evans Street . . . “ the old cart track to the 
plains Map on p. 43 shows the present Wai-iti 
Road and Selwyn Street as 4 the old cart track 
to the plains \ 

1 11 4 Theodocia Street’. Since publication the name 

has been corrected to the original 4 Theodosia ’. 

2 3 For 4 on ’ read 4 of ’ 

2 6 4 Killigar ’ It was spelt thus in FitzGerald’s 

Writings and Speeches of John Robert Godley , 
but the home of the Godley (Kilbracken) family 
in Ireland is Killegar. 

3 2 For 4 a few miles ’ read 4 about a mile ’ 

2 3,4 According to Mrs W. H. Cook, Fairlie, grand¬ 

daughter of David Hamilton, the town was 
named by her grandmother at the suggestion of 
James Litster after Fairlie. a Scottish seaside 
resort. 

3 4,5 For 4 driving a five-horse waggon through the 

mountains and across the plains ’ read 4 driving 
in a five-horse waggon through the mountains to 
Sheffield where they boarded the train for Timaru ’ 

1 7 For 4 combined rail and traffic bridge’ read 4 a 

railway bridge erected in 1936 and traffic bridge 
in 1939.’ 

3 3 For 4 in readiness for ’ read 4 by ’ 

3 2 For 4 at Waimataitai ’ read 4 inland up the valley 

from Waimataitai ’ 

2 13 For 4 Robert ’ read 4 Richard ’ 

2 20 For 4 1955 ’ read 4 1954 ’ 

Add names of three Waimate County Councillors: 
4 E. J. Sullivan, W. L. McKenzie, and J. A. Darling.’ 

3 9 For 4 it ’ read 4 is ’ 

List For 4 R. F. Flatman ’ read 4 F. R. Flatman ’ 

3 4 For 4 device ’ read 4 devise ’ 

3 8 For 4 Zeisler ’ read 4 Ziesler ’ 

1 16-18 For 4 by John Rutherford .... motor-cars’ read 

4 by R. L. Wigley, Ted and Jack Rutherford, sons 
of John Rutherford of Opawa, and Dr Eric 
Marchant, son of F. W. Marchant, formerly 
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420 

423 


426 
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427 


clerk-engineer to the Mackenzie County Council, 
travelling in two six-horsepower De Dion Bouton 
motor-cars ’ 

3 3 For 6 Otago Times 9 read 6 Otago Daily Times’ 

3 2 4 one of the Hermitage guides ’. Fyfe and Clarke, 

and possibly Graham, worked about the Hermitage 
at this time, and accompanied some of the early 
climbers, but it is doubtful whether there were any 
4 guides ’ at the Hermitage until a later period. 
2 9 For 4 of the glaciers 5 read 6 of the Tasman glacier 5 

Footnote For 4 In 1909’ read 4 In 1911’ and add after 
1949: 4 When Peter Graham gave up his position 
of Chief Guide at the Hermitage in 1922, he joined 
his brother Alex and Jim’s widow in partnership 
and assisted with the management of the hotel 
until it was sold.’ 

1 8,9 For 4 left Christchurch ’ read 4 left for Christ¬ 

church ’ 

2 4 For 4 in 1941 he was succeeded by A. E. S. Hanan ’ 

read 4 in 1941 he was succeeded by P. B. Foote, 
Deputy Mayor, who carried on until 1942 when 
A. E. S. Hanan was elected Mayor.’ 

1 6 The first Timaru race meeting was organised by 

Harris, Thomson, Knight, and Brayshaw, and the 
Jockey Club was formed after this meeting. 

1 6 For 4 25 and 26 February’ read 4 26 and 27 

February ’ 

2 1, 2 This refers to the first steeplechase in the Waimate 

district. There are records of a steeplechase run 
by the Timaru Jockey Club in 1865. 
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Note: C. Holdsworth, Department of Lands and Survey, Christchurch, to whom we are indebted for the above corrections, wrote, 
8 March 1961: ‘ A complete and independent check of all information in Appendix IX has not been made, and I do not doubt that 
some minor discrepancies would be found if it were, but I consider that it is adequate for practical purposes.^ The material from 
which the Appendix is compiled is available for research purposes. All areas in the Appendix are those acquired by the Crown — 
not those disposed of, which differ on account of the changes in roading pattern. 
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Dedicated 

to 


THE PIONEERS 
OF 

SOUTH CANTERBURY 


The key to a nation’s future is in her past. A nation that 
loses it has no future. For men’s deepest desires — the 
instrument by which a continuing society moulds its 
destiny — spring from their own inherited experience. 
We cannot recreate the past , but we cannot escape it. 

SIR ARTHUR BRYANT 


We may profit by experience, we may broaden into new 
knowledge, we need not shrink from that ceaseless change 
and evolution which is the condition of life . But we 
should make each step good as we go, and frequently look 
back upon the past to learn the wisdom of our ancestors 
and to preserve unbroken the threads of tradition and 
ancient customs which are the priceless inheritance of the 
British race. THE RIGHT HON. SIR WINSTON CHURCHILl 
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Introduction 


On 4 May 1954 a public meeting was held in Timaru to decide 
means of commemorating the centennial of South Canterbury which, 
for this purpose, was considered to date from 14 January 1859 when 
the ship Strathallan arrived bringing the first immigrants direct from 
Britain to Timaru. By this date, however, almost the whole of the 
land between the Rangitata and Waitaki rivers had been taken up by 
settlers under pastoral licence, the future town of Timaru had been 
surveyed, and a few houses were clustered round the landing places 
on the beach. 

Jubilee celebrations were held on 14 January 1909, and the 
Jubilee History of South Canterbury, describing the first period of 
settlement, was written by Johannes Andersen and published in 1916. 

The public meeting in 1954 decided that a history describing the 
whole period of settlement should now be compiled, and a committee 
was set up to make the necessary arrangements. This committee 
consisted of the mayors of Timaru city and the three boroughs, the 
chairmen of the four counties of South Canterbury, or their deputies, 
with eight members of the South Canterbury Historical Society. 
I was appointed chairman and P. B. Foote honorary secretary- 
treasurer. Later an advisory committee was formed consisting of 
C. E. Hass all, president Historical Society, A. J. Davey, chairman 
Geraldine County Council, and myself, member Historical Society. 
The cost of publication was guaranteed by Timaru City, the boroughs 
of Geraldine, Temuka, and Waimate, and the counties of Geraldine, 
Levels, Mackenzie, and Waimate. 

The committee commissioned Oliver A. Gillespie, Wellington, 
to write the history. Although not a South Canterbury man, 
Mr Gillespie has had extensive experience to qualify him for 
the work. He spent his boyhood on his father’s farm in the Oxford 
district of North Canterbury. He served with the N.Z. Rifle Brigade, 
1st N.Z.E.F., was awarded the M.M., and gained his commission in 
the field. After the war he had considerable journalistic experience, 
principally with the Christchurch Sun and the Auckland Sun, and 
was editor of The Monocle until the outbreak of World War II, when 
he rejoined the army. He served on the staff of the 3rd N.Z. Division 
in the Pacific and was awarded the M.B.E. He then spent three and 
a half years in Japan with the British Commonwealth Occupation 
Force, first as Assistant, and then as Director of Public Relations 
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with the rank of Lieut. Colonel. At the end of hostilities he edited 
thirteen volumes of 3rd Division unit histories and wrote two surveys 
on the Pacific campaign for the Army Board, and on his return from 
Japan he wrote The Pacific (official war history). More recently 
Mr Gillespie wrote the centennial history of his own district, Oxford. 
He spent some years as script writer for the N.Z. Broadcasting 
Service, which granted him eighteen months leave so that he could 
give full time to writing this historical record. He is now with the 
Publicity Division of the Department of Tourist and Publicity. 

Mr Gillespie made several visits to South Canterbury in order 
to gather information and to become familiar with the places he was 
to write about. He has done immense research among early records, 
newspaper files, personal papers and diaries, many of which have not 
previously been used by historians, but the limited time available for 
research and writing combined with the necessity to keep the book 
within practical dimensions, have not permitted him to deal with 
every aspect of settlement as he would have liked to do. 

The selection and number of illustrations have been the sole 
responsibility of the committee, and we wish to record our thanks to 
all those who lent photographs, many of them from old station and 
family albums. We thank also Dr Duff, Director, and Mr J. Wilson, 
Librarian, Canterbury Museum, who made available copies of Maori 
rock drawings, photographs, and the Brand Book for Canterbury 
from which the designs on the dust jacket have been copied; 
Mrs Norman Hope, who drew the sketch of a pioneer homestead for 
the jacket; Mr E. R. Shewan, of the South Canterbury Catchment 
Board, who prepared the sketch map of South Canterbury in 1958; 
and Mr P. W. Young, who organised the pre-publication distribution 
of the book. 

We are grateful to everyone who has assisted with the publication 
of this history, and wish to express to the management of the 
Timaru Herald our appreciation of their co-operation and help which 
has far exceeded the terms of their contract, and to the staff for their 
interest and courtesy. 

We trust that this book will prove of value both as a record of 
past events, and as a source not only of interest and information, but 
also of inspiration to present and future generations. 

10 November 1958 

Airini E. Woodhouse, Chairman 
For the Committee 
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Preface 


Standing in the hall of the Blue Cliffs homestead, which looks 
eastward from the slopes of the Hunters Hills, is a cedarwood chest, 
covered with leather and so heavily studded with brass nails that their 
heads form almost continuous shining rows. Once it belonged to 
Captain James Cook, the first white man to look on South Canterbury 
from the sea when, in 1770, he made what Wharton described for the 
English nation as ‘ the most momentous voyage of discovery that has 
ever taken place \ 

Mrs P. R. Woodhouse, grand-daughter of the first white man to 
make a permanent home in South Canterbury, bought this cedarwood 
chest from the Rev. F. G. Copeland in 1920 and brought it back to 
New Zealand. Copeland, then vicar of Madresfield, had previously 
owned it for twenty-eight years, having purchased the chest from 
descendants of the nephew of the great navigator, to whom it had 
been returned by the British Admiralty after Cook’s death in Hawaii, 
or Owhytee as he called it, in February 1779. 

There is no precise evidence to say that this cedarwood chest was 
on board the tiny barque Endeavour when Cook made his first voyage 
in New Zealand waters, but it would be reasonable to think so, for it 
obviously held the personal effects of its owner. This Cook relic 
should always remain in South Canterbury, an enduring link with the 
explorer who, in February 1770, set his course south-east from Banks 
Peninsula, which he thought was an island, an excusable error not 
corrected until 1809. When the 368-ton Endeavour was off Oamaru 
Cook turned back and sailed north again until he lay somewhere off 
Timaru. The weather was unsettled. Low cloud blotted out the 
features of the landscape from the mountains to the sea. Early on the 
morning of 20 February Cook was about three miles off-shore and, 
as the grey mists of dawn dissolved with the rising sun, he saw land 
clearly for the first time since leaving Banks Peninsula. That morning 
he was probably tacking on and off somewhere opposite Morven 
and Timaru. 

In his journal Cook described the country he saw as low and flat 
for about five miles from the coast, after which it rose to hills of 
considerable height. There was no sign of habitation in what appeared 
to him to be barren country. Through his telescope Cook was probably 
examining the khaki-coloured, tussock slopes of the Hunters Hills, 
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where Blue Cliffs now stands, and the forested slopes round Waimate. 
That day the wind increased and the Endeavour was driven north. 
At sunset on 22 February the clouds lifted again to reveal distant 
mountains which rose to a high peak. By 23 February the storm 
subsided and the memorable journey continued to the Otago coast. 
If any Maoris living in South Canterbury in 1770 saw Cook’s ship out 
at sea, they left no record of it, nor any legend. 

From a garden overlooking Caroline Bay and the immense vista 
of coastline sweeping north and south, the fifth generation of the 
first land-seekers may look down on the site of their great-great- 
grandfather’s cottage under the cliffs, and the place where he landed 
his stores on a stony, uninviting beach, only eighty-one years after 
Cook’s momentous voyage. A century of change is there. Below the 
garden runs a railway line; the creak and clatter associated with 
ships and shipping comes up from a busy, man-made harbour, once 
an open roadstead where whaling ships lay at anchor; a city covers 
the gentle tussock slopes which once ran far inland from the cliffs 
above the beach. 

So the stream flows on in South Canterbury, linked with Cook, 
bound by family tradition, and this is some brief record of what has 
happened there in a little more than a century. The mist of enchant¬ 
ment still gathers round some of the early runholders, so that only the 
more romantic side of their nature becomes visible. But they were 
adventurous, industrious men, most of them, with the restless energy 
of a rocky stream to aid them in turning a wilderness to productive 
use. If some names appear more frequently than others, it is because 
those people kept personal diaries or letter books, recorded their work 
and daily events in station diaries, wrote letters to England which 
their families have fortunately preserved, or published accounts of the 
early days for their descendants. Those factual records, some of them 
more than a century old, are among the most valuable existing today, 
for they reveal the way in which our forebears lived by adding those 
warm, intimate details not to be found in the restricted columns of 
newspapers. Combined with those from official sources, such as 
Government departments and local bodies, they clarify the record and 
amplify the picture of progress. All these sources have been much 
used in compiling this record of South Canterbury as the stream 
flows on to its second century. 

OLIVER A. GILLESPIE 
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Chapter 1 

Land, Bird and Insect 


South Canterbury, that area of the Canterbury Province lying 
between the Rangitata and Waitaki Rivers —those two swift, snow- 
fed water barriers of earlier times —and from the sea coast to the 
central chain of the Southern Alps, is a varied land of 5,276 square 
miles. From the point of view of physical geography, three quite 
distinctive types of country may readily be recognised in its 
3,504,640 acres. 

Much the largest of these types, known as units , is the range 
and basin country which stretches inland from the Hunters Hills back 
to the main divide of the Southern Alps. Here high, hard-rock ranges 
enclose extensive basins of which the greatest is the Mackenzie basin, 
with its three large lakes — Ohau, Pukaki and Tekapo all in the 
inland catchment of the Waitaki River and contributing to the supp y 
of water which provides electric power for the South Island grid. 
The second sharply distinct ‘ unit ’ is the downland, made up of 
weaker and younger sedimentary rocks (sands, clays, limestones and 
the like) lying in front of the hard-rock ranges. In front of this 
downland is a strip of lowland shingle plain, reaching to the sea 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of Timaru itself, where the 
local downland forms the coastline.* 

Dominating the range and basin country of South Canterbury are 
the highest mountains in New Zealand, for here are Mt Cook, 12,349 
feet, and its satellites. Here, too, are New Zealand’s largest glaciers, 
last remnants of the sheets of ice that once occupied most of this 
inland area. According to Julius Haast, the first Canterbury geologist, 
who visited the region in the 1860’s, these glaciers spread out from 
the mountain snowfields, filling the Mackenzie basin (the largest of 
its kind in New Zealand), and reaching far down the Hakataramea 
Valley towards the Waitaki River, near Kurow. This must have been 
New Zealand’s most spectacular development of valley glaciation in 
the last ice age which, according to modern students of glaciation, 
occurred only a few thousand years ago. Possibly not more than 


* The Canterbury Plains extend as far south as the Opihi River, after which 
the downlands begin. In W. B. D. ManteU’s report, written in ^’h^OTed 
to ‘ the grand plain ’ of Canterbury which extended from the Double Corner 
to Te Aitarakihi ’. 
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some 50,000 years ago all the Mackenzie basin and its tributary 
valleys could have been filled with ice,* and all the remainder of 
South Canterbury a bleak and inhospitable land, almost without plant 
and animal life such as the first human beings found on their arrival. 

Those basins were originally made by down-warping as the 
mountains enclosing them were raised towards the end of the Tertiary 
era of geological times. During that period, processes of tremendous 
compression raised the whole of the South Island, some parts higher 
than others, and the newly-formed mountains were immediately 
attacked by erosion, which produced vast masses of shingle. Erosion 
would be specially active in the ice age and, as the earth warmed 
again and the ice melted, enormous floods of this melted water kept 
the rivers full. The basin floors were buried deep under beds of 
shingle and vast quantities of it were carried out to sea, thereby 
building up the present coastal plain. At the peak of the ice age 
so much water would be stored up, as ice, on the surface of the world 
that the sea level everywhere must have been much lower than it is 
today. Indeed, the change of sea level may have amounted to as 
much as 350 feet, so that the shore line of South Canterbury would 
then have been a long way out from its present position. 

The lakes of the Mackenzie basin are themselves relics of the ice 
age. Spread over the last million years or so there were several ice 
ages at least four — but the last of these reached its peak only 
about 50,000 years ago. Only the valleys and basins of the highland 
interior were then buried by the ice, and the lake waters now lie in 
the deepened lower parts of the once ice-filled valleys, the water being 
ponded back by huge dumps of glacial moraine. The natural drainage 
of the three lakes already mentioned has taken the overflow water to 
the Waitaki River and, as each lake level slowly went down, the outlet 
rivers, Ohau, Pukaki and Tekapo, lowered themselves in deep, 
terraced trenches cut in the gravel of the basin. 

This terracing of river valleys is characteristic of most South 
Canterbury rivers and occurred after the ice age when supplies of 
shingle to the rivers fell away and their gradients changed because 
the sea waters rose higher. Then, very slowly, through the centuries, 
they cut down into the shingle plains they themselves had created. 
The Rangitata River has thus created a spectacular flight of terraces, 
especially where it issues from its mountain valley near Mt Peel 
From the present level of the river’s bed these terraces rise in giant 
steps to the plain above and can be seen best from the country near 
Mt Peel homestead. 


* Modern students of glaciation do not agree with Haast that the 
to the tributary valleys of the Mackenzie Country. 


ice extended 
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The Rangitata and the Waitaki are, indeed, the only South 
Canterbury rivers that reach back into the mountains as far as the 
main divide; all the rest might be described as front country 
rivers, rising in the outer ranges. Such, for example, are the Waihao, 
Pareora, Orari and Opihi. It was in the mountain catchments of the 
Waitaki and the Rangitata, also, that the valleys were filled with ice 
and thus formed the large glaciers which have left such distinctive 
marks on the present mountain landscape. Smaller front country 
valleys and basins, like the Fairlie basin, which is bounded by lower 
front country ranges and forms part of the upper catchment of the 
Opihi River, were probably not profoundly affected by ice accumu¬ 
lations, but over most of these outer ridges of the downland is a thick 
mantle of the finest silt, perhaps best displayed in natural sections in 
the gullies over which the city of Timaru has spread. This is known 
as loess, a fine rock flour, coming originally from the glacial valleys 
and spread far and wide by north-west winds as the ice retreated 
back to the deep valleys about the base of Mt Cook. 

The downland of South Canterbury stretches from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Geraldine to the Waitaki River beyond Waimate. It is most 
conspicuous, perhaps, in the middle basins of the Opihi and Pareora 
Rivers. This country, mostly made up of the younger (Tertiary) 
rocks, contains occasional bands of lignite coal and is the source of 
the various limestones of South Canterbury, such as those at Kakahu, 
Cave and Pareora. All those rocks were laid down as sediments in 
the seas bordering the New Zealand coast of the Tertiary era, some 
millions of years ago. Then came the great uplift in late Tertiary 
times to raise the high mountains enclosing the inland basins. The 
younger Tertiary rocks of the downland now lie along the base of 
such mountains as the Four Peaks Range and the Hunters Hills, 
as well as in some of the front country basins of the Opihi and 
Waihao Rivers. A remarkable local feature is the great sheet of 
solidified block lava which lies under the site of Timaru and stretches 
back inland for about ten miles to Mt Horrible, above the Taiko 
tributary of the Pareora River, where it ends suddenly.* A similar 
hard volcanic rock forms a cap across the summit of the downs 
at Geraldine. Most of this South Canterbury downland is easy, 
undulating country in which the rivers crossing it have made wide, 
open valleys. 

* In a report on the geological formation of the Timaru district made by 
Julius Haast for the Provincial Government, he said the existence of the lava 
flow was the cause of the configuration of the Timaru roadstead. Where the 
lava reached the sea, reefs had been formed, thus breaking the force of wave 
and current. The lava does not extend seawards to any great extent. 
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The bordering plain is best developed between the lower Rangitata 
River and Timaru, and is made of shingle spread out as great fans 
by the Rangitata, Orari and Opihi river systems. This coastal plain 
appears again at the Otaio River near St Andrews and extends to the 
banks of the Waitaki River near Glenavy. Along the seaward front 
of it is a bank of beach shingle which has drifted along the shore 
from the south, to be cast up by the action of the storm waves. 
Lagoons occur behind this beach barrier, as at Washdyke and 
Wainono, and in the hollows between the river fans extensive swamps 
were found by the first European arrivals. The chief of these, 
distinguished in the early days by flax, toetoe, raupo and sedge 
plants, were near Waimate and in the coastal country between the 
Opihi and Orari Rivers. 

On those plains made of shingle spread through the centuries by 
the Rangitata, Orari, Opihi, Pareora, Otaio and other rivers as far 
south as the Waitaki, the quality of the soil is never uniform. In some 
places the cover of silt on the stony ground is little if any more than 
in the present riverbeds. In others the thick accumulation of silt and, 
in some of the swampy hollows, peaty substances have buried the 
shingle so deep that some patches of the most productive land in 
New Zealand are found there, obtained at the cost of elaborate 
drainage schemes. On the plains today the quality of the soils is 
reflected in the varying density of its settlements and farms. 

Another problem incidental to the settlement of the country for 
farming is the confining of rivers within their present courses. 
Before the land was taken up for settlement, they wandered 
capriciously over the plains they themselves had made, changing their 
courses through the years during excessive floods. All the streams 
which combine to make the Opihi River, for example, have to get to 
the sea in a restricted space near Temuka. In former times the 
Orari River changed its course so frequently that marks of its former 
channels may still be seen. Some time between 1849 and 1856, 
possibly during a heavy flood, the Orari cut its present course 
through a swamp to join what the early travellers called the Ohapi 
creek and so formed the Orari River of today. Previously it had 
run into the Waihi River and the old course may still be seen near 
the Orari racecourse. C. 0. Torlesse marked it thus on the map 
he drew after returning from an exploring trip through South 
Canterbury in 1849. 

Some of the early settlers and travellers have left information 
to suggest that before the great flood of 1868 the rivers were 
wide and shallow and for the most part confined to one stream. 
Robert Hammond, who reached Timaru as a lad of five in 1859, 
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recalled in later years that the Rangitata ran in one channel; the 
Orari was little more than a creek until a fresh came, and the Opihi 
at Arowhenua was about three chains wide. In 1864, when 
W. T. Doyne was advising the Canterbury Provincial Council on 
traffic routes, he suggested that any bridge across the Rangitata 
should be placed where the river ran only in one course. He had been 
requested, also, to advise on the possibility of constructing earth¬ 
works to return the southern creek or overflow channel of the 
Rangitata back to the main stream. No action should be taken, he 
reported, as the water had taken the new course in accordance with 
a natural law. The bed of the Rangitata had been choked up by its 
own deposits and had spread out. Any banks would have to be 
continued almost to the sea to be of any use and their great expense 
was inadvisable in an effort to save what was only poor country. 

Records left by the earliest overland travellers, extracts from 
which have been used in their appropriate chapter, indicate the 
vegetation which clothed plain and downland at the time when 
settlement began, and the trees to be found in the remaining forests. 
Much of this plant life gave a clue to the past, as Professor 
Arthur Dendy, of Canterbury University College, observed when 
he wrote in 1900 of the ‘wild Irishman (Discaria toumatou) and 
its ferocious thorns’, the needle-pointed leaves of the Spaniard 
(Aciphylla), the native brooms and several other almost leafless 
shrubs. ‘Altogether the native vegetation of the plains exhibits a 
somewhat dreary aspect,’ he wrote, ‘ and this has been accounted for 
by supposing that in past times, when the plains stretched as far as 
the Chatham Islands, the climate was consequently much drier than 
now, and the plants had to adapt themselves to the conditions of life 
which are met with in all desert regions.’ Hochstetter made the 
observation, after his visit to New Zealand in 1858-59: 6 Many 
geological facts prove that New Zealand, surrounded by the ocean, 
has been an island — though not in its present form — since the 
most remote ages, and entirely isolated from larger continents.’ 

* * * 

Almost without exception the earliest arrivals in South Canter¬ 
bury wrote of the prolific and varied bird life they found in forest, 
swamp and lagoon and on the plains before man’s activities destroyed 
the balance of nature so essential to their existence. Many of those 
birds, such as the native quail, are now completely extinct; others, 
such as the fern bird, the weka and the parakeets, have gone from 
South Canterbury, all victims of introduced predatory animals and 
birds, and of fires which swept vast areas of virgin country. Other 
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birds, after a period in which they declined in number, have now 
adapted themselves to changed conditions and are accommodating 
themselves to man-made plantations and wooded gardens which give 
them both protection and food. Of these the most numerous are the 
bellbird, the pigeon and the smaller fly-catchers such as fantails, 
warblers and tomtits. Failure to protect birds by Government 
authority also tended to hasten the destruction of many varieties, for 
until 1900 the only ones fully protected throughout the whole country 
were the huia, tui, white heron and crested grebe. The native pigeon 
was protected only in certain districts but today, like most other 
natives, it enjoys protection everywhere. 

Edgar Stead, one of New Zealand’s authorities on birds, reported 
in 1927 that bellbirds were increasing notably near Timaru in the 
wooded gardens of the district. In 1935, E. C. Studholme, a great 
student of birds and bird life in the Waimate district, wrote that 
some of our native birds appear to be increasing again after nearly 
becoming extinct, the bellbirds especially so. The tuis are also here 
in small numbers during the spring. Kingfishers have also been 
reported from various localities after many years’ absence. Native 
pigeons are more than holding their own. . . . The moreporks are 
very scarce and appear to be dying out . . . tomtits, fantails, grey 
warblers, riflemen, etc., appear to be increasing.’ Studholme also 
referred to the 6 evening chorus of hundreds of wekas ’ in earlier 
times and the ‘ hair-raising clatter ’ of laughing petrels coming in 
from the sea in the evening to their nesting places in the Waimate 
hills. The whistle of the kakas and the chatter of parakeets were 
familiar sounds to the first residents round the Waimate, Geraldine, 
and Peel forests. Bush robins, now never seen, were considered by 
Studholme to have the most beautiful notes of all the bush songsters. 

Forest reserves are undoubtedly helping to preserve the native 
birds. After a visit to the Raincliff forest in 1940, L. W. McCaskill 
wrote in the Christchurch Press: ‘Bellbirds were to be heard on all 
sides. . . . Tomtits, riflemen, warblers, black and pied fantails and 
waxeyes were common. Moreporks also live there and it is believed 
a few robins still exist.’ In a more recent note McCaskill writes that 
he has never seen a robin in South Canterbury but that Major Johnson 
reported seeing two at Raincliff about 1937-38. H. R. Wigley stated 
in 1955 that the rifleman, tomtit, fantail, grey warbler and brown 
creeper were all becoming more numerous round Lake Ohau. 

Many of the early explorers and surveyors of South Canterbury 
were attracted by the bird life and made frequent reference to their 
variety and number. When Julius Haast camped 4 on the wooded 
side of Mt Cook ’ when exploring that region in 1862, he and his 
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party shot 4 paradise duck, green alpine parrots and kakas \ and 
wekas and rats were so plentiful there as to be a nuisance. 

T. N. Brodrick, who came much later to survey much of South 
Canterbury, made constant entries in his diary about birds. Now and 
then he sent a case of game to his wife who was living in Timaru 
and this one, despatched from a camp between the Cass River and 
the Godley Glacier in May 1888, is typical —four paradise duck, 
three teal, two swamphens (pukeko), two blue duck and two kaka. 

The paradise duck, which frequented the South Canterbury 
lagoons and rivers in vast numbers in the early settlement days, is 
still plentiful, particularly in the Mackenzie Country round the lakes 
and on the river flats, and on the lagoons and backwaters of the 
Waitaki River adjoining the Te Akatarawa and Waitangi stations. 
According to John McCaw, who farms part of the old Windsor 
Downs run in the Hakataramea Valley, paradise duck came in their 
thousands in the days when wheat was harvested with reaper and 
binder, growing fat from the fallen grain they found among the 
stubble. Their numbers have dwindled since the introduction of the 
heading machine, as the birds evidently disliked settling among the 
long stalks which impeded their vision. Spoonbill duck are still 
plentiful on the lagoons, and shags and bitterns are frequently seen 
in swamp and river. 

White herons have been reported in various parts of South 
Canterbury for many years and were often referred to as white 
cranes ’. F. W. Teschemaker recorded in his diary in July 1862 the 
shooting of a 4 white crane ’ near Haldon, in the Mackenzie Country. 
The Timaru Herald reported in June 1885 that a 4 white crane had 
been seen in a swamp at Otaio. This brought a reply from a resident 
of Fairlie that a 4 white crane ’ was seen there almost every day and 
that 4 anyone destroying our pet white crane would gain the ever¬ 
lasting displeasure of the inhabitants of the district \ They are 
increasing and are reported occasionally from different districts. 
On 22 July 1956 two white herons were reported on L. G. Foley’s 
property at Studholme. 

Parakeets, both the red-head and the yellow-head, and the kaka 
were once plentiful in the wooded regions of South Canterbury, but 
the parakeets are now extinct. During the spring of 1878 and 1879, 
the newspapers of the day reported that great flocks of these birds 

* John Francis Julius Haast was born at Bonn, Germany, in 1824 and reached 
Canterbury in 1860. He was appointed Provincial Geologist in 1861 and 
contributed much to the early exploration of Canterbury. He was granted a 
patent of nobility by the Emperor of Austria in 1884, after which he was 
known as von Haast, and was knighted in 1886. He died in Christchurch the 
following year. 
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invaded the Kakahu and Temuka district, eating all the flower 
buds on the fruit trees and completely destroying the season’s crop. 
That was the last time these birds were reported in any number. 
The kaka is seen now only on rare occasions. 

Keas are still plentiful in the Mt Cook region and on the higher 
hills of the Fairlie basin. Brodrick reported them in large numbers 
through the Mackenzie Country during the years he surveyed there 
and the Rollesby station diary of 1885 refers to them as being a 
nuisance. Charles Mathias, of Fairlie, who has seen these birds 
follow sheep down from the hills to the low country, reports that they 
seem to increase and decrease as though they moved periodically 
from one part of the high country to another. S. P. Bray, who also 
farms hill country beyond Fairlie, reported at the time of writing 
that keas are still troublesome and that shearers frequently find the 
marks where they have attempted to puncture the skins of sheep. 
D. M. C. Burnett, of Mt Cook station, frequently sees keas in number 
on the high country of the run, usually in small flocks. Contrary to 
popular belief, the distribution of the kea has no association with the 
distribution of sheep, for this bird is really dependent on suitable 
berries and plants for its food. 

The weka, more commonly known as the woodhen to older 
generations, was once so plentiful that it was regarded as a nuisance 
round homesteads and survey camps because of its audacious 
thieving habits. It disappeared suddenly, as though overcome by 
disease, yet wekas used to be so numerous at Richmond station, in the 
Mackenzie Country, that as a boy of eleven or twelve Norman Hope 
was given the task of shooting them because they stole the hens’ 
e SS s - ^ ^ that time he also shot kea which were plentiful on the run. 
One bird which has increased rapidly in recent years, where 
conditions are suitable, is the pukeko, which frequents swampy areas. 
In January 1885 both long-tailed and shining cuckoos were reported 
in considerable number in and about Timaru and were regarded as 
‘ the best insect destroyer in the country according to a report in 
the Timaru Herald . r 

Over a considerable period of years a record has been maintained 
of native birds seen on or about the Blue Cliffs station, which 
occupies both high and low country of the Hunters Hills. This is 
probably a reasonable and accurate summary of bird life in a large 
part of South Canterbury today. Bellbirds are frequently seen in • 
both garden and plantation, but tuis disappeared more than thirty 
years ago. Black and pied fantails, grey warblers, waxeyes and pipits 

* Stoats, weasels and the poison used for destroying rabbits all heloed to 
exterminate the friendly weka in South Canterbury. P t0 
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are all plentiful, but the rifleman is now rarely seen. Grey duck, 
which appear in large numbers at intervals, almost invariably show 
signs of the mallard cross. Blue ducks have been seen on neigh¬ 
bouring hill runs but not on Blue Cliffs in recent years. Goulds 
harrier hawk is frequently seen, but the sparrow hawk is rare. 
White-faced herons, erroneously called blue herons, were observed in 
1951, and are increasing.* Single white herons have been recorded 
on three occasions since 1952. The pied oyster-catcher is increasingly 
seen, but pied stilts and black-fronted terns only occasionally. 
A laughing owl was found dead on the roadside about 1916 and is 
believed to be the last specimen found in New Zealand. The weka 

disappeared about 1900. < 

Dr. R. A. Falla, Director of the Dominion Museum m Wellington, 
and a noted authority, states that there has been some continuity in 
the bird life of the great shingle riverbeds of Canterbury an 
unstable but rich environment suited to the nesting requirements 
of inland gulls (the black-billed and black-backed), the inland terns 
(the black-fronted), oyster-catchers, stilts, banded dotterels and 
wry-billed plovers. As these birds make extensive seasonal move- 
ments, and in some instances an actual migration, they have a better 
chance of survival in spite of the hazards of spring floods and the 
steady pressure of predators. There is never any stability m the 
environment in bird population, he says, but a better knowledge of 
our native birds and a wider and fuller appreciation of their beauty 
and usefulness will do a great deal in avoiding unnecessary loss 
and destruction. 


The insect life of the virgin country was prolific when the earliest 
settlers and landseekers moved into South Canterbury. In forested 
areas, for example in places along the foothills, there was the loud- 
voiced girdled cicada (Melampsalta cingulata) ; in riverbeds and 
common in the open country M. campbelli; in alpine country, 
M. nigra, M. cassiope, and M. oromelama. 

There were quantities of butterflies. In the open country there 
were the common tussock butterfly (Argyrophenga antipodum), the 
copper butterfly (Chyrsopkanus sallustius), and in both forested and 
open regions the red admiral (Pyrameis goneriUa) and the yellow 
admiral (P. itea). In alpine zones the pioneers found Erbia pluto. 


* ‘ Blue heron ’ is a local name for the white-faced heron which has increased 

from vagrant stock from Australia during the past thirty years. It should not 
be confused with the reef heron, which is found on the sea coasts and is also 
sometimes called the ‘ blue heron . 
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E. buttleri, and possibly Helms butterfly (Dodonidia helmsi). These 
seven were the most familiar of eighteen species. 

Moths were found in myriads and at night they came in their 
legions round any candle or campfire. The ones attracting most 
attention were the owlet moths, the caterpillars of which destroyed 
the first pastures and cereal and root crops. There were also porina 
moths (Oxycanus spp.) whose caterpillars also destroyed pastures- 
the bag moth ((Eceticus omnivorus) which left cigar-shaped cocoons 
hanging from shrubs and tree; and the ghost-like white moth, so like 
the white butterfly of the flax grub (Orthoclydon prcefectata) which 
eats longitudinal slits on the surface of the leaves of Phormium tenax. 
Un the grasslands there were numbers of grass moths (Crambus spp.J. 

Beetles were also plentiful. In wooded areas there was the huhu 
beetle (Pnonoplus reticularis) and its large grubs, and the weird, 
long-snouted giraffe beetle (Lasiorrhynchus barbicornis) found in 
forests. Throughout the dusk during November and December 
there were swarms of the grass grub beetles (Odontria spp.) and 
innumerable green chafers (Pyronota spp.) especially in manuka 
country together with the bronze beetle (Eucolaspis brunneus) on 
trees and shrubs. Haunting isolated and barren ground was the 
slender-legged tiger beetle (Cicindela spp.), and also on the ground 
the large, bottle-green ground carabid (Megadromus antarcticus). 
On sea beaches the pioneer found the large, ponderous Pericoptus 
truncatus and its full-bellied grub, near relative of the grass grub 

Blowflies pestered the lives of early colonists, particularly two 
native species, the large bluebottle (Calliphora quadrimaculata) and 
the yellow blowfly (C. hcmica). Both despoiled meat and had a 
habit of ovipositing on blankets, and still have. Sandflies and 
mosquitoes were abundant in swampy regions throughout South 
Canterbury and there were numerous species of the larger, and even 
smaller, craneflies (Tipulidce). 

A conspicuous species of locust, more numerous then than now 
was the migratory Locusta migratoria, which does not swarm in 
New Zealand It rose in clattering flight from open pasture lands. 
There was also the smaller, leaping and more delicate grasshopper, 
wtth long, delicate antennae; also, in places the so-called Maori 
bug (Platyzosteria novoeseelandice) , and the tree weta (Hemideina 
megacephala) , as well as species of stick insects. 

The native bees, which are solitary insects, would have been 
o served; also the so-called mason bee, which built its clay chambers 
in crevices of buildings, in clothing, in key-holes and even tobacco 
pipes. Hunting wasps (there are no true native wasps) would have 
been noticed dragging spiders to their secluded chambers after 
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paralysing them. Conspicuous species were the glittering orange 
Salius wakefieldi and the gleaming black S. monachus, with purple, 
iridescent wings. The common ichneumon flies or ‘ wasps , especially 
the larger species, Paniscus, would not have passed unnoticed. 

There were fleas also, but these were European ones, introduced 
by whalers, sealers and freebooters. These soon spread over the land. 
The only native fleas are two species, one living on the bat and the 
other on the penguin. 



Chapter 2 


Moa, Moa-hunter and Maori 


Flocks of moas, following well-defined tracks, once grazed over 
the open grass plains and downlands of South Canterbury, much 
as sheep and cattle do today. Dinornis maximus, the largest of six 
or seven varieties, probably required daily as much grass and green 
fodder as a well-nourished bullock. Even the lesser varieties of moa 
demolished prodigious quantities of food each day, cropping the 
luxurious vegetation from the ground and from trees and shrubs, 
to which they were able to reach with ease. Of these there was 
Fdchyorms ekphantopus, which stood from five and a half to seven 
an a half feet high and was almost as heavy as the giant Dinornis; 
then came Euryapteryx gravis, four and a half to five and a half feet 
the finest quarry of the first Polynesians; Emeus crassus, about the 
same height, and the small, graceful Anomalopteryx, which survived 
in secluded limestone valleys to become the subject of Maori 
rock-drawing, an example of which is at Craigmore, near Pareora. 

In ancient New Zealand the place of hoofed animals was taken 
by those flightless birds, which bear the general name of moa, but 
there was also the kiwi, as well as an extinct variety of woodhen 
and an extinct variety of powerful eagle, living on and with them! 
Possibly only one variety of moa, the eagle, the kiwi, and the takahe 
were ahve when the earliest Moa-hunter Maoris arrived. By the time 
Europeans reached New Zealand, only the kiwi and the takahe 
remamed; the bones of the others told only a tantalising story. 

Sudden and geologically recent natural calamities decimated these 
birds which had formerly flourished in the low rainfall zone east of 
the dividing ranges of both the North and South Islands, and 
Polynesian migrants had destroyed the only surviving species of the 
moa several centuries before the arrival of the last fleet from Hawaiki 
about the year 1350. Lindsay Buick, one of the first to write 
popularly about the moa, suggested that these giant birds reached 
New Zealand by land bridges from the north ’. Perhaps they were 
slowly driven south as those bridges sank beneath the encroaching 
ocean many million years ago, leaving New Zealand as the isolated 
remnants of a continuous island chain reaching through Melanesia 
to New Guinea. Native plants and animals of this country cannot 
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compare, in numbers and variety, with those of Europe, but the 
evolutionary accidents following New Zealand s isolation produced 
compensating oddities in natural forms, among which the giant moa 
was the most provocative and interesting to scientists. 

Flying birds could reach New Zealand under their own power 
the godwit and the two cuckoos, the shining and the long-tailed, do so 
each spring, the godwit from Alaska and Siberia, the cuckoos from 
islands of the South Pacific. Australian birds have been regularly 
blown across the Tasman Sea in westerly storms the swift, the 
spoonbill, the curlew and the plover, to mention only a few, but the 
arrival of flightless birds like the moa and kiwi remains an unsolved 
mystery. The traditional scientific explanation has been that moas 
had been wingless since they arrived in this country, like the notou 
of New Caledonia, which runs with the speed of a horse. If that is 
so, they came here while the land bridges still existed. There is 
general agreement, also, that the ancestral moas were much smaller 
birds when they first reached New Zealand and that in warmer 
localities along the plains east of the Alps, where food was rich and 
plentiful, as it must have been in South Canterbury, they developed 
their great size. This, scientists believe, was in the closing stages 
of the Tertiary era. Although few fossils from the Tertiary era have 
been found to confirm this theory, the oldest moa fossils known, from 
the later Quaternary era (from two to seven million years ago) 
reveal a species as flightless as the moa of our recent past, but 
decidedly smaller. 

These oldest known moa remains were uncovered at Timaru in 
1889, during excavations in a quarry opened up to obtain stone for 
the north mole of the harbour. They were found seventy-five feet 
underground, embedded in clay baked by liquid lava when it flowed 
in a mass from an earth fault near Mt Horrible. This molten rock 
also buried the bones forty-five feet deep and on this hard, solid 
surface another thirty feet of loess settled through the centuries as 
winds lifted and blew it from the moraines of those giant glaciers 
which once covered the Mackenzie basin and adjoining valleys. 
Some geologists consider the Timaru bones to be between two and 
seven million years old. 

It must be remembered that ice ages of great duration took up all 
but the last 20,000 years of the present or Quaternary era, though 
there were warmer periods between each glacial era.* During those 
changes of climate, which came slowly and almost imperceptibly, the 
moa flourished, and at the dose of the ice age must still have roamed 

* Geologists divide the various known periods of the earth’s existence into 
eras, not years, averaging scores of millions of years to an era. 
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many parts of New Zealand in hundreds of thousands. Proof of this 
is to be found in the enormous accumulations of bones found in 
swamps, limestone potholes, and sand dunes, all of which have acted 
as preservatives. ‘Even this evidence,’ wrote Dr Roger Duff in 
Moas and Moa-hunters, ‘ is like judging the total money carried by 
spectators at a football match by counting the pennies which slipped 
through the floor grating of the grandstand.’ * However, from 
remains which have been found and are still being uncovered, a 
considerable store of knowledge about the moa has been revealed. 

One of the largest and most notable finds of moa bones was made 
in 1895 in the old Kapua swamp at the western end of the Waimate 
Gorge when a farmer was cleaning out a spring in order to obtain 
a better water supply for his stock. Long ago this area apparently 
provided desirable grazing for the birds, and it ultimately became 
the death trap for more than 400 of them. As the climate changed, 
they may have congregated in areas which still provided them with 
both food and water, but, whatever the cause, hundreds of moas died 
in that swamp and round that particular spring, for hundreds of 
pelves and other bones were retrieved from its muddy depths. They 
filled several railway trucks and still more were recovered when the 
requirements of the Canterbury Museum were fulfilled. Some of 
those bones were found just below the surface of the soil; others to 
a depth of fifteen feet, where they were embedded in blue pug under 
a layer of clay. Gizzard stones and broken eggshells were mixed with 
the bones, as well as a dark substance which suggested the remains 
of carcases and offal, probably the remains of the last food the birds 
had eaten. The oldest and deepest bones were discovered in a 
horizontal position, as though the birds, embedded in soft clay, had 
stretched themselves out; those nearest the surface were vertical, 
suggesting to scientists that the birds died a natural death and not, 
as some theorists have suggested, that they were driven there by 
Moa-hunters using the swamp as a trap, or by forest fires. 
Considerable quantities of other moa bones were discovered at Kapua 
when the swamp sank after being drained, and the most acceptable 
theory regarding this area is that over a long period of years the 
birds congregated there and were entombed round the margin of 
the swamp. 

The first European settlers in South Canterbury found quantities 
of moa bones and heaps of gizzard stones at various places between 


* Dr Duff, Director of the Canterbury Museum, is regarded as one of the 
foremost authorities on the Moa-hunter period of New Zealand history, and is 
the author of several publications on the subject. Much of his information 
is used m this chapter. 
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the Waitaki and Rangitata Rivers, suggesting that the giant birds 
once roamed the whole of the country, and these three widely 
separated sites, in addition to the Kapua swamp, indicate how the 
bones lay on or near the surface. In May 1858 the Teschemaker 
brothers, on the day they selected a site for the original Haldon 
homestead, found some moa bones. Moa leg bones, five and a half 
feet long, were ploughed up on the Three Springs run, near Fairlie, 
in August 1879. In 1885 pig hunters discovered moa bones on the 
surface of the ground in the Upper Waihao valley. These were in 
such a good state of preservation that they were thought to be only 
about 150 years old, but the present belief is that the burning off of 
protective vegetation had exposed bones as ancient as those of the 
Kapua swamp. By about 1890 most of the bones lying on the surface 
of the ground had almost completely disappeared, because of rapid 
decay following the burning of surface vegetation. 

Some time before 1837 the broken thigh bone of a moa was found 
in the Bay of Plenty and two years later was taken to London by a 
Sydney doctor, who thought it was the relic of some enormous flying 
bird. After the British Museum refused to buy this relic, the doctor 
sold it to the Royal College of Surgeons and there it came to the 
notice of Richard Owen, Professor of Anatomy. He compared it with 
bird bones in his collection and finally came to the conclusion that 
it was the bone of some giant, wingless bird equal in size to the 
ostrich, but of a heavier and more sluggish species. Thus the New 
Zealand moa came to the notice of the world, raising at first intense 
controversy. 

For twenty years from 1872, when Julius Haast, who frequently 
visited South Canterbury, published his theory on the ancient 
extermination of the moa by Polynesian forerunners of the Maori, 
to whom he gave the appropriate title of Moa-hunters, the 
Transactions of the New Zealand Institute published the pros and 
cons of an often bitter debate. Most of this argument has only a 
curious interest today, but it is interesting to note that Duff, in his 
definitive book on the subject, published in 1950, concludes in favour 
of the extermination of the moa in pre-fleet times, in the North 
Island, possibly a century later in the South Island, by Polynesian 
immigrants who preceded the canoes of 1350 and whose separate 
culture justifies Haast’s original conception of Moa-hunters. South 
Canterbury shared in the evidence on which the Moa-hunters were 
resurrected, but the principal site was the extensive village discovered 
in 1939 on the boulder bank of the Wairau River by J. R. Eyles. 
The wealth of artifacts found there revealed a Polynesian culture 
distinct from Maori culture as Cook made it known to the world, 
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while the peculiarities in the shape of the Moa-hunter implements 
indicated that this early migration came from Tahiti and the 
Society Islands. 

Further clarification may come from a new method of dating 
animal and vegetable remains, provided they are between 2,000 and 
25,000 years old. This peaceful by-product in the development of 
atomic power has been devised by an American, Dr W. F. Libby, 
who bases his method on the knowledge that after death no more 
radio-active carbon atoms are absorbed by the organism from the 
atmosphere. When any plant or animal dies, a laboratory analysis 
shows twelve and a half radio-explosions a minute for every gramme 
of carbon in its remains. After death this radio-activity is reduced 
by half for each 5,700 years.* 

This method has been applied, without conclusive results, to the 
mud of the Pyramid Valley swamp at Waikari, North Canterbury, 
where hundreds of moas were entombed in pre-human times, as at 
Kapua. More positive results came from a test of charcoal from a 
deep oven at the Wairau bar Moa-hunter camp which, on the average 
of separate New Zealand and American laboratory tests, indicated 
that the camp was occupied about the year 1150, or two hundred 
years before the arrival of the fleet which gave rise to the Maori 
tribes as Europeans know them. 

Following these attempts to obtain a precise date for the last moa 
and the first Moa-hunters, which are described in the 1956 edition 
of Roger Duff’s The Moa-Hunter Period of Maori Culture, the general 
sequence of the Polynesian occupation of New Zealand and South 
Canterbury may be assumed. When the first Polynesians reached 
New Zealand from the Society Islands about the year 950 the east 
coast belt of the South Island still supported large numbers of one 
surviving species of moa. This was Euryapteryx gravis, a squat, 
immensely heavy bird, with massive bones and carrying plenty of 
flesh, which roamed the warmer and well-grassed regions, particularly 
about coastal estuaries and lagoons. Those early Polynesians soon 
discovered the South Island flocks and drove southward from river 
mouth to river mouth in pursuit of them. Not only were such moas 
welcome as food, but their massive bones were a substitute for the 
pearl shell from which those Moa-hunters had formerly fashioned 
ornaments, fish-hooks and small utensils for daily use. From the 

* If a f ount rc B istered and a quarter, the remains would be 5,700 years 
old; if three and one-eighth, 11,400 years old. This system can be applied to 
the peat, lake mud and timber of a swamp. Given sufficient grass or peat in 
the crop of any bird, it may be possible to say when the bird had its last meal, 
providing it was eaten more than 2,000 and not more than 25,000 years ago. 
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shadowy traditions of that era, little is recalled about the moa, 
nothing precise about the tribal names of the Moa-hunters, little 
about their great ancestor, Rakai-hautu, who might be regarded as a 
contemporary of the North Island ancestor, Kupe. Only one reference 
to the South Canterbury coast and to the wealth of Rakai-hautu s 
sun-dried moa flesh is found in the mention of the upraised food 
racks of Te Raki-houia’ (Nga Whata-kai a Te Raki-houia). 

Although the more famous Moa-hunter camps of the South Island 
have been discovered either north or south of South Canterbury, 
the enthusiasm of four South Canterbury amateur archaeologists, 
Hugh S. McCully, J. R. Irvine, George Griffiths and A. G. Hornsey, 
led to the finding of important coastal stations between the Opihi and 
Pareora Rivers. McCully, in particular, associates the important 
Moa-hunter camp on the Otago side of the Waitaki River mouth with 
parties bringing the carcases or trussed victims of hunting parties in 
the Mackenzie plains down the river on rafts. Unfortunately part of 
this large site has been destroyed by the encroaching sea. Griffiths 
discovered a Moa-hunter camp site at Patiti Point in a tiny valley 
north of the Caledonian sports ground. During excavations m 
March, April and May of 1941 the first moa bone ‘ reel ’ was found 
in heavy clay at a depth of two feet six inches. It was beneath an 
old oven and any moa association rests solely on the discovery of 
this ‘ reel \f This particular area had been cultivated for years and 
Griffiths was of the opinion that the site was occupied by Maori 
fishing parties until European times. Early overland travellers 
through South Canterbury found deserted huts there, possibly those 

used by whalers. m 

Duff is doubtful about three areas south of Patiti Point which 
have been cultivated for many years but are believed to have been 
Moa-hunter camp sites. These are at Normanby, Pareora and 
Smith’s (Pareora). Maoris did not abandon the Normanby site, 
just north of the railway siding, until the 1870’s. Quantities of 
eggshell and cooked bones were found there by Irvine and Griffiths 
in 1934, but the lack of bone in any quantity suggests that moas had 
become scarce. Because of the fishing grounds off-shore and fresh¬ 
water springs on land, this may have been the site of Maori encamp¬ 
ments through all periods, both Moa-hunter and Maori, for the Maori 
moved about the country on food-hunting expeditions, camping only 


* Te Raki-houia was the son of Rakai-hautu and the reference comes from 
H. Beattie’s The Morioris of the South Island. 


t Duff applies the name ‘reel’ to a class of tubular beads in moa-bone ivory 
or stone which, worn as necklaces, were a distinctive feature of the Moa-hunter 
Maori culture. 
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for limited periods at suitable sites. Only fragments of bone and 
many large adzes have been uncovered on the four or five acres of the 
Pareora camp site, which has been cultivated for sixty-odd years and 
lies on the south bank of the river, some chains above high-water 
mark. About a mile further south is Smith’s, but it was probably 
good fishing which attracted pre-European inhabitants to this site, 
as to the others. It is now practically impossible, in Duff’s opinion, 
to separate later and more intensive Maori occupation of these sites 
from the Moa-hunters and their occupation, because so much 
evidence has been destroyed by years of cultivation since the advent 
of Europeans. 

Only two inland Moa-hunter camp-sites have been established in 
the South Island, those at Waitangi and Haka Tarewa (the present 
Te Akatarawa), which lie about sixty miles inland. McCully says 
that the shallow but extensive moa-bone deposits on the Haka Tarewa 
flat proper, which lies near the Waitaki River some miles westward 
from W. J. Whalen’s homestead at Te Akatarawa, have been ruined 
by plough, wind and water/ Haka Tarewa provided a convenient 
camping place below the gorge for hunting parties which made 
seasonal drives into the Mackenzie basin and transported their birds 
downstream. Proof that those early travellers passed through the 
Waitaki gorge remains in the rock drawings found in the bluffs at 
Shepherds Creek and Gooseneck Bend, for birds captured in the 
Ben More-Otematata country, and in the Ahuriri basin, could have 
been transported quickly and easily by water to the Haka Tarewa site. 
S. M. Taylor, of Oamaru, who went to the Te Akatarawa-Waitangi 
country first in 1884, remembers that there were then fully two acres 
of moa bones on the river flat westward of Te Akatarawa homestead. 

The Waitangi site, which was probably on an alternative route 
to the Mackenzie basin, lies some miles below Te Akatarawa, on 
J. A. Sutton’s property. There McCully found eggshell, articles made 
from moa bones, and other evidence of its use by hunters, and his 
opinion is that the quartzite quarry at Grays Hills, in the Mackenzie 
Country, was first worked in Moa-hunter times. It is possible that 
men moving between the Haldon and Waitangi runs in the early days, 
as Edmund Gibson and the Teschemaker brothers did, used the same 
track as that over which the Moa-hunters trudged, carrying their 
burden of food. 


Duff states that Haka Tarewa is the correct Southern Maori form of the 
present place-name Te Akatarawa. Haka is the southern equivalent of standard 
Maori whanga which in the Waitaki context would signify a valley and might 
be interpreted as ‘ Hanging Valley \ * 
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Duff does not agree that the limestone shelters in South Canter¬ 
bury, grouped round the Tengawai, Opihi and Pareora Rivers, and 
those on the banks of the Waitaki, are Moa-hunter camp-sites, but 
were probably used by storm-bound travellers as shelters. No cooked 
moa remains have been discovered by recent investigators, nor any 
trace of middens, most conclusive evidence of occupation. McCully s 
theory is that the limestone shelters were used as nesting places 
by the birds, because of the fragments of eggshells. In 1848 
W. B. D. Mantell, while on a journey through South Canterbury, 
visited what he called the Orakiroa (Takiroa) caves on the Waitaki 
and sketched in colour the rock drawings he saw there and which 
he called ‘ Ngatimamoe paintings ’.* He used light red and black, 
with a little yellow ochre, so presumably the drawings were fresher 
then than they are today. 

Only one of the thousands of figures of the rock drawings in 
South Canterbury shelters is accepted by Duff as representing the 
moa. This, a group in a shelter at Craigmore valley, Pareora, depicts 
three large, long-necked birds, drawn about three feet high. By their 
size and silhouette he thinks they were intended to represent moas, 
and that they were drawn about 500 years ago, about the time when 
Caxton was introducing printing in England. No great age is 
suggested in a second group of drawings in a shelter at Hazelburn, 
Pleasant Point, some of which bear signatures printed in the 
unmistakable Roman capitals taught by missionaries, and are 
probably little more than a century old. 

It is not surprising that Maori traditions, collected in the 1800’s 
from the last tribe to invade the South Island, the Ngaitahu, who 
crossed Cook Strait from the Wairarapa, about the year 1600, recall 
nothing specific about the Moa-hunter tribes who flourished before 
the fleet of 1350.f The account by the official historian of the South 
Island Maoris, Canon J. W. Stack, commences with such fabulous 
ancestors as the Kahui-Tipua (band of ogres). These were followed 
by Rapuwai (otherwise known as Ngo Aitanga (t te Puhirere) who 
might well represent the Moa-hunters; It was in their tune that 
the country round Invercargill is said to have been submerged, the 


* The Ngaitahu Maoris claimed that, after their defeat at Conway and Banks 
Peninsula, the Ngatimamoe dispersed into the back country, living. in rock 
shelters as they made their way south to establish new strongholds m Otago 
and Southland. Mantell agrees with this claim. 


t Dr Gilbert Archey, Director of the Auckland War Memorial Museum, has 
commented on the remarkable absence of reference to moas in Maori Land 
Court records. He has expressed the opinion that the moa was almost extinct 
800 to 900 years ago and virtually extinct when the migrating Maoris reached 
New Zealand. 
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forests of Otago and Canterbury destroyed by fire and the moa 
exterminated. Although Stack regarded the third wave of settlers 
from the North Island, the Waitaha, as the first post-fleet invaders 
into the South Island, modern students, one of them Herries Beattie, 
incline to regard the Waitaha as a third pre-fleet occupation, or even 
a division of Rapuwai.* 

The first post-fleet invasion, on which all students agree, was that 
of the Ngatimamoe, a Maori tribe in the modern sense, who invaded 
the east coast of the South Island about the year 1500, managing 
within the course of a century to establish themselves from the 
Marlborough Sounds to Southland. For the date of the Ngatimamoe 
invasion Stack’s calculation is accepted that this took place fifteen 
generations prior to 1877. Accepting, however, the modern estimate 
of a generation at twenty-five years (Stack used twenty) their arrival 
would be placed seventy-five years earlier than his 1577. Similarly, 
the Ngaitahu, as the next invaders from the north, would arrive about 
1600 rather than 1677, as Stack calculated it. 

The Ngaitahu campaigns against the Ngatimamoe were fought 
mainly in Marlborough, the Kaikoura coast, Banks Peninsula, Otago 
Peninsula and Southland. Perhaps because the Ngatimamoe of 
South Canterbury offered no resistance but remained on in a slightly 
inferior capacity, the Ngaitahu traditions made no reference to their 
settlements in this area, or indeed to their existence. However, the 
evidence of the 1896 census, which lists the Waimate Maoris as 
predominantly Ngatimamoe, confirms the inference made above. 

In Ngaitahu times South Canterbury appears as an area of 
little importance. The unfavourable food resources of the South 
Canterbury coast and the absence of suitable harbours produced a 
compensating activity in inland fishing and fowling, in which rivers 
such as the Opihi-Tengawai, the Pareora, the Waihao and the Waitaki 
served as highways through hospitable downlands to the Mackenzie 
plains. The chief importance of the Ngaitahu settlement, at 
Arowhenua, Temuka, with its fort at Te Waiateruati, was that this 
was the first fertile land south of the mid-Canterbury gravel plain, 
and the southernmost point at which the kumara could be grown! 

Those who like to picture the ancient Maoris living in a state of 
Arcadian simplicity know little of the native character before the 
arrival of Europeans. The tribes were constantly at war with each 


Sir Peter Buck, in The Coming of the Maori, adds this cautionary note about 
placing reliance on ancient traditions when even five-hundred-year-old events 
had not been accurately memorised: ‘In dealing with the oral traditions of a 
people without a written language, it should be realised that no matter how the 
memory may be cultivated, it has its limitations/ 
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other and cannibalism was rife. Sir Joseph Banks, who made the 
first voyage with Captain Cook in 1770, recorded in his journal the 
earliest picture of the Maori of pre-European days, and although he 
did not go ashore in South Canterbury, his observations would apply 
to the Maoris there at that date, as well as to those he did see in 
the north. After referring to the numbers found in Poverty Bay and 
the Bay of Plenty he wrote: 4 In all other parts we have been in we 
have, however, found the sea coast only inhabited and that but 
sparingly, insomuch that the number of inhabitants seems to bear no 
kind of proportion to the size of the country.’ Banks also remarked 
on the difference in cleanliness between the natives of Pacific islands 
visited by Cook and the natives of New Zealand: 6 Neither of the 
sexes are so cleanly in their persons as the islanders; not having the 
advantage of so warm a climate, they do not wash so often. But the 
disgustful thing about them is the oil with which they daub their hair, 
smelling something like a Greenland dock when they are “ trying ” 
whale blubber.’ Banks, whose observations are infrequently quoted, 
compared the average domestic house of the Maori with the large and 
highly decorated buildings reserved for chiefs or the community, 
which are usually exhibited in museums: 4 Their houses are certainly 
the most unartificially made of anything among them, scarcely equal 
to the European dog’s kennel and resembling it, in the door at least, 
which is barely high or wide enough to admit a man crawling on 
all fours. They are seldom more than sixteen or eighteen feet long, 
eight or ten broad and five or six high from the ridge pole to the 
ground. The material of both walls and roof is dry grass or hay, and 
very tightly it is put together, so that they must necessarily be very 
warm; some are lined with the bark of trees on the inside.’ 

The first travellers to pass overland through South Canterbury, 
however, found that European influences had already made an impact 
on the Maori, first through association with the early whalers, and 
by their own people who had journeyed abroad to visit established 
European settlements north of the Rangitata and south of the 
Waitaki. By the time Edward Shortland and Bishop Selwyn moved 
among them in 1844 they had acquired a taste for European food 
and clothing, had received some religious instruction, and were 
cultivating grain and vegetables. A few of them had adopted some 
of the less reputable characteristics of the rougher European whalers 
and traders, though Sir William Fox observed that intercourse with 
such people had broken down early prejudices and given the Maori 
a taste for European 4 conveniences and desires.’ Even as early as 
1840 the art of writing had spread among the Maoris with great 
enthusiasm. It had been introduced by missionaries from the Bay 
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of Islands and it was said that the Maoris wrote ‘ everywhere, on all 
occasions and on all substances, on slates, on paper, on leaves of flax, 
and with a good, firm, decided hand 

Shortland, the first man to take a Maori census in the South 
Island, did so in January 1844, giving details of both the native and 
European population south of Akaroa, or Hakaroa as it generally 
was called in those days. He found 1,923 Maoris living between 
Kaikoura and Stewart Island, though there must have been more 
because the natives objected to the mention of their slaves. South of 
Banks Peninsula he found between seventy-five and eighty half-caste 
children, the offspring of native women and whalers, but he does not 
specifically mention South Canterbury. Europeans told Shortland 
that the native population had been reduced by an outbreak of 
measles in 1835, and by the prolonged wars carried on by 
Te Rauparaha, that predatory chief who sacked and burned the pa 
at Kaiapohia, butchering or taking prisoner those of the garrison who 
were unable to escape and flee to Te Waiateruati, the only fortified 
pa in South Canterbury. This was confirmed by the chief surveying 
officer of H.M.S. Acheron, who wrote of the South Island Maoris in 
May 1849: ‘Now, in the Middle Island, they are too few and 
scattered ever to give a moment’s apprehension and farther, they have 
been so thoroughly prostrated in spirit from the recent invasions and 
horrible wars of extermination carried on by the northern chiefs that 
they look upon the white settlers as guardian spirits.’ 

In 1849 Charles Obins Torlesse, the first European to explore 
inland South Canterbury, reported that there were not more than 
150 natives in the whole district, of whom 100 lived at Arowhenua, 
the remainder being scattered about in favourite spots among the 
downs: * They are exceedingly anxious for the arrival of Englishmen 
amongst them,’ he reported when he returned to Akaroa, ‘ fully alive 
to the advantages of possessing flocks and herds of their own and 
capable of being useful as labourers, but many of them are in bad 
health, and will probably ... be all dead before any white men locate 
near them.’ This report suggests that the Maoris had already begun 
to move away from Te Waiateruati, for he refers to Arowhenua as 
the largest southern settlement. 

A census of the Maori population, published in the Provincial 
Gazette of 16 December 1861, gave the Canterbury total as 480, of 
whom ninety-nine lived in South Canterbury, fifty-nine of them at 
Arowhenua and forty at Waimate, all of them belonging to the 
Ngaitahu tribe except six ‘ foreigners ’. No mention was made of 
the Ngatimamoe tribe until the census of 1896 when the population 
in South Canterbury had risen to 215. By that time the Maoris 
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seem to have grouped themselves into two areas, with the Ngaitahu 
at Arowhenua and the Ngatimamoe, of whom there were eighty-eight, 
at Waimate. 

From the evidence available, it seems that there was never any 
large native population in South Canterbury, and Te Waiateruati, 
the site of which is now the Waipopo reserve, was the centre, though 
seasonal camps were set up when parties went on food-hunting 
expeditions. Like the Maoris of Cook’s day, settlements were near 
the coast and at river mouths and lagoons, where food was more 
plentiful, but inland journeys were made to trap eels and wekas. 
South Canterbury Maoris made such journeys to the Mackenzie 
Country in the autumn, when the birds grew fat on the berries which 
flourished there. The hunters entered the inland basin through passes 
named after Burke and McKenzie and obviously spent some time 
there, for the remains of two old whares still existed on the northern 
shore of Lake Tekapo in 1858, and greenstone tools have been found 
at old oven sites, along the north-east coast of Lake Pukaki. The last 
recorded expedition to the Mackenzie basin was made in 1889 when 
Maoris from Arowhenua returned with three tons of birds, cured in 
their own fat like mutton-birds. The largest recorded catch of eels 
in recent times was in 1941 when 2,500 were obtained from the 
Wainono lagoon, after which they were preserved and sent to Maori 
soldiers serving with the New Zealand Division in the Middle East. 

The South Canterbury Ngaitahu shared in the intensive quest for 
greenstone which was a feature of the culture of the Ngaitahu tribe 
wherever situated on the east coast of the South Island. The most 
favoured route from the southern settlements was via the headwaters 
of the Waitaki and the Lindis Pass into the Clutha. Parties from the 
Temuka region used one Mackenzie Country pass, via Lake Ohau, 
and often moved north along the foothills to the Rakaia gap through 
the mountains. The Ngaitahu claim that the source of greenstone, 
in Westland, was unknown to them until their vanguard reached the 
Temuka district, about 1700. On archaeological and other grounds 
it is difficult to believe that the Ngaitahu were unaware of greenstone 
before this; and a traditional story that men shaping a canoe with 
ordinary stone adzes were approached by a deranged woman of a 
Westland tribe, bringing greenstone adzes, who had crossed the Alps 
and travelled down the Rakaia, means either that this was their first 
realisation that the source of greenstone was west of the Alps or, 
more probably, their first knowledge of the Rakaia route.* 

* According to Maori tradition this woman was a member of the Ngati- 
wairangi, of Westland, and had travelled alone up the Hokitika River, crossed 
the Alps through the Browning Pass, and then entered Canterbury down the 
Rakaia River. 
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The southern Maoris had certain articles which they bartered in 
the north — mutton-birds, which Shortland in his 1844 report con¬ 
sidered an unwholesome food, the root of the cabbage tree after it 
was baked, greenstone, the feathers of the white heron, and a 
strongly-scented oil obtained from the spiny taramea. In return for 
these they obtained kumaras, mats and canoes from the North Island. 
Apparently, by the time of European settlement, northern parties 
were in the habit of going south on bartering expeditions. 
Bishop Selwyn reported in 1844 meeting one such party, numbering 
thirty, travelling down the coast in canoes. 

Although there have been instances of Maoris enjoying a long 
life — one of them, Hoani Kahu, died at Arowhenua on 29 November 
1887 at the reputed age of 110 years — the ancient Maori did not 
enjoy a long life span. George Rees, Colonial Surgeon in 1851, was 
instructed that year to report on the health of the natives. After some 
months of inquiry, he produced a report which gave some of the 
reasons for the bad health which then afflicted the Maoris. He said 
that scrofula was almost universal among them, the cause of which 
he attributed to deficient clothing, bad lodging, improper diet and 
the humid atmosphere of an unimproved country ’. Such conditions 
he considered were the remote cause of nearly every disease afflicting 
the race, and added, ‘ The natives do not appear to be blessed with 
a very long life, very few being met with whose ages exceed 
sixty years. 5 

Under the first agreement concerning the sale of Canterbury lands 
to the Government, certain reserves were set apart for the use of 
the Maoris. In March 1848 the Governor, Sir George Grey, visited 
Akaroa and discussed with Ngaitahu chiefs the sale of lands between 
the Nelson and Otago blocks, and instructions for their purchase 
were issued in April that year to E. J. Eyre, Lieutenant Governor of 
New Munster, as the South Island was then called. This sale was 
negotiated by H. Tacy Kemp on 12 July 1848, but it was afterwards 
alleged that he had not set aside the 4 ample native reserves 5 which 
had been requested by Grey. Because no one in authority was 
satisfied with Kemp s transaction, Mantell was despatched later in the 
year to survey and establish reserves in all places occupied by the 
natives. This he did, but the Maori population was then small and 
appeared to be decreasing. Natives in later years, when their 
numbers increased, claimed that the reserves were both unsuitable 
and inadequate. 

Through the years members of the Ngaitahu tribe have made 
heavy claims on Government, always alleging that the conditions of 
the Kemp agreement were never fulfilled. In 1911 representatives 
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of all South Island Maoris met at Rapaki to press their claims. 
In 1912 a deputation representing the Maori interests waited on the 
Prime Minister, the Right Hon. W. F. Massey, in Wellington, 
claiming either two million acres of land or two millions in money, 
as a settlement of their claims. Negotiations dragged on through the 
years and it was not until December 1944 that Parliament agreed, 
under the Ngaitahu Claim Settlement Bill, to end the land claim by 
agreeing to the payment of £10,000 a year for thirty years. The first 
payments were made to the Ngaitahu Trust Board the year the Bill 
was passed, and the last will be made in 1974. 

Apart from monetary payments, Maoris still hold reserves in 
South Canterbury set apart for them and their families at various 
times. Mantell reserved 376 acres at Arowhenua, 17 acres at Raki- 
pawa, 187 acres on the Umukaha (Temuka), 20 acres at Caroline 
Bay, and 13 acres on the north hank of the Waitaki River. At the 
time of his visit in 184*8, when he set aside these land reserves, he 
estimated that there were 117 Maoris living in South Canterbury. 
Apparently there was some feeling among the Maoris at Temuka in 
1861, for that year E. Dobson, Provincial Engineer, reporting to the 
Provincial Council, urged the purchase of land for a road between 
the Opihi and the Temuka Rivers through the native reserve ‘ as the 
Maories behave with great insolence whenever the swollen state of 
the river makes it necessary for travellers to pass along the river 
banks instead of travelling along the river bed, as it usually done 
when the river is low, to avoid trespassing on the native reserve’. 

Additional native reserves were set aside in 1868 by the Canter¬ 
bury Provincial Council, 874 acres for the Maoris living at 
Arowhenua, to which the majority had moved from Te Waiateruati, 
and 570 acres for those at Waimate which, before the arrival of 
Europeans, had been only a seasonal camp site. There was still 
dissatisfaction, however, among some of the Maoris, and in 1877 a 
number of those from Arowhenua, led by their chief, Te Maiharoa, 
decided to take drastic action as a protest against the Government’s 
delay in settling their demands for compensation. They moved to 
Omarama, in the upper Waitaki basin, and occupied land on the 
Omarama and Ben More sheep runs. In August 1879 the North Otago 
Times, in a lengthy article, reported that 150 Maoris had been 
successfuly removed after camping there for about two years. The 
owners of the stations had all that time maintained two men on 
constant duty to watch marauding Maori dogs. A force of twelve 
armed constables and seventeen volunteers from the sheep runs, 
commanded by Inspector Thompson, watched the removal, which 
took place without any great excitement. When the armed party 
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arrived the chief was ill and was given permission to remain for 
some days, but all the others departed in the stipulated forty-eight 
hours. Fifty of the 150 Maoris were men, the remainder women and 
children. They had with them thirty drays, 100 horses (in splendid 
condition), and 100 dogs, which had been the terror of the shepherds. 
These Maoris moved to reserves at the mouth of the Waitaki River, 
but many soon returned to Arowhenua. This is the only known 
instance of direct action taken by them in South Canterbury, though 
in 1852, when Mantell revisited the Waitaki, he stated that Huruhuru, 
a chief who earlier had been most helpful, and his friend Rakitawini’ 
neither of whom impressed him on that occasion, were wantonly 
destroying the bush to spite the Europeans. 

The reserve of twenty acres, No. 884, at Caroline Bay, mentioned 
previously, was near the site of Weller’s whaling station. In 1871 
this area was reduced by four acres which were required for the main 
railway line, and for which compensation was paid. The Maoris, 
however, made little use of this reserve, round which the residential 
area of Timaru was spreading. In January 1914 it was subdivided 
into sixty-six sections and those who made use of their share paid the 
necessary half rates, but others paid neither rates nor cultivated 
the soil. Finally, after a period of petition and counter-petition, this 
sixteen-acre reserve was purchased by the Timaru Borough Council 
for £12,000 and is known today as Maori Park. Negotiations began 
on 20 May 1920 and ended on 3-4 September 1926 when £8,000 of 
the purchase money was paid over. The young people of this 
generation play tennis where once the whalers went about their 
odorous calling. 

Today there are two principal native settlements in South Canter¬ 
bury-one of 500 acres at Morven, the home of most of the Maoris 
south of Timaru; the other at Arowhenua, which takes most of the 
remainder, for the Waimate settlement no longer exists. Both areas, 
and other reserves between the Rangitata and Waitaki Rivers, are 
farmed by their owners, though some are leased. The younger 
generation of Maoris knows little about past history, which has been 
left j t0 P akeha students to try to reconstruct, with expert concentration 
and industry. One interesting comment comes from G. A. Harris, 
Mayor of Temuka, which reflects this loss of interest; ‘There is no 
record here in any person’s mind, Maori or Pakeha, of the pa being 
m any other place than where it is now located, a mile south of 
Temuka. Yet in earlier days, when travellers moving north or south 


There is some difference of opinion here, but as the Maoris had started to 
move away from Te Waiateruati in 1849 and had almost deserted it by 1868, 

extremely b remot°e f rememberin S Te Waiateruati as a pa is 
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directed their course towards the large settlement of Te Waiateruati, 
east of the present Temuka, they saw the whata from afar off, like 
the ruins of some ancient city. Even in 1862 those high store¬ 
houses were a feature of the landscape, for in April that year 
E. R. Chudleigh, while driving a mob of cattle south, recorded in his 
diary without any fastidious attention to spelling: . . drove them 

over the Timooka and Opihi by the Arowhenua bush. There are 
mourays here and two kikes or villages. They keep their goods on an 
ornamental flat table elevated some twenty feet on two or more legs 
about one foot in diameter. You cannot get to the top without a 
ladder which was made of flax.’ Today those whata , of whic 
Mantell made several charming drawings, have long since dis¬ 
appeared. The Maori of today keeps his food in a refrigerator and 
drives to the city in a motor-car along roads which his ancestois 
knew as tracks. 




t^ ar V° j Captam j Ja “ eS ? ook ’? cha , rt > showing the movements of his tiny vessel, 
Endeavour during those^few days in February 1770 when he looked on the 

Watatfand Morven ^ ^ ^ mi,eS ° ffsh ° re > P ossibl y betwee " 





Chapter 3 


The Whaling Era 


The earliest recorded history of South Canterbury began when 
whalers established stations in the sheltered bays at Timaru, capturing 
the whales as they came north to warmer waters in the autumn. 
Shore whaling, established only where they came close to the 
coast, began in New Zealand about 1828-29 because it was a more 
economical method than catching them from ships at sea. The season 
officially opened each year on 1 May as the whales made their way to 
warm, sheltered bays along the coast, where the females produced 
their young, and closed in October as they returned to the cold 
south.* 

At some unspecified day in March 1839 a gang of shore whalers 
employed by George and Edward Weller, a Sydney firm which had 
been operating on the Otago coast since 1832, landed at Timaru. 
Whaling ships may have preceded them, hunting whales in Caroline 
Bay during the season, but there is no record of them or of their 
activities. Sealers may also have visited Timaru before that, for one 
of the early Provincial Council ordinances defined the eastern and 
north-eastern boundary of Timaru as the coast line extending from 
6 Pohatukoko or Whaling Station creek to Seal creek ’, this last a 
stream running into the sea from the public gardens at town 
section fifty-five.f 

Pohatukoko, the stream draining a valley south of Maori Hill, is 
indicated on one of the earliest maps of Timaru. It entered Caroline 
Bay approximately under the present railway viaduct, but as a 
watercourse it has lost its identity, and now flows underground until 
it reaches the beach. Its outlet to the sea was the site from which 
4 the old cart track to the plains 9 left the beach at a former whaling 

* W. H. Dawbin, formerly of Victoria University College, Wellington, an 
authority on whales, states that the females did not calve until they reached 
New Zealand or warmer waters, and their habit of remaining in the bays with 
their young enabled the whalers to capture them more easily. Those frequenting 
the New Zealand coast were right whales and possibly a few humpbacks. 

t John Hardcastle, first schoolmaster at Geraldine and an early editor of the 
Timaru Herald , who was much interested in the history and geology of the 
district, expressed the opinion that a seal rookery once existed near Mutumutu, 
south of Timaru. 
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station. On this 1860 map Pohatukoko is some distance south of the 
Waimataitai lagoon, which no longer exists, and the whaling station 
was marked on the northern corner, just above the beach, of section 
730, which lay to the immediate north boundary of the original 126 
acres of land purchased in the Timaru district. The 4 road to the 
plains ’ still joined the beach at Pohatukoko in 1865, when the mouth 
of the stream was a tidal creek.* 

Timaru, as those first European whalers saw it, was an area of 
gently undulating, tussock-covered downs, through which a few 
watercourses cut their way down to a boulder-strewn beach. Between 
the valleys rose clay cliffs, and reefs of dolorite extended some 
distance into the sea, giving protection to sheltered reaches of water 
along the immediate coast. To the north and south of the downs 
lagoons extended far inland, and the only trees breaking the sky-line 
were cabbage trees. There were no permanent Maori camps. 

No doubt the accounts of sailors who had whaled in Caroline Bay 
from some of the earliest ships to visit that ground induced the 
Weller brothers to establish a station there. Reefs, through which 
there were safe openings, gave reasonable protection to ships, and 
sheltered valleys behind the beach provided sites for try pots and 
habitations, and a supply of fresh water. Moreover, at Timaru there 
were sufficiently high cliffs on which to station look-outs to give 
warning of approaching quarry and from which to direct the men 
in the boats. After a kill the carcase was hauled ashore at high tide 
and immediately prepared for boiling down as soon as the water 
receded. The blubber was cut into lumps two feet square, put into 
try pots and the oil boiled out, after which it was run into coolers 
and then into casks. The residue from this blubber was used for fuel, 
which burned fiercely. The stench in and around the try pots was 
almost intolerable, for the beach was saturated with oil and the 
scraps of whale meat brought myriads of flies from the neighbouring 
tussock.f 

Shore whaling greatly reduced the whale population on the New 
Zealand coast. Henry Weekes wrote in 1841: 4 The calf makes a 
glorious feast for the natives who divide it among themselves, eat 
as much as they can and smoke the remainder.’ He also suggested 
that legislation was necessary to control a system which 4 is rapidly 
tending to exterminate this valuable fish from the New Zealand seas ’. 

* The * old cart track’ has become, in part, the city streets of today, and 
Wai-iti Road, Hewlings Street and Beverley Road run out of the former valleys 
where the whalers worked. 

t One of the best descriptions of whaling will be found in Jerningham 
Wakefield’s Handbook for New Zealand , published in 1848; another in the 
Journals of Henry Weekes , Surgeon , an early resident of New Plymouth. 
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Whalers were rough, as became their calling and the age, but they 
were not all bad. There is little record of the type of men who 
whaled at Timaru, but they were probably a cross-section of any 
other group, about which early opinion differed most strongly, 
particularly among the missionaries. C. B. Robinson, the first 
resident magistrate stationed at Akaroa, in a letter written on 
15 October 1840, suggests that he may have visited Timaru, for he 
says: 6 When I first entered upon my duties here and at the out- 
stations, I found as well might be expected both English and native, 
but chiefly English, living in a state of license which was truly # 
deplorable. 5 * The following month he wrote to his superior officer 
in Wellington, Michael Murphy, first of a long line of Irish police 
officials: 6 Complaints by the natives at Timuroo, a fishery about 90 
miles towards Otago, have induced me to write on the subject to the 
chief, 5 but unfortunately there is no copy of either letter or reply. 

Bishop Selwyn, that stalwart of the church and the first European 
to visit Timaru after the departure of the whalers, had a softer 
opinion of them, for in 1844 he wrote: 4 Though I do not find many 
natives in this island, yet it is well worth the trouble of a visit, as 
the whole shore is lined with whaling stations, peopled by a peculiar 
race of beings, some of whom have been twenty years upon the coast; 
men, not as I supposed, altogether of an abandoned and reckless 
disposition, but retaining even in the midst of their seclusion from all 
civilised and religious habits, many good points of character. 5 

Specific information regarding whaling at Timaru was doubtful 
until the journal of Octavius Harwood became accessible to the 
public, but now the dates of arrival and departure have been 
reasonably established from this valuable source which, like so many 
other historical documents, completely alters a story already taken 
for granted. Early evidence was based on such reports as those of 
Edward Shortland, whose letter book of 1843-44 contained statistics 
about the southern whaling stations, but only this reference to 
Timaru: 4 An open beach dangerous for vessels to approach — but a 
favourite haunt of whales. Fishing carried on only one year and 
then abandoned at Mr Weller’s failure. 5 Other evidence had as its 
basis the reminiscences of Joseph Price, who dictated his story to 
T. Quealy, of Little River, when he was an irascible old man. 
According to this source Price joined a whaling barque, the Caroline, 
in 1831 when she was trading regularly between Sydney and the 
New Zealand whaling grounds. Later he joined the Harriet as chief 
officer and brought a gang of whalers from Sydney to New Zealand 

* Robinson was appointed to Akaroa in 1840. His letters, held by National 
Archives, are a fascinating page of early Canterbury history. 
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for the Weller brothers. From 1836 to 1839, when Price left the 
Wellers and established his own whaling station on Banks Peninsula, 
he was in charge of three shore stations on the Otago coast and said 
that he moved one of them from Blueskin, the Purakanui of today, 
to Timaru. That information, combined with a brief extract dated 
1 July 1840 in the diary of George Hempleman, a German whaler 
early established on Banks Peninsula, saying that 4 Miller went to 
Price’s fishery and got a boat’s crew who left the fishery at 
Timoroo ’ has been much used as evidence that the Timaru station 

* existed for only one year. The brig Harriet , mentioned above, 
belonged to the Weller firm but on 27 December 1839 she was sold 
by George Weller in Sydney, with her cargo of oil, to P. de Mestra 
for £5,050, which suggests the Wellers were then in need of funds. 

Octavius Harwood’s journal denies the Price information and 
makes no mention of the Harriet ever going to Timaru. Harwood 
named all the ships calling there and most of those trading on the 
coast, but he never referred to Joseph Price or to whaling gear going 
to Timaru before March 1839, the month in which the station began. 
Moreover, this journal disposes of the belief that the Wellers estab¬ 
lished a station there in 1836. Philip Ryan, another whaler who 
afterwards established himself on Banks Peninsula, is reputed to have 
worked for the Wellers in Timaru, but his name does not appear in 
Harwood s journal, though he said that he was engaged there in 
1839 and went to Timaru in the schooner Return. 

Harwood was foreman and clerk for the Weller brothers in Otago 
and his journal, which he began on 24 April 1838, provides the first 
authentic information concerning shore whaling stations in South 
Canterbury. An entry of 28 March 1839 records how the firm’s 
schooner, Dublin Packet, of 108 tons, sailed for Timaru (which he 
spells Temudu and Temurdu), carrying a whaling gang of thirteen 
Europeans and their provisions.* Thomas Brown was in charge and 
there were two natives, Tomahawk and Rootie, included in his gang. 
Harwood kept a daily journal, entering the names of all ships 
working the coast stations, and recording all correspondence. On 31 
August 1839 he received a note from Brown from Timaru, asking for 
provisions and reporting that there were seventy tuns of oil at the 
station.f The following months there is a vague reference to taking 
bread to Timaru, and Harwood’s additional note: ‘Agreed with 

* F -. G. Hall-Jones, of Invercargill, states that in the south the letter r in 
Maori sometimes sounded like d and sometimes l to European ears. Harwood’s 
Temudu and Temurdu would be the equivalent of Temuru. Whalers were not 
fussy about spelling. 

f A tun of oil equalled about eight barrels. It was a measure of volume, not 
weight, and corresponded with the wine tun of 252 gallons. 



Edward Weller who, with his brother, was concerned 
with the whaling industry at Timaru 
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Tyroa to take the same. 9 This was the chief Taiaroa, who visited 
Sydney in 1839 and sold large areas of land to the Weller brothers.* 

Edward Weller, who lived at the Otago stations and watched the 
firm’s interests in New Zealand, paid a visit to Timaru in September 
1839 and remained there for six days. This was a successful year 
for the whalers, at Timaru and elsewhere, so the brothers purchased 
large areas of land from the Maoris and established a second station, 
possibly at Mutumutu, with a man named Sutton in charge. They 
must also have considered starting a general store at Akaroa, for 
Robinson, the magistrate, wrote on 4 November 1840: 4 Messrs 
Weller, Duvauchelle, Rhodes and Wood have each expressed to me 
their intention to open a store at this place.’ Sutton s agreement was 
drawn up on 10 October 1839. Apparently he replaced an earlier 
man named Woodham, for an entry of 20 May 1839 stated, Sent 
Woodham to Motumotu to take and keep possession as a fishery four 
miles south of Temurdu at £2 10s a month. This is the present 
Mutumutu, to which W. B. D. Mantell referred when he passed that 
way in 1848 and, in a sketch of the locality, showed cabbage trees 
growing on the curve of the hill below which there is a rifle range 
today. The present main railway line passes nearby. 

Harwood visited Sydney in 1840, returning in the Sarah and 
Elizabeth which called first at Banks Peninsula before going on to 
Timaru, where she lay on 18 and 19 April. From the vessel he 
could see 4 Elefenure [Arowhenua], distant about 12 miles . Strong 
winds blew the vessel back to the Peninsula, but she had returned 
to Timaru by 25 April. Harwood mentions both Sutton and 
Woodham in his journal, but he is not precise about the exact site 
of their station or whether there was more than one. Goods were 
landed and he went ashore to inspect the place, reporting, 4 Good 
houses built — pots set up and everything ready for whaling . . . 
landed all hands, 14 and their luggage.’ This may have been in 
readiness for the opening of the 1840 season in May. Harwood 
thought the landing place good, far better, in fact, than the one on 
Banks Peninsula. 

By 8 May the vessel was back at Moeraki, with Harwood 
reporting to Edward Weller 4 the arrival of the barque Sarah and 
Elizabeth at Moirackie, having discharged stores at Price’s, Brown’s 

* The Australian shipping news of 3 December stated that the Dublin Packet 
left Sydney for Cloudy Bay and Kapiti, after which she took on fourteen tuns 
of black oil and one hundredweight of bone ‘ at Otago and Wycovat . She 
returned to Sydney in January 1839 ‘ bringing an individual of some celebrity 
in his own country, Tyroa, chief of the Southern and Middle Island, New 
Zealand \ The Dublin Packet was wrecked at the mouth of the Taieri River 
in June 1839. 
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and Te Murdu fisheries \ There were several Browns engaged at 
the fisheries, but Thomas Brown was in charge at Timaru in 1840 
(obviously there were changes each year in both management and 
employees) for George Weller’s precise instructions mention this fact. 
Weller’s note also suggests that Price was still in charge of the firm’s 
fisheries in 1840, though he claimed to have left it in 1839. Harwood 
also recorded the names of Brown’s gang, which was headed by 
Samuel Williams, boatsteerer, who was afterwards to return to 
Timaru and become the town’s first publican. Most of this gang, 
nineteen in all, had come from Australia, but as only sixteen were 
landed it may be presumed that the other three had remained on the 
station site from the previous season, which whalers frequently did, 
cultivating patches of soil and living with Maori women as their 
companions. No doubt some of them made excursions to the pa at 
Waiateruati and to cultivations adjoining the Arowhenua forest.* 
The Timaru station obviously worked through the whole of the 
1840 season, which was less successful than that of 1839. A letter 
written by Edward Weller on 15 January 1840 to his brother George, 
and now held by the Mitchell Library, in Sydney, confirms this: 

‘ The loss of the Henry Freeling is bad as we have agreed to supply 
fisheries with casks viz Timeru, Taiari. ... I also have bought land 
between the rivers at Timeru Flat from Tuabraik for £10.’ On 30 
April 1840 another letter from the Otago station said: 6 Whales have 
been numerous at Tairi and Timeru.’ In May that year eighteen 
men were employed at the Timaru station and an entry in Harwood’s 
journal for 23 September states that Thomas Brown had sixty-five 
tuns of oil there. On 6 November a letter was received from Brown 
from Timaru and mentioned that on 29 October, presumably when 
the letter was written. Brown had three weeks’ provisions on the 
ground for the crews of two boats. The arrival of the brig Spectacular 
with Weller, Babington and party and Brown’s gang on board is 
recorded on 11 December 1840, and on 4 January 1841 Harwood 
shipped more provisions to Thomas Brown, who had remained at 
Timaru. t Two days later more letters were received from Brown, 
proof that, although not working, the whalers were still at Timaru 

* The full list of those landed from the Sarah and Elizabeth at Timaru, 
including shore hands, was : ‘Sami. Williams (boatsteerer), Chas. Watkins 
(boatsteerer), Robt. Ridley, Robt. Thompson, Robt. Stevens, John Hannah, 
John Anderson, John Jennett, John Peter, Joseph Clark, Peter Johnson, 
James Rankin, Wm. Mozzaroni, Wm. Reid, Irvine Fisher, Robt. Hollis, 
Thos. Flood (cooper), Wm. Smith (carpenter), and John Lewis.* 

t George D. Babington was brought from Sydney by the Weller brothers in 
1840 to survey land they had purchased from the Maoris and afterwards sold 
to settlers. 
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in early 1841. In February that year news of the Wellers’ failure 
reached Harwood and on 26 April 1841 George Weller wrote: 
‘ Things have gone so cross that I have been obliged to put my 
affairs in trust for the benefit of my creditors.’ The Australian of 
April the following year printed an account of the firm’s insolvency. 

Unfortunately there is no reference to the actual date of departure 
of the last shore whalers from the Timaru station, but Harwood’s 
journal confirms that it operated for two full seasons and was 
preparing for a third. Robinson’s letter of November 1840, from 
Akaroa, concerning complaints from the natives at Timaru is further 
confirmation. The station must have been speedily abandoned and 
much gear left behind, judging by the observations of the first 
overland travellers who saw the site in 1844 and sheltered in some 
of the deserted huts. When the Wellers went bankrupt the 
number of whales was declining so rapidly that Sydney traders 
became alarmed about the future of the industry. Ten years later 
Captain J. L. Stokes, of H.M.S. Acheron , who was making a survey 
round the southern coast of New Zealand, noted: ‘Not a whale 
spout is now seen where ten years ago that number of fish were 
captured daily.’ 

The whaling stations, the existence of which was probably known 
to some of the early travellers before they began their journey, were 
sited at Caroline Bay and Mutumutu, though Caroline Bay seems to 
have contained the last and more permanent station. More evidence 
was found there by the first overland travellers and pioneer settlers 
than at Mutumutu. During the early controversy about constructing 
a harbour, Captain Henry Cain stated that he arrived in Timaru on 
10 March 1857 and that at a point ‘ near Stoney or Whale’s Creek, 
the whalers used to have their pots and try out the oil ’. The remains 
were there long after he arrived. Alfred Wills, a member of Mantell’s 
party which visited Timaru in October 1848, left a sketch of Caroline 
Bay and marked on it ‘ Weller’s old try works (North Station) ’, 
about twenty chains south of the native reserve which has since 
become Maori Park. Arthur Rose, first Customs official stationed in 
Timaru, inspected the beach on his arrival in 1861 and marked the 
site of the old whaling station at the head of Caroline Bay. 

Quite possibly the whalers lived some distance from the scene of 
their operations in order to avoid the stench associated with such 
places, and that undoubtedly accounts for the group of hutments 
found by the first overland travellers. The site of the station in 
Caroline Bay, now covered with houses, streets and gardens, must then 
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have been a pleasant little valley running back to gentle grassy slopes, 
with'a permanent spring of fresh water in the creek bed.* 

Timaru, spelt in a variety of ways, appears on all the earliest 
maps and documents, but there is some confusion about its exact site. 
Perhaps, as so often happened, the ancient Maori, with an expansive 
sweep of the arm, made a gesture which included the whole of the 
landscape within range and called it Timaru. A rough map drawn 
by a Maori in 1841 or 1842 for E. S. Halswell, Protector of 
Aborigines at that time, has marked on it: 4 Timarou, a good 
place for boats.’ At least two of the earliest overland visitors. 
Bishop Selwyn and Edward Shortland, left records which tend to 
confuse the issue, although they give the Maori names for bays, 
streams, and geographical features within the area of Timaru itself. 
Some of these cannot be specifically identified today. It seems that 
in the whaling era, and for some time afterwards, Timaru was the 
name given to the coastline and the sheltering bays between Dashing 
Rocks and Patiti Point. 

The first European traveller to leave documentary evidence of 
Timaru after the departure of the whalers was Bishop Selwyn who 
reached the deserted station, during his overland walk from Banks 
Peninsula to Otago, late on Monday 15 January 1844. He placed 
the site a little more than two miles south of Dashing Rocks, which 
was considered to be the end of the ninety mile beach. Although the 
bishop meticulously recorded with a Payne pedometer the distance 
he walked each day, and entered every section in his journal, it 
would be impossible today to accept his distance between any two 
points because he would be obliged to make detours to avoid swamps 
and lagoons which no longer exist. In his journal he recorded the 
scene from Dashing Rocks and wrote of grassy slopes bearing south¬ 
west towards ‘the deserted whaling station of Timaru’ and added: 

‘ We passed to our sleeping place near Timaru, a deserted whaling 
station exhibiting the usual decorations of such places.’ 

Two days later Edward Shortland, who was tramping north to 
Akaroa, reached Timaru after an unexpected meeting with Selwyn 
near the Waihao River. He spent the first night at Hine te kura and 
the following day, 18 January, after walking an estimated distance of 
a mile and a half, Shortland reached Timaru ‘ where, a few years 

* By 1865 the bed of Whales Creek had been raised at least twelve feet, 
according to James Strachan, who drove from the Levels homestead to the 
landing place further along the beach. Even then, at high tide, the water 
reached to the bottom of the dray when he crossed the stream. By 1870 a stone 
culvert costing £62 bridged the creek and the following year the greater part 
of the main road near Whales Creek had been appropriated for the railway, 
much to the disgust of the residents of the area. 
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before, there had been a whaling establishment’. This suggests the 
site at Caroline Bay. Shortland’s estimate of the distance between 
Timaru and Dashing Rocks is two and a half miles, and he recorded 
in his notebook that he walked over the downs from the site of the 
whaling station to Dashing Rocks in half an hour. 

Four years after Shortland came Mantell, to lay out native 
reserves in South Canterbury. He reached Timaru on 17 October 
1848 after spending some days in the Temuka area and the following 
day, in boisterous weather, he found his men comfortably installed 
‘ in the deserted huts of the Motumotu whaling station after their 
tent blew away. He and Alfred Wills, a surveyor with his party, took 
possession of one of the huts, which suggests that they had been 
substantially constructed. The following day they walked across the 
downs from ‘ Motumotu to Timaru ’ and to some native gardens and 
huts at a place Mantell noted as ‘Te Upokoaterakaitauwheke 
evidently the area round Whales Creek in Caroline Bay and the 
Maori name at that time for the head of the bay. The huts were 
probably those remaining from the whaling days. Mantell laid out a 
reserve and returned to the site he described as ‘ Motumotu ’. 

A report by Charles Obins Torlesse, who explored South Canter¬ 
bury as far south as the Waihao River in 1849, contains a reference 
to the whaling era: ‘I was informed by the natives at Horowenua 
that whaling ships have frequently anchored in the roadstead of 
Timaru and that schooners have ridden there close to the shore in 
perfect safety with any wind off land when fetching oil from a 
whaling station which was formerly there.’ This again suggests, as 
most references do, that there was only one station at Timaru for any 
length of time, and that it was in Caroline Bay. A second station 
at Mutumutu may have operated for only a short time and then 
closed down, probably accounting for the gang which left and went 
to Banks Peninsula. Hut sites have suggested that other stations were 
established at Timaru, but a more reasonable assumption is that try 
pots were moved to wherever whales were brought ashore through 
gaps in the reefs, for it must be remembered that the configuration 
of the coastline, in the whaling era, was vastly different from what 
it is today. Buildings near Patiti Point may have been shelters erected 
to house the look-out men, and the huts in which the earliest travellers 
took refuge could have been used by all the men employed at Timaru 
and placed some distance from the actual site of the try pots, but 
Mantell’s drawing suggests only a primitive village under the shelter 
of the cliff. One reason why Caroline Bay was obviously the more 
permanent site is that there would be no danger of the captured 
whales being stranded on underwater reefs while being towed ashore, 
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whereas this could easily happen at Mutumutu, despite gaps in the 
reefs. When encroachment by the sea in Caroline Bay caused some 
uneasiness in 1880, the Timaru Herald’s leading article referred to the 
site of the whaling station and recalled that 4 23 years ago the early 
settlers perceived that denudation of the land by the sea, at the very 
spot where the railway line crosses Whale’s Creek, was then apparent. 
It was in this same place that the old whalers established their station, 
and it was clear that from the time the fishermen vacated this part of 
the coast to the year 1857 the advance of the sea landwards was 
steady and active.’ 

There seems to have been some confusion, not only about the 
actual sites where the try pots were situated and worked, but also 
about the areas as they are now named. This is not surprising as 
the whole landscape of the 1840’s bore no resemblance to that of 
today, when even swamps and lagoons have disappeared. Even in the 
1860’s the water at high tide washed some distance up George Street. 
Those first overland travellers all helped to confuse the issue by 
referring to the deserted huts 4 at Timaru ’ as the actual site of the 
whaling station, whereas it is unlikely, on such a limited area of coast, 
that there would be a multiplicity of stations owned by the one 
organisation. A more logical view is that the huts were living quarters 
and store sheds grouped most conveniently for the men working the 
try pots at the head of Caroline Bay and at Mutumutu. Mantell, in 
the various journals and documents he left relating to his southern 
journey, seems to have confused 4 Awaomotu ’ with 4 Motumotu ’ and 
placed 4 Motumotu ’ (site of the huts he sketched) north of Patiti 
Point. Like Selwyn he recorded the times taken to walk between the 
various known points. For example, on 20 October, when he 
continued his journey south after spending some days in and about 
the whole area of Timaru, he entered this tabulated record in one 
notebook: 4 Motumotu start 10.45, te Patiti (Turaei drowned) 11, 
Pureora open 1.45, Otaia 4.30.’ 

When Samuel Hewlings made a detailed survey of the coast line 
southwards from Timaru in 1855, he indicated a whaling station site 
and try pots on the cliffs at Scarborough, with 4 Mutumutu Point ’ a 
little further south, but no reference has been made to it by the first 
permanent residents of Timaru, whereas there is ample reference to 
the Caroline Bay site and a little to Mutumutu. Alfred Wills, a 
surveyor with Mantell’s party, left a map showing a group of huts 
near the old try works at the head of Caroline Bay, but these were 
evidently those then occupied by a small group of Maoris. 

There is no record of any European women going to the whaling 
station with their husbands, but wives of ships’ captains often 
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accompanied their husbands to the whaling grounds, enduring with 
them all the hardships and discomforts of life on a small vessel in 
the winter season. Some of those spartan women may have made 
shore excursions at Timaru, but judging from the number of half- 
caste children reported by the early missionaries and other travellers, 
white women were not the companions of the whalers living at 
Timaru. The Harwood journal’s only reference to women is a vague 
one included in the entry for 28 April 1840 when stores and fourteen 
men and their baggage were landed from the Sarah and Elizabeth , 
after arriving from Sydney, to begin the season in May. This reads: 
6 Mr Sutton and Woodham at the fishery — Sutton’s woman had 
spoken to Hughes off a river below Elefenure [Arowhenua] but came 
on thick and saw no more of him.’ There is a suggestion here that 
Sutton and Woodham had remained at Timaru after the 1839 
season ended. 

Whales continued to frequent the Timaru roadstead long after 
the town was established (three were reported in the harbour area 
on 30 July 1884) and there was a brief resuscitation of the industry 
in 1862 when a whaling station was established at Patiti Point. 
On 14 May that year the Lyttelton Times reported: 4 We hear that 
Mr Le Cren, of Timaru, has just started a whaling station off Patiti 
Point. . . . One whale was seen off Timaru a day or two ago.’ Three 
months later a further report stated that the men at the Timaru 
whaling station 4 have been busily employed boiling down the blubber 
of a humpback whale. . . .’ The whale was caught on 18 July but 
sank for three days before it was dragged ashore. The report added: 

4 Fortunately the station is nearly a mile from the town.’ This enter¬ 
prise lasted for only one season and caused the community to 
complain of the stench. On 27 December 1864 Pieter Kippenberger, 
who had found a stranded whale on the beach and employed a man 
to assist in cutting it up, was sued for non-payment of wages. Oil was 
then worth threepence a gallon, according to evidence heard in the 
Magistrate’s Court. It was the last record of whaling at Timaru. 

Caroline Bay was so called from very early times and, according 
to Mantell’s report in 1848, was an anchorage frequented by vessels 
plying up and down the coast. The name first appears in memorials 
concerning the sale by Maoris to the Weller brothers of more than 
one million acres of land on 4 December 1839.* In these documents 
Caroline Bay appears as Caroline Harbour and Mutumutu as 
Matumut Bay. 

* Copies of these memorials are held by the Lands find Survey Office in 
Wellington. 
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It has been presumed, quite reasonably but without documentary 
proof, that the bay took its name from a whaling vessel named 
Caroline which whaled off Timaru before the Weller brothers 
established their station ashore, but a search of early shipping records 
discloses a host of ships named Caroline. Some idea of the extent 
of the whaling industry in its heyday may be gathered from a paper 
read by Saxe Bannister before the British Association in London in 
1838 in which he said that two years previously 151 ships visited the 
Bay of Islands, including sixty-four British and forty-nine American, 
and that twelve to thirty-six whaling ships were seen at one time 
‘ off the Southern Island of New Zealand The Colonial Gazette of 
5 January 1839 spoke of ‘ New Zealand’s immense maritime traffic ’ 
and said that the islands were * placed in the centre of the southern 
whale industry and already the rendezvous of many hundreds of ships 
annually Among these ships were at least three named Caroline, 
all trading between Sydney and New Zealand at the same time. 

The Australian, a Sydney newspaper which devoted the greater 
part of its space to shipping and the whaling industry, contains the 
most comprehensive record of the Carolines. The first mentioned 
is a whaler which was wrecked on the Macquarie Islands in March 
1824. The schooner Caroline, Williams master, reached Sydney from 
New Zealand in February 1830 with a cargo of 800 seal skins and 
a quantity of flax fibre, then a desirable article of trade. The brig 
Caroline, of 100 tons, James Smith master, reached Sydney from 
New Zealand also in February 1830 with 100 tuns of whale oil; and 
a few months later the barque Caroline, 196 tons, Swindles master, 
also reached Sydney with a cargo of whale oil. A barque named 
Caroline, the ship in which Joseph Price first came to New Zealand, 
was trading to South Island coastal stations in 1831. In September 
1836 the barque Caroline, Samuel Cherry master, put into Lyttelton 
Harbour, complaining bitterly of the severity of the weather, and it 
has been presumed that this vessel may have whaled in Caroline Bay. 
Cherry was killed by Maoris two years later at Mana Island, but his 
vessel continued to make frequent visits to the New Zealand coast. 
Probably some of the first men of the Wellers’ gangs voyaged in 
a ship named Caroline which had called at Timaru, for long before 
the South Canterbury station was established and long after it was 
deserted, ships named Caroline traded on the New Zealand coast. 
Quite often whaling vessels remained out for two to three years. 
The Caroline, Ames master, reached Sydney in February 1839 with 
600 barrels of black and 200 barrels of sperm oil after being out 
since 1837. 
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The man who could possibly have solved the problem of naming 
Caroline Bay was Samuel Williams who, by 1851, had returned to 
lunaru. Archdeacon Harper found him there in 1857, living with 

‘tu u * m , 3 S °! itary hut ’ °. n the beach, and afterwards wrote: 

Ihe bay, which is a pretty piece of coastal scenery, has a Maori 
name, Te Maru, “ the place of shelter well named as it was used 

c th w W ,, a erS SS 3 landing P lace where they could try out their oil.* 
Sam Williams showed me some of their old try pots still remaining 
on the beach and I spent a pleasant hour listening to his yarns of the 
old days. Unfortunately those ‘ pleasant yarns ’ were never recorded 
y Harper, for they would have clarified the information about the 
whaling era and the station sites. 

The first shipwreck was reported from Timaru in the New Zealand 
Colonist of 2 September 1842 which stated that ‘ The Lady Mary 
Pelham reports that a French whaler has been wrecked on Long 
Beach, Timaroo, about 90 miles to the Southward of Akaroa; all 
hands perished. It is said she had a large quantity of oil on board.’ 
JNo record of such a wreck can be traced by French Archives, which 
have a remarkably full list of French whalers in New Zealand waters 
at that time. It was suggested that this may have been the Gustave, 
Captain Deglos s whaler, but that vessel, after an absence of two 
years, returned to Havre on 22 July 1843 with a cargo of oil obtained 
while whaling in Pegasus Bay ‘and the Timaroo Beach’, which 
implies that after the Wellers left Timaru, whalers still hunted in 
Caroline Bay.f 

Reference has already been made to certain land deals with the 
Maons These were associated with the whaling era and involved the 
whole of the coastal strip of South Canterbury to a depth of fourteen 
miles inland, as well as land as far north as Lake Ellesmere. The 


There has been much quibbling by experts, some of whom cannot soeak 
?* a ° rl ’ a , bout , the interpretation of Timaru, and this seems to be the most logical 

Lr* h lA pl ft ° n th j 9 oast between Oamaru and Banks Peninsula where 
boats could find shelter and it seems to have been the haven of Maoris during 
adverse weather when travelling by sea. Other interpretations have been ‘ the 
sheltering cabbage tree because ti is Maori for cabbage tree and maru, mav be 
^ te, ?/ ete . d 1 a8 s ' elcr ' A logical conclusion is that whalers and others nsinp- 
the Maori language roughly, reduced Te Maru to many of its later form’s untS 
it became the Timaru of today, for this name, like others was subjected to 
murderous spelling by the earliest Europeans. subjected to 

t A report submitted to France from New Zealand in Mav 1843 bv the 

a°eo3 n on r tf ^ Fre ? ch whaling station inferred that the season had no/been 
a good one because of accidents. Several men had been killed, includinc the 

Mr- u “ 



This tracing of an old map held by the Department of Lands and Survey in 
Christchurch shows both the site of the whaling station in Caroline Bay and the 
first area of freehold land purchased in Timaru; also the old cart track. 
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Maoris obviously sold this coastal strip to anyone who was willing 
to buy it. At Akaroa on 12 June 1848 forty chiefs signed a deed of 
purchase disposing of certain lands in Canterbury, Westland and 
Otago to the New Zealand Company, a deed which is known to this 
day as Kemp’s purchase because it was negotiated by Tacy Kemp, 
then Native Secretary. On the hand-drawn map showing the area 
which was involved in this sale, Banks Peninsula was coloured green, 
denoting that it had already been sold to the French, and the native 
settlements and the number of inhabitants at each were indicated in 
red ink. Only one such settlement is shown in South Canterbury. 
This is placed at Timaru, with a population of seventy, but there is 
another, on the south bank of the Waitaki River, with a population 
of twenty natives. 

Much has been made of the inadequacy of the price paid for this 
land, £2,000, but it must be remembered that it had been sold again 
and again. Among the claimants of their purchases were: George 
and Edward Weller, one million acres, for £52 in 1839; D. Cooper, 
150,000 acres, for £40, 1839; E. Cattlin, one and a half million acres, 
for £30; G. Green, 100,000 acres, for £45; E. Cattlin and Co, five 
and a half million acres, for £60, all in 1840. Next came the French 
with a claim for 30,000 acres for £240, though only £6 was paid over. 
These grandiose sales of more land than existed do not complete the 
list. When Major Thomas Bunbury called at Akaroa in 1840 to 
obtain the signatures of the Maori chiefs to the Treaty of Waitangi, 
he reported that Sydney land traders were making preposterous 
claims to land on Banks Peninsula and urged that it be surveyed as 
soon as possible and opened for public competition. By notice 
published in the Sydney Gazette of 16 March 1841 Daniel Cooper, 
of London, merchant; James Holt, of Sydney, merchant; and 
William Barnard Rhodes, of Sydney, master mariner, claimed fifteen 
square miles of Banks Peninsula including ‘the whole of the 
Harbour of Acaroa’ which they said they had purchased from 
Francis Leathart for £40. Hempleman, the German whaler, also 
claimed fifteen miles ‘ east-south inland ’, including Akaroa Harbour, 
with a purchase deed dated 2 November 1839, signed by Tyroa 
(Taiaroa), so that, as Bunbury noted, ‘ This chief was not particular 
how many times he sold the block.’ In 1840 P. Bryne was claiming 
20,000 acres of land in and around Port Levy which he said he 
bought from ‘ Chief Bogana in 1836 ’. 

These claims are quoted as an instance of how the land in earlier 
times was sold and resold, possibly at a time when it was certain 
that New Zealand would become a British colony. The elaim which 
has the greatest historical bearing on South Canterbury, however, is 
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one brought forward by the Weller brothers, for it includes the whole 
of the coastal strip between the Rangitata and Waitaki Rivers, taking 
in ( Caroline Harbour 5 and other features. These Weller claims were 
first mentioned during an inquiry in Sydney in 1839 into smuggling 
by whalers in New Zealand. Evidence was offered by the Customs 
authorities of New South Wales, of which New Zealand was then a 
part, that 27,700 gallons of spirits had been shipped to New Zealand 
in 1838, most of it arrack, an inferior quality rum much drunk by 
sailors and natives. George Weller gave evidence that his establish¬ 
ment employed 108 men in New Zealand and that he allowed them 
1,000 gallons of spirits during the eight months they worked. He also 
said that he had purchased about 400,000 acres of land from the 
chiefs, ‘ one of them Tyroa ’, and that at one whaling station there 
were 4 36 square miles of country \* 

Copies of the Weller brothers’ land claims, which were instituted 
later, are held in Wellington. There are several memorials, all 
concerning vast tracts of Canterbury land. In support of these 
claims the Wellers gave evidence that they had employed George D. 
Babington, who reached Otago in December 1840, to survey much 
of the land, 14,000 acres of which they had sold at 5s an acre, but 
there is nothing to suggest that this was Canterbury land. The only 
memorial containing South Canterbury place-names, and proving 
they were in use among the whalers before 1839, is the following 
one lodged by Edward Weller:— 

That by Deed of Feoffment bearing date the twentieth day 
of October in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-nine made between Golok King and Native chief of 
the Middle part of the Middle Island of New Zealand or 
Tavai Poenammoo f New Zealand and resident at Wakowiki in 
the Island of New Zealand but then sojourning at Otago New 
Zealand of the one part and your memorialist and George Weller 
of Sydney aforesaid Merchant of the other part in consideration 
of one five oared Whale boat, six oars, one mast and sail and 
sundry clothing consisting of Two pairs of Blankets, five pairs 
of Fustian Trousers, Three red twilled flannel shirts, one Pea 


♦ Shortland’s report of 1844 has a reference to the land claims. He stated that 
as whaling establishments increased on the east coast of the South Island 
‘ individuals found it necessary to purchase exclusive rights of fishing along the 
extent of the coast —hence the origin of the tide of many vast tracts of land 
claimed in this island \ 


t The early name for the Middle or South Island was Te wai pounamu, ‘ the 
water of greenstone’. Officially, on Lands and Survey Department maps, the 
South Island 6 was known as the Middle Island until 1907 That year the 
Minister of Lands issued instructions that the names of the three principal 
islands of New Zealand should be North, South and Stewart Islands. 
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Jacket, Two Comforters, Two pairs of shoes, two pairs of 
stockings, three axes in hand well and truly delivered by your 
Memorialist and the said George Weller to the said Golok, the 
said Golok did grant, enfeoff and confirm unto your Memorialist 
and the said George Weller and their heirs All that parcel of land 
situate, lying and being Tekaiho Harbour, in Banks Peninsula to 
the northward; to Waikakai River to the southward; the sea to 
the eastward; and fourteen miles inland along the whole extent 
of coast from the sea contained between the above named Tekaiho 
Harbour and Waikakai River, in the Middle Island of New 
Zealand, to the westward; from Lakaia River to Waitange River, 
the third river to the westward from the Waikakai river to the 
Waitange river, adjoining Mr John Hughes’ purchase, to the 
southward; the whole extent of water frontage to the seaward; 
and fourteen miles from the sea to the westward, along the whole 
extent of the coast contained between the said Lakaia river and 
Waitange river, in the said Island of New Zealand. The above 
named land and purchase includes Matumut [Mutumutu] Bay 
Caroline Harbour, Humikaha [Temuka] River, Hohaipi [Ohape] 
River, Rakatata [Rangitata] River to the south of Lakaia 
LKakaia] and the River Wairewa between Waikakai River and 
and Tekaiho River, in the aforesaid middle island of New 
Zealand. 

That the said sale by the said Golok to your Memorialist and 
said George Weller was declared to be valid and acknowledged 
by John Toawauk King of the Bluff and Native Chief of the 
southern part of the said Middle Island or Tavai Poenammoo 
by a certain writing under his hand and seal endorsed by the said 

Tooo °* feoffment and dated the said fourth day of December 
1839. 

That the estimated content of the said land is one milli on 
acres. 

That the merchandise mentioned in the said Deed of Feoffment 
as the consideration for the said land was at the time of delivery 
thereof to the said Golok of the value of Fifty two pounds 
sterling or thereabouts according to Sydney prices. 

Robinson, the magistrate, observing and reporting to Wellington 
from Akaroa, apparently knew of this transaction, for he mentions 
m a letter of 21 December 1840 that the French captain, Langlois, 
purchased of the natives an additional 90 miles of coast towards 
Otago, previously purchased by Messrs Weller, of Sydney ’. This was 
at a time when French colonists were permanently settled in Akaroa. 

Along with many other land claims, those of the Weller 
brothers were considered in October 1843 by the Commissioners, 
Edward Godfrey and W. Richmond, but as there was no appearance 
of the Wellers and no evidence presented to support their claims. 
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no grant was made. Sir George Grey refused to allow these claims 
to be reopened in 1846. The Maori chiefs who seem to have disposed 
of South Canterbury lands in such quantity did not live there. 
Toawauk was Tuhawaiki, the ‘ Bloody Jack ’ of the whalers because 
of his use of the common expletive, and a paramount chief with 
authority over lands in Canterbury and Otago. He was drowned in 
July 1844 off the point south of Timaru which now bears his name.* 
Golok has been identified as Koroko or Korako, who signed the 
Treaty of Waitangi at Otago and was fifth on the list of those who 
signed the sale of the Otago block to the New Zealand Company 
in 1844. As Korako he was baptised by the Rev. Charles Creed, 
an Otago missionary, in 1848, and he was one of the chiefs at 
Timaru when Shortland called there. Tyroa was the Taiaroa who 
sold large areas of Canterbury and Otago land. In 1843 he was 
living on Banks Peninsula and in 1848 he accompanied Mantell 
through South Canterbury, ferrying him and his party across the 
Waitaki. From a long association with the whaling community he 
developed a taste for strong liquor and the roughest behaviour. 
Mantell describes him as 4 a drunken, noisy native \ 

All that remains in South Canterbury today of the whaling era 
are a few try pots in which the blubber was boiled more than a 
century ago. One of them, used for many years by A. Bennett as a 
watering trough in his yard at Patiti, is now in Caroline Bay. 
Another stands on the verandah of the Blue Cliffs homestead, far 
from the scene where it was originally used. 

* In his later years Tuhawaiki, by his behaviour and intelligence, impressed 
all who met him. When he went aboard the Herald to call on Major Bunbury 
at Akaroa in 1840 he wore full regalia, including gold-laced trousers and a 
cocked hat with plumes. Robinson wrote of him: ‘Tuhawaiki is now in good 
circumstances and I shall deeply regret if he should ever be induced from 
poverty to fall into his old dirty and barbarous habits.’ He was an influence 
for good among the Maoris. 



Chapter 4 


The First Travellers Overland 


Although whalers were the first Europeans to visit South Canter¬ 
bury, they left little record of their activities and none about the 
country. They may have ventured a few miles inland from the huts 
of their station on the coast, and probably did, visiting the natives 
at Te Waiateruati, the principal pa on the northern bank of the Opihi 
River east of Temuka, but the Maoris have made no reference to 
their having done so. The earliest record begins when the first white 
men made the journey on foot between the Rangitata and Waitaki 
Rivers, carrying everything with them and attended by native guides 
and bearers. These men hugged the coast for most of the journey, 
venturing inland only to avoid swamps and lagoons, of which there 
were many more than there are today, or to find easier fords across 
the rivers. They moved with difficulty through virgin country thickly 
covered with a mat of vegetation, finding here and there short 
stretches of track made by the Maoris, which gave them relief from 
the thorns of the wild Irishman and the piercing spines of the 
Spaniard. Usually they protected their legs by binding them with 
some extra material, rather like the puttees worn by soldiers of the 
1914-18 war, and they carried such loads of supplies on their backs 
that they resembled beasts of burden. 

In those early days a traveller’s importance was judged by the 
number of Maori attendants moving with him. Four carriers were 
sufficient to establish a man as a respectable character; anything less 
than that number was dismissed by the natives as quite unimportant. 
Such attendants carried a load of twenty pounds each, in addition to 
their own potatoes and other food. Tobacco took the place of small 
money and was invariably divided into small parcels to prevent the 
exact state of the finances from becoming known. Such deceit was 
necessary because it avoided annoying appeals from the Maoris, who 
expected a traveller to pay according to his means. Even by 1844 
the Maori had become rather mercenary in his demands for money 
and ‘ modernity ’ was beginning to influence the natives, for 
Edward Shortland records that his greatest difficulty was to find 
enough men to accompany him on his journey, ‘the young man of 



During W. B. D. Mantell’s visit to South Canterbury in 1848 he made several 
sketches of the pa at Waiateruati. This one shows some of the raised food 
stores and a palisade 
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the present age having given up the habit of travelling on foot for 
the more easy and rapid voyage by sea \* 

Shortland, one of the first two white men to make that overland 
journey, did so in his capacity as a ‘protector of aborigines’, and 
from his letters, reports, and a book he afterwards wrote, came a 
detailed account of country and people. He carried sufficient food 
to last for a month, though the natives added game in season to his 
larder. His journey was made during the summer, but his advice on 
what equipment should be carried, including that for wet weather, 
was adopted by the men who followed him. From a long list of 
supplies, these are the principal items, for Shortland liked to feel 
comfortable at the end of a day’s arduous tramping: A tent made of 
good duck measuring, when standing, six feet high by six feet long 
between the poles and five feet broad, curved at either end to give 
greater stability in stormy weather; a box fitted with a shallow tray 
for writing materials and several compartments containing cases for 
tea, sugar, biscuits, wax candles, knives, forks, tin plates, and other 
useful etceteras; this box, enclosed in a waterproof case, to be of 
light wood, twenty-one inches long, twelve inches deep and ten inches 
wide, which was a convenient size for a back load and enabled its 
bearer to thread through the intricacies of the bush. Blankets 
sufficient for bedding and to defray extraordinary expenses were to 
be rolled tightly in a painted duck wrapper, six feet long by four 
feet wide, the wrapper to be spread over damp fern or grass which 
served as a mattress at night. Clothes, packed in a waterproof bag, 
should consist of a spare pair of strong shoes, two or three pairs of 
duck trousers (a material better suited than any other to constant 
rubbing against dry fern), and a pair of flushing trousers which 
Shortland considered a luxury after a day’s march in wet weather. 
Cooking gear was simply an iron saucepan and a small iron tea kettle, 
but a tomahawk for chopping wood was an essential item. Finally 
there were oiled linen bags large enough to contain five to six pounds 
of flour and several smaller bags each holding two to three pounds 
of tobacco. 

W. B. D. Mantell, who made the same journey four years later, 
left a briefer description of what he himself carried as he trudged 
through the tussock and fern — one blanket or poncho or plaid, a 
towel, cake of soap, comb, brush, and toothpaste, two flannel 
waistcoats, three shirts, three pairs of socks, a pair of trousers, two 
handkerchiefs, a chest containing newspapers, sketch-books, pencils, 

* By 1844 there was considerable traffic by the Maoris between the coastal 
stations of Otago and those of Banks Peninsula, and they frequently used old 
whaling boats to make the journey. 
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W. B. D. Mantell’s party on the plains near the Waitaki in 1852, showing 
how the men carried food and equipment Alex. Turnbull Library 


memorandum books, compass; two pounds of tobacco, candles, tea, 
sugar, knife and matches. 

Shortland began his journey from the south, leaving Otago in 
January 1844 and at Waikouaiti, which he left on 4 January, he met 
a number of Maoris on their way to visit relatives at Te Waiateruati, 
taking as presents casks of preserved mutton-birds. By 10 January, 
after noting that vast shoals of a tiny fish turned the sea a muddy 
colour near the coast, and that he frequently disturbed quail which 
flew close to the ground and were difficult to shoot, he reached the 
Waitaki River to find it flooded. Shortland and his party moved 
several miles inland to a place he called ‘ Te Puna a maru where 
the river was almost a mile wide, ‘ furiously rapid, dirty white, pipe¬ 
clay colour and a ‘ strangely hot, dry and oppressive * nor 9 wester 
was blowing. Several Maoris, one of them the chief Huruhuru, 
offered to ferry Shortland and his party across the river and were 
soon making preparations for the crossing, some of them cutting 
raupo and others digging fern root which they sweetened with tutu 
juice after pounding it into a dough to use as food for a journey.* 

* This fern-root dough appeased hunger for a long period. Only the stems 
of the tutu which carried the berries were considered by the Maoris to be 
poisonous. 
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Shortland spent four days waiting to cross the river and during 
the evenings Huruhuru gave him information about the interior of 
South Canterbury, drawing with a pencil the outline of four lakes 
which were due west from their camp and nine days journey inland 
and only two from the sea on the west coast. The natives must have 
made frequent excursions into what is now known as the Mackenzie 
Country, for Huruhuru briefed Shortland about the best stopping- 
places and where to find eels and wekas in quantity. In the report 
he made later to the Chief Protector of Aborigines in Auckland,* 
Shortland expressed the opinion that the country along the Waitaki 
River would be suitable only for sheep pastures, but he left a 
remarkably provocative forecast of the Mackenzie basin, based on 
Huruhuru’s information: 6 From his description it appeared that 
there were extensive plains in the interior of this part of the island, 
similar to which we are now traversing and no doubt well adapted 
to pasture sheep. The lofty range of hills, however, separating them 
from the coast, and the absence of any kind of harbour between 
Banks Peninsula and Otakou [Otago] must always prove a serious 
impediment to the profitable export of wool from these otherwise 
valuable tracts of land. We may, however, carry on the imagination 
to another century — when this now desert country will no doubt 
be peopled — when the plains will be grazed on by numerous flocks 
of sheep.’ 

By 14 January the Maoris had completed their rafts, or mokihi, 
of bundles of raupo tied together with flax, shaped like a canoe and 
remarkably buoyant.f On these frail craft they were carried along 
at six miles an hour, 6 the water boiling up all around us \ and almost 
overturned before reaching the northern bank four miles downstream. 
No willows or vagrant gorse then grew in the beds of the rivers, 
which, when in flood, were wide streams running at a tremendous 
pace. The Waitaki was considered to be the most dangerous of the 
South Canterbury rivers, and its roaring could be heard long before 
it was seen. 

After crossing this river Shortland, often walking twenty-six miles 
a day despite his heavy pack, set out on the morning of 15 January 
on his journey through South Canterbury, the purpose of which was 
to take a census of the natives and to report on them. But he did 
more than this; he left an invaluable record of several aspects of this 

* In March 1846 Sir George Grey abolished the office of Protector of 
Aborigines which William Pember Reeves later described as the source of 
much well-meant but unpractical advice*. 

t These craft often floated out to sea and drifted up the coast as far north 
as the Ashburton River, where they were found strewn along the beach. 
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virgin country, place names, soil, and plant and bird life. Because the 
Maoris had no written language, attempts at phonetic spelling were 
not always successful; consequently many of the place names of the 
earliest travellers, including some of those left by Shortland, cannot 
be identified. His first call seems to have been at Marokura, near 
the base of the hills, where he was shown a large shallow pit called 
Rakitaneke’s oven, the scattered stones of which were once used for 
roasting human flesh. He then moved five to six miles inland, noting 
that the soil was richer there and covered 4 with grass, tutu, 
tumatakuru, taramea and ti \ As they walked, Shortland gathered 
details from the Maoris about the various plants, and reported after¬ 
wards how the taramea, the needle-pointed Spaniard of the pioneers, 
was held over a fire until it exuded a highly prized oil which the 
natives used as a perfume and sent to tribes in the North Island 
either as barter or as a present from one chief to another. 

On his first night in South Canterbury Shortland camped in a 
dry channel on the Waihao River and replenished his larder by 
shooting paradise duck, the flesh of which he judged less delicate and 
not so tender as that of the grey duck. In reaching the Waihao, 
Shortland must have taken a path along the line of the present 
Ferry Road. The following morning he parted from Huruhuru, who 
was accompanied by his wife and a slave, and continued along a 
pebble beach separating a three-mile-long lagoon and several smaller 
ones from the sea. Because of the loose shingle he and his men 
travelled only six to seven miles that day and when evening came 
they camped beside a small lagoon which the natives told him was 
‘Te Whakai a Kohika \ the eating place of Kohika.* This was 
the site of a meeting which, in that great loneliness of sea and river 
and plain, must have been as dramatic as it was welcome to the 
two principals. While Shortland was making his way north, 
Bishop Selwyn, New Zealand’s first bishop and a man of such 
physical strength and energy that he outstripped his native guides 
and bearers, was going south on foot. Shortland describes that 
historic meeting in a few words: 4 We had lit our fire and were 
engaged pitching the tent or collecting driftwood . . . when we were 
surprised to see at a distance a man alone, dressed in European 
clothes, coming towards us along the beach. My natives soon 
distinguished the peculiar form of his hat and pronounced him to be 
Bishop Selwyn. And so he proved to be. . . . His Lordship invited 

Hugh McCully, a student of early Maori history, places this lagoon about 
two miles south of the present Makikihi. The Kohika of today is about two 
miles north of Makikihi. Like so many translations of Maori place-names the 
interpretation quoted above can have other meanings. 
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me to sup with him and gave me names and distances of the 
principal rivers and resting places.* ... I was able to do a like 
service in respect of the remainder of his journey as far as Otakou,’ 
an interesting comment on how information was passed on by those 
infrequent travellers of the early days. Shortland had run short of 
provisions and was living on fern root and dried fish, with tea and 
sugar, but his stores were replenished by a gift of flour and rice 
from the bishop, who was making his first journey through his 
vast diocese. 

They parted on the morning of 17 January, after breakfast and 
prayers, for Shortland, during the whole of his journey, held a short 
daily service for members of his party, but on this occasion joined 
with the bishop. After leaving Selwyn he toiled along the beach for 
about six miles and then crossed some grassy hills where he 4 tasted 
good water at Waimakihikihi ’ for the first time since leaving 
Waihao, as all the lagoons had been brackish. From there on 
Shortland’s progress was hindered by lush growth, which overhung 
the path all the way to Pareora. This is his first reference to a 
definite path, one which the Maoris must have used in their journeys 
to and from the Waitaki and Otago, and he mentions another defined 
pathway as he approached the outskirts of what is now Timaru. 
He crossed the Pareora at the river mouth, moved along the beach 
for four miles and then two and a half miles along a pathway, 4 a 
short distance inland and more trodden than any we had yet seen \ 
This path led them to 4 a vale where we found some old huts, as well 
as plenty of firewood and water ’. Shortland noted this place as 
Hine te Kura, a Maori place-name which has been identified by some 
people as a site in the Botanical Gardens, by others as a spring 
running into Saltwater Creek. His journal of 18 January 1844 
contains one of the more interesting entries, as he mentions that a 
short distance away was Timaru 4 where, a few years before, there 
had been a whaling establishment. Many forlorn-looking huts were 
still standing there which, with casks, rusty iron hoops and decaying 
ropes, lying about in all directions, told a tale of the waste and 
destruction that so often fall on the bankrupt’s property.’ 

Shortland mentions only one whaling station at Timaru, though 
he was the first visitor since the desertion of the station a few years 
previously. In the bay he found Maoris who were sailing north for 

* It is not possible today to identify exactly some of the named sites with 
those of a century ago. Not only are the landscape features unrecognisable, but 
some of the names were obviously confused by the first travellers through the 
then unfamiliar country. Selwyn, with his pedometer, estimated that the 
distance from Timaru to his meeting with Shortland was 20£ miles, but his 
exact starting place cannot be defined accurately. 
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Akaroa with presents of muttonbirds. These were transported in 
ingeniously constructed casks, five to six feet high and ornamented 
with feathers. Shortland digresses to state that eating too much of 
this rich, muttonbird diet by the Maoris brought on a skin eruption 
accompanied by intolerable itching on the arms and thighs, where 
they had been rubbed by fatty hands. 

He walked the site of Timaru on 19 January, crossing the streams 
which ran down to Caroline Bay. 4 The place we are now leaving 
is the only spot where a boat can find shelter between Bank’s 
Peninsula and Te Awa-mokihi,’ Shortland wrote. Guided by Te Rehe, 
from the pa at Waiateruati, he walked for half an hour and came to 
Te Aitarokihi, 4 the commencement of what is called by the whalers 
44 the ninety mile beach 99 which extends from this point, in one 
unbroken line, to Bank’s Peninsula ’. On the shores of the Washdyke 
lagoon (Waitarakao) he found a hut where, on the hot sand, a few 
Maori women were drying fish about the size of whitebait. Shortland 
found them excellently flavoured. That night he reached the pa, 
after Te Rehe, in haste to reach his home, had lost himself in a flax 
swamp, a breach of behaviour considered by the Maori carriers to be 
both unceremonious and unworthy of a gentleman. Shortland was 
quartered at Te Waiateruati in a hut so stocked with fleas that he 
preferred to sleep in his tent, but his night was broken by the noise 
and scuffle of marauding pigs. 

During Shortland’s visit most of the Maoris were busy on their 
cultivations 4 at Harowhenua, a large wood four miles off, and a 
conspicuous object, for in no other direction is there a tree to be 
seen ’, but he spent from 20 to 23 January at Waiateruati, making a 
census of the inhabitants. He recorded the names of the men and 
their wives, and the children of each pair, 130 in all, though he found 
that some of the Maoris present did not belong to any of the families, 
but were regarded as slaves and descendants of the Ngatimamoe and 
therefore unworthy of being reckoned with the others. He also 
observed the Maoris harvesting the root of the cabbage tree which, 
when baked or steamed, produced sugary crystals on the fibres. 

After leaving what is now the district of Temuka, Shortland 
crossed several streams near which the soil was better 4 than any we 
had yet seen on the plains’ and on the night of 24 January reached 
the Rangitata River which he found 4 rapid like the Waitaki and 
subject to flooding’. The following morning he and his party 
crossed through three channels and on the north bank ascended cliffs 
about fifty feet high. His last glimpse of South Canterbury was of 
the tree-less plain: 4 The western mountains were here very distant — 
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probably more than thirty miles — the intervening space being a 
level plain without a tree to be seen on its surface, bounded on the 
east by a cliff 50-60 feet high.’ 

Meanwhile Bishop Selwyn had completed his journey and com¬ 
mitted to his journal some most excellent observations on the land¬ 
scape as he saw it in 1844. He carried a pedometer and each day 
entered accurately the number of miles he walked, but as the immense 
swamps and lagoons extended some distance inland, it is often 
difficult to follow him as he skirted obstacles which no longer exist.* 
He carried a map, but it showed neither the Rakaia nor the Waitaki 
Rivers, this last, he said, being unfordable. In a letter Selwyn wrote 
after his return to Wellington, he conveys an idea of how uninhabited 
the country was: ‘After leaving the Peninsula [Banks] I walked to 
Moerangi near Otakou along a coast which you will find on Wylde’s 
map unhonoured by a single name and which does not in fact contain 
much more than one inhabitant for every mile of distance.’ 

The Bishop entered South Canterbury on 13 January 1844, 
crossing the Rangitata near the mouth and then following along the 
coast to the Ohapi River (now the Orari) which he crossed and then 
turned inland, observing in his journal: ‘ Slow walk over the plain 
from the tumatakuru bush, which made the men feel their way very 
cautiously.’ That afternoon, after walking seventeen miles, he reached 
Waiateruati, which looked impressive from a distance because its 
lofty whata ‘ looked like the ruins of ancient temples However, 
the illusion vanished with closer acquaintance. There he remained 
until 15 January, holding a morning service and registering the 
names of both men and women, including those who were absent. 
In the afternoon he began a walk of twelve and a half miles which 
brought him to Dashing Rocks and the end of the ninety-mile beach. 
Here he baptised the grandchild of Te Rehe, who lived there with 
his wife in a hut. It was a beautiful evening, that Monday of 
15 January 1844, and into the Bishop’s journal went a record of 
the scene. To the north-west lay a blazing raupo swamp; to the 
north the high mountains beyond the vast plains of Waiateruati, with 
only one clump of trees to arrest the eye: to the south-west the gentle 
grass slopes bore away towards ‘the deserted whaling station of 
Timaru’, to which Selwyn made his way and camped in a grassy 

* The coastal region of the original Waimate run was covered with a dense 
growth of rushes, niggerheads and flax, one great belt of which stretched from 
the Waimate Gorge to the sea, wrote E. C. Studholme in Te Waimate. The 
main swamp extended from the present Willowbridge to the Makikihi River 
and contained thousands of acres of quaking bog * impassable except in some 
places where a man could jump from one giant niggerhead to another’. 
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hollow. Not content with such a day, he walked to the whaling station 
and gathered up a large log and a block because of a shortage of 
fuel near his camp,* 

The following day Selwyn walked more than twenty miles and 
in the evening made his memorable meeting with Shortland where he 
‘ joined camp and got estimates of distances from him \ The bishop’s 
brief note is a good example of British understatement: 4 He had no 
expectation of meeting me and was not a little surprised.’ On 17 
January Selwyn followed along the beach for eight miles and crossed 
the Waihao where he found Huruhuru, 4 chief of the Waitangi, who 
was eating eels. Stopped to dine,’ after which they continued across 
the plain, skirting low hills on the right, and came to the Waitaki, 
4 Grand river — milk white with melted snow.’ Huruhuru ferried 
Selwyn across in mokihis and the bishop noted how the 4 reed boat 
performs its zigzags across the river ’, also that Huruhuru’s manners 
4 are singularly charming, though he has scarcely ever seen any 
more polished models amongst our countrymen than the whalers 
on the coast 

Those two first overland travellers, Selwyn and Shortland, both 
intelligent, observant men, have left the most authentic accounts of a 
country previously untramped except by wandering bands of Maoris 
on food-hunting and other expeditions.! The only other record 
remaining from 1844 is a brief observation by David Munro, but he 
looked on South Canterbury from the deck of the schooner Deborah, 
much as Cook had looked landwards from the sea seventy-odd years 
previously, and almost from the same distance. On 14 April the 
Deborah stood off-shore somewhere between Timaru and Waimate 
in misty weather, but the following day, when the weather cleared, 
those on board were able to examine the coast: 4 The surface growth, 
as well as we could observe it through our telescopes, seemed 
luxuriant and the whole country thickly dotted with the ti-ti.’ 

Frederick Tuckett, who was sent from Nelson in 1844 as agent 
and surveyor to select a site for the 4 New Edinburgh Settlement 
reached Lyttelton in the Deborah on 5 April and prepared to walk 

* Selwyn estimated the distance between Te Waiateruati and Timaru, which 
he measured as he walked, at 12.4 miles, and refers to two streams he crossed 
as the Matai and the Puarau Rivers. From the end of the ninety mile beach, 
which he called Tiaitarakihi, to Timaru was 2.4 miles by his pedometer. From 
a vantage point at Tiaitarakihi he described the swamp and the rolling downs 
stretching to the old whaling station. 

t Henry Sewell, who arrived in Canterbury in 1853 to straighten out the 
financial difficulties of the Canterbury Association, recorded in his journal: 

4 The plains without compass or marks to steer by are like open sea,’ and added 
that it was generally unsafe for anyone to travel alone over them. 
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across the plains, hut a set of unfortunate accidents caused him to 
abandon his project. Perhaps because of this and his defective 
hearing, his observations on Canterbury seem a little sour: The 
great plain is not worth occupying in small sections — it would be 
absolute ruin to the occupiers, however able and industrious.’ Later, 
however, when he reached Moeraki he walked over much of that 
country in order to obtain information, and one of his guides told 
him that the 6 land adjacent to the River Timaru ’ was the most^fertile 
on the whole coast. There are several early references to the 6 River 
Timaru which is generally accepted as the Temuka region, since 
no river joins the sea at Timaru, though the Otipua lagoon may have 
been given the status of a river. Tuckett’s misfortune is one of the 
might-have-beens of South Island history, as it caused him to select 
Otago as the site of the Scottish settlement whereas, with better 
fortune, he might have selected some part of Canterbury. 

Late in 1844 W. Heaphy, who is not to be confused with the 
artist-explorer of that name, set out from Otago on an overland 
journey to Nelson, carrying one of Tuckett s maps, a compass and a 
letter to William and John Deans, who were then established at 
Riccarton. He reached the Deans homestead in February 1845, but 
there is little of interest to South Canterbury in the brief record of 
this long trek. 

The Rev. Charles Creed, one of the early Wesleyan missionaries 
and, like Selwyn, a man of great determination and strength, passed 
through South Canterbury in 1845. His parish extended from the 
Kaikoura Mountains to Foveaux Strait, with headquarters at 
Waikouaiti, on the Otago coast. In October 1845, after conducting 
services at Maori settlements on Banks Peninsula, Creed began his 
journey to Otago on foot, confirming many of Selwyn’s observations 
about the lack of water on the plains and the state of the country. 
It must have been a fine spring that year, for he found the Rakaia 
River almost dry and was forced to walk fifteen miles, parched with 
thirst, until he came to the next fresh-water stream. By 11 October 
Creed and his three assistants reached Waiateruati, which he and 
several others called Te Waiaitemati. Creed remained there for three 
days, baptising and marrying the Maoris, of whom there were eighty 
at the pa, including children. There, also, he met Maoris who visited 
the pa from Caroline Bay where they were held up waiting for a 
favourable wind to take them back to Waikouaiti. After leaving 
Waiateruati, Creed called at Timaru, Makikihi and Waitaki, marrying 
and baptising Maoris at each settlement. He travelled an average of 
twenty-five miles a day, carrying a heavy load, and was convinced, 
after spending forty-seven days on the march, that the plains of 
Canterbury would ultimately become sheep and cattle stations. 
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The next overlander was W. B. D. Mantell, who in 1848 was 
appointed a commissioner to settle native affairs in the South Island 
and left Kaiapoi in October to go south to Otago, surveying Maori 
reserves on the way. During this journey Mantell made an invaluable 
collection of notes and drawings which are today preserved in the 
Turnbull Library. These delicate and accurate drawings show the 
country as the earliest travellers saw it and there are sketches of the 
men themselves as they walked the plains, almost hidden under packs 
of clothing and food, guns, survey instruments, tents and cooking 
utensils. Moreover, there are drawings of the cabbage-tree hat, 
rather Spanish looking, with a high circular crown and wide 
upturned brim providing welcome shade for eyes and neck. The tents 
used by these men resemble the pup-tents of the war of 1939-45. 

During this journey Mantell, who was accompanied by Taiaroa, 
a chief who wielded considerable influence, set aside native reserves 
near Temuka and at Timaru, and, like Shortland, took a census of 
the Maoris he found in each settlement. He reached the pa at 
Waiateruati (which he called Te Waitemati) on 5 October and 
remained there for some days. Mantell was well acquainted with the 
Maori language and his observations indicate the change among the 
natives as a result of their association with Europeans. Grog drinking, 
he found, was encouraged by whalers and traders, and exorbitant 
demands were being made by the Maoris for labour and services. 
On 6 October, when he wished to begin taking a census at 
Waiateruati, all the natives had arrived from their plantations at 
Arowhenua, but Mantell was long delayed ‘while they discussed 
their hapu which they did in a manner tedious even to themselves ’. 

One night Mantell overheard the Maoris arranging among them¬ 
selves to give him false names the following day when he would be 
investigating land and setting aside the reserves. After reaching a 
stream which he called the Umukaha (the earlier Temuka), he 
reported, ‘ Here, after much embarrassment and difficulty, I set apart 
reserves for the resident natives, upwards of 80 in number, and 
proceeded to Caroline Bay where I have reserved a few acres in 
exchange for huts and cultivations situated in that part of the bay 
most valuable as a landing place.’ * His camp was established near 
the Waimataitai lagoon, from which he walked ‘to Motumotu 
and back ’. 


While surveying the boundary of the river bank at Temuka, one of Mantell’s 
men was ordered away by Kuri, the younger brother of the chief, Tarawata 
an insolent and very stupid native who has picked up all the bad parts of 
civilisation among the whalers. The other natives laughed and said he always 
was a tool. 
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Mantell spent from 17 to 20 October in and around the present 
Timaru. The day after his arrival there a gale, accompanied by heavy 
rain, blew away the tent and Mantell sent his men to seek shelter. 
Later he found them comfortably installed 6 in the deserted huts 
of the Motumotu whaling station’. In making his investigations 
Mantell found that the native 
cultivations were in the most 
valuable part of the bay and at 
the request of Tarawata he laid 
out a reserve further north, 
presumably one of twenty acres 
later known as Upokoaterakai- 
tauwheke, and now the site of 
tennis courts. That day, also, 

Mantell found a native trading 
boat hauled up in a little bay 
which he called 4 te Awaomotu 
where the occupants had been 
waiting for a week for a fair 
wind for Otago. On 19 October 
he and his men went on until 
night stopped them 6 on a spit 
of a large lagoon of brackish 
water, Otupua ’. There is evi¬ 
dently some confusion here in 
the place names as given by 
Shortland and Mantell, for Motumotu, the present Mutumutu, site ol 
the rifle range, is south of the old lagoon, but this is quite possible 
as no locality seems to have been precisely identified, and names 
were spelt as they sounded to the listener. On 20 October Mantell 
continued his journey south, passing Tuhawaiki Point, where a dead 
whale lay on the beach, but there is little of interest in the remain er 
of his journey to the Waitaki. He reported a series of lagoons and 
swamps between the Otaio River and the Wainono lagoon, which 
forced the party to keep to the shingle beach and to spend three hours 
in constructing rafts to negotiate the outlet. By 23 October, after 
crossing undulating country covered with clumps of cabbage trees, 
he reached ‘ the point ’, from which he could hear the roar of the 
Waitaki River. Apparently this was the distinctive mound visible 
today along Pike’s Point Road from the main south highway. That 
evening he reached ‘two miserable native huts which, with a bare 
ivata, two cropless cultivations, and a small burial fence, constituted 



W. B. D. Mantell, wearing a cabbage- 
tree hat, sketched by a member of his 
party in 1848 Alex . Turnbull Library 
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the settlement of Tauhinu and residence of Te Kapa and crossed 
the river on native rafts found lying on the bank.* 

Apart from his surveys and census of the inhabitants, Mantell 
gathered much information from the Maoris during that journey, 
including a good deal about their tribal history. He was told of a 
seam of coal in the bank of a stream inland from Timaru; he 
reported the native gardens well kept, without fences, and dug with 
native spades, ‘ European spades and forks being held by them in 
utter contempt’; he noticed that an attempt was being made to 
cultivate wheat, but from the number of paradise ducks on the tilled 
ground he anticipated a modest crop; and he remarked that where 
the bush had been destroyed in and around Temuka, immense 
quantities of young cabbage trees had sprung up, through which he 
and his men had to cut their way.f 

In a valuable report covering this expedition, Mantell made 
frequent references to South Canterbury and noted: ‘The whole 
country, from Timaru to Waikouaiti ... is admirably suited for 
immediate occupation by stock, the northern part being, perhaps, the 
best adapted for sheep.’ Such reports, read by the authorities in 
Wellington and Akaroa, and others which came later, may quite 
possibly have influenced some of the early landseekers who 
went south. 

The most complete description of South Canterbury in its pre¬ 
settlement era was the work of Charles Obins Torlesse, surveyor and 
explorer and later owner of the Fernside run in North Canterbury. 
In 1849, at the request of Captain Joseph Thomas, who was engaged 
in a survey of the Canterbury Block for the Canterbury Association, 
he went south in search of coal and, before doing so, obtained as 
much information as he could from Samuel Williams, who was then 
living at Goashore on Banks Peninsula. During this trip, on his own 
initiative, he gathered a surprising amount of information which 
went towards the production of the first lithograph maps of 
Canterbury. He was frequently short of food and lived on rats and 
fern root, and potatoes obtained from the Maoris at Waiateruati, 
the one definite calling place for all overland travellers. 


* Mantell referred to the ‘ Waitaki River ’ and 
spelling of the name. 


was the first to use the present 


t Mantell revisited South Canterbury in 1852 and went as far west up the 
Waitaki River as Coal Creek to examine a seam of lignite coal. He visited a 

^d°rhief tt T m w t °D the . nv ? r at Hakataramea and was much impressed by an 
nnW f ’.l Warekoran, who was living there with his family, but he thought 

to golo far r iXnd 6S “ ManteU mu8t have been the first European 
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Torlesse followed the coastal route south and was accompanied 
by Charlie Davis, a Maori guide who died at Waiateruati on the 
return journey, an American bushman who deserted him at 
Arowhenua, and a German boy named Charlie. He rode his own 
horse Captain, which injured a foreleg south of Timaru and 
ultimately had to be shot, and took with him a donkey, presumably 
the first of such animals to reach South Canterbury. On 12 March 
1849 Torlesse reached the Waihao River, his southern limit, at 
4 o’clock in the afternoon, and camped with Huruhuru, 6 the old 
hunter who has a place at Waitangi but hunts the country round for 
ducks, eels, etc. . . .’ The following day he and his guide, Charlie, 
searched for coal up the river, returning that evening to Huruhuru’s 
camp, evidently a place of little comfort which Torlesse left with 
relief, for on 14 March he wrote: 4 After a bad night with Maori dogs, 
fleas, stink, etc., started towards Pureora.’ On the return journey he 
camped 4 at the old whale fishery ’ at Timaru, but unfortunately does 
not describe it, then went on to Temuka and travelled up the 
‘ Nawai River ’ where he examined a good seam of coal. From a 
point beyond Albury Torlesse climbed a high hill from which he 
obtained a good view of the surrounding country and saw the 
Manahuna Pass which is shown on the map he afterwards drew of 
South Canterbury.* 

This trip was described in a letter dated 16 August to 
E. W. Stafford, then in Nelson. Torlesse had intended being away 
for two weeks, but spent two months on the trip and was almost 
drowned on the return journey when crossing the Rangitata. His boy 
Charlie 4 stuck manfully (and boorish-like utterly unconscious of 
danger) to the donkey’s tail and crossed without mishap. On his 
return to Akaroa in April, Torlesse wrote his report for Thomas. 
This has been much quoted through the years, for it contained the 
first specific information about forests, pastures and geographical 
features, though several of the Maori names he gave do not agree 
with those of a later period. 

Torlesse’s report described all the country bounded on the north 
by the Rakaia River, on the west by the Snowy Ranges, which seem 
in this instance to have been the line of the Rollesby and Dalgety 
Ranges, and the Hunters Hills (called by him the Cheviot Hills), on 
the south by the Waitangi and on the east by the sea. This area he 
estimated to contain about 900,000 acres of level land and about 
400,000 acres of downs and hilly country available for depasturing 

* The accurately fixed points of this map were obtained by Torlesse from 
Captain Stokes, of the Acheron , whose guest he was at Akaroa on his return 
from South Canterbury. 
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sheep and cattle. He estimated the forests at about 30,000 acres, and 
must have been the first European to examine those of Geraldine, 
Waihi and Peel Forest, where he tried to cross the Rangitata, but 
was forced to return to the coast. Torlesse was impressed by the 
evidence of good pasture land on what he named the Aglionby Downs 
which, on his map, extended from the Waihao River to the present 
Woodbury: ‘The growth, which is almost universally luxuriant, is 
principally of grass with scattered groves of ti-palm, but near the 
coast there are sections of land of a richer quality, growing 
abundance of flax, toi-toi, etc., and in the central parts of the plain 
some traces of ancient forests doubtless destroyed by the natives; and 
near the hills stronger growth of grass with occasional fern, and a 
great quantity of thorn called by the natives karo, a spear grass called 
taramea, and a plant named tikumu, from the stripped leaves of which 
the natives make handsome mats and leggings to protect themselves 
from the wounds inflicted upon the undefended traveller by the two 
first-named plants. . . . The soil of the Aglionby Downs, which are 
a series of undulating, and in some places rugged, hills intersected 
by well-watered valleys, is from one to two feet of rich loam resting 
upon a deep bed of yellow marl and bears a strong growth of grass 
intermixed with flax and karo. The ti-palm grows abundantly and 
arrives at great perfection upon these downs.’ 

Proof of Torlesse’s keen and accurate observation is his descrip¬ 
tion of the rivers, the weather and the geographical features, and his 
reference to the rivers indicates the great changes which have taken 
place in a little more than a century: ‘ All the rivers have well-defined 
banks and never overflow them.’ 

After describing coal seams he found on ‘ the river Nawai ’, and 
the abundance of limestone, Torlesse observed that: ‘The only 
obstacles to traversing the district are the banks of the large rivers, 
which are 300 feet high at the western side of the plain, and about 
50 near the coast. . . . Horses and cattle can now be driven in every 
direction over the plains and, according to native accounts, thence 
to the Bluff through the Manahouna Pass which is shown in the 
sketch. A road can be easily formed from the plain to Timaru, which 
is also accessible from most parts of the Aglionby Downs, so that the 
produce of the Southern part of the plain could be shipped there in 
small vessels and conveyed to Port Victoria.’ * 

* Torlesse went south again in 1855 and at Timaru, which he described as a 

* wretched hole’, he found ‘ Hewlings at Rhodes’ house and Captain Ball’. 
Again in 1857 he stayed the night in Sam Williams’s accommodation house and 
met Dr Rayner ‘who was about to settle in this district’. 
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By 1850 the first ships of the Canterbury Association had arrived 
at Lyttelton and by 1851 the track southward across the plains had 
become defined as far as the Rakaia River, after which travellers 
found their way to recognised camping places at river crossings. 
Early in 1851, also, George Rhodes must have made a trip to South 
Canterbury, but unfortunately a letter he wrote 4 from Timaru ’, 
and a 4 sketch of the town ’ he enclosed with it, cannot be found. 
Their only reference is contained in a letter dated 6 May 1851 and 
sent to W. B. Rhodes and Co. in Wellington. A further letter dated 
16 May 1851 refers to chartering 4 Mr Deans schooner for Timaru ’, 
inferring that some of the early communication between Banks 
Peninsula and South Canterbury was by boat. 

W. H. Valpy, the younger, was the first man to complete the 
journey between Christchurch and Otago on horseback. This he did 
in May 1852, in twelve days, though he said he could have done it in 
eight and, if pushed, in seven. At the Rhodes brothers’ station, 
Langhorn, their superintendent, received the party hospitably, but 
Valpy unfortunately gives no indication of site or buildings, and 
wrote that after leaving the station they began another tedious 
journey on the beach and camped for the night on a spit about four 
miles north of the Waihao, where they were without fresh water. 
He had much to say about the swamps and lagoons along the coast 
in the neighbourhood of Waimate and reported in a letter to 
John Robert Godley: 4 This extraordinary beach is worthy of 
notice — it is nearly twenty miles long. The swamp I have mentioned 
behind it must have been covered by the sea. The wall of the shingle 
is in parts 25 feet high, and not more than 50 yards broad, forming 
at one end of the sea side three terraces. The large lagoon behind 
is quite salt. . . . On the north bank there is a very large bush, at the 
foot of the hills, which will prove valuable to stock-holders on the 
plains.’ Valpy must have crossed the Waitaki some distance inland, 
for he noted: 4 We were close to the far-famed and long-dreaded 
Waitaki before we noticed it, so very high are the banks and 
perpendicular.’ He found a track down to water near a ruined Maori 
encampment and crossed without mishap, partly on mokihi and partly 
by fording streams on horseback. 

Valpy made several overland trips on horseback, bringing 
horses from Otago to Christchurch. He ended one journey on 
10 September 1853 and sold twelve very speedily at good prices. 
The Lyttelton Times, in reporting Valpy’s arrival, said that he had 
spent twelve days on the road, four of them in resting the horses, 
and added: 4 All the rivers were low, and the only difficulty was in 
crossing two streams near Timaru. The Maories assisted them over 



This sketch from W. B. D. Mantell’s notebook, dated and identified, is the earliest known 
illustration of Timaru. It shows the landscape in its native state Alex. Turnbull Library 

















Making a mokihi near the Waihao River, more probably the Wainono Lagoon, 
in 1848. This sketch also shows the type of tent used by W. B. D. Mantell 

and his party 
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These drawings in W. B. D. Mantell’s sketchbook were made when he 
and his party crossed the Waitaki River in 1848 on a Maori mokhi 
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Mt Peel homestead today, showing trees planted by J. B. A. Acland 
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one in a canoe, and the other, Ohapi, the horses swam, and the dry 
goods were crossed on a raft made of driftwood. . . . The complete 
success of Mr Valpy’s journey proves how easily an overland 
communication may be kept up with Otago, which we hope to see 
established at no distant date/ 

By 1858, when Bishop Harper made his first visit to South 
Canterbury, sheep stations of the front country had been established. 
He travelled on horseback and kept a diary of each day’s events, but 
he lacked Selwyn’s eye for detail and was more concerned with the 
weather and the spiritual needs of his scattered flock. The following 
year the Strathallan arrived and by 1860 the first phase was over. 
The route across the plains to the south was well defined, for men 
and stock were increasingly on the move, following the tracks made 
by those first overlanders and the bullock waggons which followed 
them. Accommodation houses, sited at the safest fords across the 
rivers, had been established, but the wide and treacherous streams 
were still unbridged. Robert Booth, writing of his five years in 
Canterbury, said of those rivers: ‘One might approach the Rakaia 
today and find it consists of three or four streams from twenty to one 
hundred yards wide, and not exceeding one or two feet in depth; 
tomorrow it will be a roaring sea a quarter of a mile in width, racing 
at a speed of five to ten miles an hour/ In Booth’s day the Rakaia 
was South Canterbury’s northern boundary, but his observations 
applied equally to the Rangitata, the present boundary, and one 
which, to some extent, hindered closer settlement of the south for 
some years. 

In the early 1860’s the plains were still immense, unbroken 
stretches of tussock and grasses, for no plantations like those of today 
stood in soldierly rows, thrusting their defiant branches against the 
sweeping nor’west tempests. E. R. Chudleigh, who was employed as 
a young man at Mt Peel station, left a diary which is a mine of 
information about South Canterbury. One entry from 1862 conveys 
a splendidly brief picture of the view from J. B. A. Acland’s home¬ 
stead at the foot of Mt Peel: * You can see ships with the nacked eye 
on a fine day and a stretch of nearly 100 miles of plain extending 
from Christchurch to Timaru/ Trees almost a century old block out 
such a view today. 



Chapter 5 


The Land Seekers 


Canterbury, as first known and spoken of, was an area of two and 
a half million acres extending from the Ashburton River in the south 
to the Waipara in the north, between the sea coast and the Southern 
Alps. It was settled by the Canterbury Association, an organisation 
of distinguished British people concerned primarily with the estab¬ 
lishment of Church of England adherents overseas on the lines of 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield’s scheme of organised colonisation, which 
was designed to replace Britain’s former haphazard and distasteful 
methods of emigration. Although the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
president of the Association, this organisation never spoke or acted 
for the Church, and no proof of membership of the Church of 
England was ever required from those who purchased land. The 
creation of a little England overseas was idealistic in conception, but 
it had a feudal flavour consistent with the times, for it planned an 
organised society in which landed gentry, or their equivalent, were 
surrounded by peasant and yeoman farmers to ensure a plentiful 
supply of labour. A certain justifiable pride in belonging to the first 
families of land-seekers has replaced the former ideal, though that, 
in modified form, existed even after the turn of the century. 

The Association’s first settlers, the Canterbury Pilgrims, reached 
Lyttelton Harbour in December 1850 in four ships, Charlotte Jane , 
Randolph , Sir George Seymour and Cressy , but surveyors had been 
engaged in preparatory work for about two years before their arrival. 
Many of the Association’s ideas and ideals required drastic alteration 
as the Pilgrims and others established themselves on the Canterbury 
Plains, but the story has been told so frequently that repetition is 
unnecessary here. Long before those four ships sailed into Port 
Cooper, the early name for Lyttelton Harbour, to be greeted by 
John Robert Godley, the Association’s agent, and his wife Charlotte, 
who had preceded them, several families were already established 
on the plains and in various bays of Banks Peninsula. 

Among those already farming on the peninsula were the Rhodes 
brothers, George and Robert Heaton, who lived at Purau, across the 
harbour from the future town of Lyttelton, and William Barnard, the 
exacting elder brother, who lived and traded in Wellington but paid 
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frequent visits to the south.* William Barnard Rhodes had first 
visited Port Cooper in 1836 when he commanded the Australian , a 
whaling vessel, for the Sydney firm of Cooper and Holt. Later he 
joined this firm and began trading with New Zealand. In 1839 
Cooper, Holt and Rhodes purchased the barque Eleanor and Rhodes 
brought the first cattle to Banks Peninsula where the firm had 
previously acquired land. By 1843 William Barnard was established 
in Wellington, where he was trading as W. B. Rhodes and Company. 
In November that year, at his brother’s request, George Rhodes 
reached New Zealand by way of Australia, took charge of the 
property of W. B. Rhodes and Co. on Banks Peninsula, and later 
became his brother’s partner in the properties he managed. A third 
brother, Robert Heaton, was in New Zealand by 1850 and also 
became a partner in the firm.f 

It was this trio of brothers which led European settlement into 
South Canterbury, established the first sheep station there and, by 
doing so, encouraged the movement southwards of traders, shipping 
interests, and other land-seekers. No history of South Canterbury 
can be written without reference to the Rhodes brothers, their 
enterprise and their activities, since they were concerned with the 
genesis not only of the pastoral industry but also of the port and 
town. They were the first to explore and to realise the immense 
future of their fertile territory and survived, with their native 
Yorkshire determination, many early disappointments .% 

South Canterbury, barricaded between the Waitaki ‘ or river 
dismal’ as Mantell described it, and the Rangitata, was the final 
area of the province to be taken up by licensee runholders, just as 
Canterbury was the last of the original six New Zealand provinces 

* If future historians are confused by the name Robert Heaton Rhodes there 
is every excuse for it. This is a name used widely by two generations. At one 
time there were four members named Robert Heaton living — Robert Heaton 
Rhodes, of Purau and Elmwood; Robert Heaton Rhodes, of Blue Cliffs, a son 
of George Rhodes of the Levels; Robert Heaton Rhodes, of Otahuna, who 
afterwards became Sir Heaton Rhodes and died in 1956 at the age of ninety- 
five; and Robert Heaton Rhodes, of Woodville. 

t By a letter written in 1870, William Barnard Rhodes confused the date of 
his earliest arrival in Lyttelton Harbour. He stated that it was in 1834, but he 
asked for indulgence ‘as I have to trust in a great measure to memory*. 
A check of the sailing dates of vessels in a Sydney newspaper, the Australian , 
the same name as Rhodes’s whaling vessel, shows that he apived at Sydney 
from China in February 1836 and came on to New Zealand in the Australian 
later that year. 

t Robert Heaton, disheartened by events in 1855, considered their losses too 
great to be continued and wrote, 1 1 will let my sheep on terms to someone and 
leave the country.* George at the same time wrote that * wool never did pay *. 
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to be settled by colonists from the homeland. As it lay beyond the 
southern boundary of the Canterbury Block, land there was cheaper 
and licences were at first obtained through the Central Government, 
of which Sir George Grey, the Governor, was the dominating head. 
This was one of the reasons why Godley was forced to adjust land 
prices within the block, where land was sold at first at £3 an acre, 
whereas outside the block, both north and south, it could be bought 
for 10s an acre and, in some instances, for 5s.* Although suggestions 
were made as early as 1851 that the boundaries of the Canterbury 
Block be extended, nothing was done officially until 28 February 
1853 when the Waitaki River in the south and the Hurunui in the 
north were gazetted the limits of the Canterbury Province. 

Reports of extensive coastal plain and rolling downlands, all well 
grassed and watered, must have filtered through to the isolated 
groups living on Banks Peninsula and at Akaroa, then one of the 
principal calling places for whaling vessels operating off the coast, 
and a thriving French settlement since 1840. Before the arrival of 
the Pilgrims, Akaroa was also the point of departure and return 
of officials and explorers travelling on foot across the plains — 
men like Bishop Selwyn, Edward Shortland, W. B. D. Mantell, 
C. 0. Torlesse and others. News brought by such people was no 
doubt welcomed and discussed by men eager for information about 
the country beyond their own restricted areas. Moreover, some of 
the whalers working at stations on Banks Peninsula had been 
employed at Timaru in the days of the Weller brothers and they, 
no doubt, talked of land available in the south as yet untouched by 
the white man. One of these whalers was Samuel Williams, from 
whom Torlesse obtained a great deal of information before he set 
out on his exploring trip to the south in search of coal in 1849. t 

It has been assumed by the Rhodes family that the brothers, when 
they wished to extend their pastoral activities, were advised to go 
south by Williams, but it may also be assumed that William Barnard 
Rhodes, a vigorous and active personality in the Wellington com¬ 
munity, was familiar with the reports forwarded from Canterbury to 
Sir George Grey, for there are constant references to conversations 
with the Governor in one of the remaining Rhodes letter books. The 
other two brothers, working the firm’s properties on Banks Peninsula, 

* There is no specific record of land being sold in South Canterbury for 5s 
an acre. 

t There is no record of where Williams was born. When he died on 29 June 
1883 it was said that he had been in New Zealand about forty years. He had 
been twice married, the second time to Mary Ann Gardner, a minor, in Timaru 
in 1861. He had a son and a daughter by his first marriage. 
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would be equally familiar with the trend of events in Canterbury by 
their meetings with visitors at Akaroa and Lyttelton, for news 
travelled fast along the waterfront of those embryo ports. All three 
brothers probably discussed the reports of Shortland and Torlesse 
with Williams and other whalers who had worked at Timaru, and the 
cheaper land available beyond the Canterbury Block no doubt 
decided them to take up runs there, in addition to their peninsula 
properties. 

The first application for land in South Canterbury was made on 
24 December 1850 by W. B. Rhodes and Company, apparently after 
a personal talk with the Governor in Wellington. The extent in acres 
was not specified, but the boundaries, so vague as to suggest that 
they had been drafted from the first rough map of the district made 
by Torlesse, took in all the land between the Otaio and Waihao 
Rivers, the sea coast and fi the dividing range ’, presumably the 
Hunters Hills. A second application, in the names of Robert and 
George Rhodes, was lodged with the Governor on 30 June 1851 and 
included all the land between the Otaio and Opihi Rivers and ten 
miles inland from the coast, excluding the * reserved land 5 at Timaru. 
These applications must have been adjusted later, for the area was 
reduced and the brothers finally occupied the tract of land which 
became known as the Levels, after a family association with a place 
of that name in Yorkshire. 

There is no specific record of the date on which the brothers first 
went south, of the maps from which they selected the land they took 
up, or who made the initial exploring journey, though it was 
probably George Rhodes and he was probably accompanied by 
Samuel Williams. In October 1850 he was ploughing at Kaituna, 
one of the peninsula properties, but he had evidently been to Timaru 
and back, and also to Wellington before May of the following year, 
for on 6 May 1851 a letter to W. B. Rhodes and Company in 
Wellington contained also 4 a letter from George from Timaru 5 and 
c a sketch of the town \ but unfortunately neither letter nor sketch 
can be found.* All that remains is the reference to these interesting 
facts in the family letter book. F. W. Stubbs, who worked on the 
Levels run in its earliest days, and Tom Coffin, an old whaler who had 
previously worked at the Timaru whaling station, both recorded in 
their later years that Williams accompanied one of the brothers to 

* This and other items of information are taken from one of the early Rhodes 
letter books now in the Canterbury Museum and not previously used. 
George Rhodes possibly visited Timaru some time in 1849, according to a letter 
written in 1852 which refers to his visit to the south ‘about years ago’. 
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South Canterbury. By June 1851 the run was stocked with 5,000 
sheep, but there is no specific record of when or how they were 
taken south. 

Letters held by National Archives in Wellington confirm the year 
and the stocking of South Canterbury’s first run. One dated 30 June 
1851 to the Colonial Secretary informed him that W., R., and G. 
Rhodes had taken possession of a run at Timaru 6 in accordance 
with his Excellency’s permission as expressed in your letter of 
26 December last ’ (that is, December 1850), and that 5,000 breeding 
sheep, as well as cattle, were already on the property. Alfred Domett, 
Colonial Secretary at that time, calculated that the area of the run, 
which extended from the Opihi to the Makikihi River, a distance of 
about fifteen miles and for about fifteen miles inland, contained 
184,000 acres. Another letter, written to Sir George Grey on 
30 October 1853, protesting against the action of Lieutenant Colonel 
James Campbell, Commissioner of Crown Lands outside the Canter¬ 
bury Block, in reducing the size of the area, gives added proof of 
the year of occupation for it stated: ‘ In the year 1851 we established 
a sheep and cattle station at Timaru — and in doing so and at 
subsequent periods, we have expended in the purchase of stock and 
land and improvements of various kinds, no less a sum than twenty 
thousand pounds — we were the first to enter the district and by 
making roads and establishing a communication between it and 
Lyttelton have greatly facilitated the subsequent occupation of that 
district to succeeding settlers.’ This letter also stated that the brothers 
proposed taking down another sixty head of cattle and 1,500 ewes 
‘ as soon as the rivers are passable and also confirms how sparsely 
the southern district was settled in 1853, for it says, 6 The tract of 
country we claim which we occupy and have built upon, but which 
has been taken from us, is as yet unoccupied by any other stock¬ 
holders.’ Andrew Sinclair, who succeeded Domett as Colonial 
Secretary, replied that the Commissioner of Crown Lands had been 
directed to remedy any injustice that had been done. 

Colonel Campbell played an important if bewildering part in the 
early history of the South Canterbury runs. Because of him licences 
were not issued for some time after several of the runs had been 
occupied and stocked, and he was the cause of a great deal of 
confusion and litigation after his removal from office. During the 
two years he held his appointment he never once visited the territory 
over which he exercised dictatorial control, territory which had never 
been surveyed and very little of it explored. Some explanation of 
him is essential, for his letters contain numerous references to the 
Rhodes brothers and their land. 
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Campbell, a retired English army officer, reached New Zealand 
from England in 1851 and was appointed Commissioner of Crown 
Lands outside the Canterbury Block by Sir George Grey, to whose 
favour he had been recommended by the British Government. 
He was sixty-eight years old and still suffering from the effects of 
fever which caused his retirement from the army. Before leaving 
England he sought but was refused employment with the Canterbury 
Association because of his unsuitability for any office. His appoint¬ 
ment, a personal one, naturally caused considerable feeling when he 
reached Canterbury. Charlotte Godley, wife of the Association’s 
first agent, refers to him in one of her letters as 4 a certain old 
Colonel Campbell who had many dealings with the Canterbury 
Association in the early days and ended by quarrelling with everyone 
and writing an insulting letter to Lord Lyttelton Apparently 
Campbell took a jaundiced view of the Association’s activities and 
its land policy, for Mrs Godley further observed that he went about 
abusing everything and everybody. He established himself at Akaroa, 
and there he issued his preremptory instructions to the runholders 
and wrote long and excessively querulous letters to the Colonial 
Secretary, a post then held by Domett. He was soon at loggerheads 
with all in authority in Canterbury, ignoring Godley and the 
Canterbury Association and reporting all business direct to the 
Governor. Like Grey he was an advocate of cheap land and wished 
to dispose of all Canterbury waste lands, as unoccupied Crown lands 
were then called, at 10s and 5s an acre, regardless of the fact that 
by doing so he was opening the way to unscrupulous speculation 
by several men who were then operating in the province. 

Campbell’s office at Akaroa was inconveniently situated and 
almost inaccessible to most of the runholders outside the block, but 
some of them must have visited him there in desperation in an effort 
to obtain a decision about their runs, even though it meant a two-day 
journey on foot from Lyttelton or an uncertain voyage round the 
coast in a small boat; 4 An intolerable tax upon our friends outside 
the Canterbury Block,’ was one newspaper’s opinion. In July 1852 
Campbell wrote to Grey protesting that several runholders, in 
extending their territory, had taken possession of three acres for 
every sheep and added: 4 Two of the Messrs Rhodes have, however, 
just left me and I consider I have arranged tolerably well with them, 
by making them divide the extent they formerly applied for into three 
runs, which they assure me they can easily stock.’ These were runs 
numbered 1, 2 and 3 of South Canterbury, of a total of 159,680 acres, 
but then unsurveyed. Campbell complained to the Governor that the 
Rhodes brothers had, by July 1852, taken possession of what he 
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estimated to be 150,000 acres at Timaru.* He did not state, however, 
that he had encouraged the brothers to apply for extra land in 
another person’s name in order to circumvent the land regulations, 
and that they had refused to do so. 

Campbell was determined, with the muddled tenacity of a Colonel 
Blimp, to reduce the size of the Canterbury runs and was encouraged 
to do so by Domett who, before he grew bored and irritated by 
Campbell’s incessant complaints, wrote: 4 You have great dis¬ 
cretionary powers and you should use them to cut down the runs as 
much as possible. ... It is said that several of them have about 
200,000 acres. If so each run should make five or six. Go and slash 
away right and left at these Cormorants. I will back you to the best 
of my power.’ In this same letter Domett revealed his dislike for 
Henry Sewell, who had become agent for the Canterbury Association, 
by advising Campbell not to trust a man 6 who is more troublesome 
and unscrupulous than most of the scribbling worthies who attack 
Government ’. Sewell, newly arrived from England in 1853, left 
some reflections on Campbell and the state of affairs outside the 
Canterbury Block as he found them: ‘ About ten persons have applied 
for the whole country in prodigious blocks averaging nearly 100,000 
acres apiece. ... Do the applicants pay deposits? No. Are the runs 
stocked? No. Except in one or two cases there is not a head of 
stock upon them. . . . People come into the settlement looking out for 
a station. Our block is completely taken up. They go to the 
Commissioner, poor, imbecile old man; he sends them away disgusted 
and without answer.’ 

On 12 January 1852, almost a year after he assumed office, 
Campbell published his first schedule of applications for runs outside 
the Canterbury Block. This was made up from applications already 
lodged with the Governor in Wellington and there were thirty-one 
of them, only seven of which sought land in South Canterbury proper. 
Those seven, given here in full and with their original dates, indicate 
the incredibly vague boundaries of the land applied for and how little 
was then known of the geography of the country:— 


* References to ‘Timaru’ in early letters and documents suggest that the 
whole country between the Ashburton and Waitaki Rivers was referred to as 
such. South Canterbury, in 1852, was frequently referred to as ‘the Middle 
District of the Middle Island ’ by men applying for runs. 
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NO. NAME OF APPLICANT DATE SITUATION BOUNDARIES * 

1 W. B. Rhodes 24 Dec. 1850 Timaru Northward, the river 

and Co. Otaio; eastward, the 

sea coast; southward, 
the river Waihao; west¬ 
ward, the dividing 
range. 

11 Rob. and Geo. 30 June 1851 nr Timaru Northward, the river 

Rhodes Opihi; eastward, the re¬ 

served land at Timaru; 
southward, the river 
Otaio; westward, the 
dividing range, about 
10 miles from the eas¬ 
tern boundary. 

14 A. Hornbrook 3 July 1851 Timaru Northward, the river 

Oapi; eastward, the 
native reserve at Horo- 
wenua; southward, the 
river Opihi; westward, 
the back range of hills. 

16 Andrew Lyall 15 Aug. 1851 S. of Canter- Situated on the south 

bury Block bank of the river Al¬ 
ford, commencing at a 
point 2 miles from the 
sea and running para¬ 
llel to the coast to a 
point on the Carew; 
and five miles up both 
rivers. 

17 J. H. Collins 16 Aug. 1851 S. of Canter- Between the rivers 

bury Block Hare and Cocks; com¬ 
mencing at their junc¬ 
tion and running 10 
miles up each river. 

18 Vincent Hewitt 8 Jan. 1852 Timaru Northward, the river 

Rangitata; eastward, an 
imaginary line 10 miles 
distant from the sea 
coast; southward, the 
river Cocks; westward, 
the mountains. 

* Geographical features mentioned in these boundaries recall some of the 
early names by which rivers were known. The Oapi was the Ohapi creek, now 
the Orari; the Alford was the Rangitata; the Carew an early name for the 
Opihi; the Hare is now the Hae Hae te Moana, the north branch of which is 
still the Hare; the Cocks does not appear in any records, early or late. It was 
evidently a name given to the Orari when that river flowed into the Waihi 
westward of the town of Orari to become a tributary of the Opihi. Some time 
between 1849 and 1856 this river cut a new course to the sea through a swamp 
and some creeks to form the Orari of today. 
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NO. NAME OF APPLICANT DATE SITUATION BOUNDARIES 

31 Vincent Hewitt 8 Jan. 1853 Timaru Northward, the river 

Pareora; eastward, an 
imaginary line 5 miles 
distant from the sea 
coast; southward, the 
river Waihao; west¬ 
ward, the mountains. 

These were enormous tracts of country and there was a con¬ 
siderable amount of overlapping, with more than one applicant 
claiming the same territory. Only the Rhodes brothers and 
Hornbrook occupied and stocked the runs for which they had applied. 
Nothing more was heard of the other applicants who may have been 
speculators. Their applications lapsed and the land was later granted 
to other land-seekers. 

Applicants for runs in that unsurveyed country used geographical 
features and guessed at distances when describing their boundaries. 
Campbell’s difficulties were no doubt increased by this lack of 
accuracy, though he made no attempt to see the country for himself. 
His regulations for taking up the above-mentioned runs were long 
and exacting and were severely criticised in the Lyttelton Times in 
its next issue, but they were never put into operation because 
instructions from the Colonial Office in London caused the cancel¬ 
lation of all licences outside the Canterbury Block and added to the 
confusion. However, Campbell continued to receive applications for 
runs, and on 27 September 1853 he issued a manuscript list of 
fifty-three runs for the area under his control, reducing them all to 
approximately 25,000 acres each and setting aside one for himself 
and one for his son out of runs which had been established for some 
time in North Canterbury. Once again he issued long lists of 
instructions concerning boundaries and rents, which were to be paid 
in advance.* 

No. 1 run, belonging to the Rhodes brothers, was reduced from 
his estimated 200,000 acres, for Campbell’s estimates altered with 
every new list, to 75,000 acres. This was to be divided into three 
blocks of 25,000 acres each and the boundaries were to be the 
Opihi River on the north, the Pareora River on the south, the sea 
and Government, public and native reserves on the east, and on the 
west by a line parallel to the coast at a sufficient distance to give the 
prescribed area. All runs were to be rectangular in shape and 

* Taking 20,000 acres as a working basis, rates were to be: First year, £5; 
second, £15; third, £30, after which there was an increase of £20 a year for 
the next seven years. 
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Maori names of objects, points, rivers, etc., intended to define the 
boundaries were to be used, as others led to confusion and disputes. 
Campbell’s list of 1853 is interesting in the way in which those 
already settled on their runs were to be deprived of large areas 
without any compensation whatever, but once again his list and 
regulations were cancelled. There was such a storm of protest 
from runholders outside the Canterbury Block that they called a 
meeting at the Golden Fleece, a Christchurch hostelry, to discuss 
Campbell’s arbitrary regulations.f Several petitions were drawn up 
for presentation to the Governor, one of which stated that Campbell s 
* imbecility had become a matter of public notoriety . Finally 
James Edward FitzGerald, Superintendent of Canterbury, wrote to 
Grey: ‘ I request the removal of an officer who has been condemned 
by the united voice of the public as wholly unfit to be entrusted with 
any public office whatever.’ Grey, who by this time had presumably 
grown tired of the constant bickering and letters of complaint, agreed 
to remove Campbell from office, and William Guise Britt an, a 
younger and more energetic man, was appointed to replace him. 
Throughout the issue and cancellation of regulations, many of the 
runholders, including those established in South Canterbury, con¬ 
tinued to improve their homesteads and increase their flocks. It is 
presumed that they paid their licence fees, though the records of this 
are hazy and uncertain. Much of the money paid to Campbell was 
disbursed in the expenses of his office, which was another cause of 
complaint against him. 

Brittan, who was already experienced as Commissioner of Crown 
Lands inside the Canterbury Block, spent some time straightening 
out the tangle left by Campbell, cancelled all his regulations and the 
licences of unstocked runs, re-allotted them to waiting applicants, 
advertised the allocation and boundaries in both Gazette and 
newspaper, and paid a visit to South Canterbury in 1854 with 
Thomas Cass. Because he was much stricter in enforcing conditions 
about stocking the runs, this all took time, and licences were not 
issued until 2 October 1854, which accounts for the discrepancy 
between the date of occupation and the date of issue of the licence 

* Runs were numbered consecutively both in and out of the block when 
licences were granted and were officially known by those numbers. Names by 
which they became familiarly known, as many of the existing stations are today, 
were bestowed by their first owners, usually after places which had family 
associations in Great Britain, or some geographical feature on the property. 

t The Golden Fleece, conducted by Thomas Ellis and Gustave Gartner, who 
afterwards took up a run at Oxford, on the Ashley River, was the recognised 
meeting place of early runholders. It was usually known as the Colt and 
Fleas’ because Gartner, a German, could not properly pronounce the name. 
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and makes the historical records of the early runs so confusing. 
Brittan returned the licences to owners whose runs had been stocked 
and occupied. The Canterbury Provincial Government took over the 
administration of all runs in the province in 1854, when some of the 
licences were renumbered. Two sets of regulations, however, still 
obtained, and licensees were given the option of remaining under 
those of the Central Government in Wellington or chan gi n g to those 
operating in the Canterbury Province. A few in South Canterbury 
retained their old numbers and Central Government regulations until 
March 1865.* 

During Campbell s period in office and in spite of his hindering 
restrictions, the Rhodes brothers continued to improve and stock their 
property in South Canterbury which, from the various applications, 
had now been confined to an area roughly between the Opihi and 
Pareora Rivers. Because it was the first sheep station established in 
South Canterbury and was the pattern of occupation for many others, 
the Levels and the work of George Rhodes must always remain of 
paramount importance to the historical record of the district. The 
Levels County of today gives some indication of the area of the 
original Levels run when it was finally divided into three, one for 
each brother to conform to the regulations, but it was even greater in 
extent since it ran back almost to the Mackenzie Pass. George Rhodes 
managed the three properties for his brothers and when he and his 
employees erected a small cottage on the Timaru beach in 1851 there 
was not one single European habitation between Lake Ellesmere and 
the Waitaki River. This was the first house erected in South 
Canterbury and was a simple structure of battens tied to posts, the 
outside plastered with clay, and the roof thatched with tussock 
gathered from the downs above the beach. It stood just south of the 
seaward end of George Street, in front of the present Loan and 
Mercantile Agency Company’s store, itself a building of some 
historical importance. The site was indicated by a suitable plaque 
placed in George Street in 1955. Before Mrs George Rhodes arrived 
there as a bride in 1854, the building had been slightly enlarged. 
She was accompanied on that overland journey by Sarah McQueen 
and they were the second and third European women to reach the 
southern district. 


Most of Campbell s letters, written in a nervous, spidery hand, are held by 
N kvTj Archives. Early files of the Lyttelton Times contain many of his 
published letters and much comment about him. He sued FitzGerald for libel 
after his dismissal from office and won his case, but FitzGerald successfully 
appealed against the decision. Campbell died in Christchurch in 1858. 
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When George and Robert Heaton Rhodes took their first stock 
south in 1851, employees from the peninsula runs assisted them in 
driving the sheep along the coastal track and across the rivers. 
Their first formidable obstacle was the turbulent Rakaia River. 
Here they were held for three days, but on the fourth day the sheep 
were safely on the southern bank and the journey continued without 
further trouble, for the dreaded Rangitata on that occasion presented 
no great difficulty.* 

Although stock continued to be taken south by the track across 
the plains, sea traffic between Timaru and the peninsula must also 
have been instituted in 1851, for a letter of May that year refers to 
chartering a schooner belonging to Joseph Dean to make the voyage 
to Timaru. Probably the first stores for the run, including essential 
foods and four dozen pairs of moleskin trousers, were taken down 
in that vessel. In August 1852 the two brothers, with several of their 
employees, including F. W. Stubbs, drove a mob of twenty-eight 
cattle overland to South Canterbury.! He was then a lad of sixteen 
and recalled long afterwards that by the time he arrived at the Levels 
there had already been one shearing season at the run. By 22 August 
an amended application, one of several, had been forwarded to the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands. This was accompanied by a sketch 
of the area taken up, the boundaries of which were outlined in 
red ink, as were the divisions of the three runs. As the land had 
not been surveyed, this suggests that one of the brothers, possibly 
George, must have explored the run to its western-most limits on the 
Tengawai, as that river, and an imaginary line, constituted the 
western boundary of the run, which extended as far as the Waratah 
country of today. 

Those first immense tracts of country were unfenced and, in order 
to control the stock grazing on them, out-stations were established at 
suitable sites over the property. Cave is the site of one such 
out-station on the Levels run. Here shepherds lived in huts near 
yards in which the sheep were herded at night as a protection against 
wild dogs and pigs. This seems to have been a general custom on 
most of the runs until they were fenced. Shepherds obtained their 
supplies periodically from the homestead which, in this instance, was 

* One of the stories associated with this journey states that George, in despair, 
suggested turning back and seeking a run elsewhere, but that Robert, with 
Yorkshire determination, suggested trying again the following morning which 
they did and made a successful crossing. 

t A long article by Stubbs describing this journey appeared in the 
Timaru Herald of 11 June 1914. Stubbs claimed that he drove the first mob 
of cattle to the Levels. 
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sited on rising ground overlooking a splendid stretch of rolling 
downs, with a view eastward to the sea. This first homestead at the 
Levels was a modest hut about twenty feet long and shaped like an 
inverted V. When George Rhodes and his wife moved there from 
the beach, they lived in a two-roomed slab and thatch hut until a 
more comfortable house was built. They were still living in the 
utmost simplicity in 1856, for in April that year George wrote to his 
brother William: 4 Robert informs me that he will not have a chance 
of getting us a house built this season at Timaru, so I expect I shall 
have the pleasure of living in a mud house with a clay floor for 
the next twelve months.’ Soon after this outburst a two-storey 
wooden house of weather boards, lined with cob, was built near the 
original Hut. 

By 1854 there were 13,200 sheep on the three runs and 4,000 on 
a fourth, a 25,000-acre block between the Otipua creek and the 
Pareora River which was held in the name of James King, a relation 
by marriage, though managed by George Rhodes. This fourth block 
had been part of the original run before it was divided into three, 
and its alienation was in conformity with the pastoral regulations. 
It is the Otipua of today. 

Wool from the Levels was soon being shipped to Lyttelton in 
small coastal craft to which the bales were transferred in whale-boats 
as the vessels lay in the shelter of reefs off shore. Twenty bales were 
despatched in the Kaka in February 1853 and sixty-five the following 
year. By 1855 more accommodation was required and on 22 May 
that year George wrote to his brother in Wellington stating that a 
large wool shed would have to be erected and that 4 next year we 
shall be obliged to put up a large wool store on the beach at Timaru. 
The sawyers are now at work cutting the timber.’ George estimated 
the cost at between £1,500 and £2,000. That year 136 bales of wool 
were shipped from Caroline Bay. According to a diary kept at the 
Levels, a sheep wash had been fitted up at the 4 Wash Dike ’ by 1857. 
This was upstream from the present main traffic bridge and was 
apparently the nearest available supply of running water to the wool 
shed. By 25 November 1857 the first sheep, 900 wethers, were 
washed there. Sheep washing before shearing was an established 
custom throughout Canterbury, but the virtues of washing with hot 
or cold water were much debated in the newspapers of the time. 
From 1857 the story of the Levels was one of steady development 
until the property passed out of the family’s possession. 

Apart from their licences to depasture stock, the brothers soon 
began to buy freehold sections at strategic parts about their runs, 
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which was the custom of runholders in order to prevent encroach¬ 
ment by small farmers. A letter to the Commissioner of Crown 
Lands dated 1 January 1857 contains this passage: 6 We beg to 
remind you that we purchased 8,500 acres of land at Timaru in 
the years 1852 and 1854, by virtue of which, according to the 
regulations, we are entitled to 852 acres of timbered land.’ This was 
selected in the various forests of the district. A letter of December 
1855 to W. B. Rhodes and Company from Robert and George 
contains this passage: ‘ In reference to the purchase of land at 
Timaru the earliest document we hold is a machine copy of a letter 
from you to the Colonial Secretary bearing date 30th June 1851. . . . 
Our letter book contains a series of applications for land at Timaru 
in 1852 to Colonel Campbell. The first special (verbal) application 
was after George’s return from Timaru when he paid you a visit 
about 3J years ago.’ These dates suggest that the brothers were 
trying to buy the freehold of certain parts of the run during 
Campbell’s term of office. Included among the first of the freehold 
sections was one of 126 acres bounded on the south by the land 
reserved by the Government for the future town of Timaru. This 
fronted the foreshore of Caroline Bay and on it stands much of the 
business and residential parts of the city today. The purchase 
included 120 acres at 10s an acre, the remaining six acres being 
allowed for roads. A year later they purchased another sixty acres 
adjoining the northern and western boundaries of the first section, 
but the price had then risen to £2 an acre. Apparently the Crown 
grants for these sections were not issued until 1856, but that is not 
surprising. Although employees were living on the Levels from 1851 
and George Rhodes spent most of his time there from 1852, a 
provincial census return of March 1854, probably prepared the 
previous year, does not give any European residents south of the 
Rangitata River, but states that twenty-six people, living in seven 
dwellings, resided between the Rangitata and the Rakaia. However, 
it gives the sheep population south of the Rangitata as 17,000, which 
suggests that more than one run must have been stocked by that year, 
although the owners had not taken up residence there. 

George Rhodes managed the runs for his brothers with great 
success, paid frequent visits to Banks Peninsula, was visited frequently 
by Robert Heaton, made an occasional trip to Wellington, and no 
doubt explored the three runs thoroughly, though no record remains, 
unfortunately, of doing so. He improved the flocks by importing 
stud stock from abroad, and sold the progeny to other runholders 
in Canterbury and Otago. When he paid a visit to Europe in 1860-61 
he returned in the Royal Stuart bringing with him merino rams and 
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ewes 4 selected from the flocks of Mr Gilbert, near Boulogne, and the 
King of Wurtemburg, near Stuttgart 

When George Rhodes died in 1864, the Levels run, according to 
the nature of his will and the partnership agreement, was sold and 
passed out of the family’s possession. The following year it was 
bought by the Canterbury and Otago Association and at that time 
was regarded as one of the largest and finest sheep runs in the whole 
of Canterbury, for it was 153,061 acres in extent, of which 10,000 
acres had been made freehold. Everything was sold except about 
9,000 acres of freehold at Seadown, which were retained by the 
family. The company took over 85,352 sheep, but a quantity of 
stock was disposed of at the auction sale held when the property 
changed hands.* 

Even by 1865 all that immense stretch of country, except for a 
few small areas, was still in tussock and other native grasses, and 
large areas, particularly in the back country, had never been burned. 
The only trees growing on the run, except for groves of cabbage trees 
and patches of bush in the gullies, were plantations of Australian 
gums planted as shelter belts round the Levels homestead, and fruit 
trees in the garden. In this respect, with few exceptions, the Levels 
was then typical of most of the pastoral land of South Canterbury. 
Intensive planting, encouraged by government, did not come until 
later. In 1877 the Canterbury and Otago Association amalgamated 
with the New Zealand and Australian Land Company, which owned 
vast pastoral runs in both countries, and this organisation freeholded 
86,000 acres of the Levels. From the 1880’s onwards, because of 
pressure for land for closer settlement, sections were sold out of the 
run, so that it was greatly reduced in area when the Government 
took over the property in 1904 and subdivided it into small farms 
and grazing runs. By that time 12,500 acres of land were being 
cultivated. All that remains today is the homestead block, owned by 
W. H. Orbell, son of the last manager of the Levels, Charles Newman 
Orbell. The old two-storeyed house with its cob-lined walls and some 
plate-glass windows, built by George Rhodes in 1862, was replaced in 
recent years by a smaller modern house, as becomes the age of 
electricity and lack of domestic staff. Today sealed highways carry 
constant streams of traffic north, south, east and west through the 
former run; plantations of splendid trees pattern the downs and 
protect the homes and gardens of hundreds of increasingly pro¬ 
ductive farms. Where once there was tussock and matagourie and 

* Acreage and stock differ in number in various accounts of the Levels and the 
sale, but these have been taken from the record left by William Saltau Davidson, 
one of the early managers of the land company which purchased the property. 
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a great loneliness are villages and townships and thriving com¬ 
munities, sited among some of the most picturesque countryside in 
South Canterbury. 

That, briefly, is how the Rhodes brothers led the way south and 
established a tradition which has endured. News of their enterprise 
and success in stocking their run soon spread among the small but 
expanding community of Canterbury, for any information concerning 
land was a topic of vital importance. Godley was much perturbed by 
the fact that Australians were arriving with their flocks and herds, 
for these 4 shagroons as they were called, sought cheaper land 
beyond the boundaries of the block. Their arrival, according to 
Edward Jollie, one of the early surveyors who, in addition to other 
work, laid out Christchurch, made Godley alter the Canterbury 
Association’s land regulations and establish new ones, but these did 
not hinder the search for cheaper land in the south. 

Soon the land-seekers were on the way to that rich, virgin 
territory, travelling on horse and foot and carrying with them 
sufficient food to last for some days, though they were able to live 
off a land in which native game was plentiful. Some of those early 
seekers carried a weight of 200 pounds each. One surviving list of 
supplies, which included forty pounds of flour and two each of tea 
and cocoa, also contained an axe, telescope, aneroid, prismatic 
compass and a lifebelt. These land-seekers probably made a quick 
examination of the country, roughly estimated its area, decided on 
geographical boundaries from the inadequate and inaccurate sketches 
available, and hastened back to send their applications to Colonel 
Campbell, the Commissioner, in his isolation at Akaroa, or later to 
Brittan in Christchurch. 

It would be tedious to describe in detail the history of each run, 
nor is there space to do so, but sufficient will be told here to indicate 
how the land was taken up and occupied. 

Two years after the Levels was stocked came William Hornbrook 
to manage the run his brother Alfred applied for on 3 July 1851. 
Major Alfred Hornbrook’s block of 31,000 acres took in the Waitohi 
downs and flats and lay in the fork of the Opihi and Hae Hae te 
Moana Rivers, running back westward from the Arowhenua forest 
towards the hills. This was numbered fourteen on the first list of 
runs issued by Campbell, five on the second and, by November 1854, 
had officially become seven, an instance of the confusion arising from 
various lists of runs issued from time to time.* There is no record 

* Major Hornbrook, who had served with the British army in Spain, opened 
the Mitre Hotel in Lyttelton in readiness for the arrival of the Pilgrims, and 
afterwards took up Mount Pleasant run on the Port Hills, a venture partly 
financed by the Rhodes brothers. He was also involved in the first case of 
trespass of stock recorded in the Canterbury settlement. 
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of when Hornbrook sent his brother William to manage the southern 
run. It was most probably in 1853, for in March that year the Kaka, 
a tiny vessel by that time plying with some regularity between Timaru 
and Lyttelton, carried thirty packages of goods for Hornbrook, and 
by 1854 there is a record that 2,000 sheep and one cow were grazing 
on the run. He may, however, have made an exploration trip before 
1853, though there is no record of it. Mrs William Hornbrook, the 
first white woman to reach South Canterbury, arrived in the Despatch 
in February 1854. Two small daughters accompanied their mother 
and a son, William Richard, was born towards the end of the year.* 
F. W. Stubbs, who spent most of his life in South Canterbury and 
was working at the Levels when Mrs Hornbrook arrived, said she was 
the first white woman he had seen for two years. The order in which 
the first European women reached South Canterbury is fairly 
conclusive. Shortly after Mrs Hornbrook came Mrs Rhodes and her 
companion, Sarah McQueen, riding in mid-winter over the plains on 
horseback. The claim that Mrs Grace, wife of one of M. J. Burke’s 
employees, was the second white woman to arrive cannot be sub¬ 
stantiated as she was still at Halswell when Colonel Alexander Lean 
called there in 1855. 

William Hornbrook, who was described by several early visitors 
as ‘ the eccentric owner \ called the run Arowhenua after the forest 
which was observed by all the early travellers and from which he cut 
the timber for his homestead. This was erected on the western verge 
of the bush. Nothing remains of the large, colonial-style house he 
built and enlarged, but there is a sketch of it drawn in 1868 by 
Edmond Norman, an artist who worked as a shepherd on several 
South Canterbury runs and is buried in the Burke’s Pass cemetery.f 
In 1855 Colonel Alexander Lean, making his first trip to Raincliff 
(then called South Downs) with that run’s new owner, M. J. Burke, 
called at Hornbrook’s homestead and wrote in his diary: ‘ A weather¬ 
board house with woolshed and yards had an imposing air, and a 
tall Ngaio tree in front of the door was the finest specimen I had 
ever seen. We were welcomed for the night by the somewhat 
eccentric owner.’ On their return journey Lean and Burke again 

* It is generally supposed that this boy was the first white child born in 
South Canterbury and that he was named Richards. An examination of his 
birth certificate shows that he was named William Richard and that he was 
born in Christchurch on 17 November 1854. Mrs Hornbrook no doubt returned 
to Arowhenua with her newly-born child. 

t Norman’s name is spelt Edmond on his tombstone and Edmund on his 
death certificate. The Hornbrook run was referred to frequently as Horowhenua 
by many of the early settlers. 
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called at Hornbrook’s to have a horse shod by John H. C. Sidebottom, 
who was then overseer at the Levels. Members of the John Lyons 
family farm land today round the site of the original homestead, and 
their house is built almost on land where the first house stood. 

By 1854-55 the whole of the coastal strip between the Rangitata 
and Waitaki Rivers had been taken up in large blocks and the land- 
seekers had spread over into the Hakataramea valley, up the slopes 
of the Kirkliston Range, down into the valley of the Waitaki, and 
were beginning to turn their eyes to the higher hill country of 
Mt Peel and beyond. They brought their flocks from north and 
south, from as far afield as Nelson, or from runs already established 
m the Canterbury Block or in Otago. These they drove slowly 
through still virgin country, laboriously forcing them across rivers 
and herding them at night, often at the homesteads of established 
runs. On the tree less plains, where movement could be observed in 
the blue distance, they occasionally met other land-seekers. Run- 
holders who lived on the recognised route across the plains were 
severely taxed by the number of travellers they entertained as their 
guests as a matter of necessity. John Hayhurst and A. Lake, two 
mid-Canterbury runholders of the 1850’s, adopted a system of 
charging for meals and beds — Is 6d to 2s for a meal and 4s for 
the night. Hayhurst made £10 in the first five weeks, according to 
J. B. A. Acland, one of his first guests. 

Only four of the sheep runs in the whole of South Canterbury 
have been retained in unbroken succession by descendants of the 
families which took them up a century or more ago. Thus there 
have been Studholmes at Te Waimate since July 1854, Macdonalds 
at Orari since 1853, Aclands at Mt Peel since May 1856, and Burnetts 
at Mt Cook since May 1864. Orari Gorge has been associated with 
the Tripp family since the beginning of Mt Peel, but the continuity 
of possession was broken when this run was sold to John Enys, a 
cousin, in 1863, though it was repurchased by the family two years 
later and has remained in the Tripp family ever since. Except for 
Mt Cook, which has been increased by the purchase of adjoining 
land, all the other runs have been greatly reduced, but the fact that 
the families still retain the original homesteads or their sites, suggests 
how the stream has flowed unchecked in South Canterbury since the 
first Europeans possessed the land and brought ordered production 
from a wilderness. 

Those first land-seekers were not without experience before they 
turned to South Canterbury. Some of them had already taken up 
land in the north, like the Macdonalds and the Studholmes, two bands 
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of brothers who gravitated to Canterbury via Australia, as so many 
others had done. They came, as did the others, without fear or 
opposition, for here was nothing of the obliterating cruelty of 
conquest, and no bloodshed among the natives, such as the North 
Island suffered. Instead, the few natives who lived in scattered 
groups about the district welcomed the coming of white settlers 
among them. 

The land held by those four original groups of land-seekers 
extended from the coastal plain to the highest altitude on which stock 
was grazed, and they are presented here as a cross-section, with the 
Levels as the forerunner, of how the country was sought and taken 
up when it was a seemingly endless sea of waving tussock, clumped 
here and there with matagourie and other low-growing, scrubby 
plants and with groves of cabbage trees over the richer land and flax 
in the swamps, of which there were many. Some of those men 
belonged to the first wave of runholders who took up the coastal belt 
and the downlands, others to the second which went beyond the hill 
country and into the Mackenzie basin. Samuel Butler, later to 
become famous as an author, best suggests how they came and saw 
and conquered, for he himself had gone far into the upper regions 
of the Rangitata River: 6 Men pushed farther and farther into the 
mountains, and found a considerable tract inside the front range, 
between it and another which was loftier still, the great snowy one 
which could be seen from out on the plains. This second range, 
however, seemed to mark the extreme limits of pastoral country. 5 
After describing his duties of going daily to the top of a certain peak 
with his telescope and his dog to make sure no sheep had crossed the 
boundaries, he describes what could be much of the high country 
of South Canterbury in the days of the first runholders: ‘The 
country was the grandest that can be imagined. How often have 
I sat on the mountain side and watched the waving downs, with the 
two white specks of huts in the distance. . . . Never shall I forget the 
utter loneliness of the prospect — only the little far-away homestead 
giving sign of human handiwork, the vastness of mountain and plain, 
of river and sky; the marvellous atmospheric effects — sometimes 
black mountains against a white sky, and then again, after cold 
weather, white mountains against a black sky. 5 * 

* An extract from Erewhon, Butler’s novel which established him as a great 
writer and which is now a classic. S. P. Bray, of Fairlie, is of the opinion that 
Butler’s Erewhon was a composite picture, taking a little from his Rangitata 
country, but mostly from the view of the Fairlie basin as he saw it from 
Butler’s saddle. This, Bray maintains, is proved by observations made by Butler 
in his Notebook. 
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There is no specific record of when some of the families first took 
up their runs in South Canterbury, as the earliest records held by 
the Lands and Survey Department in Christchurch are incomplete. 
It was not until 1854 that an accurate list was started. Officially they 
date from Brittan’s 1854 lists, but some runs were well established 
. before that, though the family records have been lost. 

The Macdonald brothers, Allan Ranald, William Kenneth and 
Angus, had owned land in Australia and in North Canterbury before 
they applied for land in the south. It was the enthusiasm of 
Robert Heaton Rhodes for the Canterbury colony and his faith in 
its future which decided them to cross the Tasman. The first to take 
up land in South Canterbury was William Kenneth, who was allotted 
20,000 acres by Colonel Campbell in 1853. This was bounded by the 
Orari and Rangitata Rivers some miles in from the sea, and lay 
between other blocks which had been neither stocked nor occupied, 
but when Brittan issued his first licences in October 1854, the 
Macdonald brothers held all the country between the Rangitata and 
Orari Rivers and from the sea coast inland for fourteen miles. 
According to J. B. A. Acland’s journal, this fine stretch of country 
contained 102,000 acres and included three runs which had been 
licensed by Campbell but never taken up by the licensees. The islands 
in the Rangitata River were not applied for by the Macdonalds until 
29 January 1858, though they had been stocked since 1 April 1856. 
The application referred to them as ‘the islands in the Rangitata 
fronting runs in possession of Macdonald Bros.’. 

Orari is another instance of a family of brothers owning blocks 
of adjoining country and at first working them as a single run for 
reasons of economy, though the licences were held separately to 
comply with the land regulations. An early record of the payment 
of licence fees was dated 7 October 1854, but stock had been placed 
on the runs the previous year. All three lots of fees were paid that 
day and the brothers gave their address as Christchurch. Each of 
them had 1,000 sheep on his run, as well as twelve head of cattle on 
two of the runs and thirteen on the other. Allan Ranald, a doctor, 
did not reach New Zealand until 1855 and left again in 1858, his 
brothers taking over his share of the run and working together until 
1864, when they dissolved partnership. W. K. Macdonald took the 
block on which the Orari homestead was built, but by that time the 
runs had been reduced considerably in size, as many others had been 
when they transferred from New Zealand to Canterbury Provincial 
regulations, and after surveys had been made. Part of the original 
homestead is still standing, though most of it has been replaced by 
what was designed as part of a larger mansion but never completed. 
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The house is surrounded by magnificent plantations of trees, some 
of which were brought from Australia in pots. 

Orari itself was gradually reduced in size, first in 1881-82 when 
950 acres of freehold were sold, and again in 1901 when 8,000 acres 
were divided among four sons of the family. Rail and road 
passengers, on their way south, pass through what used to be the 
Macdonalds 5 property as soon as they cross the Rangitata River, for 
at one time the run began there. A mile of the railway line and also 
the State highway pass through what remains in the family of the 
original run. Today a great deal of the original run is squared by a 
network of roads which serve the farms of Orton and Clandeboye, 
Rangitata and Orari. The tussock country of 1853 has become rich 
agricultural land, part of which is still farmed by Alister Macdonald, 
grandson of W. K. Macdonald, the original owner. Descendants of 
Angus Macdonald are still living in the district. 

L. G. D. Acland, who spent a lifetime collecting the history of 
Canterbury runs, considers that Te Waimate, for more than a century 
owned by the Studholme family, is the most interesting of any in the 
province.* It is also one of the glowing examples of how young men 
came to this country and adapted themselves to the most primitive 
conditions to overcome adversity with courage and resourcefulness. 
Indeed, South Canterbury’s early history is studded with such 
examples. Many of those land-seekers were only in their teens or 
early twenties and in this age their exploits seem like those of 
of mature men. 

The beginnings of Te Waimate concern Michael Studholme, who 
was a lad of seventeen when he reached Lyttelton in the Labuan 
from Cumberland in 1851 with his two elder brothers, John, who had 
just left Oxford University, and Paul, not yet twenty years of age. 
These three brothers had adventure in plenty before they took up 
land in South Canterbury. First they bought a small property at 
Governors Bay, in Lyttelton Harbour, sold it, went to the Australian 
goldfields, returned to Canterbury and took up a sheep run on the 
Rakaia, all in a little more than a year. Like the Rhodes brothers 
and the Macdonalds they worked closely in partnership. When they 
decided to take up land in South Canterbury, which they had seen 
while on an overland journey of exploration to Otago on horseback, 
the task of managing the property fell to Michael. He set out from 
Christchurch in June or July 1854 in a bullock dray filled with such 
essentials as salt beef, flour, tea, sugar, a tent and cooking equipment 

* A history of this run, entitled Te Waimate , was written by E. C. Studholme, 
a son of the original owner. 
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and driven by Saul Shrives, who seems to have been one of those 
men born to lend a hand with any kind of labouring task but with 
an excessively depressing outlook on life.* They followed the track 
across the plains to the Rakaia River, after which they found their 
way to Waimate by hill feature and compass, for there was no defined 
route after leaving that river. At night they camped under the dray, 
:t for it was mid-winter and the bullocks travelled slowly. Studholme 
reached Waimate on or about 18 July 1854 and camped at Point 
Bush, now only a name, before building a small, two-roomed hut of 
totara slabs and thatch which served as a habitation for everyone 
until a house was built some time later. Soon after reaching 
Waimate, Studholme called on the Maori chief, Huruhuru, who was 
then living nearby at a pa of about fifty natives, and made an 
agreement regarding boundaries and certain other rights, all of 
which were kept with scrupulous honesty by both parties.f 

The first part of Te Waimate for which a licence was received 
was a 35,000-acre block lying between the headwaters of the Hook 
and Waihao Rivers, about six to eight miles inland from the coast 
and lying round the southern base of the Hunters Hills.J Additional 
areas were added to the run until finally Te Waimate took in all the 
country from the sea to the Hakataramea watershed between the 
Waihao and Hook Rivers, though actually the northern boundary was 
about a mile north of the Hook stream and was marked by a post 
and rail fence, the first known record of such a fence marking a 
boundary. It must also have been one of the first of any great length 
erected on the property, for Michael Studholme recalled that for some 
years after he settled at Waimate there was not a fence of any kind 
between his run and the Waitaki River. The estimate of the whole 
area, before survey, was 98,500 acres, and the first licence was issued 
in February 1855; the last, for additional land, in 1859. All this 

* There are many instances of confusion over the spelling of names. This man 
is recorded as Shrives, Shreves and Shreeves in newspapers and accounts of 
runs. As he could neither read nor write, though he successfully conducted one 
of the first shops in Waimate, the varied spelling of his name is not surprising. 

t The name of this chief has been spelt in various ways, but his great 
grandson, Hohepa Huruhuru, who now lives at Island Bay, Wellington, states 
that the family name should be spelt Huruhuru. Hohepa is eighty-three and 
was born at Thames. 

t These hills were so named by 1849-51 and presumably not because of the 
sport obtainable there. They appear as the Hunters Hills on the Admiralty 
chart of 1857 and are marked under that name on the manuscript survey of 
H.M.S. Acheron made during 1849-51. Other South Canterbury names on that 
survey, now held by the Admiralty in London, are Mt Peel (Tarahaua), 
Mt Rowley, Fox Peak, Mt Four Peaks, Thomas Peak and Mt Tuhawaiki. 
Most of those names have now disappeared from the map. 




This reproduction of a map published by Edward Stanford in 1856 shows the 
sheep runs of South Canterbury at that time. It is not strictly correct, as 
Rims 7 and 13 are missing. 
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property was managed by Michael Studholme for his brothers. The 
other two remained on a run they owned at Rakaia, though Paul left 
New Zealand in 1858 and never returned. The brothers must often 
have exchanged visits, for Colonel Alexander Lean called at the 
Rakaia homestead on his way south to Raincliff in 1855 and has left 
a description of how he found the three brothers dipping their sheep, 
though it reads as if they were treating the animals for scab: c John’s 
station was before a bullock’s hide stretched on posts and containing 
the mixture with which the sheep were dressed by saturating and 
rubbing the liquid into the fleece, while it was held by Michael. 
Paul was catching and overlooking the yards.’ Lean then describes 
the Studholme dwelling: 4 The hut was made of totara slabs split 
from the driftwood found on the river bed and thatched with toi. 
It was a most substantial and roomy building and would have been 
comfortable had the joinings between the slabs been covered with 
battens. ... It was really more like a fence than a wall.’ 

Like many other runholders, the Studholmes became involved 
with too much property and when the anxious years came they were 
unable to hold it.* Fortunately a good deal of Te Waimate had been 
made freehold, much of it in an effort to keep out buyers of small 
areas of leasehold for farms. By 1880, even though much of the run 
had been sold from 1878 onwards, Te Waimate still consisted of 
46,000 acres of freehold and 20,000 acres of leasehold. The run then 
carried 82,000 sheep, 2,500 head of cattle and 350 horses.f Much of 
the lowland country had been broken in, some thousands of acres of 
quaking bog between the present Willowbridge and the Makikihi 
River had been drained at great cost to the Studholmes, and 4,000 
acres were being cropped every year. Fifty-one permanent station 
hands were employed, including twenty ploughmen, and six to twelve 
ploughing teams were engaged under contract. Between 1886, the 
year in which Michael Studholme died, and 1895 12,893 acres of 
freehold were sold in order to reduce a debt which heavily burdened 
the property. In 1900 another 15,000 acres were divided among the 
family and Te Waimate ceased to exist as a large run. Today 
David Studholme and his brother Joseph, grandsons of the original 
owner, farm a little more than 2,000 acres, all that remains of 
Te Waimate, which once included 33,000 acres of some of the 

* They owned or were part owners in almost a million acres, including runs 
in Southland, Central Otago, Mid and North Canterbury, as well as three large 
runs of a total of 518,000 acres in the North Island. 

t There is a discrepancy between the figures quoted by E. C. Studholme and 
L. G. D. Acland. Acland’s figures, taken from official sources, are quoted here. 
At one time this station carried almost 100,000 head of stock. 
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richest farm land in South Canterbury lying in the neighbourhood 
of Waimate, Willowbridge and Studholme Junction, which com¬ 
memorates the family name. 

In the old days everything was done a grand scale at Te Waimate. 
The original homestead, to which additions were made from time to 
time until it became a rambling but attractive building in the old 
colonial style, was unfortunately burned down in 1928. With it went 
invaluable family records, photographs, and documents. Here a 
tradition of hospitality had been established on a scale unthinkable 
today. Mrs Michael Studholme, who arrived at Te Waimate as a 
bride in 1860, braving the crudities of accommodation houses on the 
plains in bitter weather, often catered for an average of twenty guests 
and, on special occasions, as many as fifty. Several English cadets 
were always employed and on them she kept a tactful motherly eye, 
having them to lunch and dinner on Sundays. Until the town of 
Waimate was established, and with it the sawmilling industry which 
gave it birth, the Studholme homestead was the centre of a district 
extending as far south as the Waitaki and was the recognised post 
office and haven in time of trouble. A small modern house has been 
built on the site of the original homestead and stands among the 
century-old trees of the garden. 

Mt Peel station really began on 10 May 1856 when a bullock 
dray, loaded with stores and attended by several men on horseback, 
crossed the Rangitata River near the Lynn stream junction and ended 
a sixteen-day journey from Christchurch on the river flats under 
the slopes of the mountain from which this run derives its name. 
The two men responsible were John Barton Arundel Acland and 
Charles George Tripp, and in the story of the Mt Peel and Orari 
Gorge runs, and the stocking of the high country of South Canter¬ 
bury, they are as inseparable as stout and oysters or duck and green 
peas. Both men were lawyers and came of Devonshire families, but 
they abandoned their law, determined on sheep farming as a life to 
be desired above all others. They reached New Zealand in the 
Royal Stuart in January 1855, Acland aged thirty-one and Tripp 
twenty-eight. 

Before taking up land both men served brief periods of 
apprenticeship, Acland at Malvern Hills on Henry John Tancred’s 
run, and Tripp with M. J. Burke at Halswell, where he paid £25 for 
six months’ tuition in farming.* Burke had then just taken over 

* While Acland was at Malvern Hills he was asked by FitzGerald, 
Superintendent of Canterbury, to take a census of people living between the 
Rakaia and Waimakariri Rivers. He did this in January 1856, and visited 
between thirty and forty stations. Twenty-two days were wet in January 
that year. 
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the Raincliff run and on one journey south with stores he was 
accompanied by Acland and Tripp. This was a journey of some 
moment, for on it they conceived the idea of taking up and stocking 
the high country which, until they came, had been avoided by the 
land-seekers as more or less useless. It was these two men who led 
the invasion which turned mountain slopes and valleys into valuable 
sheep country, for by the time they saw South Canterbury all the 
coastal plains and downlands had been occupied. Laurence Kennaway, 
one of a family of brothers who also took up runs in South 
Canterbury, circulated the story that Tripp and Acland were regarded 
as a pair of rather harmless lunatics by most people, but there was 
nothing eccentric about either of these men. They weathered the 
storms, both financial and climatic, until their runs were firmly 
established, and parts of them remain with their respective families 
to this day. Tripp was a man of amazing energy and enterprise and 
full of ideas. Acland, more mature, thought him too 6 go-ahead 5 , 
and acted as a restraining influence on his impetuosity, but they 
must have worked together with little or no conflict, except, perhaps, 
the clash of personality. 

The first application for Mt Peel, which then also included the 
Orari Gorge country, was a provisional one lodged in Christchurch 
on 30 July 1855 by both men for approximately 57,500 acres each. 
In September 1855 they went south on horseback to explore the 
country they had noticed when they first went south with Burke, for 
Acland wrote to his father that the runs they had taken up were not 
on any map. Men of experience warned them about making the trip, 
intensifying the dangers of flooded river and unexplored mountain, 
but they were undismayed by such warnings. In his journal and 
letters to his father Acland gave a vivid account of this exploring 
trip. They crossed the Rangitata on horseback opposite 6 the second 
wooded gully above Peel Forest 5 , and then followed up the south 
bank for two miles, firing the rank growth of tussock and snowgrass 
as they went. The needle-pointed Spaniard, or speargrass, then grew 
in such profusion that their horses 5 legs were soon bleeding copiously. 
Acland estimated that their first fires swept 50,000 acres of country 
and could be seen sixty miles away. On 18 September 1855 he 
wrote: ‘ By 7 p.m. our fires had extended for miles. ... I could read 
and write my diary, as I did. 5 Three nights later they estimated the 
line of fire to be ten miles long and they had sown clover seed in the 
cool ashes of the country first burned. When they returned the 
following year it was flourishing. On 22 September their own fires 
turned them back to Peel forest, where they burned the river flats 
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near the present Lynn stream and no doubt talked of a suitable site 
for a homestead.* On the return journey to Christchurch, with food 
supplies reduced to a minimum, they ate fried potatoes and drank 
cold water for breakfast as they crossed the plains. In November 
they withdrew their first applications and substituted others for an 
area they thought to be 80,000 acres, sufficient to make two runs, but 
it took in about 115,000 acres of country when surveyed. The official 
description of these boundaries is long and tedious and is best 
described by Acland in one of his letters to his family, in which he 
said both runs started on the plains on different sides of Mt Peel 
and joined again behind Mt Peel, leaving out the mountain itself 
which 4 consisted of 30,000 acres of worthless country 9 though sheep 
were run on it in the summer. 4 The run we now occupy is Tripps 
(No. 53) running up from Peel Forest between the Rangitata and 
Mount Peel as far as the fork of the Rangitata, then running across 
the river, includes the undulating country where we discovered the 
lakes. [He was referring to Lakes Tripp and Acland in the upper 
Ashburton basin.] My run (No. 52) is on the other side of Mount 
Peel . . . but we know little about it, never having been through it.’ 

In April 1856 Acland and Tripp set out from Christchurch with 
their station hands and married couple, after buying a bullock dray 
for £64 and eight bullocks for £180 and, before winter brought the 
first snows, had built a primitive house near the site of the present 
Mt Peel homestead. More country was applied for and added to the 
first two runs until, by 1860, the partners held five or six runs, some 
of which were outside the South Canterbury district, north of the 
Rangitata. 

Until the partnership was dissolved in 1862, the year in which 
the runs were first surveyed, both men lived at Mt Peel. By that time 
Tripp had married a daughter of Bishop Harper; Acland later 
married another daughter.]* Both Tripp and Acland encouraged 
their station employees to marry and live on the property, for which 
they made adequate provision, as distinct from run-holders who 
expected their employees to live in the most primitive quarters. 
The Rev. J. W. Stack, who did much valuable work among the 
Maoris in the early days, and travelled through Canterbury with 

* During all this time and on other exploring trips these two men, both keen 
churchmen, never failed to observe the Sabbath. They read the lesson to each 
other on Sundays and church festivals, as they did at Easter the following year 
while exploring Mt Possession and the Potts River. 

t Bishop Harper, the first Anglican bishop of Canterbury, had a large family 
of daughters, most of whom married runholders. In 1955 there were 632 
descendants still living. 
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Bishop Harper, tells the story of a girl who came out to marry a man 
working at Mt Peel. At Lyttelton, where this man met her with the 
station bullock waggon, she was told that he lived among Spaniards 
and wild Irishmen who drew blood from someone each day. The 
girl broke off her engagement, saying she refused to live among such 
a lawless community, but was finally convinced of the hoax and went 
south joyfully. 

In the division of the runs, Acland retained Mt Peel which, in its 
original state, took in all the country between the Rangitata and 
Orari Rivers west of Peel forest and extended westward to join the 
Mesopotamia country at Forest creek, with Phantom River as one of 
the south-west boundaries; in all about 105,000 acres. Much of the 
leasehold has been resumed by the Government and subdivided into 
smaller runs, and the Mt Peel of today consists of 14,700 acres. 
The present homestead was built in 1864 from bricks made and fired 
about 200 yards away down the entrance drive, where there was a 
supply of good clay. Both Tripp and Acland were great lovers of 
trees and along the driveway and about the garden are some of the 
oldest exotic trees in South Canterbury — a Douglas fir planted in 
1859, Pinus insignis in 1860, and oaks, cedars, spruce and poplars 
planted in 1862.* Jack Acland, a grandson of the original owner, 
lives with his family at Mt Peel today. The house itself was originally 
named * Holnicote though the station was known as Mt Peel. 

When the two runs were divided, Tripp took over the Orari Gorge 
country, much of which had first been in Acland’s name. In October 
1878, when he made one of his periodical offers to sell, and later 
withdrew it, the run contained 70,500 acres, of which 16,000 had 
been made freehold. This took in all the country between the 
Orari and Hae Hae te Moana Rivers, its eastern boundary being 
approximately the Woodbury road. In 1910 the first big reduction 
took place when the Government resumed much of the leasehold. 
The next was in 1938 when 30,000 acres were sold for closer settle¬ 
ment. Today the run has been reduced to about 9,000 acres, of which 
John M. Polhill is manager, since no member of the Tripp family 
lives there, and the homestead is more or less a family museum. 
One of the more interesting reminders of the early days at Orari 
Gorge is in the woolshed where the names of cadets, of whom there 
were always several, are stencilled on the overhead beams. Among 
them are the names of many run-holders who learned their calling 

* One of the most striking features of the entrance drive to Mt Peel is the 
colonies of Lilium giganteum which have been established under the deciduous 
trees. Here they flourish as though in their native state. 
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in the days of C. G. Tripp, or the sons who followed him. About the 
original homestead are many splendid trees and in a valley behind 
the house some acres of bush have been preserved. 

Until 1856 no attempt had been made to take up land in the 
Mackenzie basin, though No. 1 of the three Rhodes runs extended 
almost to the passes leading to that great inland plain. By 1860 most 
of it had been selected and stocked, much of it by men who went in 
on a wave of prosperity and out on a receding wave of bad times for 
which they had made no provision. Only one family retains its 
original run — the Burnetts of Mt Cook, who have held their block 
of high country since 1864, though this has been increased in size. 
All the other runs have undergone many changes in both owner 
and area. 

Although the Mackenzie basin was known to the Maoris, who 
must have talked about it to inquiring white men, and Colonel 
Campbell from his retreat in Akaroa had proposed exploring the 
inland plain in 1852 with * a Mr Rhodes of Timaru ’, it still lay 
silent amid the encircling bastion of hills. Tussock and snowgrass, 
native shrubs, and the thorny matagourie flourished in virgin 
luxuriance, and Spaniards in such prolific numbers that early 
explorers found it painful to force their horses through acres of 

them. * 

The arrest and imprisonment of James McKenzie on a charge of 
stealing sheep from the Levels run in 1855 is generally accepted 
as the event which sent men into this great inland plain in search of 
sheep runs. That year, also, the man responsible for his apprehension, 
John H. C. Sidebottom, lodged an application for 75,000 acres of 
this country, but no licence was ever issued for the immense area 
to which he gave vague and unexplored boundaries. There is some 
confusion between documentary and personal evidence over taking 
up the first Mackenzie Country runs, but signed applications, now 
held in the Lands and Survey Office in Christchurch, have been used 
here as the most authentic basis. By 1856, when the first genuine 
applications were lodged, possibly by men who had previously 
explored the country, a new order had been established for the issue 
of licences, and a recognised system was in operation under 
regulations gazetted that year; indeed the first signed forms begin 

then, and on them the names of the original licensees had to be 

* Torlesse, in his report of 1849, remarked on the rank growth of the 
matagourie and speargrass. Julius Haast, who explored much of the Mackenzie 
basin in 1861-62, reported finding wild Irishman growing in groves, some of 
them sixteen to eighteen feet high. The Spaniard, he said, grew to gigantic 
size and horses refused to go through them. Some of the early runholders are 
said to have cut holding yards for their sheep among the groves of matagourie. 
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indicated. Each application was first examined by Thomas Cass, the 
chief surveyor, before a licence was signed by William Guise Brittan, 
Commissioner of Crown Lands for the whole of Canterbury. A new 
series of numbers, some of which duplicated those for country 
already taken up east of the ranges, was also used. 

From this source the first recorded land taken up in the Mackenzie 
basin was run No. 45, an area of 10,000 acres signed for on 16 July 
1856 by Francis Sinclair, of Pigeon Bay, and now part of Simons 
Pass and Maryburn runs. This was bounded on the south and west 
by Lake Pukaki and, according to a signed certificate, was soon 
afterwards stocked with 1,200 sheep and twenty head of cattle. 
Sinclair must also have erected one of the first huts in the Mackenzie, 
for on his application form of 1856 he authorised Cass to apply for 
an extra 10,000 acres to adjoin ‘the run already granted to me at 
Lake Pukaki, River Waitangi; also for a pre-emptive right over 50 
acres around the hut I have erected on the island ’. This suggests 
that Sinclair, and possibly others, must have explored the country 
before the application was lodged and made some preparation for a 
habitation there. Unfortunately the island is not specified and 
Sinclair left no memoirs, as some members of the early families did. 

The next application was for run No. 68, another 10,000-acre 
block, which was lodged on 18 December by Henry J. Gladstone, 
4 gentleman, of Akaroa’, and cousin of W. E. Gladstone, the 
great Victorian prime minister of England. This block, now 
Rhoboro Downs, managed in 1956 for the W. Preston estate by 
George Clarkson, was 4 between the middle and main or southern 
branch of the Waitangi opposite Sinclair’s run on Lake Pukaki’. 

Those were the two first officially registered runs of the Mac¬ 
kenzie, though it is popularly supposed that the first land was taken 
up there by Gladstone and his partner, John Watson, who is not 
mentioned, however, until run No. 171 was taken up on 16 April 
1857, the day on which Gladstone also signed for his registered sheep 
brand. Watson’s signature never appears. This run was applied for 
by Hugh Fraser and Gladstone, so that Watson must have been a 
sleeping partner, of whom there were many in the early days of 
the Mackenzie. In 1859 another 20,000-acre block, applied for by 
Gladstone, was taken up in the name of these two men and added 
to the eastern boundary of their former run.* Francis Sinclair was 

* T. D. Burnett, of Mt Cook run, wrote much about the early history of 
Mackenzie country runholders in a series of articles which appeared in the 
Timaru Herald in 1925, articles which have since been quoted extensively. 
In them he mentioned Gladstone’s expert handling of a bullock team, a quality 
he had in common with many runholders of that time. Teams of ten and twelve 
bullocks took a month to make the journey to Timaru and back, carrying wool 
one way and stores and coal on the return trip. 
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a nephew of John Hutcheson (or McHutcheson, for the name is spelt 
Hutchison, Hutcheson and McHutcheson in the early land records) 
and is popularly supposed to have gone south in 1856 from Pigeon 
Bay. The party consisted of Hutcheson and his wife Mary, the first 



Rough maps were frequently attached to applications for 
renewals of licences. This one, taken from an application 
by J. Hay for an additional 5,000 acres of land, has been 
correctly scaled and drawn. It does not resemble the original 
but it does indicate property held by adjoining runholders. 

white woman to enter the Mackenzie Country, Sinclair, Gladstone, 
and a Maori youth named Simon. They travelled south by bullock 
waggon and on horseback, taking six months’ provisions and a canoe 
with them, and drove fifty to sixty head of cattle to the run, entering 
the inland basin through the Mackenzie Pass, for Burkes Pass, or 
North Pass as it was at first known, was not used until later. There 
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Mt Cook station, the second homestead, built about 1872 
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Homestead, Ben Ohau, late 1870’s or early 1880’s, as described by 
Helen Wilson in My First Eighty Years 
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Te Akatarawa. The original homestead, probably late 1870’s 
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is no record that the Hutchesons took up land, though they may have 
financed Sinclair. They remained for only about eighteen months and 
then left, as did Sinclair, who sold his licence and left New Zealand. 

By 1857 the invasion of the Mackenzie basin had become a 
reality. A new pass was discovered by M. J. Burke, of Raincliff, and 
named after him, and through this gentle valley among the hills, 
small parties on horseback or in bullock waggon found their way, 
usually following up the Tengawai River (the Te Ngawai of early 
records) and then along the valley at the eastern foothills of the 
Rollesby Range.* That year vast areas of the inland plain were 
applied for, most of them in April and May. On 20 April 1857 
John and Ebenezer Hay, both of Pigeon Bay, had signed for two 
blocks — John for 15,000 acres 6 on the eastern side and adjoining 
Lake Tekapo, the first lake east of Pukaki, to include two islands in 
the lake ’. This was run No. 172. Ebenezer, uncle of John, chose 
a 10,000-acre block 6 on Lake Tekapo, extending down southerly to a 
branch of the Tekapo, a branch of the Waitangi ’, but he never lived 
on the run. Licences were not issued until a year later by which time 
the runs were stocked, John’s fi in accordance with the regulations ’ 
and his uncle’s 4 with 500 ewes Mrs John Hay, who was married 
in July 1858 before she left Pigeon Bay, was the first European 
woman to make her home in the Mackenzie where she lived, loved 
and admired by those to whom she ministered, until 1866. Not with¬ 
out justification has she been called * the mother of the Mackenzie ’, 
for during the first decade, when the few scattered runholders lived 
in great isolation, she travelled far and wide to attend the sick. 
Few of the first runholders took their wives with them and few of 
the station hands or shepherds were married men. 

Most of the Mackenzie Country was first taken up in ten and 
twenty thousand-acre blocks, other adjoining blocks being added 
later to the original run. By 1858 the Hays had taken up other 
blocks on the shores of the lake. Walter Kennaway in 1857 had 
signed for 25,000 acres ‘ bounded on the north by Mr Hay and on 
the south by McKenzie’s Pass, and west by the base of the hills \f 

A memorial to Michael John Burke stands in the pass, erected there at the 
instigation of T. D. Burnett. Burke was one of the earliest Canterbury run¬ 
holders, a lawyer and a university man, educated at Winchester and Dublin. 

t Walter Kennaway and his brother Laurence once owned the Rollesby and 
Opawa runs and were partners in several others in Canterbury. At one time 
Walter had control of railway construction in Canterbury. He played an 
important part in the early political life of the province and was responsible 
for setting aside 300,000 acres of public lands for education endowments. For 
thirty-one years he was secretary to the New Zealand Agent-general in London 
and was knighted in 1909. 
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That year, also, Frederick and Thomas Teschemaker, ‘ gentlemen, of 
Christchurch’, signed for 20,000 acres bounded by the ‘ Waitaki, 
Tekapo and Stony rivers declared they carried 170 head of stock 
a year later and applied for adjoining blocks. The diaries of 
F. W. Teschemaker give a splendid picture of life on their run in 
those days and how their sheep and cattle daily lost themselves in the 
riverbeds. On his first journey to the property F. W. Teschemaker 
was accompanied by John Hay hurst. They rode across country, 
following part of the way up the Orari River and then across the hills, 
lighting fires which almost overwhelmed them. Daily entries in a 
diary indicate the difficulties. * Travelled through dreadfully rough 
country . . . nothing but Spaniards and Irishmen. The horses would 
hardly go on and my legs were sore and bleeding.’ 

By 1858 Cass was warning the Commissioner of Lands that it 
would be inadvisable to grant more licences in the Mackenzie basin 
until the country had been properly surveyed; by 1859 the Waste 
Lands Board reported that 520,000 acres lying west of the Tekapo 
River had been let in thirty-three runs. This, of course, took in land 
lying as far south as Lakes Wanaka and Hawea which were then 
included in Canterbury. Most of the basin was selected and stocked 
by the 1860’s, but there was still land available in the higher country 
in the 1870’s, according to the Timaru Herald, which reported in 
October 1872: ‘ We imagined that long ago all the available land in 
the Mackenzie country had been occupied. It appears however that 
we were wrong ... a Mr McPhail having lately taken up a tract of 
20,000 acres on the further side of Lake Tekapo.’ The last recorded 
run is one taken up by John McGregor in the 1870’s. It lay in high 
country between the Cass River and head of the lake and when this 
run was licensed the whole of South Canterbury had been occupied 
and any further settlement came from the subdivision of large 
properties. 

Most of those who led the land-seekers into the Mackenzie basin 
were Yorkshiremen, many of them with public school backgrounds 
and not a few with some experience of sheep farming in other parts 
of the province; indeed Yorkshiremen seem to have led the way into 
all of South Canterbury. The Scottish atmosphere with which the 
Mackenzie Country is associated today did not develop until the 
1860’s. Until the Scots arrived there were no shepherds in the true 
sense of the word and the work of caring for sheep, a haphazard 
business at first, was done by runholders with the aid of bullock 
drivers and station hands, many of them runaway sailors seeking 
oblivion in the upland solitudes. They all belong, however, to what 
T. D. Burnett aptly described as ‘the heroic age of Canterbury’. 
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One of the high-altitude runs of the Mackenzie is Mt Cook, which 
has been held by the Burnett family since Andrew Burnett and his 
partner, George McRae, took up the first block of 5,000 acres on 
16 May 1864. This partnership lasted only three years, after which 
Burnett took over the whole run and added adjoining blocks 
until it was 25,000 acres in extent. McRae, in May 1867, joined 
another shepherd and with this new partner bought other runs. 
Andrew Burnett had gained a thorough knowledge of sheep manage¬ 
ment in Scotland before arriving in New Zealand and going to the 
Mackenzie, where he became head shepherd and manager of Simons 
Pass run. He took up Mt Cook with McRae against the advice of 
those who thought that nothing would survive on the hill country 
between the Jollie and Tasman Rivers, two of the boundaries. Fire, 
however, did its work there as in other parts of the inland basin by 
removing the accumulated growth of years and sweetening the 
renewed pasture for the merino sheep which are eminently suitable 
for this type of country. Today merino wool from some of the high 
stations of the Mackenzie tops the New Zealand market. 

Andrew Burnett and his wife Catherine lived first in a small cob 
hut near the site of the present homestead. It was followed by 
another, a little larger, on the slopes of the hillside, with a magnificent 
panorama of the Tasman River valley and the mountain ranges, and 
then by a third, the homestead of today, to which additions have been 
made. Timber for the last house and for some of the station buildings 
and fences was obtained from clumps of black beech growing in 
Bush creek and taken across the Tasman River, then called the 
Pukaki, by bullock waggon. One of the more interesting pieces of 
early colonial furniture in the house today is a long form made from 
half the trunk of a black beech. It dates from the building of the 
first house and has been used as a seat by three generations of 
Burnetts, and as a chopping block by the first family. Totara posts 
for the first fences were selected from trees growing up the valley 
of the Jollie and floated down the river. 

Even ten years after the run was taken up visitors were rare. 
Mrs Leonard Harper, the first woman to visit the Mt Cook glaciers, 
has left a record of the extreme isolation in which the family lived, 
for she says that in 1873, when their party called at the house and 
found only Mrs Burnett at home, she was ‘ the only woman who had 
ever visited her in those parts’. The Burnett children had seen no 
other women but their mother. One of them was presumably 
Thomas David Burnett, father of the present owners, who carried 
on the run and left for posterity a number of monuments com¬ 
memorating men and events in the country he loved with Scottish 
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enthusiasm. He lies buried on an outcrop of rock, high above the 
river and in the shadow of ink-blue mountain peaks, to which he was 
carried one day in 1941, first up the Tasman riverbed in a station 
dray and then on the shoulders of his friends to his last resting place 
among grazing sheep. 

Many of the men Burnett trained and encouraged now have runs 
of their own. One of them, H. M. Sievwright, has become fields 
instructor for the Department of Agriculture and from his home at 
Lake Tekapo he journeys on horseback through the Mackenzie basin, 
travelling on an average between 500 and 600 miles a year.* He is 
concerned with the rehabilitation of runs, the increase of pasture and, 
generally, with the most scientific methods of treating this valuable 
high country, which also requires a special type of farmer. People 
of the Mackenzie have a liking for vast spaces and the blue of 
distance which ends in a giant picket fence of mountains standing 
high against the sky, for they live in a region unique in New Zealand. 

There was only one woman land-seeker among the pioneers of 
South Canterbury, Jeanie Collier, who took up, in two adjoining 
blocks of 28,500 acres each, all the country between the Hook and 
Otaio Rivers and from the sea coast westward into the Hunters Hills 
to give the prescribed area of 57,000 acres. She must have been a 
woman of heroic quality even for those days, for she was about 
sixty-two years old when she reached Canterbury with her three 
young nephews, Leslie, James and Andrew Thomson, and set about 
establishing them on the land. There is no known record of why 
she brought her nephews to New Zealand, but George Rhodes drove 
this family from Timaru to their property in a bullock dray over a 
rough track which has since, in part, become the Great South Road, 
and then inland through the virgin tussock and scrub. 

Miss Collier’s applications for land were gazetted on 7 November 
1854, soon after her arrival from Australia. The licence was granted 
on 1 February 1855 and the licence fee paid two days later, when the 
runs were given the numbers thirty-five and thirty-six as distinct from 
the application numbers. The homestead, at first known as Beaumont 
Station but later as Otaio, was as primitive as others erected by the 
pioneers and it is recorded that the old lady often woke in winter to 
find her nightcap frozen to her pillow. In earlier times the rolling 
downland between the Hook and Otaio Rivers was known as Colliers 
Downs, but that name, unfortunately, is no longer used. 

* Since this was written Sievwright has moved to Timaru but he is still 
concerned with the high country, and is now pastoral lands officer with the 
Department of Lands and Survey. 
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Miss Collier later transferred the land to her nephews, who 
increased their run by adding to it another 25,000-acre block which 
ran over the crest of the Hunters Hills. In 1860 Mrs Michael 
Studholme, who must have been the family’s nearest female neighbour 
after she settled at Waimate, wrote of Miss Collier as 4 an old lady ’ 
and of the three Thomson brothers who lived 4 with their uncle and 
aunt, Mr and Miss Collier This uncle never emerges except as a 
shadowy, fictional figure.* 

Jeanie Collier died in September 1861 and was buried near the 
site of the home she established in a wilderness of tussock, flax and 
fern. It is said on good authority that this indomitable old lady 
indicated the site for her grave by jabbing her stick in the ground 
and declaring firmly, 4 When I die, this is where I wish to be buried.’ 
A stone to mark her grave under some gum trees was erected in 1955 
by the South Canterbury and Waimate historical societies and also 
as a tribute to the first white woman to make her home in the 
Waimate County. 

After the death of their aunt, the three Thomson brothers carried 
on the run. One of the best descriptions of the country as it was in 
1855 was left by James Thomson, the only brother who remained 
in New Zealand: 4 The Otaio was . . . about as perfect country for 
stock as could well be imagined, being well grassed with good tussock 
and covered with cabbage trees which grew as close together in some 
places that it was difficult to ride between them. ... On the sea flats 
where now splendid farms are, the flax grew to one’s knees on 
horseback, but with good grass amongst it. . . . Taking the country 
from the Orari to the Waitaki it would be impossible to find a more 
perfect country for stock. This, of course, only applies to the low 
country. . . . The Hunter Hills, as it was then called, ran back to the 
gorge of the Pareora taking in Mt. Nimrod and other high country, 
some of it very poor. When taking up Otaio we intended to keep 
cattle only, but we soon found that it was first class sheep country 
also, and shortly after getting settled we bought 500 ewe hoggets 
from Mr George Rhodes . . . paying 25s. per head for them.’ f 

The brothers could not hold the whole of their run during the 
anxious years when many runholders gave up or reduced the size of 

There is a record that a John Collier took up two rural sections in 
November 1861. These are five miles due west from the present Otaio railway 
station and the implication is that they were purchased as the site of either a 
homestead or a home for John Collier. There is no other reference to this man, 
and his presence may have been responsible for the references to Jeanie Collier 
as Mrs Collier in some of the land records. 

t Cattle from Otaio stocked some runs in the Mackenzie Country, including 
Haldon, the Teschemaker’s run. Others must have gone wild, for in 1867 the 
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their property. In 1867 the first of Otaio was sold, 18,500 acres 
with 10,000 sheep, a block which came to be known as Sherwood but 
which has long since been subdivided. The following year the rest 
of the run was sold to the Teschemaker brothers and their partner, 
H. J. Le Cren, who had disposed of their run in the Mackenzie. 
Thomas Teschemaker, one of the brothers, was later to hold a large 
part of Otaio for fifty years before he finally sold to the Government. 
Of the original run only the name and the old trees survive. Today 
the homestead belongs to L. D. Scully. 

Edmund Gibson led the way over the Kirkliston Range to the hill 
country lying between the Waitaki River and the Mackenzie Country. 
In 1855 he held Francis Jollie’s run. Peel Forest, on terms, though he 
had been interested earlier in the Waitaki country, for in 1854 he 
applied for a 22,500-acre block adjoining those of Herbert Meyer in 
the north and J. P. Taylor in the east, two of the first men associated 
with Waitaki runs. Gibson’s block lay in the angle of the Haka- 
taramea and Waitaki Rivers and extended westward into the foothills. 
By 1857 he had moved over the Kirkliston Range and taken up a 
30,000-acre block which had Coal Creek as its eastern boundary, the 
Waitaki on the south, and took in the basin lying between that river 
and the hills, running north and west to give him his prescribed 
area. In June that year Gibson signed for his stock brand and called 
his run Waitangi. Two years later he had increased his flock to 
2,500 sheep. The remains of his original cob house and outbuildings 
still stand among giant poplars, and a brother and a sister-in-law are 
buried nearby. The original run is shared today by Te Akatarawa 
and Waitangi. 

There was no security of licence for those early runholders until 
Brittan took over from Colonel Campbell and re-allotted the runs in 
October 1854, which he did most satisfactorily and in the order of 
the original applications, providing those applicants had proved their 
verity by stocking with sheep or cattle. All the runs, as Brittan 
allotted them, were gazetted and it is from these gazette notices that 
the first authentic records of the runs are obtained, remembering, of 
course, that some of them had already been stocked and occupied for 
one, two and three years. Boundaries were still vague and uncertain, 
but they were included in the gazette notices, even though most of 


Timaru Herald reported that a group of men had purchased the right to the 
wild cattle which had been running on inaccessible back country of the 
Thomson’s run. Between twenty and thirty bulls were shot and 200 head of 
cattle driven to the Hakataramea, where they were rounded up. Wild sheep 
also grazed over this country. 
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them included imaginary lines between geographical features. A start 
with the survey of the country was made in 1854 and went on slowly 
for years. Some of the runholders by this time were attaching small 
roughly-drawn maps to their application forms when they forwarded 
them for renewal or when they took over other runs. Alfred Cox. 
when he took over the Raukapuka run from Philip Lloyd Francis and 
Dunbar Douglas Muter in 1854 estimated the run at between 12,000 
and 14,000 acres, but on a map he attached to an application to have 
the boundaries adjusted the area was estimated at 11,000 acres.* 
By 1858 the chief surveyor, Thomas Cass, was adding cautionary 
notes to applications for runs, suggesting it would be advisable not 
to grant more land until the country had been properly surveyed.f 
Some examples of what happened after survey are interesting in 
showing the innaccuracy of original estimates. An additional 5.000 
acres was added to one of the runs taken up by the Studholme 
brothers at Waimate. This was south of the Waihao River and 
adjoined property already held by them, for Cass added this note: 

‘ Being additional extent to survey within the boundaries of run 
No. 204/ one of their earlier runs. On 4 May 1859 there was still 
surplus country discovered after survey. John Tucker Ford took up 
60,000 acres of it on that date. This was bounded vaguely on the 
south by the Waitaki River and on the west by property held by 
Frederick and Thomas Teschemaker and H. J. Le Cren, who had taken 
up Haldon in the Mackenzie Country in 1857. Some runs appeared 
only on paper because they were found to be parts of already 
occupied runs. This happened with Nos. 361, 362 and 363 of 
13,000, 10,000 and 15,000 acres respectively, which lay in the higher 
region of the Pareora and Tengawai river basins. One run of 40,000 
acres, applied for by Edward Jollie and a partner, between the Opihi 
and Tengawai Rivers was minuted by Cass ‘ No country/ 

Some progress with surveys had been made by 1859 because 
several runholders whose properties were bounded by the Waitaki 
River (then referred to generally as the Waitangi) attended a 
meeting of the Waste Lands Board in Christchurch to have the 
boundaries of their runs pointed out to them on a map which had 
been prepared by Government surveyors. This, however, brought a 

* Cox’s run took in the Geraldine downs and the Fairfield and Woodbury 
districts. He has told the story of this venture in a book of reminiscences. 
Cox bought the licence for his run for £100 in Sydney, an example of the 
trading in licences until the practice was stopped. 

t On 13 June 1857 Thomas Cass, in a letter to the Provincial Council, stated 
that run No. 50 on the Waitangi had been forfeited and that he did not wish 
to re-let it because of uncertainty as to where the land was. 
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Raincliff homestead about 1870, with pukekos on lawn, 
from a painting by William Packe 


It was built by Arthur Hope about 1912 and 
owned by W. J. Quantock 


Raincliff homestead, 1958. 

is now 












Grave of Jeanie Collier who took up Otaio in 1855 
on behalf of her three nephews. One of the original 
gum trees is still standing by the monument 
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storm of protests from those whose runs would be reduced. Solicitors 
were busy. Several of the runholders threatened legal action against 
any incoming occupants and the project was abandoned until the 
runs were all correctly surveyed.* 

Even by 1860 boundaries of many of the runs were ill defined. 
This is best suggested by Samuel Butler’s application for a 10,000- 
acre block in the upper Rangitata basin which he signed on 16 April 
that year as ‘Samuel Butler, gentleman, of Christchurch’. The 
north-west boundary was described as the Snowy Range ‘ to the limit 
of available pasture land ’; that on the east ‘ the range on the 
other side of which the large bush is situated on Caton’s (late 
H. Phillips’s) run ’; on the south by the high range that ‘ runs above 
the south-western branch of the Rangitata, to the limit of available 
pasture land ’; and on the south-west by the range ‘ separating this 
run from the Mackenzie country to the limit of available pasture 
land, 10,000 acres and more if there be more within these 
boundaries ’. That year also an application was lodged by 
Charles Buhner for 20,000 acres ‘supposed to be between two 
branches of the Orari ’ and bounded on the north and east by 
another stream supposed to run into the Orari ’, which is the most 
indefinite of all the boundary descriptions held by the Lands and 
Survey Department. A survey revealed only a 13,000-acre block. 
A 20,000-acre block adjoining Hornbrook’s run at Arowhenua was 
refused because it was already part of other runs, and a 10,000-acre 
block applied for by Laurence Kennaway and Edward Acton in July 
1860 near Burkes Pass was refused because no such country existed. 

Some idea of this confusing boundary difiiculty may be gathered 
from a letter written by Robert Heaton Rhodes during an 
acrimonious dispute with Laurence and Walter Kennaway and 
Frederick Delamain concerning the earmarking of sheep: ‘ During 
the year 1860 the Waste Lands Board defined the boundaries of runs 
in the Timaru district. It was shown by these boundaries that for 
six or seven years we have been running a considerable number 
of sheep over a piece of unclaimed country found to belong to 
Messrs Kennaway and I forthwith ordered our manager to bring the 
said sheep within what was then first shown to be our proper 
boundary.’ 

This lack of defined boundaries created many disputes, accounts 
of which filled columns of the earlier issues of Canterbury news- 

* J. H. Baker’s reference on the survey of South Canterbury lands in 1877 drew 
from one newspaper the comment that ‘The wretched state of confusion, 
inaccuracy and even professional imbecility ... is almost inconceivable. 
Some farms were as much as three-quarters of a mile out of their true position. 
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papers, for they were extensively reported. One such action was 
brought in 1861 by Robert Heaton and George Rhodes against the 
Kennaways, at that time owners of Opawa and Rollesby runs, Opawa 
having been cut out of the original Levels run by 1860, at the same 
time as Albury. It was claimed that the Kennaways had wrongfully 
earmarked some of the Rhodes sheep, which had been observed with 
the Kennaway earmark on one ear and the Rhodes earmark on the 
other. In evidence the Kennaways claimed the sheep had been bought 
from a runholder who had previously purchased from the Rhodes 
flock. The case, which was argued for days, was dismissed, but it 
created a feud which lasted for more than two years. Each of the 
parties concerned afterwards wrote long letters to the Lyttelton Times 
explaining his point of view. These grew more insulting as the 
months went by until, finally, the newspaper refused to publish any 
more of these scurrilous letters which were paid for as advertisements 
by the writers and provided the public with some lively reading. 

One of the most notable boundary disputes involved Sir Michael 
le Fleming and others who sued G. D. Lockhart, one of the early 
licensees of Hakataramea, for selling them 30,000 acres of the run, 
half of which was part of an adjoining run and already sold to 
C. Wyatt by the owner. This transaction took place in 1860 but the 
court case did not begin until September 1862 and lasted for days. 
The plaintiffs stated that Lockhart’s agent, E. Griffiths, had pointed 
out boundaries knowing them to be inaccurate. They were awarded 
£6,000 damages. This verdict was confirmed on appeal and was 
notable as the first case ever heard by the New Zealand Court of 
Appeal. This dispute was only one of several in which Lockhart was 
involved, at a time when he owned several large runs taking up almost 
the whole of the Hakataramea Valley and beyond it. 

No great advance in the fencing of run boundaries was made until 
1861 when fencing became an ‘ improvement ’ and as such secured 
further pre-emptive rights over the country involved. The least value 
of such fencing had to be £20, but it was not to cost more than 20s 
a chain. This entitled the runholder to pre-emptive rights over fifty 
acres of land. If it did nothing else, this provision hastened the 
fencing of boundaries and established their accuracy. There had 
been considerable traffic in runs the previous year and no little 
argument about their extent. It was an indication, also, of permanent 
settlement. When Alfred Cox increased his run by buying one named 
Kakahu from Roland Campion, who then owned it, the newspapers 
of the day regarded this transaction as significant of the progress of 
Canterbury. The area, part of the Kakahu of today, was 30,000 acres 
and the price £20,000. It adjoined Hombrook’s Arowhenua run on 
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the western boundary and the homestead was near the present Hilton 
school. * The purchase price is the largest sum paid in this province 
for any similar property, 9 commented the Lyttelton Times . 

Many of the pioneer runholders were men of good education and 
intelligence. While they lived they directed public affairs with skill 
and foresight and took the lead in politics, though not always from 
unselfish motives, but by 1861 the idea that the runholder was the 
pioneer of colonisation and commerce and therefore deserving of 
encouragement and support was losing much of its significance. One 
newspaper declared that too many of them had made too much money 
and left the country. Those who remained, and they were the 
majority, were to face an era of anxious years when prices fell, but 
in those days wool was still the predominant product and was 
ultimately to bring increasing prosperity to the young province. 
Edward Holdgate, one of Timaru’s early businessmen, recorded that 
in 1863 the owner of a waggon piled with bales of wool remarked 
to him: ‘There goes our breakfast, our lunch and our dinner; 
washing, lodging and everything we need.’ By 1865 there was a 
definite air of permanency about most of the established runs and 
their owners assumed more decided ideas of their rights. Newspapers 
contained numerous notices inserted by the owners that they intended 
to prosecute for trespass of stock, for parties found pig-hunting or 
disturbing stock; that poison would be laid for dogs, and that 
straying horses and cattle would be impounded. Such advertisements 
ended the era of travelling straight across country and forced 
travellers to use the recognised roads and stock routes. One advertise¬ 
ment, inserted by R. and G. Rhodes (the Levels); Thomas A. and 
W. K. Purnell (Raincliff); G. W. Hall and E. G. Stericker (Ash¬ 
burton Forks), and T. W. Hall (Terrace station), all runholders of 
standing, indicates one of the more reprehensible customs of the age. 
These men offered a reward of £100 for information leading to the 
conviction of persons suspected of earmarking and branding lambs 
and altering the earmarks of stray sheep. 

Not until the Canterbury Waste Lands Act of 1866 came into 
force were applications for licences governed by strict conditions. 
From that year each application for a licence had to be accompanied 
by a locality plan, it had to be in writing and it had to state the name 
of the original licensee. Until that year men sold or transferred their 
rights to depasture stock without obtaining a fresh licence, but a new 
licence was essential under the new laws and ended many of the 
old abuses. 

Ten years after the arrival of the first land-seekers there was a 
considerable increase in the number of registered runs. One reason 
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was because many of the original men who had taken up vast blocks 
of country found themselves in financial difficulty or were unable to 
work the blocks economically. They either sold their runs, or parts 
of them, to create others. Thus began the first breaking down, a 
process which has continued for a century. Such subdivision created 
small towns and villages which served the needs of their particular 
communities in pre-motorcar days, and many of them took their 
names from the original run or the first owner. Today improved 
communications and roads have halted village expansion; other lively 
centres of the horse-and-buggy days, with their ringing anvils, have 
decreased in size and activity as the cities have been brought within 
easy reach of those working the land. 



Chapter 6 


Forest and Fire 


Fewer than one thousand years ago, according to radio-carbon 
dating by scientists, a great part of South Canterbury was covered 
with immense totara forests. The evidence is there today, lying 
among tussock and snowgrass on hillside and in valley between the 
Rangitata and Waitaki Rivers. Whether those forests were destroyed 
by fires lighted by the first native inhabitants or by changes of 
climate in the process of time is not certain. Maori legends, most 
of them shadowy and probably distorted, indicate that the forests of 
South Canterbury, as in the rest of the province and in Otago, were 
destroyed by fire in the time of the Rapuwai people, a legendary race 
even more remote than the Waitaha. Canon James Stack makes 
mention of these people in information he collected from native chiefs 
between 1859 and 1863, but there is nothing factual by which actual 
dates may be established. 

When the first white settlers reached South Canterbury they found 
remnants of once larger forests growing in isolated areas, and fallen 
trees in the process of deterioration. Even in the Mackenzie Country, 
which has no Maori legends associated with the forests, the first 
runholders found quantities of ancient totara logs when they began 
burning their runs in 1856-57. Evidence of these former forests 
is still available from men who have seen the remains of huge trees, 
and it is recorded in many station diaries how fencing posts were 
obtained from the fallen logs, the timber of which was quite firm 100 
years ago. John Hayman, of Timaru, remembers that when his father, 
Walter Hayman, bought 320 acres of the Waimate run at the mouth 
of the Waihao River, he found that large logs had been preserved 
in the swampy ground. These were revealed when the land was 
drained, and at low tide, when the river waters receded, huge logs 
of former forest trees could be seen jutting from the banks, ten feet 
under water. Mrs Fanny Cohen, of Wellington, whose father owned 
Elephant Hill run in 1901, remembers the huge totara logs found 
lying all over the country among the tussocks, some of them partly 
buried in the earth. They were snigged out for firewood and 
broke into large biscuit-coloured chips which burned beautifully. 
Charles Mathias, whose property is part of the original Ashwick run 
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near Fairlie, still finds the remains of large totara logs on the sunny 
slopes of his hill country up to a height of 4,000 feet, and isolated 
totaras grow among the five-finger and broadleaf in the gullies. 
In 1954 he gathered sacks of firewood from an ancient tree which 
was shattered by lightning. During a flood in 1945, when a stream 
opposite the Mathias homestead scoured its bed to a depth of twelve 
feet, large matai logs, in an excellent state of preservation, were 
revealed, yet there is no sign of matai growing in the vicinity today, 
nor of any other forest. 

These extensive forests of former times must have covered the hill 
country along the northern bank of the Waitaki River and possibly 
the Kirkliston Range, and extended into or near the Mackenzie basin. 
Sidney M. Taylor, of Oamaru, who worked on the Te Akatarawa 
run as a boy in the early 1880’s, recalls that great numbers of totara 
logs were there, indicating the site of an extensive forest. One of 
particular magnitude must have flourished in Emanuel’s Valley, an 
extensive basin near the western boundary of the run where the 
remains of tree trunks thirty to forty feet long showed signs of having 
been burnt.* In May 1892, when T. N. Brodrick surveyed property 
boundaries in and around the Hakataramea Valley, he found traces 
of large totara logs lying about the slopes of the Kirkliston Range 
and also on and about Meyer’s Pass, country which today is dry and 
close-cropped, with scarcely a tree except in plantations of exotics. 
The slopes of the Hunters Hills, the Brothers Range, Mount Misery, 
the Albury Range and the Two Thumb Range all bear evidence 
of former forest by the remains of the logs found there, most of 
them disintegrated or almost so. Today clumps of poor-quality 
bush growing in the valleys are all that remain of the green 
mantle of forest. 

All this evidence tends to suggest that at some time in its history 
the country enjoyed a milder climate and a greater rainfall, providing 
conditions in which forests thrived, but by the time the first 
Europeans reached South Canterbury, plodding on foot through its 
tangled vegetation to explore the country, they found few existing 
forests. These were certainly greater in extent than any remaining 
today, but woefully reduced from the areas of former times. No doubt 
the early whalers visited the forests still growing in the Temuka 
district, but no known record of any such visit exists today. East of 
the borough in the Milford area, a forest must have flourished 

* Although there is now no bush growing on the hills of the Te Akatarawa 
run, old totara logs have been found, charred and chipped, lying among the 
tussocks. There is one large, dead totara still standing at about the 3,500 feet 
level. Fire charred many of the fallen logs when the tussock was burned off 
in earlier times. 
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in former times, judging by the well-preserved tree stumps still 
uncovered there. This land was taken up by the Hayhurst family, 
and the Milford dairy factory indicates one corner of it. 

One of the first to leave a written record of South Canterbury’s 
forests as the Europeans found them was Edward Shortland when 
he walked through the coastal areas in 1844. He observed little 
of the trees or their extent, for he was more concerned with noting 
the 6 treeless plains’. While taking a census of the natives at 
Te Waiateruati pa , then the largest in South Canterbury, he refers 
to Arowhenua across the river as * a large wood four miles off and a 
conspicuous object, for in no other direction is there a tree to be 
seen; standing thus above the level of the plain its appearance is that 
of a solitary island at sea’. This same forest was observed by all 
the first travellers. W. B. D. Mantell, who followed four years after 
Shortland to set aside native reserves, describes Arowhenua as 4 a 
fine forest of pine, totara and broadleaf, and full of clearings, old 
and new’. He also mentioned in his journal that two miles away 
he came on another bush which he called Te Kaiwaitu, where ‘The 
bush proved so thick and swampy that we scarcely emerged by 
sunset.’ These two men both record that the principal pa was some 
distance from the forest and that the Maori foodstores, or whata, 
were at and near the Arowhenua bush. Mantell makes an interesting 
observation about this part of the country, for he stated that after 
crossing the Umukaha [Temuka] River he and his surveyors had to 
cut through thick groves of cabbage trees which had sprung up on 
ground formerly covered with forest. 

The first estimate of forested areas in South Canterbury was made 
by Charles Obins Torlesse when he went south in 1849 at the request 
of Captain Joseph Thomas, then agent and chief surveyor for the 
Canterbury Association. Torlesse, a qualified surveyor and an 
acutely observant man, whose work provided the material from which 
the first lithograph maps of Canterbury were drawn, went as far 
south as the Waihao River and the Waitaki Plains, and on the return 
journey, after exploring the Hunters Hills, continued as far inland 
as the north-east slopes of the Rollesby Range. He estimated the total 
area of forest, or woods as he called most of them, at 19,500 acres, 
but he attempted no estimate of any forest in such country as the 
Mt Cook region or the Rangitata basin, being concerned only with 
the downland and plains. Those first estimates by Torlesse were: 
2,000 acres at Geraldine, which he called the Talbot forest; 2,500 
acres at Waihi, the Woodbury of today; 7,000 acres at Peel forest, 
which he called Gurdon; 3,000 acres at Waimate, then Waimatemate; 
3,000 acres at the headwaters of the Pareora River in the Hunters 
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Hills, then known as the Cheviot Range; 500 acres at Arowhenua, 
which was a reserve for natives; and 2,000 acres in small areas 
scattered about the Aglionby Downs, then the name given to the 
downlands and plains extending from the Waitaki to north of Timaru. 
This last-mentioned estimate is presumably what Torlesse saw 
growing in gullies in the hills, the remnants of which today make 
futurist patterns on the khaki-coloured slopes as seen from the lower 
levels when approaching such areas as Four Peaks and the hills round 
Orari Gorge. Robert Booth, who was in South Canterbury in 1859, 
wrote of these patches of bush: 4 One may ride twenty miles through 
spurs and hills with no vegetation on them, and then suddenly 
stumble on a densely wooded ravine or mountainside so accurately 
contained in itself as to lead one to imagine it had been 
originally planted. 5 

The timber trees of the larger forests, Torlesse wrote in his report, 
consisted principally of white and red pine, totara and black beech, 
and these woods could be approached easily from most parts of the 
plain. He also suggested rafting sawn timber from these forests down 
the rivers when they were in flood. Proof that a more extensive 
forest existed in the gorge of the Pareora is found in early records 
of the Levels run, even after it had been taken over by a land 
company after the death of George Rhodes. James Strachan, who 
was employed there as a youth, tells in his reminiscences that stakes, 
posts and rails for sheepyards were obtained there, but that the 
station firewood came from the bush at Arowhenua. 

Torlesse was a little astray in his estimate of the areas, though 
he may have included the verges with their belts of manuka and 
kowhai and swampy tracts of flax and toetoe. The first accurate 
estimate was made by C. Davie, the chief surveyor, whose report is 
dated 12 April 1869, and, although man and fire had already begun 
their work, the only forest approximating the estimate of Torlesse 
was at Waimate. Davie’s figures were 928 acres at Geraldine, which 
was still called Raukapuka and all of which was freehold or reserve; 
2,052 at Waihi, 1,372 acres of which were in private hands; 1,460 
at Peel forest, of which 860 acres had been freeholded; and 3,700 
acres at Waimate, 2,663 acres of which were privately held. The 
principal trees in these forests, the only ones Davie considered 
worthy of note, were totara, black and white pine, various beeches 
and manuka. He valued Raukapuka at £12 an acre, Waihi at £6 
freehold and the remainder at £2; the freehold of Peel forest at £7 
an acre and the remainder at £2; and the freehold of Waimate at £10 
an acre and the remainder at £2 — fantastic prices compared with 
those of today. Davie noted that there were small scattered areas 
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of bush in the gullies and valleys on the seaward side of the ranges, 
most of them freehold. In the back-country regions there were some 
small areas of beech forest of use only to the runholders. 

Davie at that time was pessimistic concerning the natural forests 
and regarded their complete destruction as inevitable. Runholders 
and others had been granted cutting licences in the forests at 
remarkably cheap rates and these Davie opposed, as Samuel Hewlings 
had done in 1857, because ‘they give men the right to go anywhere 
through the forest in their district, and to cut and destroy any 
quantity of timber; having no permanent interest in the soil they 
look only to the present and often destroy as much valuable timber 
as they bring into market. The revenue derived from this source 
is quite insignificant.’ Davie also thought the issue of such licences 
led to an extravagant waste of forest and prevented its sale as 
freehold by destroying the valuable timbers. 

Indiscriminate felling of trees had brought protests earlier than 
this. Under regulations gazetted by the Provincial Government on 
14 December 1854 the cutting and removal of timber from Crown 
lands was forbidden except by licence, but these were ridiculously 
cheap even by pioneer standards — 10s a month or £5 a year without 
limit of quantity. Any licence-holder could employ any number of 
persons to saw, split and remove timber. These regulations were 
ignored, and on 6 November 1856 William Guise Brittan, Commis¬ 
sioner of Crown Lands, advised that action would be taken against 
parties 4 unlawfully cutting timber from the Talbot and other forests 
But the destruction continued, and in March 1857, Thomas Cass, 
chief surveyor, urged the Commissioner of the Waste Lands Board 
to forbid cutting in the Geraldine bush. A few months later he wrote 
again that timber in the forest reserves was rapidly diminishing 
and that unlicensed cutting was making great inroads into both 
Waimate and Peel forests. The board took action the following July 
and refused to grant any licences south of the Rangitata, but only 
until sections of freehold land in the forest areas had been surveyed 
and the owners put into possession of them. No one took much 
notice of these restrictions. Although Cass supplied a list of names 
of unlicensed cutters, no action was taken against them, possibly 
because in the small communities of those days the individuals were 
too well acquainted with each other. Wasteful and extravagant 
cutting continued and the broken branches and smaller trees were 
left to become tinder during the summer months. The Provincial 
Government did make an attempt to preserve some of the forests, or 
at least certain parts of them, but there was no supervision by 
organised staffs and the gazettes issued officially were of little use. 
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It is doubtful if more than a handful of people ever saw them. 
On 11 February 1859 two blocks of seventy-five acres each were set 
aside ‘ for the preservation of bush known as Waimata-mata Bush ’. 
All standing timber on certain Canterbury riverbeds, including the 
Rangitata, had been declared Crown reserves on 29 December 1856. 

The early runholders in South Canterbury were quick to purchase 
sections of forest — indeed, this seems to have been some of the first 
land to be made freehold, probably because of the urgent need of 
building and construction materials. Of the first fifty sales of Crown 
land in South Canterbury, which totalled fewer than 1,500 acres, 
thirty-three of them, amounting to almost 1,000 acres, were sections 
in the forest sold, until 1854, at 10s an acre. The Rhodes brothers 
of the Levels, the Macdonalds of Orari, the Studholmes of Waimate, 
Innes of Pareora, Hornbrook of Arowhenua, and Cox of Raukapuka 
all bought sections of forest from which they cut timber for their 
immediate needs.* Moreover, runholders from north of the Rangitata 
also bought there, carting sawn timber and fencing materials in 
drays across the river. These included Dr Benjamin Moorhouse, who 
obtained timber from Peel Forest for his run, Shepherd’s Bush, and 
Sir Cracroft Wilson for his run, Cracroft. Pit-sawn timber from 
Geraldine was used for the original Macdonald homestead at Orari, 
part of which was still standing at the time of writing, though it was 
built in 1853. 

In 1868 Dr James Hector, in a geological report to the govern¬ 
ment of the day, called attention to the danger of the indiscriminate 
destruction of native forests, which he had noticed in all parts of the 
Colony, but again little was done, possibly because of the erroneous 
belief that such forests were inexhaustible. Most of the forests of 
South Canterbury went down to meet the demands of homes for early 
settlers, for sheepyards and stockyards, for shearing sheds and station 
out-houses, for fencing posts, bridges, railway sleepers and furniture, 
for those were the days when the cry of ‘Timber, more timber’ 
never ceased, and South Canterbury could never supply sufficient to 
meet the demand. The pioneers were not much concerned with the 
preservation of forests, though some of them cherished small patches 

* A letter dated 1 January 1857, from the Rhodes brothers to William Guise 
Brittan, Commissioner of Crown Lands, has an interesting reference to the 
regulations concerning the forests and says: ‘We beg to remind you that we 
purchased 8,500 acres of land in the district of Timaru in the years 1852 and 
1854, by virtue of which, according to the regulations, we are entitled to 852 
acres of timbered land.’ Apparently only 142 acres had been allotted to them 
and they requested that the surveyor, Samuel Hewlings, be instructed to survey 
200 acres * in the Waihi Bush near Talbot Forest ’ and the following lots to 
bring the total to 822 acres, ‘ 160 acres each at Waimatemate, Mt Peel and 
the bush near Mr Campion’s \ 
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in later years; their greatest concern was fulfilment of their 
immediate needs. Estimates of the areas were a little wild and this 
possibly spurred on the destruction, for at one time the forests in and 
about Geraldine were estimated at 10,000 acres. A survey of Peel 
forest reduced the estimated 7,000 acres to 2,000. The growth of 
Timaru and the arrival of immigrant families caused an accelerated 
onslaught on the forests, first at Arowhenua and then further afield 
at Waimate, Geraldine, Waihi and Peel forest. 

A New Zealand handbook, published in 1873 from material 
gathered earlier, made pointed reference to the sparsity of timber in 
South Canterbury. Three years later a complete survey of the forests 
was made by qualified foresters. In 1876 J. Campbell-Walker was 
loaned to the New Zealand Government by the Government of India 
to report on the forests and to organise a forest service controlled 
by the State.* He spent some time in South Canterbury, suggested 
reserves for planting on both sides of the railway between the 
Rangitata, Orari and Waihi Rivers, and visited ‘ Mr Sealey’s [Sealy] 
eucalypti plantations ’. In a report to the Premier, Sir Julius Vogel, 
Campbell-Walker noted: ‘Forest land in Canterbury is now so 
valuable, realising £30 an acre for the timber alone, that it becomes 
very important to reserve all that is left, if only for financial 
reasons.’ t He urged the formation of a State Forest Department 
with a staff of permanent officers to care for the remaining forests 
and also the encouragement of planting by private individuals, as this 
had lagged since the Act of 1871. 

That same year Daniel Robertson, a Scottish forester of much 
experience, reported on the native forests, but he found only three 
in South Canterbury worthy of inspection, those at Waimate, 
Geraldine and at the foot of Mt Peel, all of which had been woefully 
diminished in size. Robertson’s report contributes a page of 
interesting observation, a comparison with earlier prices, and also 
methods of preservation. He found the forest at Waimate, which he 
flat and lower hill slopes. ‘ The timber consists of black and white 
said covered 4,000 acres originally, about a mile from the town on 
pine and totara in nearly equal proportions, with patches of manuka 
along the upper edge. The whole, with the exception of 100 acres 
of a government reserve near the centre, and about 200 acres up a 
ravine in the north-west corner, has become freehold. In the former 
the great part of the heavy timber has been removed, and the 

* The name of the State Forest Service, created in 1921, was changed to the 
New Zealand Forest Service by legislation in 1949. 

t Report in appendices to the Journals, Vo] I, 1877, General Assembly Library. 
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remainder sold to the owner of a sawmill in the vicinity, by order of 
the Road Board. In the latter the timber is much lighter and, being 
difficult of access, is only worth (including land) from £7 to £8 
an acre. As these two patches represent the whole of the timber 
belonging to the Government in the neighbourhood, they would not 
be worth the trouble of conserving.’ Robertson reported that four 
sawmills were at work in the Waimate forest in 1876 and that they 
would clear the ground in ten to twelve years. This forest, which 
had been sold in large blocks to private individuals at the nominal 
price of £2 an acre, land inclusive, was then being sold by the owners 
to sawmill proprietors for about £65 an acre for the timber, after 
which the land was sold for £6 an acre, one of the earlier examples 
of profiteering. Robertson added that there was no timber of any 
description within a radius of forty miles of the Waimate forest. 

Three hundred acres of the Geraldine forest, which Robertson 
reported consisted originally of 400 acres of black and white pine 
and totara, had been made freehold and almost cleared of trees. 
Seven acres in the Geraldine township had been divided into quarter- 
acre sections which realised £45 an acre and were exposed for sale 
every three months. William Rolleston, then Superintendent of the 
Canterbury Province, added a minute to this report saying that all 
such sales had ceased. A government reserve was sited on rising 
ground immediately above the township, the timber on which was 
worth £24 an acre and the land a similar sum but, because of its 
proximity to the township, he urged that it be retained as forest. 

Robertson found that Peel forest had been reduced to 800 acres, 
on which grew black, red and white pine and totara. This timber 
was, he considered, of fine quality, worth at least £30 to £35 an acre. 
This Peel forest block was all freehold, with the exception of a 
portion covered by manuka which was not worth the trouble of 
attention as forest land. Robertson added a scathing footnote to his 
report: ‘I am astonished at the reckless and improvident manner in 
which the timber lands of Canterbury have been managed . . . the 
timber, the growth of ages, has been treated as an incumbrance on 
the land rather than a source of wealth . . . apparently without a 
thought being given to the value of the crop or the future necessities 
of the province. Perhaps this is the reason that there exists so much 
senseless waste in its removal; and if the present system of wholesale 
decimation is persisted in, the existing generation will see all the 
available timber in Canterbury cleared out.’ He recommended 
planting belts of native beech round the outside of large tracts of 
English trees, and said that beech rehabilitated itself if protected 
adequately from cattle and sheep. 
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This disregard by man for preserving the forest, and the fires for 
which he was responsible, soon reduced the standing timber to the 
small areas existing today, or destroyed them completely. Fire began 
its work soon after the first runholders arrived. Some of them had 
already experienced its wanton devastation, for in 1853 twenty-five 
miles of Banks Peninsula forest had been destroyed by a fire which 
raged for three weeks. The spring of 1859 was particularly dry in 
South Canterbury and in October that year a large part of the 
Arowhenua bush was burnt out, including £2,000 worth of sawn and 
split timber. Fires broke out everywhere, on the tussock plain and 
fern-covered hillsides. Sparks blown from fires lighted by workers 
in the bush, when they boiled their billies, caused most of these 
outbreaks. One such fire, lighted during a gale, completed the 
destruction of the greater part of the bush at Arowhenua on 6 and 7 
January 1863. This was a major disaster for the millers. Large 
quantities of sawn timber, firewood, fencing materials, as well as the 
cottages of workers and a number of Maori huts all went up in flames 
fanned by a violent nor’wester. Almost all of what the mills had left 
of this once noble forest was finally destroyed by fire in 1875, after 
which the land was cleared of its stumps and became farms. 
On 4 December that same year the greater part of the bush at 
Kakahu was destroyed. 

The spring of 1878 brought further disaster to the native forests 
of South Canterbury. There was little rain for months. Lopped and 
discarded branches left by the millers had become tinder and the 
undergrowth had dried out. At midday on 15 November fire broke 
out in the Raukapuka bush, when sparks from smouldering logs on a 
section owned and cleared by a man named Whittaker were carried 
by high wind into the undergrowth. By six o’clock that evening the 
flames had swept through fifty acres of bush and were making for 
W. K. Macdonald’s area of virgin forest. That night flames reached 
the bush on the hill above Geraldine and people in the town were 
almost suffocated by smoke. Fire brigades came from as far afield 
as Temuka but their primitive equipment was of little use against 
a wall of advancing flames. By 23 November the fire was still raging 
and had reached virgin bush owned by the sawmillers, Maslin and 
Gibson. By the time the wind died away a great deal of the 
Raukapuka forest, except for small pockets in isolated areas, was a 
smouldering ruin. 

Several fires burned out areas of the Waimate forest, but without 
doing any appreciable damage to the growing timber industry. The 
first of any magnitude broke out on 18 November 1865, when sparks 
from a fire under a billy were blown into a patch of dry fern. 
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The sawyers were unable to save anything and the newspapers of the 
day reported that the principal losers were Anderson, Price, Kerr, 
Rebello and others. The next broke out on 2 October 1867 and 
burned for a week, destroying many of the posts and rails which had 
been prepared for the Timaru Agricultural and Pastoral Association’s 
yards for its annual show. Workers were blamed. They took no 
precautions while they boiled their billy during a strong nor’wester. 

Disaster finally overtook the sawmilling industry on 15 November 
1878, the day which also began the destruction of the Raukapuka 
forest. At that time vast quantities of building timber and railway 
sleepers were being cut from the Waimate forest and it was no 
uncommon sight to see twenty to thirty trucks laden with timber 
leaving the town each day for different parts of Canterbury. Early on 
the morning of 15 November a nor’wester blew up, increasing to 
such force that it overturned the buggy in which Michael Studholme 
drove out of the front gate of his homestead. Smouldering sawdust 
dumps, then a feature of every sawmill, broke into flame and the 
wind did its work, scattering sparks over the dried-out undergrowth. 
Soon a great part of the forest was in flames. Musterers from 
Te Waimate had also lighted tussock fires on the hills and the gale 
fanned them across the country, lighting other areas of bush. 
By nightfall, in that raging gale, the fire had spread over hundreds 
of acres of forest, ‘and was a sight never to be forgotten’ as 
E. C. Studholme afterwards wrote in Te Waimate. By four o’clock 
in the afternoon of the first day five sawmills and seventy cottages 
had been destroyed as tongues of flame licked out before the driving 
wind, eating deeper and deeper into the forest. The Waimate Fire 
Brigade, then in its infancy, did what it could to save homes 
endangered by flaming totara bark which the wind carried high in 
the air and dropped over the countryside. That fire burned until 
23 November. A change of wind to the south-west fortunately saved 
the young town, but it swept the flames to what was then known as 
Manchester’s township, where sixteen more bush cottages and Hunt 
and Jeffrey’s sawmill were destroyed. When it finally died down, to 
leave part of the township and the hillsides beyond it a desolate and 
smouldering sight, the timber milling industry on a large scale had 
ended and also a chapter in the history of Waimate. The damage 
was estimated at £40,000 and half a million pounds worth of standing 
timber had gone up in flames; thirty-seven families were homeless^ 
A relief committee was immediately organised and £246 raised the 
first day. The rest of the province and Otago contributed £2,000. 
Destitute families were lodged in the immigration barracks. Saw- 
millers made claims amounting to £20,000 against Studholme, but 
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the only ones who reaped any benefit were the lawyers, who obtained 
£6,000 in fees. All but three of the claimants abandoned their actions 
and of these Studholme won two. A public inquiry, presided over 
by Richmond Beetham, opened at Potter’s Hotel, Waimate, on 
27 November but could not determine how the fire started. Two areas 
of bush which escaped the flames are today known as the Point bush 
and Kelcey’s bush.* 

All the milling timber was not destroyed, as the disheartened 
inhabitants and mill-owners thought, for in 1882 there was still 
talk of inexhaustible supplies of firewood and Alpheus Hayes, the 
mill-owner, extended his tramway further into the bush to open up 
400 acres of good timber, principally totara and black and white 
pine, but there was little milling on any big commercial scale when 
this was cut out. 

The first to cut timber from the Waimate forest were, of course, 
the runholders, Studholme and others, who employed pit-sawyers and 
often themselves lent a hand with the saw. It is popularly supposed 
that the first habitation built on the site of the present town was a 
small hut constructed of totara bark in which the bullock drivers 
from the Pareora run, then owned by W. H. Harris and David Innes, 
spent the night after loading their drays with timber or posts and 
rails. Jacob Hill and Company operated as sawyers in the Waimate 
forest in 1864, by which time the industry had drawn about 2,000 
people to the neighbourhood. James Bruce established the first steam 
sawmill there in 1867, near what was known as Garland’s Bridge. 
The next was Alpheus Hayes, who started his mill near Bruce in 
1871 and by 1878 was employing 100 men.f His was the last mill 
to operate at Waimate and it closed down finally some time in the 
1890’s. In 1872 the tender of James Bruce was accepted for 20,000 
totara and black pine sleepers for the railways. The price was 
3s 6d a sleeper. 

Man, not fire, was the most destructive agent in Peel forest, a 
most comprehensive record of which was left by J. B. A. Acland 
in his letters and journals. Acland stated that Torlesse’s name of 
Gurdon was soon forgotten as the name Peel took its place and 
Captain Stokes’s name for the mountain nearby came into more 
general use. The original forest, as Acland and his partner Tripp 

* There were two brothers, Frank and Julius Kelcey, whose name is spelt 
Kelcy, Kelsy, Kelcey and Kelsey. The name under which they were buried is 
used here. They came from Kent. 

t Hayes was a Canadian by birth. He reached Dunedin in 1871, moved north, 
and obtained work on the Rangitata bridge. One of his duties was to go to 
Waimate to select timber. Seeing the possibilities there, he settled at Waimate 
before the end of the year. 
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found it, contained mighty totara and black and white pines 
towering above a middle tier of broad-leafed trees, the floor a mass 
of ferns in great variety. Peel forest extended up the southern face 
of the mountain and its eastern spur to the 2,000 feet level and then 
spread fan-wise on the flat terrace lands southwards to the 800 feet 
level, where it joined the kowhai, manuka, cabbage trees, flax and 
matagourie before breaking into tussock plains. To the east the 
forest ran to the bank of the Rangitata and northwards it spread over 
the wide river flats at the foot of Little Mount Peel, extending up a 
spreading valley for a distance of two miles. In 1856 the first trees 
began to fall in this magnificent forest and thereafter the timber 
received no mercy. Runholders were soon applying for sections of 
splendid trees. The first block of twenty acres, Section 803, was taken 
up by C. G. Tripp for himself and Acland near where Francis Jollie’s 
house was afterwards built. The Rhodes brothers took 115 acres on 
the river flats and up the terraced bank to the edge of what was 
known as the Agnes Mills bush, and also a 75-acre block near what 
is now Blandswood s Corner. Other runholders selected similar 
blocks where the finest timber stood. The Peel Forest hall stands 
on part of a 20-acre block taken up by Scott and Grey, and 
William Wilson, the Christchurch nurseryman who sold plants, shrubs 
and trees to the pioneers, also bought a 20-acre block in Peel forest. 
The first and most famous of the pit-sawyers was Ben Thorn who was 
paid 20s a hundred feet for sawn timber and scantlings, 20s a 
thousand for shingles, and 40s a thousand for laths. He used to 
draw his food supplies from Mt Peel homestead. John Ryan followed 
him but received only 16s a hundred for his sawn timber. These two 
men cut much of the timber used for homesteads and station 
buildings within reach of the forest, for the runholders selected 
sections which could be reached most easily by their bullock waggons. 
Most of the timber used for the Mt Peel homestead and station 
buildings came from trees then growing along the Lynn stream. The 
sawyers lived in V huts thatched with totara bark. It was not until 
April 1857 that a horse track was made through the forest. Before 
that travellers between Mt Peel station and Geraldine had to cross 
and re-cross the Rangitata River, because the dense forest extended 
to the water’s edge. Some years later the track was made sufficiently 
wide for the passage of vehicles. 

The preservation of Peel forest of today is due principally to the 
generosity and foresight of Arthur Mills, a relative of the Aclands 
of Mt Peel. When he visited New Zealand in 1881 he was much 
concerned by the activities of the sawmillers and realised the forest 
must ultimately disappear. This prompted him to buy forty acres 
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of forest bordering the present road and north and south of the stone 
bridge which crosses a stream flowing to the river. When Mills died 
in 1898 his sons sold this section of virgin forest to the Government 
at much below its value. Other areas have since been added and by 
an Act of Parliament in 1926 the Peel Forest Park was constituted. 
There are now 1,200 acres of this forest which is cared for by a 
local body. Splendid groves of kowhai, the glory of the landscape 
in spring, extend to the river flats. 

Mills was responsible for one of the legends associated with 
Peel forest — the story of a great Maori warrior, Te Wanahu. 
He was an admirable story-teller and it was his custom, while driving 
home to Mt Peel from Geraldine, to amuse the children when they 
were tired. From his fertile imagination grew Te Wanahu, who 
fought a battle to the death and even had his grave marked by a 
giant totara. Jessie Mackay, poet and journalist, wrote a long and 
dreary set of verses about this fictitious Maori and had it published 
in a Christchurch newspaper. Te Wanahu is a corruption of 
Wainhouse, and the story was fabricated by Mills from tales of 
happenings at Wainhouse Corner, in Cornwall, during the regime 
of Oliver Cromwell when a General Wainhouse and his followers 
fought an engagement there against Cromwell’s troops. 

Nothing remains of the once splendid forest which grew on the 
site of the present Woodbury. In 1865 F. R. Flatman, who had 
opened a general store in Geraldine, went into partnership with 
Robert Taylor. Together they established a sawmill at Woodbury 
and opened a general store nearby, continuing that partnership until 
1892. Webb and Penny also established a sawmill on a site opposite 
the present Woodbury store. There is a record of them moving to 
the upper end of the bush in 1878, by which time the Waihi River 
could be crossed by a bridge of fifteen 25-foot spans decked with 
three-inch planks from the forest. 

There is little reference to a small area of bush at Burkes Pass, 
but in 1858 F. W. Teschemaker recorded in his diary how he and 
his brother Thomas cut posts and rails from it for their stockyards 
at Haldon, a block of land in the Mackenzie Country they had taken 
up the year previously.* Most of the timber for station buildings in 
the Mackenzie came from small areas of mountain beech growing 
in gullies of the Ben Ohau Range, and bearing the names of Jack’s 
creek, Bush creek and Fred’s creek, but nothing of any great size 
grew there. 

* The north-east slopes leading up to Burkes Pass have been planted 
extensively with exotics by the Mackenzie County Council, one of the most 
active local bodies in the South Island as far as tree planting is concerned. 
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The treeless plains and the few remaining areas of bush in South 
Canterbury prompted the Government of the day to encourage the 
planting of exotic trees. This they did by the Forest Trees Planting 
Encouragements Act of 1871, a measure which was responsible for 
some of the splendid plantations growing today round homesteads 
and on the sheep runs. Certain conditions were enforced. The land 
had to be securely fenced and devoted for two years exclusively to 
planting, which was at the rate of 500 trees to the acre. When the 
trees reached the average height of two feet, land could be applied 
for at the rate of two acres for every acre planted.* Until then few 
trees had been planted; indeed, photographs of some of the early 
homesteads show them standing among the tussocks without a tree 
in sight. However, planting became one of the first concerns of the 
more tree-conscious runholders, who were probably urged to do so 
by the force of the nor’west gales. When J. S. and Robert Rutherford 
took over the Opawa run in 1870, a block of 33,000 acres which had 
been taken up by Kennaway and Acton in 1856, there was not a tree 
growing on the property, there were few buildings, and only two 
paddocks, one of five acres and another of 700. Early photographs 
of Mesopotamia show a group of primitive buildings standing among 
tussock-covered slopes.! 

The most active era of planting was from the later 1870’s to the 
1880’s, much of it by counties and roads boards with an eye to 
future requirements. Although many of the property-owners who 
planted never applied for grants of land, others did, and among the 
earliest recorded applications were those of J. Page, for 50 acres, 
in 1879; H. B. Johnstone, 50 acres, S. Wright, 30 acres, G. G. Russell, 
126 acres, all in 1881; James King, 29 acres,.W. Stack, 46 acres, 
and E. Richardson, 103 acres, all in 1882; W. Postlethwaite, 162 
acres, 1883; the Mt Peel Road Board, 59 acres, the Geraldine Road 
Board, 62 acres, J. S. Rutherford, 53 acres, all in 1884; R. H. Rhodes, 
32 acres, Edward Elworthy, 78 acres, M. Studholme, 121 acres, and 
J. S. Rutherford, 20 acres, all in 1885. 

The plantations round the Orari Gorge homestead are today 
evidence of early care and planting, for all the young trees had to be 
protected from wind and pest until they were firmly established. 

* An amending Act of 1872 made provision for the payment of £4 for every 
acre planted, instead of a land grant. A further amending Act in 1879 gave 
local bodies the same benefits as individuals. 

t In recent years about 24,000 oregons, larches and various species of pines 
have been planted on the Mesopotamia run. A station diary of 1880-81 refers 
to planting trees round Samuel Butler’s old hut. Some of these were felled to 
provide timber for the present homestead. A fire in 1889 destroyed most of the 
bush on Mesopotamia. 
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Tripp complained bitterly in 1873 that hares were nibbling the bark 
from his trees and destroying them. Most of the trees at Orari Gorge 
were planted by J. W. Pye, who was head gardener there for years. 
Acland was also a great tree planter and the evidence of his foresight 
is there today in the plantations along the drive and round the 
Mt Peel homestead which contain some splendid Douglas firs and 
Wellingtonias. The early owners of the Four Peaks run planted 
among other trees, some Wellingtonias which today are among the 
finest in the country, and plantations of walnut trees which vie with 
those planted by the first French settlers at Akaroa. No doubt 
Thomas French, one of the earliest nurserymen to begin business in 
Timaru, supplied both town and country customers with trees and 
shrubs, for he was advertising them for sale in 1862. Others would 
come from W. Wilson, in Christchurch. In August, 1899, when the 
State Forester reported on plantations at Albury, he said they con¬ 
tained some of the finest trees he had seen. The Wellingtonias 
were 60ft high and 4|ft to 5ft in circumference, and the Californian 
redwoods and Oregons were also exceptionally well grown. Some of 
the most magnificent specimens of exotic trees in South Canterbury 
are growing on the property of R. J. M. Parish, in Gapes Valley, 
near Geraldine. They are a grove of Sequoia gigantea , one of the 
American redwoods, which forestry officials consider from their 
appearance are almost a century old. W. U. Slack, who first took up 
sections there in 1863, may have planted them. 

The first official handbook of New Zealand claimed that owners 
of land were every year turning their attention to planting, and that 
the trees grew rapidly. 6 The Australian gums of various descriptions, 
English forest trees and pines, cedars and cypresses of all sorts 
are being more largely planted every year.’ This was true, and 
today’s generation, as well as previous generations, have reaped the 
benefit. The Macdonalds of Orari planted extensively and their trees 
flourished to become the splendid plantations of today. 

When some of the runs were subdivided and the era of small 
farmers began there was some objection to plantations because they 
harboured small birds. This was noted particularly when the Albury 
run was subdivided. At that time the plantations were thirty to 
thirty-five years old, some of the trees having been planted in 1864, 
but they were felled by men who bought the land. 

Tree planting schemes are fostered today by the Forest Service, 
the Soil Conservation Council and the Department of Agriculture, as 
well as by local bodies and private individuals. In 1945 Fairlie 
began a schools’ afforestation scheme by which twenty-one acres of 
trees were to be planted to provide a future endowment fund when 
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they were milled. J. W. Simpson, of Mt Hay station, co-operates 
with the Department of Agriculture in the experimental growing 
of various trees. Pinus murrayana , planted in 1950, are doing 
particularly well on part of the old Tekapo station. A belt of 
Pinus laricio, planted at Mt Hay in 1926, is now providing shelter, 
timber and firewood. Larch and spruce behind the homestead at 
Ferintosh, W. Seymour’s run on Lake Pukaki, were being milled in 
1955. They were planted in 1917. Larch in the Mackenzie Country 
is spreading over adjacent tussock country by natural regeneration. 

Although the State has taken over the supervision and control of 
most of the larger forests, small areas of privately-owned bush on 
many of the hill-country stations have been preserved and property- 
owners are still planting extensively. Typical of such forests in 
miniature is the £100 bush at Orari Gorge, so named because when 
Robert Smith leased 40,000 acres of that run from Tripp and Acland 
in 1860, he was told that he would have to pay £100 if he cut down 
even a single tree growing there. On the larger runs these patches 
of bush, small though they are, shelter the native birds which seem 
now to be prospering everywhere. 

Pioneer Park, which has now been taken over by the Forest 
Service, is one of the more interesting of the preserved forests in 
South Canterbury. The original areas, known as Home bush and the 
Maiden bush, were presented to the nation by Major P. H. Johnson, 
of Raincliff run, and were all that remained of a once larger forest. 
This park, now a memorial to the pioneers, was at first controlled 
by the Pioneer Park Domain Board, which held its first meeting in 
the Levels County office on 9 August 1940. It includes the upper 
reaches of the Loder stream, is now fenced and contains good 
specimens of white pine, matai, kowhai and most of the smaller forest 
trees, and is fringed with a protective belt of manuka and exotics. 
In 1941 Oregon pines were planted extensively and were six feet high 
by 1945. That year 3,000 red beech were planted, as well as various 
poplars in the creeks. Oaks and horse chestnuts have been planted 
over the more inaccessible country. Johnson obtained the services 
of boys from the Timaru Boys’ High School to do this. He gave them 
each a bag of acorns and sent them across country in extended order, 
like young soldiers going into the attack, with instructions to stamp 
the nuts into the ground as they went. 

Two small areas of bush, a reserve known as Gully bush and an 
area at the Arowhenua homestead, are all that remain today of the 
forest which once grew across the river to the west of Temuka and 
provided the pioneers with timber, firewood, and shingles for their 
homes. Where they are protected, small areas are rehabilitating 
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themselves, despite the pests which assail them. Typical of these is 
Rhodes’s bush, on the southern slope of Mt Horrible. 

The State forests of South Canterbury include large tracts of 
country which are not all tree-covered but include the adjacent 
mountain slopes and gullies for the greater protection of the forested 
areas from the ravages of fire. Typical of these are the Rangitata 
forest of 11,450 acres and the Sinclair of 1,200 acres in the mountains 
of the upper Rangitata basin. The Tasman of 700 acres, Dobson 
11,500 acres, Hopkins 5,100 acres, Temple 3,600 acres, and Maitland 
forest, 2,800 acres, were all taken over by the Government in 1898. 
They are all in the high country of the Waitaki basin and the 
Mackenzie Country and contain mountain beech, mountain totara, 
toatoa, inaka, and smaller trees and shrubs. Parties of stalkers keep 
the deer and chamois under reasonable control. 

The RainclifI forest of 206 acres was taken over in 1902, and its 
exotics include Austrian pine (Pinus austriaca) 9 Western yellow pine 
(Pinus ponderosa ), Pinus radiata , spruce (Picea excelsa), European 
larch (Larix europea), Cupressus macrocarpa and Lawson’s cypress, 
this last the most successful and spectacular. When areas are cleared 
they are replanted with Douglas fir. The Nimrod forest, of 162 
acres, and the Hook forest, of 450 acres, both within reach of 
Waimate, were taken over by the State in 1898 and contain good 
specimens of matai and totara, as well as smaller trees like kowhai, 
lancewood, broadleaf and manuka. Sixteen acres of forest, planted 
by the Elworthy family on Holme Station, containing a remarkable 
stand of Douglas fir, were taken over by the Forest Service in 1955 
after being held for many years by the Lands and Survey Depart¬ 
ment. That and the Raincliff forest are the only two State forests 
of any commercial value in South Canterbury, though there are 
others held by private individuals and local bodies. 



Chapter 7 


The McKenzie Story 


It is ironical that the most fabulous character to emerge from 
South Canterbury in a century of European settlement is not a man 
who devoted his life to the public welfare, but James McKenzie, a 
Scot, who, in 1855, was accused of stealing 1,000 sheep. Every 
visitor to the Mackenzie Country is regaled with stories, most of them 
legends, about this gaunt, thirty-five year old Highlander after whom 
the vast inland basin was named, but even today comparatively few 
facts are known about him, though an astonishing collection of stories 
has gathered like cobwebs round the man and his exploits. Not until 
documents held by National Archives in Wellington were searched 
in 1955 was his name correctly established, for one document bears 
the only existing example of his signature, and also contains 
previously unknown information about his life.* Those documents are 
the only historical records in existence concerning James McKenzie, 
though other acceptable evidence consists of a letter printed in the 
Lyttelton Times and written by John H. C. Sidebottom, the man most 
intimately concerned with McKenzie’s apprehension, and some brief 
newspaper accounts of his trial, sentence and escapes from prison.f 
McKenzie’s own story, as told in his petition to the Governor 
after his arrest, states that he was a native of Inverness-shire in 
Scotland, and that his father, an officer of high rank in the British 
service, died in Ceylon, leaving his family in poor circumstances. 
About 1849 McKenzie emigrated to Australia to join his cousin, 
Alexander McKenzie, who was High Sheriff of Melbourne and a man 

* The name is spelt in various ways in both documents and newspapers. 
In this chapter, wherever the name James McKenzie has been used, it is 
identical with the man’s own signature. In quotations from documents it 
is as the various writers spelt the name. Scottish authorities, one of them 
Dr Jean Dunlop, of Edinburgh, state that the correct spelling of the name is 
MacKenzie, though this is often, incorrectly, contracted to McKenzie. Mackenzie 
as the spelling for the present county’s name was never uniform in earlier times 
and frequently appeared as M’Kenzie. 

t Sidebottom was a son of the Rev. Henry Sidebottom, of Trinity Parsonage, 
Halifax, Yorkshire. He reached New Zealand in 1851 and died on 17 April 
1859, after selling his share in a run on the Waimakariri River, near Oxford, 
in North Canterbury. 
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of considerable standing in the community.* This cousin advanced 
him £200 with which to purchase a team of bullocks and with them 
he carried supplies to the gold diggings and accumulated upwards 
of £1,000. Because his health failed him he decided to come to 
New Zealand and settle in Otago. He landed at Nelson (not Dunedin, 
as in previous accounts of his life) and travelled overland through 
Canterbury, quite possibly, since at least two runholders later 
recognised him, working at sheep stations, one of them probably the 
Levels, as he made his way to Otago, where he began negotiations 
for a block of land. McKenzie must have found his way to the 
Mataura district, since there are early references to the arrival at 
Mataura of a McKenzie with two bullocks, and in his petition 
McKenzie mentions the purchase of a pack saddle from Robert 
Hartley, who appears on the first electoral roll in July 1853 as a 
freeholder of East Taieri, and two bullocks from either James or 
Alexander McDonald, who were both freeholders at the mouth of the 
Taieri that year. Thus equipped, he offered himself out as a plough¬ 
man or for other work to anyone who might require his services, but 
he makes no mention of shepherding. At this time, also, he applied to 
4 Mr Mantle, the land agent ’, obviously meant for W. B. D. Mantell, 
Commissioner for Crown Lands for Otago, for a block of land, and 
had been referred to a Mr Kettle, obviously C. H. Kettle, surveyor 
and civil engineer for the Otago settlement, to mark out the 
boundaries. As there was some delay over this, McKenzie undertook 
to drove sheep from Canterbury to Otago for a mysterious character 
named James Mossman. 

The episode of the sheep-stealing began on the morning of 
Thursday 1 March 1855 with the discovery that 1,000 maiden ewes 
had disappeared from yards on what is now Taiko flat, where they 
had been folded the previous evening by their Maori shepherds, 
Taiko, a lad of eighteen, and another known as Seventeen who, 
according to F. W. Stubbs in his reminiscences, was called 4 Simeon 
or something like that but it sounded like Seventeen’. This flat, 
named later after Taiko, the Maori, was part of the Levels run, 
owned by the Rhodes brothers and managed by George Rhodes. 
By March 1855 their flocks had increased to 24,000 sheep, tended 
from various out-stations of the run so that the work of supervision 
and control could be done with greater economy. One such out- 
station was at Cave, almost on the site of the present town; others 
were at Mt Horrible and Pleasant Point, this last being known as 

* An examination of the records in Melbourne reveals that Alister, not 
Alexander, McKenzie was High Sheriff of Melbourne at that time. He died 
in 1852. 
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Hodsock, after a place in Yorkshire known to the Rhodes family. 
Before the country was surveyed and broken in, these out-stations 
were centres of activity and acted as supply depots for the areas 
associated with them. In 1855 no sheep belonging to the Rhodes 
brothers were grazed west of or inland of Cave, so that all the rich 
river valleys of the Pareora, Opawa and Tengawai were still clothed 
with tall, rough grasses, matagourie, tussock, snowgrass, flax and 
toetoe, with the needle-pointed Spaniard lying close to the ground 
among the rank growth. No tracks led through those valleys, nor 
were there any fences. Shepherding on horseback was unknown, 
for horses were extremely rare in the 1850’s, and saddles and bridles 
luxuries few could afford.* It is quite possible that, by the autumn 
of 1855, some of the country round Cave and Taiko flat had been 
burned, but there is no record of the western part of the Levels run 
being burned until 1866. 

The common method of guarding sheep on the Rhodes run, as on 
others at that time, was to shepherd the flocks by day by men on 
foot and yard them at night, probably in areas enclosed by walls 
of sods, just as stones were used for the fences of similar holding 
yards along the Waitaki River, some of which exist today. Such a 
method of supervision ensured a reasonable check on numbers in the 
flock and also protected the animals from the ravages of wild dogs 
and pigs. Taiko flat is still a rich, sheltered valley, overlooked by 
high escarpments with a stream running capriciously through the 
valley bed. It was then an area of fresh, sweet pasture for the 
merino sheep grazed there under the supervision of the two Maoris, 
their line of vision impeded only by cabbage trees. In all probability, 
on the night of 28 February 1855, Taiko and Seventeen yarded their 
sheep and departed in the dusk for the Levels homestead or the Cave 
out-station to replenish their food supplies. Quite possibly the thief 
or thieves may have waited for some days, watching from a vantage 
point for that unguarded moment when a raid could be made 
unobserved. 

When the two Maoris returned on the morning of Thursday 
1 March they found the gates open and the holding yard empty, and, 
possibly thinking the sheep had forced open the gate, followed their 
tracks across country to the foot of Mt Misery, a feature shown on 
maps as Cave Hill. Here they stopped because this hill was tapu and 
therefore avoided by the natives. Seventeen then hastily made for 
the Cave out-station, some miles away, where he found the overseer, 
John Sidebottom, attending to sheep affected with foot-rot, and 

* Good mounts cost from £50 to £72 10s in 1855, according to some of the 
pioneer journals, and young, unbroken horses about £45. 
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informed him, according to Sidebottom’s account, that '* the Scotch¬ 
man had taken the sheep \ Here is the first important query in 
the story, unless Seventeen meant any of the several Scots who 
were employed on the run. It suggests, however, that McKenzie 
was known to both Sidebottom and the Maoris, though Scots 
were employed on most of the South Canterbury runs. In 1866 
William Saltau Davidson wrote that there were a dozen shepherds 
at the Cave, 6 all Highland as heather \ 

The morning after the theft, Friday 2 March, Sidebottom set out 
to search for the missing sheep, taking the two Maori lads with him. 
They picked up the sheep tracks on the seaward side of Mt Misery 
and also those of a man and a dog, these last possibly imprints in the 
sandy beds of streams, following them over the top of the hill and 
down to the flats of the Pareora River, and moving westward. Below 
the present Cannington they crossed the river, but re-crossed it at 
what Sidebottom called ‘ the bushy gorge of the Pureora \ where 
the wooded stream emerges from the Hunters Hills. That night 
Sidebottom and the Maoris camped beside the river. The following 
morning, Saturday, they continued their quest, following tracks of 
the sheep along the foothills, across Rocky Creek, the Opawa River 
and other streams. That day, for the first time, Sidebottom observed 
the tracks of a second man and a bullock, and the prints of a possible 
third man. Tracking the sheep through that virgin country would 
present no difficulty as the animals would beat down a pathway 
through the vegetation, and tufts of wool, torn off by the matagourie 
spines, could be seen from a distance. Late on the Saturday 
Sidebottom returned to the Cave for provisions and sent a message 
to the Levels asking for the assistance of F. W. Stubbs and Jack Dean, 
two of the employees. 

On the third day, Sunday, the freshness of the marks indicated 
that they were overtaking the sheep, so Sidebottom despatched Taiko 
to search for Stubbs and Dean, but although the Maori returned to 
the Cave, making the journey in reasonable time, he could not find 
them. Late that afternoon Taiko rode back to Sidebottom on a mare 
named Jenny. The searchers went on, crossing the Little Opawa and 
passing through what is now the Waratah country. Towards sundown 
they came to a pass dividing the Dalgety and Rollesby Ranges. 
Here Sidebottom claimed that, in addition to fresh sheep tracks, he 
found signs indicating that other mobs had passed that way on a 
previous occasion. From the summit of the pass he saw a tussock- 
covered plain, backed by high, snowy mountains. Sidebottom 
mounted the mare and the little party continued down the western 
incline of the pass, just as the sun was setting. And there, at the 
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junction of two tumbling mountain streams, which provided a natural 
holding yard, they found McKenzie and the stolen sheep. They over¬ 
powered the man, took possession of the sheep, and prepared to pass 
the night there, but at about 10 o’clock, because of McKenzie’s 
suspicious behaviour when the dogs began to bark, Sidebottom 
decided to begin the journey back to the Cave. He thought McKenzie 
may have been calling to a companion or companions. 

It was moonlight at first, but a thick fog rolling in from the 
coastal side of the pass blotted out the landscape and, under cover 
of this, when Sidebottom had gone to turn the sheep up the slope, 
McKenzie escaped. Two days later Sidebottom returned to within 
five miles of the Cave after droving the sheep, in his own estimation, 
a distance of twenty-five miles, and taking with him a bullock, dog, 
food and a blanket found with McKenzie. The overseer then went 
on to the Levels where, on Tuesday, 6 March, he wrote his much- 
quoted letter to the Rhodes brothers at Purau, describing the theft 
and the capture. The original document has been lost, but is 
fortunately preserved in print. [See Appendix III.] 

Sidebottom’s letter appeared in the Lyttelton Times , under 6 Local 
Intelligence ’, on Saturday 17 March, and in the same issue appeared 
an advertisement inserted by R. and G. Rhodes offering a reward of 
£250 to anyone giving information which would lead to the con¬ 
viction of all parties concerned in the theft of stock, sheep or cattle, 
and that £100 would be paid for the apprehension of McKenzie. 
This advertisement also stated that the owners were of the opinion 
that an organised gang of thieves was at work either in Canterbury 
or Otago. With a slight alteration, since McKenzie was actually 
captured before the advertisement could appear, the Rhodes brothers 
published it every Wednesday and Saturday, the only days on which 
the Lyttelton Times was published each week, until 6 June 1855, but 
no one ever came forward with the required information. 

McKenzie had reached Lyttelton some time on 14 March, having 
taken approximately ten days to reach the port from the pass, and 
was captured in the loft of a house in a side street on the night of 
15 March. The following day he appeared in the Magistrate’s Court 
where he was identified by Robert Heaton Rhodes and committed 
to the Supreme Court for trial. Such identification suggests that, if 
Rhodes knew the man, he must at some time have been employed 
at the Levels. 

Unfortunately the newspaper account of the trial, the only record 
of it existing today, is exasperatingly brief. The Crimean War was 
raging at the time and the newspaper filled its few columns of space 
with graphic tales of battle and lists of killed and wounded. The 
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Court sat in the Lyttelton Town Hall before Mr Justice Stephen on 
12 April. During the trial the Lyttelton Times reported that the 
prisoner tried to evade responsibility by pretending that he could not 
understand the English language, but several witnesses testified that 
they had talked with him in English which he seemed to understand 
perfectly. The jury decided that the prisoner was guilty of 6 mute 
of malice ’, but after a direction from the judge the trial proceeded. 

Sidebottom told how he traced the sheep across country to a place 
called Manahuni, under the Snowy Mountains, where he found the 
sheep in the prisoner’s possession.* These, he said, were all he had 
taken with the exception of two he had killed on the journey. 
Sidebottom’s evidence, much the same as his published letter, had 
additions, including statements that McKenzie told him he had had 
no companions and that his bullock was ‘ down at the beach ’ when 
he uplifted the sheep, though the nearest beach was at least ten 
miles away. Edward W. Seager, a police sergeant, told how he 
captured McKenzie in the loft and Christopher Charles Bowen, clerk 
of the Magistrate’s Court, stated that on 16 March the prisoner had 
pleaded guilty to a charge of stealing sheep from the Rhodes’s station. 
Bowen added that questions were repeated to McKenzie in Gaelic to 
avoid any misunderstanding. At the conclusion of the trial, the 
prisoner was impressively addressed by the judge and sentenced to 
five years’ hard labour. 

McKenzie was at an obvious disadvantage during his trial. 
He was a nervous, excitable man who had neither a lawyer to plead 
on his behalf nor an interpreter to clarify any misunderstanding. 
He was offered the services of Archibald McQueen, but refused them, 
as he had reason to think that this man was unfriendly, though no 
explanation was given for such action.f 

McKenzie was sentenced on 12 April, but less than a month later, 
on 10 May, he escaped while working with a gang of prisoners on a 
cutting in Oxford Street, Lyttelton. A reward of £50 was offered 
for his capture and a description of the man published in the 
Lyttelton Times by Charles Simeon, the sheriff, on 12 May. This, the 
only published description ever given of McKenzie, said that he was 

* Manahuni is a corruption of Manahune, the Maori name for the Mackenzie 
Pass, though W. A. Taylor states that it is also the name for the Mackenzie 
Creek. H. McCully states that there was a Maori camp site at the entrance to 
the pass. Mackenzie Creek joins Lockharts Creek where the valley to the 
pass begins. It is also spelt Manahouna. 

f McQueen, who is also referred to as McQuin, appears on the electoral and 
jury rolls of 1854-55-56 under both names. He came from the Isle of Skye and 
took up land at Lake Ellesmere. His eldest daughter Sarah accompanied 
Mrs George Rhodes to Timaru in 1854. 
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five feet eleven inches tall, with light-coloured hair, small grey eyes, 
a large aquiline nose, a long, thin face, and a spare, muscular body, 
characteristics denoting a tough, wiry Scot of no great physical 
charm. During that escape McKenzie got as far south as A. Lake’s 
station, Milton, on the Selwyn River, then a recognised stopping 
place for travellers crossing the plains. He was identified by 
W. S. Caverhill, of Motunau station, North Canterbury, who was 
staying at Milton at the time, an incident which suggests that 
McKenzie may have worked at that station on his way south from 
Nelson. 

McKenzie arrived at the station at breakfast time on 12 May, and 
long years afterwards, Philip Laraman, who claimed to have been 
there, said he had walked all the way with bare feet. The fugitive 
was bound with rope and was soon on his way back to Lyttelton in 
a dray, with Charles Russell in charge. Before the journey was half 
completed, McKenzie freed himself from the rope and tried to escape, 
but Russell fired at him, wounding him in the thigh, though not 
sufficiently to halt his flight. A man on horseback finally ran him 
down and he was returned to the gaol and placed in irons. 
On 19 June McKenzie again escaped, but he was recaptured by two 
Maoris in the bush at Rapaki on 21 June, while trying to free 
himself from his shackles. Three months later, on 1 September, 
McKenzie made another attempt to escape, but although it threw the 
town of Lyttelton into ripples of excitement, the prisoner did not 
succeed in freeing himself from his irons and never left the gaol. 

During his imprisonment McKenzie came under the notice of 
Henry John Tancred, who held a multiplicity of offices under the 
Canterbury Provincial Government and, in 1855, was appointed 
resident magistrate at Lyttelton and Christchurch, Keeper of the 
Public Records, Commissioner of Police, and Sheriff, this last 
appointment in succession to Simeon. His integrity was undoubted, 
for it was said of him that he was a man of the strictest honour and 
independence of mind. He must have talked with McKenzie after 
his escapes, gained his confidence, and discussed the case with the 
Superintendent of the Province, James Edward FitzGerald, for on 
7 January 1856, when the Governor, Colonel Thomas Gore Browne, 
visited the South Island, Tancred wrote him a long letter, asking that 
a pardon be granted because he felt that there had been a miscarriage 
of justice. Tancred’s letter [see Appendix III] mentioned evidence 
which was not produced at the trial, including the fact that £21 11s 
was found on McKenzie who said that he had been paid £20 by a 
man named Mossman to drove sheep. He also went to some length 
to explain that when McKenzie became excited he had difficulty in 
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making himself understood or of being understood by anyone else. 
Because of his excitable nature, Tancred concluded, the punishment 
inflicted on McKenzie was adversely affecting his health and his 
appearance had greatly altered. 

On 10 January FitzGerald endorsed Tancred’s letter (dating it 
1855 instead of 1856), concluding with the words: 6 1 am inclined 
to believe his story related by Mr Tancred and I think him a most 
proper object for his Excellency’s clemency on the occasion of his 
visit to the gaol.’ 

The Governor must have acted immediately, for on 11 January 
1856, ten months after McKenzie’s arrest, he signed a pardon, one of 
the few remaining from the early days on the official flies. This 
document, hand-lettered on parchment, ends: 6 . . . in tender mercy 
and consideration of the premises and the prisoner’s case give grant 
declare and order a free pardon to the said James McKenzie for the 
offence whereof he has been so found guilty and do hereby order and 
direct all Her Majesty’s Judges Justices of the Peace Sheriffs Jailers 
Constables Officers and others in pursuance of this Warrant and 
authority to set at liberty and discharge from custody the said 
James McKenzie who by these our Letters patent and Warrant is 
freely pardoned and his offence condoned accordingly.’ 

In view of the legends which have gathered about McKenzie, and 
their repetition through the years, his own petition to the Governor, 
which is not without sincerity, is an interesting document, signed 
with his crude but bold signature, rather disproving the belief that 
he could neither read nor write:— 

‘ The Humble Petition of James McKenzie now a prisoner 
confined in the Gaol of Lyttelton in the Province of Canterbury. 

4 Sheweth — That your petitioner was tried and convicted at 
the Sittings of the Supreme Court holden at Lyttelton aforesaid 
before Mr Justice Stephens on a Charge of stealing taking and 
driving away a flock of Sheep the property of Messieurs Robert 
and George Rhodes and sentenced to be imprisoned five years 
to hard labor * 

‘ That your petitioner is not guilty of the offence of which he is 
so convicted your petitioner will humbly state the circumstances 
as near as may be of his case — In the beginning of last year 
your petitioner met with a person at a place called Silver Stream f 
near Otago who appeared a respectable man who gave his name 
to your petitioner as James Mossman who engaged your petitioner 
to drive sheep from Canterbury to Otago and agreed with your 

* This document is hand-lettered and it is impossible to tell accurately which 
are the capital letters. The name of the judge is incorrectly spelt in this petition. 

f Silver Stream is a tributary of the Taieri River which it joins at East Taieri. 
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petitioner at the rate of One pound per diem for himself and 
Bullock and paid him your petitioner twenty pounds in advance 
and directed your petitioner to proceed to a place called the 
Little River and wait his (James Mossman’s) arrival which your 
petitioner did and on James Mossman’s arrival he took your 
petitioner ahout twenty miles further he then said to your 
petitioner “ McKenzie remain here with your Bullock rest and feed 
yourself I (meaning James Mossman) am going down to the 
Settlers to fetch the Sheep ” he remained away about a week and 
your petitioner was tired of waiting for him and was preparing to 
return when your petitioner suddenly heard a dog bark and on 
looking round saw him bringing up a large flock of Sheep but 
from whom he procured them your petitioner could not tell when 
James Mossman brought up the Flock of Sheep he said to your 
petitioner “ Here McKenzie take these sheep and drive them 
straight on I will follow presently ” which he soon afterward did. 
Your petitioner and James Mossman were driving the sheep Three 
days when your petitioner became very unwell and was obliged 
to rest one day and immediately after Breakfast of the day 
of Rest, James Mossman went to the top of the hill while your 
petitioner was lying on the ground unwell, but for what purpose 
your petitioner could not tell, and he again after dinner did the 
like thing, and remained till towards dusk in the Evening of that 
day when he came running down the Hill greatly agitated and 
exclaimed to your petitioner “McKenzie? McKenzie? I have 
done a very bad job I have stolen these sheep and the owner is 
coming, and is close at hand and I (meaning James Mossman) 
will go away ”■—Your petitioner was greatly alarmed on hearing 
this and exclaimed “ I must go too ” — Mossman said “ but if 
you (meaning your petitioner) go you will lose your Bullock 
no one can hurt you, you did not steal the sheep, neither did you 
know I stole them.” Mossman turned to go away and your 
petitioner seized him by the neck Mossman then pulled out a 
revolver pistol and said “ McKenzie if you do not let me go I’ll 
shoot you ” Your petitioner was therefore obliged to lose hold. 
Mossman then ran away and your petitioner stood his ground 
until Three men came up, and they questioned your petitioner if 
he had seen a flock of sheep, your petitioner replied “ Yes ” and 
went with them and pointed them out. One of the men then said 
“ You are m Y prisoner ” they then took your petitioner and his 
Bullock and drove the sheep away. Your petitioner was very 
much excited to think he should be Charged with an offence with 
which he your petitioner knew he was innocent and being very 
roughly handled by the three men your petitioner made up his 
mind to escape and did escape and came to Lyttelton where your 
petitioner was apprehended. 
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‘ Your petitioner most humbly begs to say that he is a native 
of Invernessshire in Scotland and his father was an Officer of 
High Rank in the British Service but he unfortunately died in the 
Island of Ceylon when your petitioner was a child leaving his 
family in needy circumstances # 

6 That your petitioner emigrated from Scotland to join his 
Cousin Alexander McKenzie who was High Sheriff of Melbourne 
and arrived there about six years ago on your petitioner s arrival 
there, your petitioner’s cousin advanced him £200 with which 
your petitioner purchased a Team of Bullocks and your petitioner 
commenced carrying to the Diggings and accumulated upwards 
of £1,000 Your petitioner’s health failing him there he made up 
his mind to try New Zealand and arrived in Nelson, then to 
Canterbury and thence overland to Otago that being a Scotch 
settlement. At Otago your petitioner purchased two Bullocks 
from one Mr McDonald and a pack saddle from one Robert 
Hartly for the purpose of hiring himself and Bullocks for 
ploughing or otherwise to parties who might require his services. 

‘ That your petitioner went to Otago to settle amongst his own 
Countrymen and to take up a Run there, and had picked out and 
applied to Mr Mantle the Land Agent for one of One thousand 




This is the only known specimen of McKenzie’s signature. 
It appears on his petition to the Governor which is held 
by National Archives. 


acres and had been referred to Mr Kettle the Surveyor to mark 
the Boundaries, but some delay occurring your petitioner engaged 
with the aforesaid James Mossman hence your petitioner’s 
unfortunate position. 

‘ Your petitioner lastly saith that he was put upon his Trial at 
the day and time aforesaid, found guilty and sentenced and when 
called upon to plead did not stand mute of malice as was supposed 
by the Court, but in Truth your petitioner did not properly 
understand the English language and what was going on, and in 
Justice to your petitioner, he submits to your Excellency that he 
ought to have had an Interpreter your petitioner being an High¬ 
lander from a Clan where the English language is seldom spoken 
and your petitioner most solemnly asserts that he is very little 
acquainted with the same.’ 

This petition ended with a request than an inquiry be made in 
Otago or elsewhere and, if the Governor was satisfied that the 
petitioner was innocent, that he would be granted a pardon. 




Part of the McKenzie pardon, the original of which is held by National Archives in Wellington 
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As a result of Tancred’s intervention, McKenzie walked out of the 
Lyttelton Gaol a free man, though he was obviously ill. According 
to the Lyttelton Times he paid his passage money and took ship to 
Melbourne, though the man he claimed as a cousin had died in 1852. 
There is no reason to believe that McKenzie ever returned to New 
Zealand, but, had he done so, he would have been quite at liberty to 
remain, for no conditions were attached to his pardon. He probably 
died in Australia, but nothing authentic was ever heard of him after 
he left Lyttelton. Although inquiries were made, Mossman was never 
traced and remains a mystery man to this day. He may have worked 
under an assumed name and, after the dramatic incident in the pass 
when he threatened to shoot McKenzie, disappeared from the country. 
There is no record of any Mossman or Morseman on the early 
electoral rolls. 

Soon after the trial Sidebottom and one of the Rhodes brothers 
explored the Mackenzie basin, going as far as Lake Tekapo. They 
spent an uncomfortable time getting back to the Levels because of 
fires which had been lighted to burn the country westward of Timaru. 
The Lyttelton Times of 10 May promised its readers full particulars 
of that trip, but unhappily, a few weeks later, that newspaper 
was purchased by C. C. Bowen and Crosbie Ward from Ingram 
Shrimpton for £5,000, the policy of the paper was altered and the 
report never appeared. Sidebottom, however, was the first man to 
apply for a run in the Mackenzie Country, to which he returned 
almost immediately to search for missing stock, but he never took 
up his run and the application lapsed.* He was followed by 
W. Horne who, on 27 July 1855, applied for a block of 20,000 acres 
4 adjoining the southern boundary of Sidebottom’s run’. 

News of the inland plain must have travelled quickly for 
J. B. A. Acland recorded in his journal later in the year that two 
men arrived at Mt Peel from Nelson on their way to explore land 
in the Mackenzie Country. G. Dunnage, an early land-seeker there, 
explored the basin late in 1855, before the geographical features 
were named. He camped the first night under a spur at Burkes Pass 
and found the plains strewn with large boulders among which grew 
quantities of sharp Spaniards. In a brief account of this trip 
Dunnage wrote: ‘The feed was very poor but would improve with 
burning. I came to Lake Tekapo and followed down the river 
bearing that name for some distance. I then made for a low saddle 

* Sidebottom’s application, dated 9 May 1855, was for 75,000 acres: ‘Near 
the Sources of the Waitangi, bounded on the north by the Snowy Mountains, 
on the east by the Snowy Mountains, on the south by a branch of the Waitangi 
River, on the west by the Snowy Mountains.’ 
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(now known as Whalesback) and came to the Hakataramea Pass, 
then unknown, which led to the Waitaki. From here I took an 
easterly direction and found McKenzie Pass which was both difficult 
and dangerous to tackle with a horse.’ 

This reference to danger in negotiating the pass confirms what 
Sidebottom wrote of ‘this awful hill ’ up which he climbed, but a 
visit to the pass today only adds to the confusion, because the whole 
landscape is much changed and a formed road runs easily up and 
down a slope which never suggests that at any time it was either 
dangerous or difficult. In 1855, however, it would be matted with 
vegetation, causing anyone using that route to keep to the higher 
ground of tussock-clad hill shoulders, but even then it would have 
tittle element of danger. 

From the stories which grew and circulated about McKenzie, two 
have created the greatest discussion and at this late date are difficult 
of solution, though the documents in National Archives do much to 
clarify them. The first concerns McKenzie’s dog, which has been 
credited with the most remarkable powers of understanding; the 
second, the exact site where the man was captured. One has only 
to recall the gossip and rumours attending a political campaign or a 
disaster of any magnitude to realise how they circulate, distorted 
more and more as they pass from one person to another. Sidebottom 
mentions bringing away McKenzie’s bullock and dog and has a 
reference to dogs barking, but these may have been the dogs of his 
shepherds. Wiremu Torepe, son of Taiko Torepe, the shepherd, who 
heard the story from his father long afterwards, remembered being 
told by him that McKenzie’s dog did not bark and that ‘ the boss 
obviously George Rhodes, afterwards wanted the dog for himself. 
There is no mention of the dog in the recorded proceedings of either 
the Magistrate’s Court or the Supreme Court, or in Tancred’s letter or 
in McKenzie’s petition. Not until Police Sergeant Seager wrote his 
account of the affair at the time of the Canterbury Jubilee in 1900 
did the dog become part of the McKenzie legend. Seager maintained 
that the dog was produced in Court and that the prisoner broke down 
and wept, asking that the animal be allowed to remain in prison 
with him. This is most unlikely. Anything so unusual as producing 
a dog in Court would not have escaped the attention of newspaper 
men, even in 1855. 

There are several versions of this animal’s fate. Seager said that 
after the trial the dog was taken south; another account, again 
without evidence, that it was taken from the Court and shot; 
L. Langlands, writing from Burkes Pass to the Otago Witness many 
years later, insisted that he used to see the animal in Christchurch in 
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company with a police inspector; F. W. Stubbs, perhaps one of the 
more reliable witnesses, since he was working at the Levels when 
McKenzie was captured and spent the rest of his life in South Canter¬ 
bury, stated that both bullock and dog were kept at the Levels and 
that the dog was never taken to Lyttelton, as reported. Further 
evidence is held by Mrs P. R. Woodhouse, grand-daughter of George 
Rhodes, who has in her possession the photograph of a dog, taken 
from her grandmother’s album, which bears an inscription dated 
29 July 1864 stating that the animal was the oldest dog on the station 
and the favourite dog of George Rhodes. ‘ Yours faithfully Friday ’ 
had been written on the photograph itself. On an enlarged copy of this 
same photograph Robert Heaton Rhodes, father of Mrs Woodhouse, 
wrote that 6 Friday ’ afterwards came into the possession of his 
father.* T. D. Burnett observed that ‘Friday’ was perhaps a 
corruption of some Gaelic name used by McKenzie and wrote to 
Mrs Woodhouse in 1936: ‘Don’t credit the impossible tales of the 
sagacity of Mackenzie’s dog.’ t 

The dating of the photograph ‘ in or about 1864 would suggest 
that this particular dog lived to a considerable age, a point which 
should be noted when reading some of the legendary stories. 
Presumably the animal would have reached a mature age by 1855, if it 
was capable of performing the deeds with which it has been credited. 

The site of the capture has also led to endless discussion. Today 
a monument stands on the inland side near the foot of the pass beside 
the junction of two streams. It was erected by Burnett and an 
inscription in English, Gaelic and Maori states that McKenzie was 
captured there. Burnett based his choice of site on information 
obtained from Sidebottom’s letter and other sources, but today the 
descent from the seaward side follows a long, gentle slope. 
If Sidebottom looked over a bluff and saw McKenzie and the sheep 
below him, he must have kept to the high south-east slope of the hill. 
The site certainly suggests a natural holding place for sheep before 
the era of fences, for it lies in the angle of two streams, with water 
providing a barrier. Stubbs gave the site of the capture as the south 
side of Exe Creek, but this is almost two miles from the pass and 
denies Sidebottom’s statement that he saw the inland plain through 
the pass. From hills above Exe Creek he would look towards Burkes 
Pass along the slopes of the Rollesby Range. Chilton Hayter’s father, 

* The full inscription on this photograph reads: ‘Enlarged copy of Photo of 
Friday the famous dog of Mackenzie sheep stealer and original pioneer of the 
Mackenzie Country. Friday afterwards came into possession of my father. 
The original photo was taken at the Levels in or about 1864. R. H. Rhodes, 
Blue Cliffs. July 1917/ 
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Francis Hayter, who took over the Rollesby run in 1883, used to tell 
his son that McKenzie was captured at the junction of the Lockhart 
and Mackenzie streams, which is a considerable distance from the 
seaward entrance to the pass. Here again, from the hill above this 
junction, the view is towards Burkes Pass and not towards the inland 
plain. Hayter remembers that this information was given to his 
father by Thomas Teschemaker, of Haldon station, but nowhere could 
the present pass be described as dangerous, though Burnett must have 
known of the references made by both Sidebottom and Dunnage. 

Manahuni, the place mentioned by Sidebottom, is the Maori name 
for the Mackenzie Pass and, as is usual with native place-names, the 
area surrounding it.* Credit for its discovery had been given to 
McKenzie, but it had long been used by the Maoris on their food¬ 
hunting expeditions to the inland basin, the plains of which were 
described to Edward Shortland in 1844. It was seen from a hill 
near Albury by Charles Obins Torlesse and marked on a map he 
compiled after exploring South Canterbury in 1849. He was then 
told by the Maoris that stock could be driven across the plains and 
thence to the Bluff 4 through Manahouna Pass \ The plains of the 
Mackenzie basin were known to Lieut. Colonel James Campbell in 
1852 when he was Commissioner for Crown Lands outside the 
Canterbury Block, and in a letter to the Colonial Secretary that year 
he made this mention of them and of an intended exploring trip, 
possibly by George Rhodes: ‘I shall take an early opportunity of 
requesting the Mr Rhodes now at Timaru — who would otherwise 
have awaited my arrival to accompany me — to proceed upon his 
sometime past intended journey from Timaru up one of the rivers 
into the great plains I before spoke of to the Westward, and at the 
same time shall beg him to let me know, on his return, the result of 
his visit to them. Campbell wanted information for a map he was 
preparing of South Canterbury, but nothing further is known of this 
project. 4 Mossman \ and whoever was with him, may have obtained 
information from the Maoris and possibly reconnoitred a route from 
Taiko flat to the Mackenzie basin, for it was believed, though never 
proved, that 500 sheep had been stolen from the Levels in 1853. 

There is no conclusive evidence, but many legends, that sheep 
were taken through to Otago via the Mackenzie Country, though 
preparations could have been made to do so. It must be remembered 

* The earliest settlers in the Society Islands were known as the Manahune, and 
according to Sir Peter Buck, in his records of the Maori people, the earliest 
settlers in New Zealand were probably a branch of the Tahitian Manahune. 
It is quite possible some of them may have settled in the South Island and 
given the name to this area. 
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that until McKenzie was sentenced little was known about the man, 
but after the trial and his escapes, he was credited with the most 
notorious behaviour. One of the first references to the man, and it 
seems to be genuine, was recorded in the journal of F. L. Mieville 
on 16 October 1854, the year in which he took up the Glenham run 
in Otago. This reads: ‘John Mackenzie arrived with a sledge and 
two bullocks from Dunedin,’ but there must have been more than one 
John McKenzie in the district at that time. Many years later Mieville 
spoke of McKenzie as a raw-boned Highlander and ‘ a regular 
barbarian accused of several thefts. Nathaniel Chambers, at one 
time Provincial Treasurer for Southland, writing many years after 
the event, as most of these men did, claimed knowledge of McKenzie, 
saying he reached Popotunoa at the end of 1854 or the beginning of 
1855 and that he could not speak English, but he spoke to a shepherd 
in Gaelic, asking about roads to the Waitaki. Hugh Cameron, who 
spent some years as a youth on a run in Southland, claimed long 
afterwards that McKenzie’s application for a run was taken to the 
Land Office by Dr J. A. R. Menzies, who had taken up 38,000 acres 
of Mataura country.* When this was granted McKenzie began to 
build a small hut in the Edendale Bush. J. T. Thomson, Chief 
Surveyor of Otago, entered in his journal on 3 February 1857 that 
he and his party went to Robert Devellin’s station on the Mataura 
plains where the superior grasses may have ‘ excited the cupidity of 
the sheep stealer Mackenzie who selected these plains for depasturing 
the sheep he attempted to carry off from the Canterbury province. 
Remnants of his hut are still to be seen in Mr Devellin’s bush, 
together with a small crop of potatoes.’ Thomson also mentioned 
that when Devellin first visited the place he saw pannikins, plates, 
etc., sufficient for four men. The licence for this run was issued to 
Devellin in 1856 and it has been assumed that McKenzie’s licence 
had lapsed, but an exhaustive search of records in the Otago Lands 
and Survey Office has failed to reveal that a licence was issued to 
McKenzie. The records are not complete, but they are reasonably 
so for the years in question. 

Stray sheep were found in the Mackenzie basin by some of the 
first runholders to take up country there, and it was naturally 
assumed that these had been uplifted by McKenzie from the Levels, 
and possibly other South Canterbury runs, and left to graze on the 
river flats of the Tekapo. Andrew Burnett, who took up the Mt Cook 

* Cameron, who was at one time mayor of Mataura, claimed to have worked 
on the Dunalister run as a youth, but Dr Menzies did not purchase this run 
until 1866, after the Government had taken over his Mataura block for closer 
settlement. Menzies and Mieville were the only two runholders in the district. 
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run, told his children, one of them T. D. Burnett, that he found 
sheep on the Tekapo River in 1860. These had not been shorn 
for about three years and he concluded they had been part of some 
stolen flock, though sheep were in the Mackenzie Country before this. 
John Hutcheson, who took up a run called Mary’s Range in 1856, 
wrote in his later years: ‘ Curiously enough, in 1856, I myself 
happened to come across a straggler of McKenzie’s first mob. I found 
it in an out of the way valley between Lakes Pukaki and Tekapo; 
it was in fine condition and had a grand fleece of wool some 16 inches 
to 18 inches in length.’ He was assuming, of course, that McKenzie 
was the sole offender. 

Although McKenzie is blamed for the theft of the sheep, there 
is no reason to disbelieve the whole of his story as told in his petition 
to the Governor. Tancred believed it to be basically true; so did 
FitzGerald, and Tancred must have seen him daily over a con¬ 
siderable period. The most charitable view is that he was one of a 
gang, though he could have been employed by the mysterious 
Mossman. Both Robert Heaton and George Rhodes believed that 
others were involved, for George made a special trip to Otago and 
on his return wrote to his eldest brother, William Barnard, in 
Wellington, on 22 May 1855: 6 Respecting my journey to the south, 
I was not able to get sufficient evidence against the party or parties 
that have supported Mackenzie with money to carry out his scheme, 
but am pretty confident of the parties in my own mind and trust in a 
short time to be able to trace them out. I have sent a party in search 
of the missing stock and expect to find them on the north bank of the 
Waitangi, about 60 miles inland towards the West Coast,’ a state¬ 
ment which suggests that George Rhodes knew the inland country. 
Robert Heaton Rhodes, then at Purau, also wrote to his brother in 
Wellington, mentioning that 4 a Jake Macdonnald, alias Sinclair, a 
person who kept the Royal Hotel in Otago some time ago was one 
of those particularly concerned with the theft. He also mentioned 
that Sidebottom was out looking for sheep, which suggests that he 
must have returned to the pass a month or so after McKenzie’s 
capture, and searched part of the inland basin before he and Rhodes 
made their exploring trip.* 

Although it has been inferred that McKenzie drove sheep to 
Otago, the route he took has been as imaginative as the story. Some 
state that he crossed the Waitaki at Ross’s Crossing at Hakataramea, 
which suggests first going through the Hakataramea Pass and down 
the valley, but John Merry was the first man to conduct a ferry and 

* Unfortunately there are no further references either to the trip or missing 
sheep in the Rhodes letter book from which this information was taken. 
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accommodation house at that point. He did not do so until 1860. 
Ross came much later. Others infer that McKenzie crossed branches 
of the Waitaki and took sheep south through the Lindis Pass, which 
would have required him to negotiate the Tekapo, Pukaki and Ohau 
Rivers, an undertaking almost impossible for one man, no matter 
how clever his dog. 

Experienced shepherds and runholders who know the Mackenzie 
Country, men who have handled sheep all their lives in rough 
country, confirm this view. Robert Booth’s book on early Canterbury 
describes the difficulty: ‘ It may seem strange that it would occupy a 
whole day to cross 400 sheep over a river, but it is a very difficult 
thing to induce sheep to take to the water; indeed, by merely driving 
them it is impossible. Where the water is at all fordable, several 
men wade in, each carrying a sheep and when halfway across the 
the animals are loosed and sent swimming to the other side, and not 
infrequently this plan fails, by reason of the sheep turning back.’ 
E. R. Chudleigh, in 1863, left a note in his diary about getting sheep 
over the Opihi River: ‘ I carried two sheep over on my back. . . . 

I was rushing up and down in water from one to three feet for three 
hours before I could get the sheep to cross.’ In March 1863 F. W. 
and Thomas Teschemaker, of Haldon station, helped Fraser, of Ben 
Ohau, to get forty-two rams and twenty-five ewes across the Tekapo 
River, but they drowned thirteen of the rams in doing so. Finally, 
this is the opinion of a Mackenzie Country man written in February 
1956: ‘I travelled along McKenzie’s track from Waratah to the 
Tekapo River last week. No one man could hold a mob of sheep and 
cross the Tekapo River. No one man could cross sheep over all those 
snow-fed rivers in March, alone. They were being driven from their 
land, and the cold would cramp many of them.’ Men driving the 
first flocks to South Canterbury experienced great difficulty in 
negotiating the rivers and none of them worked single-handed, nor, 
presumably, did McKenzie. 

A dispassionate examination of contemporary newspaper accounts 
of the trial and escapes, Sidebottom’s letter written two days after 
the capture, and the official documents held by National Archives 
disposes of many of the legends which have been embellished through 
the years as they passed from writer to writer. Some of those legends 
had their origin in Police Sergeant Seager’s account written forty-five 
years after the event when he was an old man and obviously drawing 
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on a hazy memory.* One of his grandchildren, Ngaio Marsh, the 
authoress, recalls that he was fond of using Shakespearian phrases 
which he rolled off his tongue with great relish. Seager amused his 
grandchildren with stories of McKenzie, his capture and escapes, and, 
no doubt, spurred by the enthusiasm of his youthful audience, he 
embellished the tales with each recital. The existing documents 
disprove him in the following important details: He stated that the 
theft of the sheep was discovered when Sidebottom mustered the flock 
and found a black one missing, though the Maori shepherds reported 
the loss to the overseer; that with the assistance of ‘a Maori boy’, 
Sidebottom tracked McKenzie to the pass; that on arrival there he 
found McKenzie asleep in a tent with a gun beside him; that 
McKenzie struck Sidebottom of the head with a piece of wood and 
laid him out; that the Lyttelton Times was published only once a 
week, on Saturdays, whereas it was published twice a week at that 
time; that the Zingari was to sail for Sydney the day after McKenzie 
reached Lyttelton, though at that time she traded only to New Zealand 
ports; f that McKenzie held a licence to occupy unexplored country 
north-west of Timaru and that the licence was issued by a ‘Mr 
Manson, Commissioner of Lands though no such person held that 
office in 1855 or at any other time. Concerning the escapes Seager 
makes out an even worse case, though they were reported in the 
Lyttelton Times and Canterbury Standard . He stated that the first 
escape was made 4 about four months after his conviction ’, though 
it was only a month; the second 4 before three months had expired ’ 
and that he reached White’s accommodation house, which was 
opposite Courtenay, on the Waimakariri; and adds a third escape, 
‘four months afterwards’. The facts are that McKenzie escaped 
only twice, and that he reached the Selwyn, not the Waimakariri. 
Moreover Seager has McKenzie confined for a much longer period 
than he actually spent in gaol, for he was sentenced on 12 April 1855 
and pardoned on 11 January 1856. 

For a century writers have credited McKenzie with being the only 
man concerned with the theft of the sheep, but his own story, which 
was obviously obtained by Tancred after much questioning, must be 

Seager came of a West Indies family whose fortunes were considerably 
reduced by the emancipation of slaves. He came to New Zealand as a school¬ 
master, but joined the Police Force instead, and is said to have designed the 
first police uniform used in Canterbury. He was very fond of the theatre and 
took a prominent part in the early theatrical entertainments of Lyttelton and 
Christchurch. 

f The schooner Vibilia was the only Sydney-bound vessel in port, according 
to the shipping intelligence. She sailed the day after McKenzie’s arrest in 
Lyttelton. 
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considered. It is possible that McKenzie and his bullock may have 
waited somewhere near the Pareora River for the arrival of the 
mysterious Mossman and the dog, at the place where Sidebottom 
reported picking up the tracks of a second man and a bullock on the 
second day of the search. Again and again McKenzie’s story has 
been rewritten and embellished. His latest appearance, in 1955, was 
on the films, dressed in the MacKenzie tartan, heading for the 
country which bears his name today. By 1856 the first runholders 
were moving into that great upland plain, breaking the silence of 
centuries with their sheep and horses and cattle; the following year 
the first of the McKenzie legends appeared — that he had stolen a 
horse after his escape and galloped to Lyttelton. 



Chapter 8 


Landing Place and Harbour 

Timaru and its port grew together, one aiding the other, but the 
formation and construction of the harbour itself was a long and costly 
struggle against the elements and the stubborn opposition of man. 
Both were finally overcome. Today the sounds of industry are rarely 
absent from the modern wharves and busy waterfront, as overseas 
and coastwise steamers unload and load their cargoes in an artificial 
harbour unique in New Zealand. 

From the earliest known times, Timaru was a place of shelter for 
Maori canoes moving up and down the coast between Otago and 
Banks Peninsula and, in that sense, was a port of call, however 
primitive. Next came the whaling vessels which for a brief period 
hunted whales in Caroline Bay and later established stations on shore, 
but again only for a brief period. 

Timaru really became a port in the accepted sense of the word 
when the Rhodes brothers established the Levels station in 1851. 
Because of the long, uncertain journey overland from Banks 
Peninsula, and the difficult river crossings, they organised their own 
shipping service between Timaru and Lyttelton to bring down stores 
and equipment. They were the pioneers of the port as well as of the 
pastoral industry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel James Campbell, during his brief period as 
Commissioner of Crown Lands outside the Canterbury Block, was the 
first to mention Timaru officially as a port. In an unhappily-worded 
advertisement in the Lyttelton Times of 22 October 1851 concerning 
land to be laid off for ‘ the town of Timaru Bay ’ he added ‘ off 
which there is a good anchorage except during South Easterly gales, 
when ships should stand out to sea until they subside’. The next 
indication of the use of Caroline Bay as a harbour was a series of 
advertisements inserted by the Rhodes brothers in the same news¬ 
paper, then published at Lyttelton twice a week, asking for a vessel 
of twenty-five to thirty tons to make trips to Timaru. These notices 
appeared from November 1851 to January 1852 and with some 
success, for a thirty-ton schooner, the Henry , reached Timaru 
in January 1852, loaded with stores for the Levels. This is the 
first record, except of the whaling vessels, of trade with Timaru. 
Apparently several trips were made that year and a definite landing 
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place established. In July George Rhodes and James King went 
south from the peninsula in the Twins , and a family letter referring 
to that voyage included the information that George Rhodes had been 
present at an interview with Sir George Grey when the purchase of 
4 5 acres at the landing place ’ was discussed. In October 1852 
another vessel, the Agnes and Anna, uplifted eleven bales of wool 
from the beach at Timaru, probably the first to be shipped from the 
embryo port, and from a landing place probably selected by 
George Rhodes himself. 

When Alexander Rose was appointed to Timaru in 1861 as the 
first Customs agent, he wrote a long and interesting report for 
submission to his chief in Lyttelton. Before doing this he obtained 
a horse and rode over the site of the town, the surrounding country 
and the beach, examining them thoroughly and obtaining as much 
information as he could of the local history.* One sentence indicates 
the first recognised landing place on the beach: 4 The Messrs Rhodes, 
who were the earliest settlers in the district, had always used a 
landing place north of the present Government Town, considering it 
the best landing place around.’ This was at the foot of Strathallan 
Street and reference will be made to it later.t 

Large quantities of stores were taken down in 1852, including 
chests of tea, flour by the ton, boxes of raisins and other foods, and 
large quantities of workaday clothing, for the earliest runholders 
provided not only for themselves and their employees in every 
emergency, but also for travellers and others less thoughtful. Wool 
was the principal cargo for the return j ourney to Lyttelton — sixty 
bales in 1851-52 from the Levels, seventy-one in 1852-53, and 108 in 
1853-54, by which time other runholders were shipping wool and 
other goods from the beach, and the schooners Kaka and Despatch 
had begun a regular service. 

Those first small vessels lay off the beach in the shelter of the 
reef and were loaded and unloaded by Maoris from Arowhenua, 
originally using two whale-boats. This sheltering reef had been 
observed by Julius Haast when he made his report on the geological 
formation of the Timaru district for the Provincial Council. He noted 
that the dolorite sheet, usually known as Timaru bluestone, began 
at Mt Horrible and reached the sea in only a few places where the 
lava, as it ran out into the water, formed reefs which broke the force 

* Fortunately this valuable document has been preserved in Rose’s letter book, 
held by National Archives. 

t It has been suggested that the first landing place was opposite the foot of 
George Street. This may also have been used by George Rhodes in certain 
weathers, but references by early arrivals in Timaru and the Rose report all 
indicate that the site opposite Strathallan Street was the more desirable and 
most used because of the sheltering reef. 
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of the waves and sea currents. Those reefs sheltered both landing 
place and ships anchored in the bay. Haast observed that the 
volcanic rock was happily placed for the formation of a harbour, 
as it gave protection to ships at anchor on that long, unbroken line 
of coast; it left a clay bed to the floor of the sea and this gave good 
holding ground for anchored ships. Although Haast did not know it, 
the dolorite sheet provided immense quantities of rock for moles and 
breakwaters when they came to be built, though he recognised its 
use as a building stone. 

By 1857 the task of maintaining the landing service, which must 
automatically have devolved on the Rhodes brothers, had greatly 
increased, for in March that year the Spray landed thirty-five tons 
of cargo and took on 195 bales of wool in two days. During 1856 
Robert Heaton Rhodes negotiated with H. J. Le Cren, of the firm of 
Longden and Le Cren, of Lyttelton, about establishing a store and 
landing station at Timaru, promising him a quarter-acre section on 
which to erect the store. Le Cren accepted the offer, and sent 
Captain Henry Cain south to begin operations. Cain arrived on 
10 March 1857 and opened a store. Le Cren followed in October 
1858 to take over this first commercial enterprise in the town and, 
with Cain, organised and worked the first commercial landing and 
shipping service, this last being referred to as Cain’s, for he was 
obviously a partner in that business. Le Cren also encouraged the 
first regular call of ships at Timaru on their way between Otago ports 
and Lyttelton. The first Government official also reached Timaru in 
1857. He was Lieutenant Belfield Woollcombe, a navy man, who 
became resident magistrate, harbourmaster, beachmaster, postmaster 
and general representative of the Government. 

There is little doubt that the first landing place was at the foot of 
Strathallan Street. Rose, in the report to which reference has been 
made, went into this very thoroughly, as he had to decide on the most 
favourable landing place and the site for a Customs house. He added 
a diagram to his report showing that Cain’s landing place was 
opposite Le Cren’s store, which stood on sections 27 and 28 of 
Rhodes Town on the left side of Strathallan Street facing the sea, 
section 27 being nearest the water’s edge. It was immediately 
opposite section 1, the site of the present Customs house. Rose 
reported that this landing place had been operating since May 1857 by 
Captain Cain, 4 an old sailor ’ who 4 was trading between New Zealand 
and Australia (and had been for twenty years)’. In 1861 there was 
considerable discussion about the most suitable landing place, but 
Rose reported that he would be 4 in favour of the present landing 
place in Rhodes Town, where the reefs run close inshore, the channels 
being distinct and easy, and not more than about 50 yards from the 
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beach. Along the coast of Government Town the reefs run far out, 
the channels difficult to make in the least sea, and when a swell is on, 
are one mass of broken water,’ which is probably one reason why the 
whalers preferred Caroline Bay as a site for their principal station. 

Cain continued to use whale-boats at first and, with Maori work¬ 
men, loaded and unloaded all cargo by hand. Some years later 
wooden surfboats with a capacity of ten tons dead weight took their 
place. By that time wooden boatways had been constructed and the 
landing craft hauled up these by cable and capstan worked by 
manpower. Later came large iron boats carrying thirty tons each, 
hauled up by steam engine, a system used until the whole service 
was abandoned. The method of getting the landing craft between 
shore and ship was by pulling them along surf cables which were 
attached to buoys anchored about 100 fathoms off-shore. The cables 
ran through chocks on the landing craft and men pulled the 
boats along them by hauling on a rope. The landing craft always 
went into the water bow first and returned stern first, according to 
J. W. Holdgate, who, as a boy, saw the last of these craft in action. 
The method of loading vessels in the roadstead in 1871 was described 
by the Rev. Richard Taylor, who reached Timaru from Port Chalmers 
in the Tararua in November. Beginning at 5 a.m., the ship took on 
150 tons of wheat by 4 p.m. It was transported ‘ in large boats which 
are towed by a rope made fast to a buoy and thence are dragged 
on shore into a large warehouse by the agency of little steamers ’. 

With the increase in shipping came a demand for more 
experienced men to handle the boats, particularly in uncertain 
weather. Le Cren and Cain therefore engaged six boatmen from Deal 
who had emigrated to Lyttelton early in 1859. It was a time of great 
unemployment in England. James Edward FitzGerald, Canterbury’s 
first superintendent, addressed some of the 800 unemployed residents 
of Deal, most of them fishermen, urging them to emigrate to Canter¬ 
bury where there was great need for steady, industrious men. The six 
who eventually found themselves at Timaru reached Lyttelton in the 
ship Mystery and a report stated that Le Cren offered these men the 
use of his boats at a moderate rental, assisted them and their families 
on the journey south and offered to sell them land for occupation. 
They began work in May 1859 under Strongwork Morrison who was 
beachmaster and coxwain.* 


* Morrison appears in newspapers, documents and electoral rolls variously 
as Strong Morrison, Strong Work Morrison and Strongwork Morrison. The men 
engaged were John Wilds, William Corey, Boubius, Clayson, Roberts and 
Bowles. Clayson was drowned soon after his arrival and replaced by 
Philip Foster, also from Deal. 
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Established runholders in South Canterbury began pressing for 
improved conditions in the Caroline Bay roadstead in 1857 and in 
that year the Provincial Government in Christchurch received two 
reports it had requested. Captain W. N. Millton, master of the 
Zingari and later a runholder in North Canterbury, wrote on 
23 April that year, 6 comparing it with New Plymouth on the west 
coast of the North Island and other open roadsteads I have visited, 
I think that any class of vessels, using ordinary precautions, may land 
and receive cargo with perfect safety \ He suggested moorings for 
vessels of 150 to 200 tons would be of great service, for visiting craft 
at that time simply dropped anchor out in the bay. A second and 
much fuller report was provided by Captain C. Conradi, 4 a master 
mariner of Lyttelton ’, who had called at Timaru in his schooner the 
Highlander to uplift wool for Frederick Banks, of Miles, Kingston 
and Company. He told how he had arrived there in a hard, 
south-east wind, with a heavy sea rolling outside, 6 but there was 
comparatively smooth water along the beach ’, where he anchored in 
four and a half fathoms. Conradi took on fifty bales of wool the 
afternoon he arrived at the rate of twenty bales an hour from one 
boat, and sixty bales the following day. Both those reports, and a 
report from Samuel Hewlings, a surveyor then at work in the district, 
were presented to the Council, and gave an opportunity to interested 
parties to show how Timaru could be made the shipping centre for 
all the country cut off from Christchurch and Lyttelton by the 
Rangitata and Rakaia Rivers, and also how it could develop into a 
new district for agricultural settlement. 

Timaru was not entirely neglected, but until 1861 information is 
brief from official sources and acidulous and critical from those in 
South Canterbury.* The best mooring sites were indicated by buoys 
in 1858, after Michael Studholme had pleaded for them in the 
Provincial Council in January, saying that unless this were done 
immediately another wool season would go by 4 without these neces¬ 
sary appliances for shipping \ In March the brig Acis, of ninety-four 
tons, left Lyttelton with one of the two mooring anchors and chains 
supplied by the Provincial Government. She spent three days in the 

* As an example, Henry Sewell spent one night at Timaru during a journey 
through the southern district in January and February 1856, but was 
unimpressed. He wrote in his journal \ . . and for a shipping place it is a 
wild open roadstead, with a reef of rocks covered with kelp, which breaks the 
force of the waves, so that at certain times boats may come in in smooth water. 
As a specimen — Macdonald and Rhodes chartered a vessel to take goods down 
to Timaru. The vessel lay off the coast twice, and dared not come in. For six 
weeks and upwards she was beating up and down between Akaroa and Timaru. 
That will not pay.’ 
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roadstead, discharging thirty-five tons of cargo and loading 200 bales 
of wool, but one day was lost because a nor’west wind prevented the 
boats from leaving the beach. 

Increased demands for shipping apparently provoked competition 
in the landing service, for in September 1859 the Lyttelton Times 
reported that an ‘ opposition company to the Deal boatmen has 
started in the enterprise of lightermen and watermen at the shipping 
place 5 . This was working a little south of Le Cren and Cain’s site, 
possibly the beginnings of the George Street service, but little more 
was heard of this until a definite service began there with the 
increased demand for better shipping facilities. No doubt, in the 
conditions which prevailed on the Timaru waterfront at that time and 
for some years afterwards, anyone who wished, providing they had 
boats, labour and the will to work, could establish a landing service, 
since they were not governed by rules or regulations until later. 

The increase in flocks and wool and the demand for supplies, 
particularly for building materials and fuel, meant a corresponding 
increase in shipping calling at Timaru, and South Canterbury’s early 
political representatives, both in the Provincial Council and the 
General Assembly, kept the needs of the port before both those 
governing bodies with a persistence which does them credit. The year 
1861 is an important one in the history of the port. For some time 
the Provincial Government had discussed the possibility of estab¬ 
lishing a separate small port at the mouth of the Waitaki River, 
possibly to offset the threat from Oamaru. Whale-boats had explored 
that turbulent stream in 1859 and the Council approved of a bonus 
to any steamer which would open up navigation of the river 4 or any 
other on that part of the coast ’. It was hoped to load wool and 
grain there, but nothing came of the proposal. 

More interest was centred on Timaru. Despite all the vexations 
of boats overturned in the surf, spoiled cargo, and long delays 
because of weather, trade increased to such an extent that Timaru was 
declared 6 a legal quay or landing place ’, and Alexander Rose was 
stationed there as the first Customs agent. Six months after he 
arrived Timaru was declared a warehousing port, though the first 
bonded warehouses were not gazetted until 24 October 1864.* Rose 

* By the time the two first houses were gazetted as bonding warehouses, 
Beswick had rebuilt his store and sold it. They are described thus: ‘ Beswick’s 
Bonding Warehouse: A two-storied wooden building, cob-lined and now 
occupied by Messrs Clarkson and Turnbull, of Timaru, Merchants, and situated 
at Rhodes Town, Timaru, on the eastern side of the Great North Road, near its 
intersection with George Street and Cain’s Terrace; and on rural section 
numbered 7555. Le Cren’s Bonding Warehouse: The western portion (par¬ 
titioned off in stone) of a wooden building belonging to and occupied by 
Mr Henry John Le Cren, of Timaru, Merchant; and situated on the northern 
side of Strathallan Street, Rhodes Town, Timaru, and on town section No. 28.* 
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established his office in a corner of Le Cren’s store (afterwards Miles 
and Company) which stood behind the landing place, and he 
remained there until he moved into George Rhodes’s old cottage 
under the cliffs. This had been repaired and made habitable for 
Rose and was rented for £50 a year. It became the first Customs 
house until one was erected on the present site, the first estimate for 
which was £650 as 4 timber is very dear here \ 

Rose made a very exact report of the condition of both town and 
beach. Apparently, by the time he arrived early in October 1861, 
three landing places had been established, though that known as 
Cain’s enjoyed a monopoly, possibly because of its proximity to 
Le Cren’s store which was described in a Gazette notice as: 4 An iron 
building belonging to Mr John Henry Le Cren, situated on the 
Government Reserve at the northern corner of Strathallan Street in 
the town of Timaru and fronting on the beach.’ John Beswick, whose 
business premises stood on the north corner of George Street, facing 
the beach, had a landing place opposite section 9, on which stood 
the Timaru Hotel, then conducted by Samuel Williams. This is the 
first mention of the George Street service. Williams had his own 
landing place further south, opposite section 15 on which stood the 
Rhodes wool store, but this was worked only spasmodically. On 
21 October Rose wrote: 4 The landing places at present used are the 
three most northern ones, but Captain Cain’s landing place, the most 
northern of all, has monopolised the landing and shipping business 
for some time.’ The port was defined in the Gazette as 4 a circle of 
one mile radius whereof the centre is the centre of the Market Place 
as laid down in the plan of the township Rose thought this too 
large and the inland limits too difficult to define, and suggested the 
north limit should be section 110 of Rhodes Town, the site of the 
lighthouse, and the southern limit Patiti Point, thus giving the port 
4 about 117 chains of coastline ’. The inland limits were to be the 
junction of Sophia and Theodocia Streets * on the north, on the south 
a line from Patiti Point along the Government road, and on the west 
along the Government road (now Craigie Avenue) and thence to 
Theodocia Street. He pointed out that the legal landing places, 
according to Government order, took in a mile of coastline and 
suggested making only two legal landing places — the first to be 
Cain’s, extending from the northern boundary of the port to 
Strathallan Street, and the second 4 That known as Beswick’s landing 
place, extending from North Street, in Government Town, to George 
Street, in Rhodes Town ’, but Government avoided the issue for 

* On early maps this street is spelt Theodosia, after Theodosia Rhodes. The 
spelling has been changed through the years. 
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some years. According to descriptions and numbers given in the 
Rose report, Beswick’s landing place was opposite sections now 
occupied by Dalgety’s premises and the Loan and Mercantile Agency 
Company’s store. Beswick’s own store faced the beach on the 
opposite corner of George Street. When this and Le Cren’s store 
were declared suitable bondstores, both men were guaranteed locally, 
Le Cren by W. H. Harris and M. Studholme, and Beswick by 
W. K. Purnell and W. H. Simms, 6 all stock-owners of standing in 
these parts ’. Rose’s instructions about suitable materials for the 
warehouses, which included corrugated iron as one, stated that floors 
should be 6 of asphalt, planking or a mixture of clay, cowdung and 
lime ’. He urged the Provincial Government to take R. H. Rhodes’s 
offer of a quarter-acre section, No. 1, at the foot of Strathallan Street, 
facing the beach, as a site for a Customs house (its present site). 
This was not accepted until 1863 when £550 were placed on the 
estimates towards the cost of a wooden building, later erected by 
F. J. Wilson for £694 10s. Business began there officially in 
December 1864, but the building leaked so badly that complaints 
were made to the architect, William Williamson, who made several 
alterations. 

The first overseas vessel to enter the roadstead after Timaru was 
declared a port of entry was the Choice , of 162 tons, with a cargo 
of foodstuffs and supplies from Melbourne. This was declared a 
promising omen, but not for long, as the business community was 
far from satisfied with the shipping facilities provided. Complaints 
rained in to the authorities in Christchurch and Lyttelton and forced 
the Government in 1863 to lay down new moorings, the old ones 
having been grossly neglected. Signal lights and a flagstaff were 
also erected, all of them necessary because in bad weather neither 
passengers nor mails could be landed. Moreover prices for lightering 
had risen. In his proposed estimates for the year 1862-63, Rose 
appended a note: ‘Lighterage very costly. Maories raised their 
prices.’ Timaru, that year, was very much before members of the 
Provincial Council during debates. On 22 July 1863 Dr J. S. Turnbull 
moved for a committee of inquiry to examine the question of 
erecting a screw pile pier at Timaru and Robert Wilkin urged the 
necessity for a commission to establish the precise spot where the 
jetty should be built, as ‘this would do away with the antagonism 
existing between Rhodes town and Government town’. The first 
Timaru Harbour Commission was therefore set up and its findings 
issued by the chairman, J. W. Hamilton, on 14 April 1864. This gave 
an excellent description of the beach but did little to improve existing 
facilities. It recommended that the existing landing, still known as 
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Cain’s, was ‘ unquestionably the best of any on the town frontage 
but the boat service should be improved to meet existing trade; 
advised the Government not to take it over, but to leave it to private 
enterprise. The commissioners suggested obtaining a second set of 
boats, sheds, and other necessary gear; cutting away seven chains 
of the cliff at Cain’s, where it rose thirty-five to forty feet, to give 
more space round the landing place; sloping the beach at an angle 
of fifteen to twenty degrees and obtaining a steam winch for hauling 
up the boats. A further suggestion was that ‘ the tail of the southern 
reef, forming Cain’s landing place, might possibly be improved by 
blasting away a few of the loose rocks which lie about 18 inches 
below the surface 

The most offending paragraphs, left to the end of the report, 
stated that as the railway from Christchurch would reach Timaru 
in three or four years’ time, it was considered a waste of money to 
build either a jetty or a breakwater. A jetty would cost between 
£8,000 and £10,000, a breakwater between £30,000 and £40,000 and, 
as neither of them would be finished before the railway arrived, both 
might be useless by that time. Moreover, the shingle moving north¬ 
wards along the beach was the greatest objection to building a 
breakwater of masonry along the reef. One interesting item in this 
report was that 250,000 feet of timber had reached Timaru direct 
from Hobart by 1863. 

Captain F. D. Gibson, port officer for the province, inspected the 
Timaru waterfront early in 1864 and reported on it in scathing terms. 
His many recommendations included moving the signal pole to the 
harbour lighthouse and that vessels pay harbour dues to meet the cost 
of installation. He found that Woollcombe, whose numberless duties 
included that of harbourmaster, was without a certificate of authority 
and that men for the life-boat were untrained and unpaid. 

That year plans for a new wool store to hold 1,600 bales and a 
new boat shed had been prepared by W. Williamson, engineer of 
works. Three cargo boats and a life-boat were accommodated on the 
ground floor where the boatways were sufficiently wide to allow carts 
and drays to drive in to collect or deliver goods. This was a great 
advance in shipping facilities, and in December that year the first 
shipment of wool direct for London had been loaded from the beach, 
with great ceremony and the disposal of considerable liquor as the 
first bale went on board. 

Cain dissolved his partnership with Le Cren in 1865 and went on 
holiday to England. The Government purchased the landing service 
soon afterwards and began working it on 3 April 1866, but without 
satisfaction either to itself or the district, for the auditor’s report in 
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October stated that 1 £2,722 14s 4d had been over-expended on the 
Timaru Landing Service The grant was increased to £3,000 and 
another £2,500 was voted for the construction of a breakwater. The 
following year, however, the service was leased for three years to 
Captain J. F. Crawford, who imagined that this lease gave him rights 
to the whole beach * between North Street and Whalers Creek , to 
the exclusion of all others engaged in the same enterprise. Legal 
actions drove firms south of North Street, but such landing places 
were unsatisfactory. In 1863 residents of the district petitioned the 
Provincial Government, protesting against its action in leasing the 
landing place, thereby creating a monopoly and increasing landing 
and shipping tariffs.* The service was therefore handed over in July 
to the Timaru and Gladstone Board of Works, which had been 
created in an effort to pacify South Canterbury and allow it to control 
its own major public works. This board continued to sublet the 
service for three-yearly periods until the Timaru Harbour Board 
began to function in 1877, after holding its first election on New 
Year’s Day that year. The first board consisted of H. Belfield, 
Edward Elworthy, Fulbert Archer, T. W. Hall (formerly a master 
in the merchant service) and G. Cliff (mayor) who represented 
Timaru; W. C. Beswick, the Levels Road Board; John Hayhurst, 
Temuka Road Board; W. Postlethwaite, Geraldine Road Board; 
P. H. Russell, Mt Cook Road Board; and Sir Thomas Tancred, Mt 
Peel Road Board. Michael Studholme was appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment to represent the Waimate Road Board. Archer was elected the 
first chairman. In 1882, when the constitution of the board was 
altered, Timaru’s quota was reduced to three members, the Temuka 
Road Board was given two, and the following one each: Waimate 
County North, Waimate County South, Geraldine, Mt Cook, and 
Mt Peel. 

During those years there was constant friction over the landing 
services, of which there was more than one. For example, when 
Cain returned from his trip to England he took over the service at 
the foot of George Street, and was described in the Gazette as 
‘ manager of the Timaru Landing and Shipping Service ’, which had 
been greatly improved. In 1879 this was purchased by the New 
Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency Company which began in 
1875 under Frederic Le Cren’s management. Apparently at that time 

* Crawford increased his charges in 1867 as follows: Landing: Merchandise, 
10s a ton; timber, Is 6d a 100 feet; coal, 8s a ton. Shipping: Merchandise, 
10s a ton; grain, Id a bushel; wool, 2s 6d a bale, outer anchorage; 2s a bale, 
inner; ballast, 7s 6d a ton; passengers by small boat, 2s 6d each; by life-boat, 
20s each. 
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some of the commercial firms operated their own services, shipping 
their clients’ wool and produce, but they experienced increasing 
difficulty because the harbour works, then in progress, had caused 
shingle to pile up, and this widened the beach. Both the Loan and 
Mercantile and the National Mortgage and Agency Companies ceased 
their landing services in June 1881, but by that time the harbour 
proper was on its adventurous way. 

The only relic of a landing service still in existence, since Cain’s 
has been buried under harbour works and railway, is the stone 
building facing the railway line, reached from the foot of George 
Street and used as a store by the New Zealand Loan and Mercantile 
Agency Company. This ninety feet by ninety feet building of 
bluestone was erected by a private company in 1867, with Cain as 
manager. The engine-room was on the north end. Beach and 
highwater mark were approximately where the railway lines now run. 
An iron ring embedded in the stone indicates where cable secured 
the boats as they lay on the beach. W. Huggins installed the engine 
in this building in 1870, as well as a crane and reels ‘ so as to draw 
up the cargo boats to any part of the landing ways ’. 

While the landing services, their owners and their tariffs, and the 
wrecks which came later provided daily topics of conversation for 
anyone living in and about Timaru, agitation for the construction 
of a harbour was kept very much alive. It began in 1863-64 after 
the issue of the Hamilton commission’s report. William Sefton 
Moorhouse, then superintendent of the province, was determined to 
have his tunnel and railway, and concentrated on them with almost 
fanatical determination. There was much bitterness in the south and 
angry outbursts that money to finance improvements to the growing 
port of Lyttelton and the tunnel scheme was coming in part from a 
percentage of the land sales in South Canterbury, money which the 
southerners contended should be spent in the south. A public 
meeting held at Timaru on 2 October 1866 indicated in no uncertain 
terms the residents’ desire for a harbour. The Provincial Govern¬ 
ment was severely criticised. G. G. Russell, one of the most trenchant 
critics, even condemned it for spending money on a bridge to span 
the Waitaki River, saying it was perfectly absurd to use money for 
that purpose when they were ‘ starving at their own doors for want 
of a port of shipment ’. From such meetings and protests grew the 
Timaru and Gladstone Board of Works, but even the creation of this 
organisation failed to stop South Canterbury’s demands for its rights. 
Every accident of man or nature became an excuse to attack the 
Provincial Government and demand a harbour. 
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The first survey and report on such a project, undertaken by 
J. M. Balfour, marine engineer for Otago, was presented on 14 March 
1865. This made no definite pronouncement except to disapprove of 
erecting an openwork jetty and to ask for more time to investigate 
fully the northwards movement of shingle along the coast and the 
nature of the sea bed. This was given and on 14 November Balfour 
presented his recommendations, the most important of which was the 
construction of a stone groyne, eighty-seven feet long and seven feet 
high, across the reef just south of the Strathallan Street landing place. 
Its shore end was to be fifty yards from highwater mark so that the 
moving shingle could continue its journey northwards through the 
gap. This experimental work, Balfour added, would provide useful 
data on which to base future projects. A fortnight after work began 
on this scheme in 1869 Balfour was drowned, but the first breakwater 
was completed by 24 March 1870. 

Unfortunately the shingle did not continue its progress, as Balfour 
had hoped. Thousands of tons of it piled against the breakwater 
from end to end and then surged over the top. Furthermore, erosion 
was observed north of the groyne, thus endangering the Government 
landing service, sheds and boatways. A storm solved any immediate 
problems by wrecking the whole scheme and the shingle continued on 
its way unchecked. The Lyttelton Times , which opposed any scheme 
which did not immediately benefit the port of Lyttelton and the 
immediate plains about Christchurch, observed with smug satisfaction 
that here was proof that a harbour could never be built at Timaru. 

This shingle, to which reference has been and will be made, is 
one of the more extraordinary features in the construction of the 
artificial harbour of Timaru. It is brought down the Waitaki River 
to the ocean where the currents turn it northwards to travel steadily 
but persistently along the coast.* By the time it reaches Timaru, the 
action of sea and movement have ground it to flat pebbles, large and 
small, and sand. At first this shingle presented one of the greatest 
problems — how to provide shelter for shipping without intercepting 
its movement along the coast. With the construction through the 
years of breakwaters, this shingle is now working for the Harbour 
Board by the creation of new land of which 111 acres have been 
created in eighty years, according to the chairman of the Harbour 
Board, W. H. Hall, at the time of writing, and in 1955 the highwater 
mark opposite George Street was 1,450 feet seaward from its 

* The exact speed of movement has not yet been established accurately. 
An early estimate of one mile a day is now considered to be too speedy. 
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equivalent mark of the landing craft days.* Even the construction of 
a dam for the Waitaki River hydro-electric scheme has not lessened 
the flow of the shingle, of which 9,225 cubic yards are removed 
from the foreshore for crushing by a commercial firm each year. 

Sand from the pulverised shingle is carried on ocean currents to 
settle in Caroline Bay and at such a rate that today the beach there 
extends seaward ten feet every year. This in itself is creating another 
problem not yet completely solved. It may mean the ultimate 
extension of the north mole.f 

After the destruction of Balfour’s stone groyne, various projects 
were put forward but nothing material was done until the Provincial 
Government placed £2,000 on the estimates to enable a fully qualified 
engineer to report on the harbour scheme, for which pressure was 
maintained from South Canterbury with increasing ardour. Finally 
Sir John Coode, a highly qualified English engineer, was chosen, and 
his representative, Whately Eliot, reached Timaru on 3 September 
1874 to collect data, which he did very thoroughly all along the coast 
between Patiti Point and Whales Creek. Coode’s report, received in 
October 1875, stated that the construction of a harbour was prac¬ 
ticable but very costly. He suggested building an 6 island harbour ’, 
that is, a breakwater and quays some distance from the shore to 
which they would be connected by a viaduct, at an estimated cost of 
£300,000. He aimed at giving complete shelter to shipping without 
interfering with the movement of the troublesome shingle. Coode’s 
report was laid aside but his recommendations established the fact 
that a harbour could be built at Timaru, and also prompted the 
Provincial Government to vote £50,000 towards the cost of a 
breakwater. 

A suggestion to construct a harbour in Milford Lagoon received 
some support from Temuka residents and interested engineers from 
1871 onwards, though there had been similar suggestions from 
earlier times. John Hayhurst, a Temuka land and mill-owner, was 
one of the principal supporters. Sir John Coode, while visiting 
Timaru in 1878, inspected the proposed site and condemned the 

* In 1955 thirty acres of this sea-reclaimed land were being used by the 
Railway Department, fifteen acres by oil companies, fifteen acres by stores of 
various kinds, and the remainder by the Harbour Board which, in 1956, took 
£11,000 in rents and the City Council £8,000 in rates. 

t In September 1899 a report stated that the sands of Caroline Bay had 
increased considerably in the last six months: ‘The sand is level with the top 
of the old bath wall at the south end. The Borough Council, as guardians 
of the sands, should see about making a track or tracks down to the sands 
from the railway crossing at Beverley Gully.* 
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whole idea, for which T. M. Hardy Johnson, a Christchurch engineer, 
had given an estimate of £91,927. Little was heard of the scheme 
afterwards. 

After the abolition of the provinces in 1876, one of the first 
legislative acts of the General Assembly was the provision for 
harbour boards to control the various ports. They became legal from 
25 October 1876 and Timaru’s original Harbour Board held its first 
meeting on 24 January 1877. Public clamour pressed for action 
from the Board and one of its first decisions was to obtain control of 
£100,000, which had been set aside by the Canterbury Provincial 
Government some years previously, and to take over the landing 
service. Meetings of the Board during its first few years were noisy 
with argument and bickering and its members strongly divided by 
their personal opinions on what should constitute protective works, 
the disposal of shingle and the mooring places for shipping. 

The Board lost no time in calling for plans for protective harbour 
works, offering a bonus of £200 for the best submitted. Eleven 
schemes came forward and from them that of John Goodall, the 
Board’s own engineer, was considered the most suitable. Before any 
project could begin, however, the scheme had first to be approved by 
a Royal Commission, which was one of the Government’s restricting 
conditions governing the activities of the Timaru Harbour Board. 
The commissioners modified Goodall’s scheme by recommending the 
construction of a solid mole or breakwater, extending 900 feet from 
the shore. After this had been approved and tenders called for the 
first 300 feet, that of R. Allan and G. Stumbles for £11,479 6s was 
accepted. Work began in July 1878 and as this line of solid concrete 
blocks, each of thirty tons, and rubble extended seawards, all thoughts 
were on the action of the shingle. Soon it began to bank up on the 
south side of the breakwater, impeded the work of the two com¬ 
mercial landing services operating from the foot of George Street, 
and reclaimed the first land from the sea. Then a new danger 
appeared. Erosion near Whales Creek was reported to be endangering 
the new railway line along the foreshore and John Blackett, marine 
engineer, was despatched by the Marine Department to investigate 
and report. In June 1880 he recommended the immediate stoppage 
of work and advocated blowing up the breakwater to save the 
railway line. 

The Harbour Board and the public met this challenge with some 
spirit, for feeling now ran higher than ever in South Canterbury. 
Coode’s report was quoted that a breakwater, when completed, would 
force the current northward, which it did, as he said, and the erosion 
ceased. At a meeting of the Board, T. W. Hall said that Blacketts 
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report was ‘ one-sided, garbled, and inaccurate in its conclusions, 
and false Blackett was burned in effigy, an example of the state 
of public opinion in those times. Hundreds of people followed a 
grotesque dummy labelled ‘Blackett’ through the streets, hooting 
and hissing, after which it was taken to the end of the breakwater 
where it was blown up and the fragments scattered over the bay. 
Edward Wakefield, then representing Geraldine in Parliament, was 
assured that Blackett’s report had been prompted by professional 
jealousy. The work went on and while the railway embankment was 
secured by rock filling, the second section of the breakwater was let 
to Jones and Peters for £11,828 and a wharf constructed on the lee 
side. In 1881 a third section was let by contract for £8,305 and more 
wharf space provided. 

Goodall’s first scheme was to enclose 120 acres of water by 
extending a rubble wall on the north side from the Benvenue Cliffs, 
but he left the Board before his ideas were finalised. At this time 
the Timaru Harbour Board was not functioning as smoothly as it 
might. Public opinion was roused by the Board’s refusal to aid 
sufferers from some of the wrecks which were a dismal and dis¬ 
tressing feature of the year 1882. In May that year a public meeting 
was held in the Theatre Royal to consider the affairs of the port, and 
Edward Wakefield was applauded for describing the Board as ‘ a 
wrangling, incompetent and disorganised body ’. The meeting asked 
for alterations to the Board’s constitution and the public expressed 
its feelings by the popular custom of burning some members of the 
Board in effigy. 

By 1882 the shingle, for a time, seemed to have stopped 
accumulating. Then sand appeared, unexpectedly, as sandbanks 
formed on the north side of the breakwater, in the area which 
Goodall had expected to be enclosed. This new menace kept appearing 
and disappearing, according to the weather, like rabbits from a 
conjuror’s hat. By 1886, by which time F. W. Marchant had been 
appointed engineer, the menace was so serious that the Board 
considered constructing a north mole, but, for the sake of economy, 
the area to be enclosed was reduced to fifty acres. There was no 
doubt, however, about the success of the harbour, even in 1884, for 
J. S. Gibson became the target for a storm of abuse when he stated 
publicly that ‘ the Timaru Harbour works are a gigantic experiment, 
and they have been an accidental success ’. It was even more 
successful after the north mole of 2,400 feet was completed in 1890, 
though the shoaling by sand still went on. This, however, was 
another ‘ accident ’ which was to pay dividends. The sand slowly 
covered the rocks and roughage of Caroline Bay until it formed a 
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smooth beach, slowly moving seawards and improving each year until 
today it is one of the great attractions of Timaru. 

Nor had the shingle stopped accumulating. By 1891 the high- 
water mark had extended 200 yards from its original beach line and 
it seemed only a matter of time before it overtook the end of the 
breakwater and began to fill the harbour, by this time well established 
as a safe berth for shipping. A commission was appointed to decide 
how best to deal with the shingle problem, but the Harbour Board 
disapproved of its findings and a second commission was set up, only 
to agree with the first, that the shingle be lifted over the breakwater 
and taken away in barges. This decision split public opinion in 
the town. There was fierce opposition to the proposal. Groups met 
to protest and the Board was petitioned, praying that the shingle 
shifting be stopped. In 1893 the Harbour Board election was fought 
on this issue and the incoming Board was pledged to stop the 
removal of the offending shingle. It contented itself with removing 
that which was tossed over the breakwater by the action of the sea 
and interfered with shipping in the basin. By 1898 came another 
threat which had to be overcome. The shipping channel began to 
fill with shingle and some of the blocks of concrete in the first 
breakwater were weakened by the scouring action of the sea currents. 
J. P. Maxwell, then engineer to the Board, proposed building a 
rubble wall 3,000 feet long, curving in a north-easterly direction, 
from the curve of the breakwater. A royal commission approved 
the proposal which, with slight alterations and the staunch support of 
William Evans, whose energy and enthusiasm persuaded the rate¬ 
payers to consent to a loan of £100,000 to meet the cost, was started 
in May 1900. However, before work could begin on what is now 
known as the eastern extension, lines had to be laid to stone quarries 
at Gleniti, three miles west of the waterfront, and the necessary rolling 
stock acquired. In January 1901 the Board cancelled all contracts 
and took over the work in hand, which was completed in April 1906. 
An extension of 474 feet was completed in 1915 and ended the big 
protective works of the harbour, 432,207 tons of bluestone having 
been used in the eastern extension mole alone. In 1934 the quarry 
area became Centennial Park, with certain rights reserved to the 
Board. 

An interesting comment on the harbour appears in the journal 
of E. R. Chudleigh, who reached the port from the Chatham Islands 
with sheep in March 1904: ‘Timaru grows fast,’ he wrote. ‘The 
harbour is a success, the only one of all the man-made harbours in 
New Zealand that is. The only one that nature helps. I question 
very much if man expected any help from nature at Timaru.’ 


/ 
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Since the completion of the eastern extension, there has been little 
or no shingle problem, though the metal continues to pile up to the 
south. Dredges, the first of which was a hopper barge of eighty tons, 
the Taniwha , and the last No. 350 , purchased in 1907, keep the 
harbour entrance clear by removing sand and shingle. In January 
1929 a storm damaged the eastern extension and it was two years 
before the work of making it higher, wider and stronger was 
completed. It was strengthened again between 1939 and 1942, and 
in 1956 another 17,611 tons of rock made the eastern extension still 
more secure. 

In recent years the harbour has been improved to meet the 
demands of bigger overseas vessels. The north mole was re-aligned 
to provide another fourteen acres of water in the inner basin, an 
undertaking which occupied four years and ended in February 1944. 
Originally the port was designed to accommodate ships of 1,000 tons, 
but today ships of 15,000 tons berth there with ease.* Until recent 
times the arrival of a vessel direct from overseas ports was something 
of an event. In 1956 they averaged three a year; seven were expected 
in 1957, all from British ports. The first to arrive that year was the 
Timaru Star , which is named after the port. One of the greatest 
advantages of the Port of Timaru is that goods to and from South 
Canterbury are now loaded and unloaded without having to be 
transhipped. 

In 1955 the Board’s quarries at Gleniti were re-opened to begin 
stockpiling 30,000 tons of rock destined for use on proposed works 
and in strengthening the main breakwater. Since a weighbridge has 
been in operation, 838,149 tons of rock have been registered up to 
February 1957, all of it used in the construction of the harbour. 
The eastern extension mole, which has a base three chains wide on 
the sea-bed, required 659,099 tons, and another 26,329 tons have 
been stockpiled for future maintenance. 

At the time of writing the Board has been particularly active with 
new enterprises. A loan of £45,000 to complete the stockpiling of 
rock for use on the eastern extension and for street formation, and 
a second loan of £100,000 for a new oil wharf were fully subscribed 
by September 1956, though these loans were permitted only after 
some argument with the Local Bills Committee of the House of 
Representatives. In November 1956 the Board’s new offices, a two- 
storeyed brick building, replaced the former wooden offices which 
had served for sixty years. By the end of the year a record of 

On 18 May 1958 the berthing of the Gothic (15,911 tons) was watched by so 
many people that their motorcars created a traffic tangle lasting about two hours. 
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205,885 tons of cargo had been handled on the wharves, and it was 
announced that the Board would instal shingle-attracting groynes 
along the southern foreshore to hasten reclamation of land for 
industry.* 

No reference to the Timaru harbour would be complete without 
recalling some of the shipwrecks which, for twenty years between 
1866 and 1886, gave the roadstead a worse reputation than it 
warranted, and assisted the opposition to constructing an artificial 
harbour. These wrecks, twenty-nine in all, were not all the fault of 
the elements.! Many ships were wrecked or disabled because their 
masters refused to observe the regulations and anchored too close 
in-shore in their efforts to load and unload cargoes more speedily. 
Periodical spells of good weather also tempted the masters to move 
closer to the beach than safety warranted, and Captain Alexander 
Mills, who was harbourmaster for sixteen years, was frequently 

* In 1883 Timaru had one wharf 880 feet long. Five years later the Moody 
Wharf was built and was extended in 1905. No. 3 Wharf was built in 1908, 
since when all the wharves have been altered to make them more efficient. 
The total berthage space is 3,400 feet. A wharf for fishermen was built in 1911. 

t Following is a complete list of the wrecks. Those marked with an asterisk 
were refloated:— 


DATE 


NAME 

TYPE 

TONNAGE 

1866 

20 Dec. 

Prince Consort 

Schooner 

35 tons 

1868 

4 Feb. 

William Mishin 

Steamer 

115 tons 


13 June 

Despatch 

Brigantine 

139 tons 

1869 

24 May 

Collingwood 

Barque 

457 tons 



Susan Jane 

Barque 

181 tons 

1870 

8 June 

Layard 

Brigantine 

175 tons 


21 June 

* Aurora 

Schooner 

42 tons 

1873 

27 Aug. 

Fairy Queen 

Brigantine 

175 tons 



* Duke of Edinburgh 

Schooner 

77 tons 



Wanderer 

Ketch 

32 tons 


10 Sept. 

Lady of the Lake 

Steamer 

66 tons 

1875 

9 May 

Cyrene 

Barque 

527 tons 



Princess Alice 

Brigantine 

268 tons 

1877 

19 April 

Isabella Ridley 

Barque 

233 tons 


22 Dec. 

Craig Ellachie 

Brigantine 

266 tons 

1878 

1 Sept. 

Melrose 

Barque 

287 tons 



* Lapwing 

Brigantine 

231 tons 



Fanny 

Ketch 

25 tons 



* Glimpse 

Ketch 

39 tons 

1879 

29 June 

* Akbar 

Brigantine 

230 tons 



* Pelican 

Schooner 

74 tons 


21 Nov. 

John Watson 

Schooner 

67 tons 

1881 

1 May 

Amaranth 

Schooner 

51 tons 

1882 

15 Jan. 

City of Cashmere 

Iron ship 

980 tons 


2 May 

Duke of Sutherland 

Barque 

1,047 tons 


14 May 

* City of Perth 

Iron ship 

1,189 tons 



Benvenue 

Iron ship 

999 tons 

1886 

12 June 

Lyttelton 

Iron ship 

1,111 tons 

1892 

9 Mar. 

Elginshire 

Steamship 

4,579 tons 
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over-ruled by those members of the Harbour Board who were 
associated with the commercial interests of the town. 

Each wreck or beaching was the subject of an inquiry and from 
such reports a wealth of information is available concerning the 
beach, the cargoes, working conditions, landing places and the con¬ 
dition of the ships involved. The cargoes also indicate the increase 
in the production of wool, meat and grain in South Canterbury. 
Not all of them are described here in detail, but only those of some 
special interest. 

From the earliest days of the whalers and sealers, ships had been 
wrecked along the coast, but none of them actually on the Timaru 
beach. On 16 January 1864, because of an outbreak of fire, the 
schooner Herald was beached ten miles north of Timaru. An iron 
cask and a coach were thrown overboard, but the principal cargo, 
bottled beer, was lost. Two years later, the first of Timaru’s wrecks, 
the Prince Consort, capsized when her ballast shifted. She was 
washed over the reef, broke up in the night, and was sold for £73. 
The Despatch , the ship which carried the first white woman to South 
Canterbury, Mrs William Hornbrook, drifted ashore in a gale after 
she arrived from the Chathams with a cargo of livestock. The 
Collingwood , anchored too close in-shore, had loaded 1,225 sacks of 
wheat by the time she was lost. The Susan Jane carried a cargo of 
building timbers from Mercury Bay but only landed a little. The 
remainder littered the beach. The Fairy Queen , with a cargo of 
coal from Australia, struck the beach opposite Strathallan Street. 
A barrel of pitch was set alight on the rocks above to give direction 
in rescuing the crew. She was sold on the beach for £135. The 
Duke of Edinburgh carried 39,956 feet of timber from Auckland for 
the Temuka bridge. She was sold at auction for £205, refloated 
from the beach and named the Euphrosyne . 

By August 1873 a rocket brigade, all volunteers, had saved fifty- 
one lives. Members of this brigade watched the beach during storms 
and when ships were in danger. Their life-saving apparatus consisted 
of two rocket guns which fired lines to ships in distress and so 
enabled crews to be hauled ashore. This brigade was disbanded 
when the breakwater was completed. Eight men had also been 
rescued in the lifeboat Alexandra which was purchased in 1864, but 
was never a success. 

In September 1873 the Lady of the Lake , a vessel designed with 
fore and after rudders for trading on the Clutha River, sprang a leak 
after leaving Oamaru, struck a reef when she took shelter in the 
Timaru roadstead, and hit the beach opposite George Street, where 
she was abandoned. The Princess Alice , loaded with wheat, and the 
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Cyrene, which was bringing 18,000 railway sleepers from San 
Francisco, were lost in the same storm. The first went ashore 
opposite Strathallan Street, the second north of the George Street 
landing place. The Isabella Ridley went ashore opposite the Govern¬ 
ment landing place in a south-east gale. She was loaded with 801 
sacks of wheat and 434 of barley. These cargoes suggest that by 1877 
considerable quantities of grain were being exported. One hundred 
tons of Newcastle coal strewed the beach after the wreck of the 
Craig Ellachie in December 1877. As she lay on the beach, shingle 
accumulated along the south side of the hull and this was used as 
evidence of its drift and action. 

Four ships were lost on Sunday, 1 September 1878, when raging 
seas broke over the breastwork and flooded the railway station yards. 
The Melrose , carrying 230 tons of coal, struck the beach opposite 
Woollcombe’s gully; the Fanny north of Strathallan Street, the 
Lapwing , carrying £1,200 worth of grain and flour, struck near 
Whales Creek and the Glimpse 9 loaded with 800 cases of preserved 
meats, was wrecked beside her. The Timaru Herald complained after 
the inquiry that unseaworthy ships were being sent to Timaru which 
was becoming a ships’ cemetery. 

In June 1879, when seven ships lay in the roadstead, a sudden 
gale drove them towards the beach. The Akbar was wrecked north 
of Dashing Rocks, and the newly-married captain and his wife and 
three of the crew were drowned. The Pelican was refloated after 
going ashore at the Waimataitai lagoon. As the other ships 
approached the beach the wind changed suddenly by a freak of 
nature and they were saved. The hull of the John Watson , which 
was wrecked on the reef of Tuhawaiki Point, was sold for 16s, the 
lowest recorded for any Timaru wreck; her anchors and chains 
realised £5 10s. 

The City of Cashmere , on a windless day in 1882, lost her anchor 
and drifted on to the beach five miles north of Timaru where she 
turned broadside on. She had been on the point of departure with 
a cargo of 2,749 sacks of wheat, 1,600 of them owned by I. L. Morris, 
of Pleasant Point; 276 sacks of flour and 486 bales of wool shipped 
by Miles, Archer and Company. Most of the cargo was salvaged. 
This wreck invited an attack by a banking journel which wrote: 
‘ The natural desire of the people of Timaru to have a harbour of 
their own has led them to induce ship after ship to its destruction. 
Giving them every credit for their desire for independence of 
Christchurch, it does seem a pity to waste money on a hopeless task.’ 

The most tragic day in the history of the harbour was 14 May 
1882, which was also the most unhappy year in the history of the 
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roadstead. That day, in bright sunshine, hundreds of people gathered 
on the cliffs and witnessed the tragedy of men drowning in the 
boiling surf below, despite the gallant efforts of Captain Mills and 
numbers of equally gallant volunteers to save them.* Five ships were 
lying at anchor when a curiously heavy sea rose at midnight. When 
morning broke the roaring surf could be heard several miles away. 
The Benvenue , with a cargo of coal, began drifting to the beach at 
mid-day and struck under what have since been known as the 
Benvenue Cliffs. Her crew had abandoned her and taken refuge in 
the City of Perth , which was loaded with 6,000 sacks of grain valued 
at £10,000. This vessel also began to drift towards the beach. 
Captain Mills immediately manned a landing service whale-boat 
with a volunteer crew and tried to reach the City of Perth . 
These volunteers were William Collis, Martin Breach, John Read, 
Emanuel Neilson, Robert Collins, George Davis and Charles Moore. 
Two other boats, carrying crew members of the City of Perth also 
tried to reach their ship through the green, mountainous waters.f 
Those two boats capsized. Orders were given to launch the life-boat, 
which had not been used since 1869. There was no lack of volunteers 
and the crew was made up of Dan Bradley, John McIntosh, 
Andrew Shaab, John Isherwood, J. Houlihan, Patrick McAteer, 
David Watson and Thomas Martin, who attempted to rescue the men 
in the water. The life-boat capsized three times but was righted 
each time and finally this courageous crew brought the rescued men 
ashore where they were greeted by cheering hundreds. While this 
rescue was in progress a surf-boat had been launched by another 
volunteer crew which now had to be rescued, for the surf-boat had 
capsized. Once more the life-boat was manned, this time by 
George Finlay, Chris. Gruhm, George Sunaway, James Cracknell, 
Harry McDonald, James Henicker, Arthur Turnbull, John Ivey and 
George Shirtcliffe. At dusk they reached the surf-boat through the 
still raging water and had succeeded in taking off some of the men 
when the surf-boat again capsized. Some of the men were rescued 
but others still clung to the overturned boat. A third trip in the 
life-boat was now necessary. This time it was manned by 
Francis McKenzie. John Le Roy, George Sunaway (who had already 
made one trip), W. Wall (one of the men rescued from the surf- 

* Archdeacon Harper, who was conducting the service in St Mary’s Church 
when the signal guns were fired, wrote afterwards: ‘It was a strangely tragic 
afternoon; brilliant sunshine over all that surging waste of waters; on land the 
calm peace of an autumn day; nearly the whole population of the town on the 
beach, watching the struggle with death, unable to help.’ 

f The City of Perth had then been abandoned by her own and the refugee crew. 
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boat), Harry Trusselot, Carl Vogeler, and Arthur Haylock. They 
reached the surf-boat and rescued the remainder of her crew, with 
the exception of George Falgar who had swum to a buoy and was 
drowned. Captain Mills died an hour after he was lifted from the 
life-boat,* and seven other men had been drowned: John Blacklock, 
Robert Gardiner and Donald McLean, of the City of Perth; 
William McGaven, Emanuel Neilson, Martin Beach, Harry McDonald, 
all of Timaru. At the public inquiry into this disaster, William Evans 
insisted that a tug boat would have prevented it, but the Harbour 
Board did not possess one at the time. Ships afterwards anchored 
one and a half miles from the shore. The City of Perth was refloated 
and sold and afterwards became the Turakina. Decking from the 
Benvenue was used in the construction of A. F. Vincent’s house on his 
farm at Adair, and some of the ship’s cable secured grain stacks 
on the same man’s farm. The loss of the Lyttelton in 1886 was 
followed by long legal battles. Her owners brought an action against 
the Board and obtained damages amounting to £14,490 for the ship 
and £17,302 16s 6d for the loss of the cargo. By 1890 this case 
reached the Privy Council, which found in the Board’s favour. 
In 1933 the bell from the buoy which marked the site of this wreck 
was loaned to the Timaru Boys’ High School. The last wreck 
occurred at 5 o’clock in the morning in March 1892 when the 
Elginshire ran on the reef opposite the Normanby bridge and railway 
station. She was first seen by J. Hill to whom the captain called, 
c Where are we? ’ Hill told him four miles south of Timaru. The 
Elginshire carried a cargo of 11,000 carcases of frozen mutton and 
300 bales of wool from Oamaru and was on her maiden voyage. 
Hundreds of people drove out from Timaru in gigs, dog-carts, brakes 
and other conveyances and were able to talk to those on board, so 
close was the vessel. Unsuccessful efforts by tugs in the water and 
traction engines on the land were made to move the vessel into 
deep water and finally storms broke her to pieces. Three of the 
Elginshire 9 s cabins went into a house built at Ruapuna in 1910. 

* A few days previously Mills had been accused of cowardice by certain 
members of the Harbour Board. 
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Growth and Development 

Until the arrival of the first direct immigrant ship, the Strathallan, 
in 1859, South Canterbury was a sparsely populated region with a 
few scattered houses at Timaru near the landing place on the beach, 
isolated homesteads on the runs, and only the suggestion of settlement 
near the remaining forests. Deeply rutted tracks through the tussock 
did duty as the only highway. 

In June 1856, when the first Canterbury census figures were 
published, the total population of the Southern Pastoral District — 
men, women and children — was 130; that is, in the whole of the 
country lying between the Rakaia and Waitaki Rivers, which were 
the limits of the district at that time. The year before the Strathallan 
arrived this population had increased to 349, 33 of whom were 
children and 231 unmarried men. Seventy-seven of the houses in 
this district were built of wood, 3 of stone, 1 of iron and 33 of 
unspecified materials. 

The population was almost doubled after the Strathallan 's arrival 
(see Appendix IV) and when the next census was taken in 1861 the 
southern district could claim 1 clergyman, 5 medical practitioners, 
35 gentlemen, 66 stock owners, 99 shepherds, 47 bullock drivers, 
59 sawyers and bushmen, 19 publicans, 2 policemen, 187 labourers 
and 151 domestic servants.* That year, also, the first foreigners 
were naturalised, all of them German, including several who were 
living south of the Rangitata. 

Because there were neither houses nor barracks available at the 
time of their arrival, the majority of the Strathallan 's passengers 
found shelter in the Rhodes wool store which had been prepared for 
their reception and stood near the beach south of George Street. 
Robert Hammond, who was a lad of five when he arrived, left a 
record that many of the immigrants slept on the floor, others on bales 
of wool, and the Lyttelton Times , when reporting the event, stated 

* The first four immigrant ships reached Timaru in the following order: 
Strathallan , 14 January 1859, about 120 immigrants; Echunga , 16 December 
1862, 310 immigrants, only 121 of whom landed at Timaru because accom¬ 
modation had not been provided; Lancashire Witch , 13 October 1863, 125 
immigrants; Victory , 16 October 1863, 113 accommodated in barracks afterwards 
used as a drill-shed. 
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that there was no lack of employment for the newcomers, ‘ every 
hand, with scarcely an exception, being at once engaged. Messrs 
Rhodes, we understand, provided against even temporary want of 
work by offering a fortnight’s employment to a very large number.’ 

Those first immigrants brought a considerable quantity of 
clothing and furniture with them, for they were not permitted to 
embark unless they each possessed at least two blankets, six sheets, 
a coverlet, six towels, three pounds of soap, a knife, fork and spoon, 
tin or pewter plate, and a drinking mug. Steerage passengers were 
provided with a mattress and bolster, but found their own bedding 
and cabin furniture. All other passengers provided themselves with 
both furniture and bedding complete.* 

The arrival of immigrants hastened the development of town, 
village and industry in South Canterbury, for they were sorely needed 
in a country demanding many tradesmen and artisans, as well as 
labourers. The pattern of growth, accelerated later by the sub¬ 
division of extensive sheep runs, was much the same throughout the 
whole district: First a few shops and business houses to serve the 
needs of the residents, such as the establishment of grocer and 
butcher, baker and blacksmith and saddler; then amenities such as a 
library, public halls for meetings and entertainment, the opening of 
school and church; an accommodation house which by a process 
of time became an hotel, and the provision by Government of reserves 
and parks. Thus the towns grew from the demands of the pioneers 
in the days when horse or bullock-drawn transport anchored all but 
the most enterprising to their immediate neighbourhood. The largest 
of South Canterbury’s towns beyond Timaru owe their genesis to the 
timber industry, many smaller ones to the subdivision of land, of 
which they became the natural business centre; a few to the estab¬ 
lishment of industry. In recent times expansion, except in Timaru, 
has slowed down as speedier communications reduce travelling time. 
There is much the same feeling today about flying to Christchurch 
or Dunedin to transact business as there was when the first little 
coastal steamers called at Timaru so that the tiresome overland 
journey could be avoided. Only the comfort and travelling times are 
different — a few hours in the air instead of three bouncing days 
in a ship. 

Timaru, capital city and port of South Canterbury, had an 
inauspicious beginning, for it grew from one area set aside by 

* The least amount of clothing laid down for each immigrant was: For males: 
Six shirts, six pairs of stockings, two pairs of shoes and two complete suits. 
For females: Six shifts, two flannel petticoats, six pairs of stockings, two pairs 
of shoes and two gowns. 
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Government, the other by private individuals. Early opinion damned 
it unmercifully as a suitable site for a town of any consequence, but 
once settlement began, it forged ahead to keep pace with the 
increasing population of a singularly rich hinterland. Early travellers 
making their way north or south across the plains invariably camped 
at Timaru, but no permanent European habitation was erected there 
until George Rhodes built his station cottage under the cliffs near 



A pencil sketch of the first European house built in South Canterbury. It was 
the original home of George Rhodes and his wife until they moved to the Levels, 
after which it became the first accommodation house. This sketch, dated 
13 April 1853, is signed W.D. 


the foot of George Street. That was the beginning of Timaru as a 
city. Above and beyond the cliffs, cut through by gullies running 
down to an inhospitable, shingly beach, two of which are now George 
and Strathallan Streets, were great expanses of downs covered with 
tussock two to three feet high, and swamps where streams and rivers 
met the coast. At spring tide, long after settlement began, the sea 
washed up the present George Street almost to the junction of 
Stafford Street in what was then the bed of a stream. 

The first reference to the site of the town was in Lieutenant-Colonel 
James Campbell’s notice of 25 October 1851 stating that certain lands 
were being laid off at Timaru for sale, and this unsurveyed and 
vaguely defined reserve was excluded from land granted to the 
Rhodes brothers under pasturage licence. However, if the recom¬ 
mendation of Thomas Cass in 1854 had been adopted, 6,400 acres 
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of land would have been set aside at both Timaru and Geraldine. 
Timaru, he suggested in his report after touring South Canterbury 
with W. Guise Brittan, should extend 6 from the end of the 90-mile 
beach to Point Tuawaiki and westward two miles ’ so that it would 
include the best landing places and a sea frontage of about five miles. 
This was not adopted, and on 25 April 1855 when Cass, as Chief 
Surveyor, gave evidence on the state of surveys in Canterbury to a 
committee of the Provincial Council, he said that there were areas 
suitable for towns at Talbot Forest and also at Timaru, where 
Samuel Hewlings had been instructed to lay out a township 6 as soon 
as the weather stopped trigonometrical surveys of the rest of the 
country \ In answer to questions concerning the quantity of land 
reserved at Timaru, Cass replied that ‘ the General Government had 
reserved against purchasers at 10s an acre ten square miles for a 
township at Timaru and a like quantity at Talbot Forest \ 

Some adjustment to this area was obviously made, for on 1 May 
1856 James Edward FitzGerald officially proclaimed the town of 
Timaru which was thus described in the Gazette: ‘ The town of 
Timaru shall be situated on the beach at Timaru, and is included 
within a line commencing at a point on the Beach where a continua¬ 
tion of the south side of Messrs Rhodes freehold land meets the sea; 
along the sea coast southerly to Point Patiti, a distance of 76 chains; 
thence due west a distance of 40 chains; thence northerly at a distance 
of 40 chains from and parallel to high water mark till it meets the 
south boundary of Messrs Rhodes said freehold; thence easterly along 
the said boundary to the starting point. 5 This boundary was marked 
in red on a map of the town, signed by the chief surveyor, and 
deposited with the Lands Office in Christchurch, that invaluable 
source of so much early history of South Canterbury. 

This, however, was only the Government town and one of 
the reasons why Timaru began as two separate entities, bound 
inseparably by the port which served them.* The other town, which 
ultimately became the most popular and is the business area of today, 
was the obvious fruits of the discernment and foresight of the Rhodes 
brothers, who purchased the first freehold land at Timaru in 1853, 
three years before the Government town was gazetted. Included in a 
total purchase of 600 acres at strategical points on the Levels run 
was a block of 126 acres of land fronting the beach, the southern 

* One of the reasons why the authorities selected the area to the south seems 
to be that they were under the impression that the future port would be 
established under the lee of Patiti Point. The sea bed there, however, was 
unsuitable because of the reef, and the harbour was constructed opposite 
Rhodes Town. 
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boundary of which was the present North Street, the original fence 
line of the former Rhodes’s shearing paddock. When this was 
selected, Cass instructed Hewlings to accompany R. H. Rhodes over 
the land the brothers wished to freehold, so that there would be no 
mistake about its locality. 

Evidently the brothers decided on the area because it enclosed the 
best landing sites they were using at that time on the beach, for 
George Rhodes and his men had been able to watch the effect of tide 
and storm there for a season or longer. Although the application 
was made in 1853 and the land selected, the title was not granted 
until 1856, the purchase price being £60, as six of the 126 acres were 
set aside by regulation as road reserves and included part of the 
north-south track used by overland travellers. Today’s boundaries 
of this block are North Street on the south, on the east by the sea, 
on the north by Elizabeth Street and by Grey Road on the west.* 

In 1857 the brothers purchased another sixty acres adjoining 
their first block, which extended it north as far as the present Wai-iti 
Road. Title was given in 1860, by which time the price had increased 
from 10s to £2 an acre, but this area ultimately became the most 
eagerly sought-after residential part of the town. Thus, in its infancy, 
Timaru was divided by North Street into Government Town in the 
south and Rhodes Town in the north, and for some years this division 
created animosity and rivalry which ceased only when the two areas 
were incorporated as a borough in 1868. 

When Henry Sewell, then agent for the Canterbury Association, 
spent a night at Timaru early in 1856, all alone in George Rhodes’s 
cottage, he dismissed the place with this contemptuous observation, 
and as to Timaru, which is about twenty-five miles distant from 
Geraldine, it is a miserable apology for a shipping place, without 
wood or water. Nothing will ever spring up there but a public house, 
a store and a woolshed.’ By the time Sewell paid his visit, Rhodes 
and his wife had moved to their modest dwelling at the Levels.! 
Soon afterwards Samuel Williams moved into the cottage on the 
beach, for in March 1857 Archdeacon Henry Harper, son of the first 
Bishop of Christchurch, found him there and left a brief picture of 


Family tradition relates that George Rhodes thought the purchase of land 
on the waterfront would be of little value during the lifetime of himself and 
his wife, but that their grandchildren might reap some benefit. His widow 
lived to see values greatly increased; his grandchildren to see a flourishing city. 

t Late in 1855 C 0. Torlesse, during a visit to Timaru, found Samuel 
Hewlings at Rhodes s house on the beach. This suggests that George Rhodes 

t n w mf V ,l m <T'i l -° ‘, h f ( L ? V u S l 3 *® “ 1855 ’ though Sewe11 in 1856 remarked 
that Khodes had just left the house. 
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Timaru six years after the establishment of the first sheep run. After 
spending the night with George and Mrs Rhodes at the Levels, Harper 
mounted his horse and continued his journey south. He crossed the 
tussock downs and found himself on the cliff 4 where now stands the 
signal station and flagstaff, looking down on a narrow strip of shingle 
beach at times covered with tumbling surf. . . . One solitary small 
wooden building beneath the cliff to the south represented Timaru 
. . . descending the cliff I found the whole population of Timaru 
within four narrow walls, Sam Williams, an old whaler, his wife and 
son.’ Harper remained there while Williams explained to him how to 
avoid the network of swamps and creeks on the track to Waimate. 

Early references by other visitors indicate some variation. 
Harper’s description does not coincide with that of F. W. 
Teschemaker who went south in search of land with his brother Tom 
that year. On the night of 14 March 1857, a Saturday, he spent an 
hour with George Rhodes at the Levels repairing his saddle bags and 
then went on to Timaru, writing in his diary: 4 Spent the night at 
Timaru, which said place consists of three houses and a store and 
is on the beach.’ Later that year Alfred Cox landed on the beach 
on his way to Raukapuka and observed that Timaru consisted of 
4 a public house, a woolstore and the residence of Captain Cain ’. 
That public house was the Rhodes cottage on the beach which was 
sold on 8 October 1872 for £14 and was then twenty or more years 
old, for the Timaru Herald noted that it was 4 the first house ever 
erected in Timaru — the one in days gone by — some twenty years 
ago — the Messrs Rhodes homestead, then a thriving public house 
and latterly a lodging house’. Until a hotel was built, it accom¬ 
modated travellers and afterwards was put to various uses until it 
was demolished. Some of the houses may have passed unnoticed by 
the early arrivals, for they could have been obscured by groves of 
cabbage trees which grew T more particularly in the gullies. By 1857 
houses were beginning to appear on the site of the town, both in 
gullies and on the downs. When the Canterbury Emigration Office 
which had been established in London issued a notice in 1858 calling 
for sawyers, carpenters, shepherds and farm and general labourers 
to emigrate direct to Timaru, it stated, 4 This town is only recently 
established. The town lands are selling well, but the population is as 
yet very small. . . . The surrounding country is well peopled with 
sheep farmers; and there is another township, Geraldine, laid out a 
few miles inland.’ A census taken in 1858 revealed that there were 
sixteen people settled in or near Timaru, but there was a justifiable 
laxity about filling in forms in the early days. 
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By this time, however, demand for sections was increasing. Both 
town sites had been surveyed in 1856, Samuel Hewlings working in 
Government Town and E. H. Lough for the Rhodes brothers. 
Apparently there was a lack of co-ordination between these two 
surveyors, perhaps even a little professional jealousy, for each had 
his own ideas about town planning. Hewlings gave the Government 
Town sections a north-south frontage; Lough in Rhodes Town used 
the depressions of the gullies for some of his road lines and gave his 
sections an east-west frontage. Hewlings laid his roads more or less 
parallel with the beach. By the time both surveys were finished 
there was a dog-leg where the principal streets of the two towns 
linked on North Street, but one street remained unaltered — the 
wandering line of the old bullock and cart track through the tussocks 
along the downs above the beach. Hewlings named the part which 
ran through Government Town High Street, which it still retains after 
a century of use; Lough named his the Great North Road (or Great 
South Road), the Stafford Street of today. Evans Street, in part, is 
shown on early maps as ‘ the old cart track to the plains 5 which was 
also the route between the Levels homestead and the landing place. 
When the survey was completed, Joseph Brittan, Provincial Secretary, 
advertised sections for sale in Government Town in December 1856, 
asking £48 an acre, but little business was done at that price. The 
following year quarter-acre sections in Rhodes Town sold at £20; 
those in Government Town at £12 or lower. They were purchased 
mostly by speculators. 

Reference has been made to the establishment of the first com¬ 
mercial enterprise by Henry Cain on behalf of H. J. Le Cren. 
Officialdom made its appearance on 27 July 1857 with the appoint¬ 
ment of Lieutenant Belfield Woollcombe, a former naval officer, as 
resident magistrate, pilot, and sub-collector of Customs, and through 
the succeeding months as representative of almost every Government 
office, including overseer of public works, returning officer for 
elections, coroner and sub-treasurer. He was a busy man in that 
young settlement, for he exercised authority over all territory between 
the Rangitata and Waitaki Rivers until commissioners were appointed 
in 1862.* 

Until the arrival of the Strathallan, a few houses and cottages 
clustered round the George Street - Strathallan Street area, but 

* Woollcombe was a man of many parts. When the Rev. J. W. Stack called 
on him in 1859 he was building his house * in the completed part of which he 
entertained us. Brick-building, brick-laying, blacksmith’s work all seemed just 
as familiar to him as carpentering and he was equally proficient in gardening 
and farming.’ » 
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carpenters who arrived in the ship soon altered the landscape. Three 
months after the immigrants went ashore, it was reported that 
6 several houses were springing up on Messrs. Rhodes land at Timaru. 
Near Mr Cain’s landing place five houses are in course of con¬ 
struction and others are soon to begin. Several of the immigrants ex 
Strathallan are employed in Timaru . . . one man has started as a 
butcher, one as a tailor and another as blacksmith.’ More houses 
indicated the growth of the town as it extended along the cliff in 
1861, by the end of which two hotels and two stores were open, 
thirty cottages built and twenty others being constructed. * We find 
in Timaru every tradesman ’ said a letter of 1861. The following 
year a steamer service, subsidised by the Provincial Council, enabled 
residents to visit Christchurch and return home again in four days, 
which was hailed as an event of great importance. 

Alexander Rose left documentary evidence of Timaru in 1861 
when he arrived there as Customs agent and wrote a report in 
October after inspecting both beach and town on horseback. The two 
townships were sharply divided, but Rose pointed out that the 
Strathallan immigrants had settled in Rhodes Town, where there were 
sixty houses as against three in Government Town. He also expressed 
the opinion that the Rhodes brothers had laid out their township with 
great judgment, as it contained the best landing places. Jealousy 
between the two settlements was fanned by numerous letters to news¬ 
papers in 1863, after a report appeared that there was great building 
activity in Timaru, including ‘ a large building, the property of 
Messrs Rhodes, for an hotel opposite Mr Beswick’s store ’, and that 
the Government had employed men to form roads through a private 
township. One of the more sagacious correspondents wrote to 
explain that, whether the Government liked it or not, the construction 
of the Great South Road was necessary, the real truth being that its 
formation gave access to the landing site and to the forests from 
which urgently needed timber was being obtained. 

Groups of commissioners to transact business on the part of the 
Provincial Council were appointed in June 1862, and those for 
‘Timaru and Waitangi North’ were Woollcombe, J. W. Hall and 
H. J. Le Cren, who worked with the local authority.* This was 
the beginning of local government for the town, and in 1863 
W. Williamson, the first engineer employed by the Timaru Road 
Board, recommended the formation of Strathallan and North Streets 

* Those for other parts of South Canterbury were: Geraldine: W. K. 
Macdonald, J. B. A. Acland and George B. Parker; Waitangi: Leslie C. 
Thomson, M. Studholme and E. G. Stericker; Mount Cook: E. G. Stericker 
(who had a brief for both areas), T. J. Teschemaker and John Hay. 
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(present 



and the Main South Road, as well as the institution of a drainage 
scheme and a good water supply from wells. This work was being 
undertaken the following year and residents noted with admiration 
the erection of Clarkson and Turnbull’s new two-storeyed building 
on the corner of George Street and the Great South Road. The chief 
surveyor, however, was more concerned by the fact that only fifty-two 
acres of freehold had been sold in Government Town, most of it 
to speculators. 

As the town grew so did the port, for their progress was as 
inseparable then as it is today, though William Saltau Davidson was 
not impressed when he landed there from Dunedin in December 1866 
from 4 a wretched coasting steamer ’ to take up his residence at the 
Levels. 4 1 found Timaru little more than a village,’ he wrote after 




Stafford Street in the 1870’s looking north, showing Old Bank Hotel 
on left and King’s stables on right 


George Street in the 1860’s, looking west, showing Flockton’s well 
used as town water-supply, and Club Hotel 


Bank Street, Timaru, showing Parr’s windmill 










Stafford Street from approximately the same position, 1958 
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being taken ashore in a surf-boat { worked with ropes and a 
stationary engine on the beach \ However, by that time Timaru had 
become a municipality. A preliminary meeting to select members 
of the first council was held in the Queen’s Hotel on 14 June 1865 
but there was such violent argument and so many proposals and 
counter-proposals that it was adjourned until 21 June and then held 
at the Mechanics Institute. Those who signed a petition forwarded 
to the Provincial Government asking for the constitution of a 
municipality indicate the men who took a prominent part in the 
town’s local affairs during its first decade: H. J. Le Cren (who 
presided over both meetings), A. Bainbridge, Richard Turnbull, 
F. W. Stubbs, John King, J. H. Sutter, R. A. Chisholm, C. Jacobs, 
Frederic Le Cren, George Healey, T. W. Fyfe, F. J. Wilson, 
John Tucker, Duncan McLean, David Salomon, Henry Salomon, 
William Butterworth, R. Simpson and William Nelson. Although a 
council was elected and held its first meeting on 25 November 1865, 
Timaru was not officially constituted a borough until 13 July 1868, 
by which time Samuel Hewlings became mayor instead of chairman.* 
The population had increased to more than 1,000 by 1866, and 
great changes had taken place by 1868 when disaster overtook the 
town, temporarily retarding its progress. Almost the whole of the 
business community was concentrated in wooden buildings on and 
about that stretch of the Great South Road between Strathallan and 
George Street. Everything was tinder dry after weeks of hot winds 
when fire broke out on the afternoon of 7 December 1868 at the rear 
of D. Munro’s furnishing warehouse. This was caused when a 
burning glue-pot overturned among shavings on the floor. Fanned by 
a nor’west gale, flames leaped vacant sections and licked across the 
width of the street, and by 6 o’clock that evening most of the business 
area was a smouldering ruin, since there was neither water nor 
appliances with which to fight the fire. Thirty-nine buildings were 
destroyed and the total loss estimated at £70,000. Because the Post 
and Telegraph office was burned out, a messenger was despatched to 
Oamaru to inform the outside world of the disaster. The following 
day a telegraph office was installed in a corner of the Customs House; 
the Timaru Herald saved sufficient paper and type to bring out one 
sheet of news and, according to that source, the following premises 
were destroyed, some of them among the first established in Timaru: 

* The first elected council consisted of Henry John Le Cren, merchant; 
George Healey, gentleman; Richard Turnbull, merchant; John Inglis, merchant; 
Francis Worcester Stubbs, commission agent; Samuel Hewlings, surveyor; 
Joseph Ellis, publican; Frederic Le Cren, storekeeper, and Duncan McLean, 
surgeon. 
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Main South Road, west side; D. Munro, furnishing warehouse; 
Kitson, New Zealand Insurance Company; Knight, painter; 
Nelson, tailor; Wood, saddler; Seymour, watchmaker, where 
flames leapt the street; Salomon, draper; French, seedsman; 
Younghusband, bookseller; Greer, tobacconist; Jacobs, watch¬ 
maker; Erskine, grocer; Watkins, chemist; Williamson, architect; 
Bank of New Zealand; Post and Telegraph office; private cottage 
in George Street; Clarkson and Turnbull’s warehouse; Beldy, 
hairdresser; Dr Butler; Clarkson and Turnbull’s ironmongery 
store; Timaru Herald office; D. Salomon, draper; Bilton, book¬ 
seller; Bryne’s private house; King’s executor, butcher shop and 
house; McCaa and Morgan, bakers; Hitch, tinsmith. Main South 
Road, east side; Weaver, tailor; empty shop; Timaru Butchering 
Company; Perry, solicitor; Club Hotel; Mountford, photo¬ 
grapher; Melton, private house; Melton’s stables; Turnbull’s 
brick building, occupied by Fraser brothers, butchers, and 
Pogonowski, hairdresser; private house. Buildings damaged were 
Cain, Munro and Company’s warehouse; Hutton, grocer; Todds, 
drapers, and Green’s Ship Hotel. 

After the fire William Rolleston, Superintendent of Canterbury, 
paid his first visit to Timaru, rode round the town on horseback to 
make a thorough inspection of both damage and extent, and stated 
afterwards at a public meeting that he regretted never having visited 
the place before, for he admitted, ‘ I confess I had a most imperfect 
idea of both the beauty of the country and its resources.’ 

One beneficial effect of the fire was the institution of regulations 
which required all new buildings on the Great South Road from 
Sefton Street to Heaton Street, and in Strathallan and George Streets 
from the Great South Road to the sea, to be of brick or stone and 
roofed with slate, tiles or metal, and many of the buildings in that 
area date from rebuilding after the fire, when more use was made of 
Timaru bluestone. A volunteer fire brigade, which existed until 
1881, was formed immediately after the fire, and water tanks were 
installed in the most vulnerable areas. Timaru’s fire also stimulated 
the creation of volunteer brigades all over Canterbury and in Otago. 
Meetings held to discuss fire protection began at such hours, a notice 
implied, ‘ as will allow the attendances of the working classes 
Once rebuilding began Timaru went ahead and the town was 
greatly improved. Although many of the streets bore familiar names, 
they were not gazetted until 14 June 1869, and among those so 
dedicated were the Great North Road (previously the Great South 
Road or the Main South Road) between Sefton and Heaton Streets; 
Strathallan, George and Beswick Streets; Cain’s Terrace and Beach 
Road. Others followed at intervals. The first footpaths, kerbed and 
channeled with Timaru bluestone, were gazetted on 28 October 1869 
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and those first completed were on both sides of the Great North 
Road between section 104 in Rhodes Town to the south side of 
section twenty-one in Government Town; both sides of Strathallan 
and George Streets; the south side of North Street, and the north side 
of Heaton Street. It was many years, however, before the streets 
became the thoroughfares of today. The area adjoining the railway 
station and linking George and Strathallan Streets was a series of 
potholes in summer and mud in winter until 1884, and even in 1899 
streets were watered by horse-drawn carts in an effort to lessen the 
clouds of dust and grit swept up by nor’westers. It was no uncommon 
sight to see shopkeepers hosing the area of street and footpath 
immediately outside their premises, and the Timaru Herald , always 
an ardent guardian of the public conscience, protested for years 
about the condition of the streets. 6 The method of shooting down 
heaps of metal indiscriminately among ruts and holes and pools is 
novel/ said this paper with some indignation in 1874, and went on 
to express the forthright opinion that the engineer was making a 
mess of his job. 

Although the core of the rebuilt town still existed in streets 
adjacent to the landing places, there was a move after the fire to 
build private residences on and beyond the original town limits, and 
a series of suburbs slowly came into existence. Works undertaken by 
the Borough Council indicate general progress, though even by 1874 
these had not gone much beyond street formation, which was of 
paramount importance. In February that year the need for a drain, 

‘ leading from the swamp in front of the Timaru Hotel \ was urged 
on the council and a contract let for draining it. J. W. Holdgate, 
who was born in November 1867, remembers chasing wekas in Butler 
Street and along North Street to the beach when he was a lad in 
the 1870’s.* 

The railway link accelerated progress in Timaru, as at other 
centres. One of the more ingenuous descriptions of the change of 
landscape appeared in a Temuka newspaper on 2 November 1878 
when railway trains were still new and exciting. Primarily the 
article described that important annual event, the Timaru agricultural 
and pastoral show, which was then a day set apart as a holiday for 
all neighbouring towns. Long before the train was timed to leave 
Temuka, so many people reached the station from all directions on 
foot, driving or riding, that extra carriages, making ten in all, had 
to be attached. More people joined at Arowhenua and Washdyke 


* Conversation with the author in 1955. Holdgate stated that wekas were 
plentiful in swamps in and about the town. 
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and when they reached Timaru, the correspondent observed: 4 Many, 
no doubt, were the expressions of astonishment at the swift progress 
the place has made and is making; of admiration for the handsome 
and substantial buildings with which some of the streets are bounded, 
and of cordial satisfaction at the many signs of advancement and 
prosperity to be seen on all sides.’ This observer went on to say 
that two windmills were visible from the showgrounds, but they were 
idle as the day was hot and still. He was evidently referring to the 
exposed arms of the sails as the only record of a windmill is that of 
the Parr brothers, which stood at the corner of Elizabeth and 
Theodocia Streets, on a site adjoining the present Chalmers Church. 
It was erected in 1871 and demolished in 1887. 

One of the publicly applauded advancements of the age was the 
installation of the first street gas lamps on 24 March 1876, when 
they replaced the old kerosene lamps which had done duty since 1871. 
This was the work of a private company, the first project of which 
was to lay six miles of gas mains through the principal streets.* 
Gas cost 22s 6d a thousand cubic feet at first. By 1902, after gas 
cookers had been installed the previous year, the demand for this 
new method of lighting and heating was phenomenal. Stafford Street 
glowed under the light of two 1,000-candlepower gas lamps in 1907. 
By 1926 the company felt the first impact of competition with electric 
light and power and dividends slumped badly. The Timaru City 
Council took over the company on 26 February 1955. 

Among the more notable buildings of the expanding town of the 
1870’s was that which housed the Borough Council, and replaced the 
original council chamber, which measured twenty feet by fifteen. 
The foundation stone was laid on 1 March 1877 by George Cliff, the 
mayor, on land given by Robert Heaton Rhodes in George Street, 
almost facing the entrance of Barnard Street, a site now occupied by 
rest rooms for women, erected to commemorate the centennial of 
New Zealand. Because of quarrels the borough councillors refused 
to attend the ceremony, but the ratepayers, known then as burgesses, 
requested Cliff to continue with the ceremony. The new chambers, 
which had a frontage of forty-eight feet on George Street, were 
opened with great ceremony on 10 July when Mrs E. Wakefield 
tugged a rope and set clanging the 700-pound fire bell hanging in a 
tower that dominated the building. The present council chambers 
were erected in 1912, adjoining the library. Plans are in hand to 

* Frederic Le Cren was the first chairman of this company and it is interesting 
to note that its second balance sheet, presented in 1877, contained an item that 
the sum of £46 17s 6d was owing to the George Street Landing Service. 
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erect a new building to house the engineering and gas departments, 
thus extending the present chambers eastward along George Street.* 

The present library had its genesis in a reading room opened in 
a schoolhouse in Barnard Street in April 1862 with John Reilly as 
honorary secretary. Later that year a public meeting decided in 
favour of forming a combined Mechanics Institute and public library. 
A site was offered by George Rhodes, who no doubt felt that some 
cultural amenity would further enhance Rhodes Town, but his offer 
was refused because a Government site had been reserved in North 
Street. Here a building was opened in 1864 to serve the public as 
library, theatre and community centre. This was enlarged in 1870 
but ten years later was burned to the ground during a church bazaar. 
Although the site was unsuitable, a new building was erected on it 
at a cost of £1,400. This tottered along under the weight of its debts 
until 1905 when James Craigie, the progressive mayor of the day, 
suggested a municipal library. The Carnegie Trust was approached, 
donated £3,000, and the present library was opened by Craigie on 
4 June 1909. In addition to serving the public as a library, the 
building for many years housed the nucleus of the city’s art collection 
and museum.f 

Timaru is well endowed with open spaces and recreation areas. 
Some of those reserved in Government Town by Hewlings in 1856 
suggest that the idea of an English village still dominated the mind 
of the surveyor. One was a market place, now Alexandra Square, 
site for former immigration barracks; another a recreation ground, 
now Russell Square. The area now known as Anzac Square was 
gazetted 6 a public garden and pleasure ground 9 on 11 November 
1862; when its thirteen acres were bounded by Browne, Rose and 
Catherine Streets, ‘ and the western boundary of the town \ Instead 
of pleasure, however, the site provoked other emotions, as a gaol was 
built there and housed a fluctuating population until 1912, when the 
institution was closed. The Timaru gardens, of fifty acres, became 
a reserve in 1869 and have since been transformed from an over¬ 
grown tangle into one of the beauty spots of the city under a 
succession of curators, each adding improvements, as A. W. Anderson 

* This building is now in use. As this record was compiled over a period of 
years it was impossible to refer to all changes. 

f The Timaru Library has been fortunate in having the services of two 
librarians of merit, Miss M. E. E. Culverwell, who took over in 1913, and 
Miss A. K. Elliot, the present librarian, who succeeded her in 1936. In 1939 
Timaru was regarded by library authorities as a model of what the contents 
and service of a free library should be in a community, a reputation it has 
since maintained. 
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did up to the time of his retirement in 1956. No similar reserves 
were included in Lough’s survey of Rhodes Town, but the Rhodes 
brothers gave generously, particularly to religious denominations, 
and the first Anglican, Presbyterian, Wesleyan, Methodist, and 
Baptist churches were all built on land given by them. 

Largest of the city’s open spaces is Centennial Park, site of the 
Harbour Board’s stone quarry, the original thirty-five and a half 
acres of which were purchased by the council in 1934. This has been 
increased to 130 acres by various purchases through the years. 
The main entrance is through the Bowker gateway, which was erected 
in 1936 in acknowledgment of George Bowker’s gift of sixteen and 
three-quarter acres in 1934 so that a better and more picturesque 
access could be gained to the area. 

Caroline Bay, built up through the years by deposits of sand as 
the harbour protection moles extended further into the sea, has 
become a renowned bathing beach as well as the city’s most popular 
recreational area. Originally the foreshore of this bay was a dreary 
and uninviting line of rocks under the cliff, over which was dumped 
night soil and rubbish. As the sandy beach began to form, to the 
astonishment of the inhabitants, it became a rendezvous for bathers 
and visitors. W. Rutherfurd, a public-spirited citizen of the day, 
planted trees along the cliff to conceal the rubbish tip, but it was not 
until Queen Victoria’s jubilee year that a definite move was made to 
beautify and improve the bay. Private enterprise did not wait on 
authority but led the way. A public meeting was called on 18 May 
1897 at which it was decided to reduce the height of the cliff and 
improve the appearance of the bay by building steps for easier access 
to and from the town, creating gardens, and planting shrubs and 
trees. Most of this work was done by volunteers who undertook pick 
and shovel work every Thursday for two months. As many as fifty 
gangs of public-spirited men from all walks of life worked at a time, 
with their womenfolk providing such sustenance as afternoon tea, 
and not a little encouraging praise. In 1902, during Craigie’s term 
of office as mayor, the Borough Council leased ninety-four acres of 
Caroline Bay from the Harbour Board, rent free, and a beautifying 
association took over the work of improvement. J. A. Morris won 
a ten-guinea prize for the best beautifying scheme and during the 
succeeding years the Council’s contribution of £2,500 and public 
subscriptions of £500 went towards fulfilling his ideas, to which 
refinements had been added. In 1911 the Caroline Bay Association 
was formed and has since continued to beautify the bay. Where the 
children of earlier generations built sand castles is now solid earth, 
trees and growing grass. Behind half a mile of safe beach is a 
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spacious public playground, complete with gardens and lawns, tennis 
courts, and a sound shell. Here, on 27 January 1958, more than 
3,000 people gathered to welcome the Right Hon. Harold Macmillan, 
the first British Prime Minister to visit New Zealand. 

Timaru’s public transport began with hansom cabs and landaus 
in the days when bullock waggons and lumbering drays were 
familiar sights on the streets they almost destroyed with their weight. 
One of the early cab stands was the present bus stop outside the 
Bank of New Zealand where, in the 1880’s, F. Watson, George Ennis, 
J. Cameron and R. McKnight were among the cabbies of that era.* 
Drags and brakes, forerunners of the buses, were maintained by 
livery stables for use on special occasions such as shows and race 
days, picnics and sports meetings. Apart from hotels which main¬ 
tained such services, there were stables on the sites of H. Gould 
and Company, the Canterbury Farmers’ Co-operative Association’s 
garage, the State Theatre and Dominion Motors. One of the sights 
of the time, and a subject for much discussion, was the way in which 
drivers of four-in-hands handled their teams, for apparently there 
was considerable rivalry among such drivers as William Martin, 
Charles Wheeler, Thomas Sellwood and Godfrey Ellis. 

As the residential area of the town extended further into the 
country a passenger coach service, based on King’s stables, plied 
morning and evening as far as Gleniti and along Wai-iti Road, 
transporting business people to and from their offices. By 1910 the 
taxi-cab had made its appearance and began, slowly at first, to replace 
horse-drawn cabs. Among the original drivers were Patrick Lindsay 
and J. McKim. By 1906 the Timaru Motor Bus Company had its 
first buses on the road. This service, like all the town’s first 
transport, was a private venture established to meet the demands of 
the public. On 18 August 1906 the Timaru Herald told its readers 
that the bus service had started the previous day and that one of the 
vehicles had been bogged in a soft spot at the top of Church Street, 
adding hopefully, ‘ Doubtless the people will get into the habit of 
using the buses here, as they do elsewhere.’ This service proved 
unsatisfactory and shares dragged on the market. By 1913 the 
Borough Council began its present service with two double-decker, 
open-top buses, similar to those used in the city of London, and was 
the first New Zealand municipality to use this type, long since 

* The first cab stand was in Church Street. F. W. Leggott, who is well 
informed about early transport, recalled in 1957 the splendid sight of horse- 
drawn equipages outside St Mary’s Church after the service each Sunday 
morning — the brilliant carriages, shining harness, glistening metal-work and 
superb horses. 
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discarded. Buses increased with public demand and today a fleet of 
seventeen maintains a service between the suburbs and the heart 
of the city, carrying an average of 1,250,000 passengers a year and 
travelling 220,000 miles. 

Between 1868, when the two townships were incorporated, until 
1894, the boundaries of Timaru remained unaltered, even though the 
town spilled over the rural lands to the north and west. When the 
Rev. W. S. Green passed through on his way to Mt Cook in 1882, he 
recorded that the outskirts of Timaru were still 4 colonially untidy; 
that is to say, villas have sprung up before the roads and fences were 
ready for them ’. Even in 1895, when the population was 4,000, the 
old Government Town area was considered to be too distant from the 
business area. J. W. Holdgate was asked, when he built his present 
house in North Street that year: 4 Why build so far away? You’re 
building at Mt Cook.’ His house stands in what was formerly known 
as 4 Cain’s paddock and sixty years ago there was an uninterrupted 
view from his verandah to Elloughton Grange. 

Timaru was proclaimed a city in 1948.* It covers an area of 
3,485 acres, including Harbour Board reclaimed land, and at the 1956 
census had a population of 23,308 and, with urban areas included, 
25,200. These are the areas absorbed into the city since Timaru 
was established:— 


YEAR 

AREA ABSORBED 

ACRES 

TOTAL AREA 

1856 

Government Town 

264 

264 acres 

1863 

Rhodes Town (incorporated to form 
borough of Timaru) 

191 

455 acres 

1894 

Otipua Domain vested in borough 
(but not linked until 1910) 

155 

610 acres 

1894 

Boundaries extended to H.W.M. 

93 

703 acres 

1898 

Southerton, St John’s Wood, Heighing- 
ton, Cullmantown, Sandietown, Cliff- 
town, Attenborough and Maori Hill 
Eversley-Waimataitai area, West End, 
Buchanan’s Paddock and Kensington 

479 

1,182 acres 

1910 

1,160 

2,342 acres 

1920 

Watlington-Caversham-King St areas 

118 

2,460 acres 

1929 

Redruth, portion of Eversley area 

32 

2,492 acres 

1930 

Portion Eversley area 

5 

2,497 acres 

1931 

Luxmoore Road area 

46 

2,543 acres 

1932 

Portion Eversley-Rainbow estate 

6 

2,549 acres 

1937 

Scenic Reserve 

106 

2,655 acres 

1943 

Scenic Reserve 

2 

2,657 acres 


* At the end of June 1958 there were 856 State houses in South Canterbury, of 
which 703 were in the city of Timaru. Waimate came next with sixty-six, 
followed by Temuka, fifty-nine, Geraldine eight and Fairlie ten. 




Port of Timaru, 1957 





From the sea to the hills, 1957 
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YEAR AREA ABSORBED 

1947 Marchwiel 

1948 Timaru proclaimed a city 

1952 Taitarakiki area. Page’s Road, Coonor 
Road, Morgan’s Road and airport 
1894-1954 Harbour Board land 

1957 Harbour Board land 


ACRES 

TOTAL AREA 

113 

2,770 

acres 

627 

3,397 

acres 

30 

3,427 

acres 

58 

3,485 

acres 


Although settlement at Waimate, South Canterbury’s second 
largest town, began with the arrival of Michael Studholme and his 
bullock driver, Saul Shrives, one mid-winter day in July 1854, the 
town owes its growth and development not so much to sheep runs as 
to the 3,000 acres of forest which once clothed the lower slopes of 
the Hunters Hills and extended into the swampy ground which 
ultimately became covered with buildings. Because of swamps sur¬ 
rounding the town site, the area was known for years as 4 wet 
Waimate ’ and even in 1867 flax and toetoe grew on either side of a 
rutted, boggy track which is now Queen Street. Time and man’s 
ingenuity have completely obliterated the swamps. 

The name, like so many others, derives from the Maori and has 
been abbreviated through the years. The original Te Waimatemate, 
meaning slow-moving or sluggish water, obviously referred to the 
swamps. It became Waimatemate and other variations in official 
documents, then Te Waimate, which has remained the name of the 
Studholme homestead, and finally the more convenient Waimate of 
today. A camp used by Maori food-collecting parties was sited where 
the Waimate creek left the forest, but no permanent pa was estab¬ 
lished until after the white man’s arrival. In its original state the 
forest supplied the natives with game as plentifully as the sluggish 
streams provided eels. 

Runholders, including the Studholmes, were the first to take up 
freehold sections in the forest because it supplied them with the 
building timbers and fencing materials they so urgently required but, 
because the trees were plentiful and splendid, unlicensed cutters were 
soon active. Their pillage and destruction reached such proportions 
by 1857 that Thomas Cass wrote in the strongest terms to the Waste 
Lands Board asking that all timber-felling licences be cancelled. 
This was done at the end of the year and this prohibition remained 
in force until all the forest sections were surveyed. 

When the first settlers arrived the forest extended well into the 
region of the present town, crossing the town belt and Rhodes Street 
to Shearman Street, but turning back before reaching Queen Street. 
The township reserve, like several others in South Canterbury, was 
set aside in 1859 by Edward Dobson, then Provincial Engineer, who 
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used frequently to make unpublicised journeys to set out reserves and 
so forestall speculators who bought up freehold sections before town 
sites and lines of road were officially gazetted. He returned to 
Christchurch from one such journey on 16 March 1869 after setting 
out reserves 4 at Waimate Bush ’. These consisted of a block of 640 
acres for a town and two seventy-five acre blocks in the forest itself. 
By this time, however, the greater part of the forest had been taken 
up in freehold sections. As it lay only three to four miles from the 
main north-south track taken by travellers passing to and from the 
Waitaki River crossing, the forest attracted much attention, for at 
that time swamps lay along the coast and forced travellers inland 
so that they skirted the trees. 

Settlers other than the Studholmes had reached the edge of the 
forest by 1859, for that year W. B. Sevicke Jones and his wife 
were living in a hut near the present site of Te Kiteroa, the rest 
home maintained by the Women’s Division of Federated Farmers. 
Saul Shrives and his wife were established near the Te Waimate 
homestead. Those were the first two white women to become 
permanent residents of the district, but as they lived on opposite 
sides of dense forest, it is doubtful if they saw much of each other. 

The demand for timber drew the first settlers, other than those 
employed by Studholme. By 1860 so many applications had been 
received for building sections at Waimate (and also at Arowhenua, 
where there was a still more accessible forest) that Cass was granted 
permission to have both town reserves surveyed in preparation for 
laying off the street lines, knowing that unless this were done much 
future trouble would be caused by freehold sections blocking the 
lines. The township was laid out in the usual formal rectangles, 
except where some wandering stream or other feature fortunately 
broke the monotonous pattern. Roads were a matter of some urgency 
in that swampy region and in 1861 the Provincial Council made its 
first grant, £400, towards the cost of forming a road * from Waimate 
township to Otaiothis sum to include earthworks and culverts. 
Two years later Samuel Hewlings and H. J. Sealy laid out the town¬ 
ship in a close survey, but by that time modest stores had opened 
for the pioneer residents. Saul Shrives was first in the field when he 
turned his small home into a shop.* That same year John and 
George Manchester and Samuel William Goldsmith entered into 
partnership and opened a store near Mill Road, moving the following 
year to High Street, where their establishment also became the 

* E. C. Studholme tells how Shrives, who could neither read nor write, 
conducted his store successfully and kept his accounts by making hieroglyphics 
representing the purchases of his customers. 
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post office, with John Manchester as postmaster, an office he held 
until 1870. Three hundred people were living in and about Waimate 
in 1864 and George Buchanan’s flour mill, powered by a water- 
wheel, ensured some regularity in the supply of home-made bread. 
Pit-sawyers had been working in the forest for some time, but steam 
mills were being installed and more permanent houses erected. 
Bullock drays took three days to make the journey from Timaru with 
bricks and other materials for this young town which, in 1864, had 
neither church nor school, the nearest being at Timaru. 

But great changes altered the daily round during the last months 
of 1864 and a report stated that ‘ Six months ago trade was rep¬ 
resented by a firm of storekeepers and a blacksmith. Now we have, 
in addition, two new stores, a baker, a butcher, a bootmaker and a 
public house.’ A doctor had also set up practice and a constable had 
established order among the unruly. His presence provoked the 
observation that ‘ not only is fighting almost unknown but drunken¬ 
ness appears to be on the decrease ’, which suggests that the early 
bush workers were a virile community. 

Local government also began in 1864 with the constitution of the 
Waitangi Road Board, the first meetings of which were held in the 
Studholme homestead, with John Studholme as the first chairman 
and John Manchester, George Buchanan, James Thomson and 
George Parker as members shouldering the responsibility of settling 
demands for roads and bridges at a time when there were only 115 
ratepayers in the district.* Later that same year the Waimate 
District Road Board came into being to exercise local authority over 
all territory south of the Pareora, and held its meetings in a small 
building almost opposite the present county chambers. 

Roading and bridge-building, the two most important amenities, 
spelt progress in the early days of settlement, but their construction 
was governed by available funds, and these were so scanty that for 
many years the streets of the town remained unmetalled and rutted 
by the timber waggons leaving the forest. There were only ten 
houses along Queen Street in 1867. But the young town depended 
on that forest, and steam mills brought hundreds of workers to the 
district. When Alpheus Hayes arrived in 1871, after paying several 
visits to Waimate for timber while working on the Rangitata traffic 
bridge, the town’s first public buildings had been erected — modest 
as all such buildings were. There was a temperance hall and library, 
a mechanics institute, without which no early Canterbury township 

John Studholme s brief association with the affairs of the district occurred 
at a time when he managed Te Waimate while his brother Michael was in 
England. 
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was complete, churches, lodge buildings and a school. Three years 
later, by March 1874, one thousand immigrants had arrived and 
swelled the population. Housing then became an urgent problem, 
overcome by many of the new arrivals when they built themselves sod 
huts among the flax and tussock on the site of the present hospital. 
The next great impetus was the opening of the railway in 1877, by 
which time five steam mills were operating in the forest and 
providing work for most of the town’s inhabitants. It was then no 
unusual sight to see rakes of twenty to thirty trucks of timber leaving 
daily from the newly-opened station.* 

One of the town’s milestones was the erection of a brick building 
by Leonard Price in 1870 at a cost of £1,500. This was regarded 
as an event of some importance. Price, one of the more progressive 
members of the community, was a gold buyer for the Union Bank of 
Australia who reached Waimate in 1863 and was soon convinced 
of the town’s rosy future. Not only did he build in brick, but he 
was one of the first to use limestone for building, established a flour 
mill at Waihao and conducted a general store and timber business 
for many years, f 

The great bush fire of 1878, which has been described elsewhere, 
destroyed the Waimate forest and with it the industry which had 
brought wealth to this provincial town. Milling continued on a small 
scale afterwards, but the output was grievously reduced and many of 
the mill workers sought employment elsewhere. Life readjusted 
itself after this disaster and soon agricultural products took the 
place of timber. 

Before the fire there had been some agitation among the 
business community for the creation of a borough. This lapsed 
until the town recovered, but was achieved by 8 September 1879, 
with John Manchester as mayor of Waimate’s population of 1,400 
residents. Progress thereafter was so marked that in June 1880 
the Timaru Herald observed that a new Magistrate’s Court was 

* A good deal of timber was stolen from the forest in the early days. One 
man was arrested and imprisoned for three months for this offence in 1865, and 
for some years afterwards notices appeared in newspapers threatening action 
against those found cutting and taking timber without permission. Pit-sawyers 
petitioned the Provincial Government to open up the bush reserves and even 
offered to lay lines at their own expense to the millable timber. 

f Two portraits in oils, one of Lord Beaconsfield (Benjamin Disraeli), the 
other of W. E. Gladstone, the great Victorian Prime Minister, were presented 
to Waimate by Price in February 1882 and now hang in the entrance of the 
County Council buildings. He gave them as a nucleus of a collection he hoped 
one day would decorate the wafls of a county museum. The newspaper of the 
day apologised for describing them as oleographs and assured its readers that 
they were oil paintings and * a valuable and handsome gift \ 
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almost finished to replace the one in which Relfield Woollcombe had 
presided as the first resident magistrate in 1865; that Manchester 
brothers and Goldsmith’s new store of two storeys would soon be 
open; iron lamp-posts to carry twelve kerosene lamps were being 
erected at street corners, and that there was great promise of a 
flourishing future for Waimate. This promise was maintained, 
despite minor setbacks such as a fire which swept upper Queen Street 
and Cameron Street in 1886 and destroyed several building. Street 
formation came slowly through the years, for the first concrete 
channelling was not completed until 1882, and then only in the street 
leading to the railway station. Progress took another leap forward 
in 1899 with the subdivision of the immense Waikakahi estate which 
increased the population of the county and also the business of the 
town. Another milestone was the lighting of Waimate by gas in 
October 1906; next came a town water supply in 1912, when the first 
water conservation area in the hills was also set aside as a reserve. 

Waimate has always been conscious of its anniversaries. On New 
Year’s Day 1901 public tribute was paid to all who had arrived 
before 31 December 1862. E. C. Studholme spoke on behalf on his 
mother and told a large audience that when his father arrived there 
the site of the town consisted of nothing but flax and cabbage trees 
and that the Te Waimate horse paddock extended from the homestead 
to the mouth of the Waitaki River. In 1929 the borough celebrated 
its jubilee and erected a Maori whare in Seddon Square to mark the 
event. The centenary of Michael Studholme’s arrival was the occasion 
for pageantry and thanksgiving in 1954, when the celebrations 
included a combined church service in the gardens of Te Waimate 
homestead, and a series of events, many of them acted by descendants 
of the pioneers, recalling the historical record of the town and its 
progress. 

Something of the history of Waimate has been preserved in its 
two finely wooded parks. Before the great fire of 1878, Victoria 
Park, named in honour of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, was the site of 
many of the first homes of mill workers. Knottingley Park, notable 
for its plantations of exotic trees, is named after Knottingley, in 
Yorkshire, the home of John Studholme’s wife. Outside the county 
offices, which were built in 1878 to replace the Road Board office 
of 1873, are hitching posts surviving from the days when they were 
erected outside every shop and public building for the benefit of 
customers, and the motor-car was only a creation of the imagination. 
Before the institution of domain boards, public parks were controlled 
by commissioners, the first for Waimate being Michael Studholme, 
George Buckley, John Manchester, Leonard Price and John Opie, 
who held office in 1874. 
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At the last census in 1956, Waimate borough had a population 
of 3,107 and covered an area of 649 acres. A. J. McRae is the 
present mayor. 

Geraldine began much as Waimate did, first as a sheep run and 
then as a home for sawyers working in a splendid forest which once 
flourished there. The site of the present town was included in the 
Raukapuka run, which was taken up by Basil William Muter and 
Phillip Lloyd Francis in 1853, but they did nothing with their block 
of 40,000 acres and disposed of it to Alfred Cox the following year. 
Cox went south in 1854 on a reconnaissance trip, finding his way 
after leaving the Rakaia River with the aid of a compass given 
to him by David Innes, of Pareora. He was accompanied by 
William du Moulin, who remained to manage the property until Cox 
returned in 1857.* Their camp site was afterwards defined by Cox 
as the lower end of the Raukapuka Bush: 6 The exact spot where our 
tent was pitched was where a blacksmith’s shop now stands, at the 
junction of roads near Geraldine, on the left or north bank of the 
river Waihi.’ This must also have been the site of the first habitation, 
for du Moulin was comfortably installed there when Colonel 
Alexander Lean called on him late in 1854 while staying with 
M. J. Burke at Raincliff, thirty-odd miles away.f Lean, new to the 
untracked, virgin country, lost his way but ‘ a cooee brought out 
De Moulin who made me welcome in a neat hut built for him by the 
natives of toi, the interior being lined with reeds laid close and 
perpendicular. Opening a bale of blankets he bade me take my 
choice. . . . De Moulin’s hospitality was only bounded by his means ’, 
but he refused to ride back with Lean to Raincliff the following day 
to shoe Burke’s horse. A homestead for Cox was built near this site 
in 1860 by Caleb Maslin and Philip Dale, two pit-sawyers who had 
worked in the forest and afterwards settled in the district. 

The first dwelling on the site of the Geraldine of today stood on 
the south side of Talbot Street almost opposite the post office, and 
was a cottage used as both dwelling and office by Samuel Hewlings, 
the surveyor so closely associated with the early surveys of South 
Canterbury. Hewlings reached Geraldine at the end of 1854 or early 
in 1855, by which time du Moulin was established across the river. 

* William du Moulin was the son of a Dutch surgeon. Jacobus Andrew 
du Moulin, of Capala, Holland. After he gave up sheep farming he bought a 
business in Rangiora, North Canterbury, where he died at the age of seventy- 
three. His name has been spelt in a variety of ways. 

t Lean, a friend of Samuel Butler, reached Lyttelton in the Fatima in 1851. 
He was an architect of ability and designed the Christchurch Supreme Court 
buildings. Lean took up land on the Rakaia in 1853. 
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In a letter dated 25 October 1854, Thomas Cass, the Chief Surveyor, 
instructed Hewlings to go south and gave him authority to have a 
bark hut erected 6 at a convenient situation near Talbot Forest \ 
The Chief Surveyor’s letter also authorised him to obtain flour, tea 
and sugar from du Moulin until supplies could be sent to Timaru 
from Lyttelton by ship.* 

The Hewlings hut had walls of totara bark and slabs attached to 
upright posts and was roofed with niggerheads and thatch, though 
early photographs show a roof of reeds and grass. A totara tree, 
planted to celebrate the birth of the Hewlings’ first child, is still 
standing on property owned by E. H. Logan and Company, f 

W. Martin, who claimed that his was the first European family to 
settle in Geraldine, told Edward Holdgate in 1900 that after leaving 
Temuka he followed a bullock track along the bank of the river 
4 to avoid the swamps which lay all along from Temuka to Waihi 
Crossing [now Winchester] There was only one house, that of 
William Neal, who had a farm of forty acres on the bank of the 
Waihi. 4 From this point to Geraldine the whole country was in its 
native state, ducks and wild fowl being abundant. . . . The site of 
Geraldine was marked by a bark house occupied by Mr S. Hewlings, 
surveyor, and his native wife. The land was very wet and covered 
with huge flax bushes and manuka scrub.’ However, according to 
George Levens, an early arrival in the Temuka district, Neal, his wife 
and three children did not come south to take up his farm until 1859. 
Levens accompanied them and helped to build Neal’s first home. 

A recommendation that the town site be reserved at Talbot Forest, 
the earliest name by which Geraldine was known, was first made 
by Thomas Cass in 1854, after he returned with W. Guise Brittan 
from a reconnaissance of the South Canterbury territory following 
Brittan’s appointment as Commissioner of Crown Lands for the whole 
of Canterbury. This suggested a large area 4 including part of the 
Rakoapuke and Waihi woods ’. Cass, whose wisdom and foresight 
in setting aside reserves has never been fully recognised, thought the 
total area should be 6,400 acres, to include parks, but the Provincial 
Council, busy with affairs nearer the seat of Government, did nothing 
until 1857, when 320 acres were reserved for the site. This, however, 

* Hewlings left the service of the Canterbury Provincial Government in 1858, 
the year in which his name first appears on a Canterbury electoral roll. He was 
married in his hut at Geraldine to a Maori woman, Nga Hei, who had come 
from the North Island. The Rev. Charles Fraser performed the ceremony and 
W. K. Macdonald, of Orari, was the only witness. 

f During the Geraldine centennial celebrations in 1956 a plaque identifying 
the tree and the site of the Hewlings’ hut was placed at the foot of this totara. 




Geraldine, Talbot Street, 1958, showing totara tree planted beside his 
house by Hewlings to celebrate the birth of his daughter 

















Temuka main street shops in early times 
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was not gazetted until 26 January 1866, possibly because of an 
oversight or because surveyors were required elsewhere. 

Long before it was gazetted, the town was established. During a 
discussion at a meeting of the Provincial Council on 6 May 1857, 
following a formal request to reserve a town site at Talbot Forest, 
a blank was left for the name. Unlike other towns in South 
Canterbury, this christening was an affair of some importance. The 
first name suggested was Godley; others were Killigar, Leinster, 
FitzGerald and Talbot, which a great number of people wanted. 
However FitzGerald was adopted on 6 May, in honour of Canter¬ 
bury’s first Superintendent, but two days later, after further discus¬ 
sion, the name was altered to Geraldine, a name which has been 
associated with the FitzGerald family for centuries. Cass, with a 
personal knowledge of the standing timber on the site of the town, 
published a Gazette notice on 25 July 1857 stating that all Crown 
lands within the township of Geraldine, on which any timber or trees 
were standing, were reserved for the preservation or sale of such 
timbers. 

Because of the insistent demand for building timber, particularly 
from Timaru and from runholders to the south, pit-sawyers were 
the first to move into the forest, but as with all other such areas, 
runholders bought heavily in twenty and thirty-acre sections, as 
anyone at the time was allowed to do. Moreover, timber-cutting 
licences cost only 10s a month, without limit of quantity. The first 
freehold section, a twenty-acre block, was bought by Robert Heaton 
and George Rhodes in June 1858. Thereafter similar sections were 
purchased by others, both in and adjoining the forest. Although 
Hewlings had been working in the area for some years, surveying 
freehold boundaries and those of the runs, the actual town site was 
not surveyed into sections until 1862 when, on the recommendation 
of Cass, all ground within the township areas of Geraldine and 
Arowhenua was laid out, sections pegged, and the lines of the main 
streets established, because he was eager to have the land sold. 
Apparently there was no great rush to buy sections and sales lagged, 
perhaps because early arrivals preferred Pleasant Valley, where some 
of the sawmills were established. However, the Provincial Council 
persevered with Geraldine, had the area re-surveyed and, in 1886, 
leased much of the present town in large village homestead sections. 

Freehold property soon changed hands. One of the first records 
dates from August 1859 when William Grace offered 100 acres for 
sale ‘in Pleasant Valley, Talbot Forest’.* This included about 

* Grace’s property was described as being ‘on the River Eyre’, which was 
probably a mistake for the River Hare, an early name of the Hae Hae te Moana 
and still the name of its north branch. 
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fifteen acres of bush ‘ well timbered with totara, white and black 
pine Because of such timber, which seems to have been regarded 
highly. Pleasant Valley was for some years the more populated 
region, and Julius Mendelson and his partner, Morris, opened a 
trading store there in 1860, moving later into Geraldine when the 
town became the established centre of activity. 

Although it was not on the principal coach and mail route, which 
ran through Winchester and Orari to the old river crossings, 
Geraldine was an important junction for travellers making their way 
to sheep runs in the hinterland and to the various sawmills established 
at Raukapuka and Waihi Bush. Accommodation was sorely needed 
until Robert Taylor opened a 4 bush inn 5 of sorts in 1865 and 
provided beds, liquor and some food.* The following year McKissock 
and McKenzie began operating the first steam sawmill and so reduced 
the number of pit-sawyers. A combined general store and butcher’s 
shop was opened in 1867 by W. Grimmer, and another general store 
the same year by Robert Morrison, these being the foundation of a 
business community. 

The principal streets had been named by 1864, the year in which 
the first town sections were gazetted, as well as the Geraldine public 
gardens and recreation grounds, which are bounded by Talbot, 
Hislop (the original High Street) and Cox Streets. A public notice 
of December 1867 stated that public gardens had been i instituted a 
few miles north of Geraldine by Mr S. Thompson ’, and were prettily 
situated near two or three acres of native bush. The proprietor 
invited the public to picnic there. 

While the timber lasted and the mills were busy in Pleasant 
Valley and Raukapuka forests, Geraldine flourished as vigorously as 
any pioneer township. Population took a decided upward leap in 
1874-75 and, to meet this influx of immigrants, the Provincial 
Government erected two four-roomed cottages, three of two rooms 
and thirty-six huts and so overcame an early housing problem. 
Immigration barracks were built later at the south end of the town 
near the stone bridge. Fire, as in other forest areas, did its disastrous 
work and ended the milling era, after which Geraldine stood still for 
a time, though population is never a reliable guide for any town, 
because of the change of electoral and borough boundaries. 
Raukapuka, for example, on the north bank of the Waihi River, was 
not included officially in Geraldine until 1953. 

* F. R. Flatman opened a store in Geraldine in 1865 but during the same year 
went into partnership with Robert Taylor. They then began business in a 
sawmill and general store at Woodbury (Waihi Bush). This partnership was 
not dissolved until 1892. 
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Only with the subdivision of large areas of land, beginning in 
the 1880’s and increasing through the next decade, did Geraldine 
begin an era of real expansion. By that time the district had grown 
sufficiently for the residents to petition for a change of local govern¬ 
ment, and Geraldine became a town district on 20 June 1884. Some 
of the milestones of the town’s progress, gathered from minute books, 
indicate its progress. Two of the earliest inn keepers after Taylor 
were J. F. Dawson and Reuben Johnson. Dr R. Fish was a familiar 
figure as he rode on a black horse through the district to attend 
his patients. On 13 August 1884 the manager of the Bank of New 
Zealand was given permission to erect two horse-hitching posts in 
front of the bank, the work to be supervised by the town clerk. 
George Ward was paid Is 6d a yard for metalling the sides of the 
road from the post office 6 leading up to the town ’. At its first 
meeting in the Courthouse in July 1884 the Town Board decided to 
buy chairs, two kerosene lamps, candlesticks and ink stands. Over¬ 
hanging trees, straying cattle, a demand for drains and culverts, and 
others that stones be picked off the road that is now Talbot Street 
inundated the board. A post was sunk in the ground at Cole’s corner 
to keep dray traffic off the footpath, and W. E. Sherratt was appointed 
town ranger at a fee of £1 a month. Scott’s stables occupied the site 
of the Geraldine Transport Company’s premises and became the depot 
from which a coaching service ran to Temuka and Orari. By 1885, 
when ten lamp-posts were erected to light the streets with kerosene 
lamps, Geraldine could safely say the pioneering era was over. 
Taylor and Flatman made the posts at 8s each, and the lamp-lighter 
tended the lamps night and morning for £47 10s a year. Fifty years 
ago, the year before a change was made to acetylene gas, the 
Geraldine lamp-lighter pedalled from light to light on a tricycle. 

In earlier days three hotels, including a ‘ bush inn ’, catered for 
the needs of resident and traveller, but in 1910, when Geraldine 
became part of the Ashburton electorate, licences were cancelled. 
The hotels closed in May that year to considerable merry-making. 
One group of celebrants proved too heavy for the swing-bridge 
which collapsed and tossed them into the water to cool off. Geraldine 
remained a 4 dry ’ area until a trust hotel was opened in 1951, though 
a bottle store and temporary bar had been opened the previous year. 

When Canterbury’s centennial was celebrated by Geraldine in 
1951, an enterprising committee organised an exhibition which 
enabled those of this generation to see utensils used and products 
made in the pioneering era. There were camp ovens and early 
furniture, bricks made of clay and straw as hard as the day they were 
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baked, weather boards from an old Woodbury homestead to recall 
an age of fortitude and enterprise. 

Geraldine is proud of its trees and uses them as milestones. 
An oak tree in the domain was planted in 1907 to celebrate New 
Zealand’s change of status from colony to dominion; another, 
brought from Windsor Park, commemorates the coronation of 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth; and still another the coronation of 
Elizabeth II. The reserve on a hill above the town contains fine 
specimens of native trees and in 1947 1,200 Southland beech were 
planted there, as well as a number of totara, to ensure continuity 
of indigenous trees in this beauty spot, outside the entrance of which 
daffodils bloom profusely in the spring. The natural sylvan beauty of 
Geraldine, enhanced by a century of man’s planting and cultivation, 
has made it the most picturesque of South Canterbury’s country 
towns. It was declared a borough on 22 December 1904 and in 1925 
had raised sufficient money to build a town hall, the only one in 
South Canterbury. Today’s mayor is C. S. Davies, who was elected in 
November 1956. That year, too, the borough’s population was 1,640, 
though the whole county numbered its population at 5,336. 

Geraldine has a reputation for orderliness which is reflected in 
the town’s appearance and the conduct of the people. When 
Constable J. Robertson retired from the Police Force in 1951, after 
being stationed in the town for thirteen years, he recalled that for ten 
consecutive years not one case of breaking and entering had been 
reported in the borough. Few towns can boast of such a reputation 
for decency. Geraldine has a further claim to distinction in that it 
took the lead in providing cottages for its elderly folk. The first of 
these, in a scheme promoted by the Borough Council, was opened in 
1953, the second and third on 23 March 1957. 

The forest of Arowhenua gave birth to the town of Temuka, the 
original site of which was a series of swamps matted with flax and 
toetoe, round which the higher country was thick with cabbage trees 
and immense tussock. It was on the line of the principal north-south 
track of the early travellers, just as today it sits astride the main 
north-south highway. Because it lies near the junction of several 
streams with the Opihi River, Temuka, from earliest times was 
frequently devastated by floods. One of these streams bears the name 
of the town and is that stretch of water between the junction of the 
Waihi and Hae Hae te Moana Rivers and their meeting with the 
Opihi. A system of drainage and control of the river waters has 
transformed the whole district into rich agricultural land, on which 
deciduous trees, planted generously through the years, create a living 
calendar of the changing season. 
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The first mention of a town in this area dates from 1858 when 
the usual 640 acres were gazetted as a site 6 near the Arowenua Bush 
on the northern bank of the Tumukaha \* When the first pit-sawyers 
arrived, seeking timber for station buildings and the first houses at 
Timaru, requests reached the Commissioner of Crown Lands for 
permission to buy sections near this site. Cass therefore arranged 
with Hewlings and Edward Jollie, who were then working in partner¬ 
ship, to lay out and survey the lines of road, most of which are still 
used today. By October 1860 Cass reported that 500 acres had been 
topographically surveyed in the area, as well as a railway reserve 
of forty acres. 

The river crossing lent importance to the site of Temuka and the 
Rhodes brothers were quick to seize the opportunity to establish a 
township in the fork of the Opihi and Temuka Rivers. Here they 
purchased a twenty-five acre block, had it surveyed into sections by 
J. C. Boys in 1859, and sold several of them in 1861, but floods 
devastated the area and ended the history of a proposed village called 
Georgetown. One of the first buildings erected in this area was an 
accommodation house conducted by A. Young. Because of floods 
and the unpredictable state of the ford, another accommodation house 
was erected on the north bank and later became one of Temuka’s 
hotels. 

Closer surveys of the town site of Arowhenua, a name which 
seems to have been used loosely to describe both the district of 
Temuka and the name of the town itself, were made in 1863, and a 
Gazette notice informed the public that town sections there (and also 
at Geraldine) would be open for application on and after 3 March 
1864. By that time a considerable area of land in the district had 
been ploughed and the first farmers were growing grain.! 

Timaru’s origin repeated itself on a small scale at Temuka, where 
private enterprise again stole the initiative from the Provincial 
Government. The Government township, lying to the east of the 
present railway line, was the original Arowhenua, for the present 

* This name presumably derives from Te umu kaha because of the large earth 
ovens built in this region by Maoris when they wished to extract a sweet 
substance from the roots of cabbage trees which grew profusely in the rich 
river silt. The name was corrupted by early settlers to the more easily 
pronounced Temuka. Shortland and others refer to the ovens at Temuka. 

t In many early newspaper references and even in early Gazette notices the 
name Arowhenua seems to have been used loosely to describe what is now 
the town of Temuka, and Temuka for the name of the whole region along the 
north bank of the river to the sea. Arowhenua was also the name given to the 
forest which at one time grew on both banks of the river, though the greater 
part was on the south bank in the days of the first overland travellers. 
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Arowhenua pa site was almost covered with forest. Hewlings, during 
the surveys, repeated what the Rhodes brothers had done earlier at 
Timaru by buying up the area to the north and west of the Main 
South Road of today, subdivided it into sections, and called his 
township Wallingford after his birthplace in Berkshire. Here the 
principal business part of Temuka came into being, aided by the 
fact that the principal north-south highway ran through it. This was 
shown on survey maps as Wallingford until 1866, after which the 
name Temuka came into more general use for the whole of the region, 
with Arowhenua as the name for that area on the south bank of 
the river. 

Before achieving the status of a borough, Temuka passed through 
several stages of local government, first as part of the vast Geraldine 
County, and then, in 1872, as a road board within that district and 
in which Dr Ottery Rayner, its first chairman, played an important 
role. The expansion of the town, however, demanded a change and 
on 18 March 1883 the residents met at a lively public meeting to 
decide whether they should become a borough. They finally agreed, 
but this did not become official until 17 August 1899. In that interval 
of sixteen years two town boards presided over the destinies of their 
respective areas: The Temuka town district was gazetted on 8 May 
1884, ‘ being the township of Wallingford according to a proclama¬ 
tion, and the Arowhenua town district came into existence on 
22 July 1886, when it broke away from the county to govern itself. 

At the first meeting of the Temuka Town Board on 4 June 1884, 
the most important business was to call for applications for 6 a proper 
qualified person to act as clerk, overseer, assessor, collector of rates, 
inspector of nuisances, collector of dog taxes, and treasurer \* The 
salary was £60 a year and George Dyson was selected from seven 
applicants. Its next task was the provision of some illumination at 
night, which was achieved by erecting four lamps, ‘ one on the east 
side of Toomey’s corner, one at the Post Office corner, one between 
the Anglican and Wesleyan churches, and one near Roddick’s house 
all familiar landmarks of the era, when geographical sites were 
designated by the occupant of house or farm. The rate struck that 
years was £d in the pound. As with all local bodies, of which this is 
quoted as an example, complaints and demands rained down on the 
town board, mostly for footpaths, drainage and improved highways. 
A letter discussed at a meeting in 1890 suggests the conditions then 

* This meeting was presided over by K. F. Gray, and held in the Oddfellows 
Hall, which stood on the site of the present Anglican Church tennis courts. 
The first office was erected by Thomas Edwards for £58 10s, and occupied the 
site of the present library and plunket rooms. 
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existing in Temuka. It was written by an irate Rev. R. S. Bunn, 
asking for c the Board’s protection from or assistance in putting a 
stop to the intolerable nuisance of live stock which are turned on 
roads for shelter and sustenance, and continually seek shelter in 
stormy weather under the best kept fences, thus rendering them 
impassable and a continual annoyance in approaching private 
residences, not infrequently testing the strength of gates and fences, 
and laying waste well-kept gardens ’. Temuka was still lighted by 
kerosene street lamps in 1900, but when gas lighting was installed 
in 1906, the event was celebrated with a public banquet. 

Arowhenua’s early town board history was less exciting. Its first 
meeting was held in Edward Lee’s store on 24 August 1886 and 
continued to do so for a year. This building is still standing, beside 
the Temuka Primary School. 

Because it was sited on low-lying ground and near rivers subject 
to high floods, Temuka has suffered from them throughout its history. 
One of the earliest recorded was in February 1868 when the young 
town, well established as a growing business centre and staging post 
for coaches, was greatly damaged by a flood which began late in the 
afternoon and, by the following morning, swept over most of the 
surrounding country. Since then many floods have occurred, 
affecting not only Temuka but much of the country bordering the 
Opihi and Orari Rivers and their tributaries. In September 1873 the 
whole country was again flooded and a report stated that at Temuka 
the river was quite impassable for vehicles but the passengers . . . 
managed to cross by the footbridge to the west of the township. . . . 
The Temuka coach, which had been unable to cross in the afternoon, 
was then despatched for Timaru with travellers and mails, but could 
not cross the Washdyke owing to that stream being flooded. The 
party crossed in a boat.’ In earlier records it is obvious that the 
Opihi River was frequently referred to as the Temuka. A disastrous 
flood in 1902 carried away a great number of bridges and scoured 
out lengths of road. On 20 February 1945 rain fell in torrents and 
again the rivers overflowed their banks, sweeping away bridges and 
flooding Temuka. Damage in the whole county was estimated at 
£21,000. Again, in 1951, after two days of heavy rain in April, 
immense damage was done to bridges, approaches and roads. Until 
recent years the rivers in flood defied man’s engineering skill and 
ingenuity, but a scheme at present in hand will remove much of the 
danger and damage from flood waters. 

The first European house in the Temuka district was built by 
William Neal in an area known as Andrewville, but in his day as 
Willowbank. George Levens, who was only a youth when he reached 
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Temuka with Neal and remained in the district all his life, helped 
to build the house and Edmond Norman, an artist of the day, has left 
a drawing of this modest colonial-style house.* A giant bluegum 
reputed to have been grown from a seed brought from Australia by 
Malcolm Mathias and planted by Levens in 1859 is claimed to be the 
oldest exotic tree in the district.*f* By 1864 wheat was grown in 
quantity on the outskirts of the present town and a mill had been 
erected by John Hayhurst the previous year. Another mill, powered 
by water, was erected on the farm of a man known popularly as 
Miller Hall, and thirty thousand bushels of wheat were ground into 
flour in the district in 1867. Those early mills provided flour which, 
until then, had been brought from Christchurch to supply the needs 
of the community. 

Temuka, now the third largest town in South Canterbury, is the 
centre of the dairying industry. The first butter factory opened there 
in 1883. Linseed for linen fibre was also grown in the district as 
early as 1863, the year in which the first police barracks were 
opened. On 1 September 1899 Temuka was declared a borough and 
the first meeting of the council held on 26 October that year, when 
J. T. M. Hayhurst, an influential member of the community for many 
years, was sworn in as first mayor. The present mayor, G. A. Harris, 
who was first elected in 1944, holds the record for continued length 
of service in the office. One of the tributes to his administrative 
ability is the Citizens Hall, which took two and a half years to 
rebuild and renovate and was done by voluntary labour. The town 
at the last census in 1956 had a population of 2,254 inhabitants. 

One of Temuka’s most colourful mayors was T. E. Gunnion, who 
held office during the visit of the Duke of Windsor, then Prince of 
Wales, in 1920. When he began to read the illuminated address, the 
period characters in which it was written proved too much of a 
hurdle, so Gunnion handed the document to the royal visitor, gave 
him a friendly pat on the back, and asked the Prince to read it for 
himself, which he did. 

When F. W. Stubbs took the first census of the Mackenzie Country 
in 1859 he found only thirteen people living there — four Frasers at 
Ben Ohau station, three Gladstones at Pukaki, five Hays, including 
a baby, at Tekapo station, and a brother of John Hayhurst’s in 

* Norman ended his days in the Mackenzie Country and died at Burkes Pass. 
His tombstone in the cemetery there records him as Edmond Norman • his 
death certificate as Edmund. 

t This tree was marked with a plaque during the seventy-fifth anniversary 
celebrations of the Geraldine County. 
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residence at Simons Pass. That same year Edward Dobson suggested 
to the Canterbury Provincial Council that 640 acres should be 
reserved as the site for a town on the west side of Burkes Pass, 6 on 
the main road to the Waitaki Plains lying between the summit of 
Burkes Pass and Stericker’s Mound ’, which also indicates how early 
those features were named. Such a site would have taken the town 
boundary almost to the old Sawdon homestead, but fortunately 
nothing came of this suggestion and the township grew up round the 
first accommodation house on what was then known as Cabbage Tree 
Flat, one of the many of that name in Canterbury. Officially this 
became known as Burkes Pass, for on 18 January 1874 an acre of 
land for a road board office and ten acres for a public pound were 
reserved there by Gazette notice, but this area must have gone 
under various names. On 15 January 1877, a correspondent of 
the Timaru Herald reported that a small village had sprung up at 
Burkes Pass and he supposed that ‘ it would be merged with the 
township of Clulee 5 , which must have been purely a local name. 
Sections for the township, however, were not sold until 1878. On 
19 December that year, G. F. Clulee, who had bought considerable 
blocks of land at both Burkes Pass and Silverstream and subdivided 
his property, sold twenty-five quarter-acre sections near the accom¬ 
modation house at Burkes Pass and seven suburban sections ranging 
from five to thirty-seven acres. On the same day Clulee, who was 
secretary and overseer of the Mt Cook Road Board and lived at 
Burkes Pass, also sold fifteen sections at Silverstream. These brought 
from £14 to £20 each. The newspaper report of this sale also 
referred to small sections at ‘ Knowle Town, Burkes Pass *, which 
brought from £6 10s to £15 each, and stated that, as the railway 
would shortly reach the pass, it would then become the distributing 
centre for the Macknzie basin. 

This rosy prospect was never fulfilled. Until the railway reached 
Fairlie in 1883 (officially on 30 January 1884 with a cargo of sight¬ 
seers), Burkes Pass remained the administrative centre for the 
Mackenzie, but from then on the township took second place to the 
more progressive Fairlie which, with a population of 1,017 in 1956, 
is the business centre and administrative headquarters for the vast 
Mackenzie County, and lies towards the eastern extremity of the 
fertile Fairlie basin. The transfer of the county office from the pass 
to Fairlie on 25 November 1891 changed the pattern of existence for 
both places. 

Originally the railway was designed to terminate at Burkes Pass, 
but by the time it reached Eversley, a few miles beyond Fairlie, the 
whole pattern of settlement had changed, and it was realised that the 
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Mackenzie basin would never be worked in small blocks of country. 
In 1875, when the line of the railway was surveyed, a town site of 
115 acres was reserved by the Government but not named officially, 
and reserves set aside for a railway station and yards. Ten years 
previously, however, James Litster, one of the pioneers of the Fairlie 
district, who was both hotel-keeper and carpenter, established an 
accommodation house beside the Fairlie creek, a small stream 
which had its source in a swamp on Fontmell, the property of 
S. K. Gillingham, and flowed down Regent Street to join the Opihi 
River. This swamp has long since been drained and is now rich 
agricultural land. 

The town which grew up round the accommodation house became 
known as Fairlie Creek and is popularly supposed to have been so 
named by David Hamilton, Litster’s brother-in-law, and his wife, 
because the landscape reminded them of Fairlie in Scotland. One of 
the earlier names suggested was Hamilton, after this pioneer family, 
but this would have led to confusion with Hamilton, in the Waikato. 
It was Fairlie Creek when the first post office was opened there by 
Abraham Morris in 1872, but on 1 June 1892 the name was shortened 
to Fairlie. By that time the original creek was a dry watercourse 
and the town was known far and wide as the place where tourists 
began an adventurous journey to the Mt Cook region. 

At first Fairlie, like so many other South Canterbury towns, made 
little progress until the country was opened up by subdivision. In its 
pioneering days it was not on the main route to the Mackenzie basin, 
as waggoners and horsemen preferred to use either the Mackenzie 
Pass or a track from Albury through the valley between the Rollesby 
and Single Hill Ranges to Burkes Pass, a road now known as the 
Albury-Burkes Pass highway.* By 1872 only ten out of the 135 
miles of road in the whole of the Mt Cook road district had been 
metalled. The Timaru Herald adopted a most laudable habit of 
reporting on the progress of towns in South Canterbury and in 
November 1877 described for its readers the growing town of 
Fairlie Creek where there was an hotel, a general store, a blacksmith’s 
shop and a public pound (always an essential part of any country 
township because of wandering stock), and that a movement was on 
foot to erect a union church. There was also the possibility that a 
school would be opened there. Silverstream received much more 

* One of the finer points of local history about Burkes Pass concerns the man 
who drove the first bullock dray through it. Walter Kennaway is quoted by 
some; others credit Tom Teschemaker with this epic event; others again give 
the credit to M. J. Burke, after whom this pass is named, but no one disputes 
the fact that John Hayhurst and Tom Teschemaker were the first men to 
attempt to form a dray track and make the movement of waggoners through 
the pass less difficult. 
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attention, for there ‘ a good-sized hotel is being built of the white 
limestone which abounds in this part of the country’, and a post 
office had been established 6 at a wool-scouring works opposite the 
property of Captain Ross works which had been started in 1877 
by McCaskill and Roony. 

The original Government reserve at Fairlie, which is on the out¬ 
skirts of the present town, is still legally the 6 Fairlie village settle¬ 
ment ’. In 1880 this area of 115 acres was offered for sale. Two years 
later the railway had reached Albury which the Rev. W. S. Green, 
on his way to Mt Cook, described as 6 two hotels amid rolling downs \ 
There, in 1882, he engaged a buggy and continued his journey to 
Fairlie Creek, watching with delight pukeko in the swamps along the 
road. He noted that the township then consisted of a few dwellings, 
a post office, store, church and schoolroom. Little construction work 
had been accomplished, however, and the main thoroughfare, rutted 
by the wheels of heavily laden waggons and drays, raised the usual 
crop of complaints. At a meeting of the County Council on 
5 January 1885, it was resolved that the road on the Government 
reserve at Fairlie Creek should be formed by surfacemen. 

Fairlie’s expansion was greatly accelerated after it became a 
railway terminus and when the council headquarters moved from 
Burkes Pass. The subdivision of the larger sheep runs and the 
production of immense quantities of wheat in the Fairlie basin added 
still further to its importance. In the days when horse-drawn coaches 
left three times a week for the Hermitage after the arrival of the train 
from Timaru, the township bustled with all the activity of growth 
and local industry not apparent today, when motor-buses, whirling 
through the country to a fixed timetable, remain only long enough 
for passengers to stretch their legs. Like most of the country towns 
which have reached their first century, and with it the settled air 
which only age can give them, Fairlie has become picturesque with 
groves and plantations of deciduous trees. Those planted along the 
main highway at the entrance to the town, both from east and west, 
deserve special notice. They were planted by the County Council 
and given the name of Peace Avenue to commemorate the signing 
of the Peace Treaty which ended the war of 1914-18. 

At the 1956 census Fairlie had a population of 1,017, just 
on one-third of the total population of the Mackenzie County. 
C. V. Kirke, the present chairman, has held this office since 1942 
and has been a member of the council since 1938. 

Several township sites reserved throughout South Canterbury by 
the Provincial Council suggest that a greater population than the 
. district could support was considered and envisaged by early 
administrators. This ambition, probably inspired by memories of 
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charming little English villages which supplied labour in plenty for 
neighbouring estates, was never fulfilled, and the areas reverted to 
farm lands. One of these was on the Waitaki River, in the region 
of Ikawai, or Redcliff, near the old ferry crossing, where 640 acres 
were reserved in 1858. They have since been sold. Another was a 
town site in the bed of the Hakataramea Valley, but this is now a 
stretch of grazing land. 

Other areas where large towns were proposed have remained 
villages. Otipua, no great distance from Timaru, is as good an 
example as any. It was at first known as Beaconsfield, after 
Lord Beaconsfield, and was to have been a village settlement with a 
church and glebe as its centre. Small sections were sold there in 
1878 by G. G. Russell, who then owned Otipua run, and their 
boundaries are outlined today by hedges. A year later other sections 
were sold by C. Chivers, who owned the store. An account written 
that year mentioned a blacksmith’s shop, a large general store, which 
still serves the area, several houses and a grain store. 

Glenavy, originally known as Waitaki North, began as a Govern¬ 
ment town near the site of an early river crossing, but it was not 
subdivided until 1881. Hakataramea, another planned Government 
township, was surveyed in 1884, and was the site of an early ferry 
crossing to Otago and, until the line was abandoned, the terminus of 
a railway line from Kurow. It lies at the southern entrance to the 
fertile valley from which it takes its name, and is opposite Kurow, 
a railhead, on the south bank of the Waitaki. Sandhurst seems to 
have been the name of this town for a brief period. Pleasant Point, 
site of Hodsock, one of the out-stations of the Levels run, grew round 
an accommodation house established there in 1864. It was known 
more familiarly to the pioneers as The Point because of a landmark 
which guided travellers moving inland up the Opihi River. In 1908 
Pleasant Point, which lies on the main highway and railway to 
Fairlie, broke away from the Levels County and became a separate 
town district, but returned to the fold again in 1954. This thriving 
little town had a population of 775 at the last census. Studholme 
Junction owes its existence to the railway and the junction of the line 
to Waimate. It was established in 1879 but was not subdivided by 
the Government until 1882. 

One of several towns in South Canterbury which grew from the 
breaking up of the large sheep runs is Morven, the logical centre of 
the former Waikakahi estate to supply the needs of farmers in the 
area. Washdyke, though mentioned from early times as the stream 
in which the Rhodes brothers washed their sheep before shearing 
began, developed as a township from the time boiling-down works 
were established there in 1869. These no longer exist, but other 
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industry has taken their place, not the least of which is that 
associated with horse-racing. A later example of industry as the 
reason for a town’s existence is Pareora, which grew quickly after 
the Canterbury Frozen Meat Company opened works there in 1904 
and became known as Pareora East, to distinguish it from Pareora, 
a settlement further inland. Later the works and the township took 
the name of Pareora and the old district became Pareora West. 

Rangitata South, the Rangitata of today, was a Government town 
subdivided in 1881 and laid out in village sections in 1886. Arundel 
thrived when the Rangitata bridge was first opened to horse traffic 
and drovers, and was a staging post for the north-south coach service. 
It was reserved by the Government in 1874, when 200 acres were set 
aside for a township to be known as Rangitata. However, the first 
survey was not made until 1881, by which time the name Arundel had 
been given to the site, and the name Rangitata adopted elsewhere. 
Several of the Arundel sections were set aside as 4 village home¬ 
steads 5 in 1892.* Brodrick records working there in 1891 when he 
re-surveyed some of the sections which were difficult to sell. Orari 
was recommended by Cass in June 1857 as the site for a future town 
because it was a river crossing on the line of the overland route, 
as Winchester was in the days when it was called Waihi Crossing. 
One hundred acres were reserved at Orari in 1859, but very few 
sections were sold and progress lagged until closer settlement and the 
dairying industry gave it more importance. 

St Andrews, lying across the main highway ten miles south of 
Timaru, is the centre of much good grazing and pastoral country and 
is said to have been named after Andrew Turnbull who managed the 
Pareora run for many years in the days of the New Zealand and 
Australian Land Company. This town was established after the sub¬ 
division of the run. Cave, once the site of an out-station of the Levels 
run known as The Cave, where a hut was built half a mile east of the 
present railway station, later became a sort of small village with a 
shearing shed, yards, and huts for shepherds and shearers. It possibly 
took its name from natural caves in the vicinity, as it was customary 
to identify places in the early days with some geographical feature. 
The town grew from the subdivision of the run and the advance of 
the railway up the Tengawai Valley. 

When the census was taken in 1956, South Canterbury’s popu¬ 
lation numbered 43,407, of whom 208 were Maoris. The individual 
figures of each town and settlement are included in Appendix XI. 

* There is no evidence to confirm that Arundel was named after 
J. B. A. Acland, whose third name it was, or after Arundel Castle, the family 
home of the Dukes of Norfolk, kinsmen of the Tripp family. 
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How They Lived 


Old station diaries, personal reminiscences, and family letters, 
particularly those written to relatives in England who had the good 
sense to preserve them, reveal the daily life of the pioneers in all its 
Spartan simplicity. Such documents, written without a thought of 
posterity’s inquisitiveness, indicate that from sunrise to sunset there 
was rarely an idle hour. Shops were often one hundred miles away 
and reached only by bullock waggon or horse on some special 
occasion, but the daily round, sustained by vitality and initiative, 
left little time for thought either of distance or loneliness. Stocks of 
provisions were purchased in sufficient quantity to last for six months 
or a year, a custom which endured in the back country until recent 
times. Clothing, with only rare changes of fashion to stimulate 
spending, was mended and altered so long as the material endured. 
Even in the 1880’s a tailor paid a yearly visit to Rollesby and other 
stations to alter and repair the family’s wardrobe. 

Through the mist of fading photographs emerges a people 
dressed in Victorian costume, the women in voluminous skirts, tight 
bodices, leg-of-mutton sleeves, bonnets and curls; the men in tight 
trousers, and prematurely aged in appearance by massive beards. 
Apparently pioneer men, no matter what their calling, wore their hair 
fairly long, due, no doubt, to an absence of barbers. The runholders 
adopted a picturesque mode of dress which suited an age of beards, 
for it included cabbage tree hats, Crimean shirts of bright colours, 
white moleskin trousers and Wellington boots or black leggings.* 

The first homes of those people were primitive huts standing in a 
waste of tussock against a background of hill or plain, usually 
without trees to break either the monotony of landscape or the force 
of the wind. Privacy was unknown until larger and more substantial 
houses made it possible with the reality of permanent settlement. 
This lack of privacy must have been one of the heavier crosses borne 
by the pioneers. A few of them have left their record of living 

* An early visitor to Canterbury observed that in Australia the wearer of a 
cabbage tree hat was considered a person of rather low habits. The light¬ 
weight hats, with wide, upturned brims, suited Canterbury and were advertised 
for sale in 1860 at 18 s each. 
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in congestion which would be thought appalling today. When 
C. G. Tripp was returning to Mt Peel from Christchurch in 1856, 
he spent a night with Benjamin Moorhouse in his home under a 
terrace on the north bank of the Rangitata River.* It was a hut 
measuring fourteen feet by ten feet, and Tripp wrote in his diary: 

* Mr and Mrs Moorhouse slept in their bed at one end and put up a 
shawl as a division and I slept on a bench by the fire.’ Colonel 
Alexander Lean left this revealing picture of the enforced intimacy 
of life at Halswell, M. J. Burke’s homestead, in 1855 when he and 
Burke made a journey south to visit Raincliff, * a new station he has 
started on the Opihi ’ : 6 The dwelling housing Burke, a man named 
Grace, his wife, daughter and boy, Giles a shepherd, and Burke’s 
cadets, Ernest Gray (now the Hon.), Richard and Parker Westenra, 
in all ten souls, with any casual visitors that may require quarters; 
the dwelling housing then consisted of a wattle and daub whare, with 
toi thatch, and wattle and daub chimney and earthern floors, some 
ten feet by ten feet, with a lean-to behind, something less in extent.’ 
Lean slept in the back premises with the cadets and was tortured 
by fleas and mosquitoes. 

There was even less privacy for J. B. A. Acland and C. G. Tripp 
when they joarneyed south by bullock dray in 1856 to establish 
themselves at Mt. Peel. They took with them a married couple with 
three children, and three men to work on the run. During that 
journey all ten of them slept in a tent, the family of five at one end 
and the five men at the other. Thus they lived until the first house 
was erected at Mt Peel. This measured eighteen feet by ten and was 
divided into two rooms, with a loft for stores over one room. 
Acland and Tripp preferred to sleep in their tent, though rats ate 
the candles every night. 

Fortunately two of the first houses built in South Canterbury 
have been preserved. Nothing remains of the first cottage built by 
George Rhodes in the shelter of the cliffs just south of George Street, 
but the original homestead of the Levels run has been preserved, 
after some necessary repairs, on the site on which it was built. 
This simple hut, with its earthern floor, was thirty feet long by twelve 
feet wide, with walls six feet high. There were only two rooms, one 
a bedroom over which was a loft in which slept Mrs Rhodes’s young 
companion; the other an all-purpose room with a wide, open fire- 

* Moorhouse was a brother of William Sefton Moorhouse with whom he came 
to New Zealand. He studied medicine in his native Leeds, but preferred 
sheep farming when he reached Canterbury, though he attended the sick for 
miles around. His run was known as Shepherds Bush. Moorhouse died in 
Timaru in 1872. 
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place at one end, which also also served as sleeping quarters for any 
visitors. When Mrs Rhodes began housekeeping there as a young 
bride she wrote to her family: 4 We are now residing about 150 miles 
from Lyttelton; we have many neighbours in the district of from 
eight to twenty-five miles. 5 The other original home, built in 1854, 
stands in the garden at Te Waimate, unique in that it has never been 
altered except for some slight maintenance repairs. It was known 
as 6 The Cuddy ’, had two small rooms with bunks against the walls, 
and a large sod fireplace for cooking and warmth. It was the first 
house built in Waimate by Europeans and for some years sheltered 
Michael Studholme, the men he employed on the run, and any 
visitors. A pioneer cottage, saved from the Waimate forest at the 
instigation of George Dash, a former mayor, stands in Knottingley 
Park and must be the only one of its kind remaining in South 
Canterbury. Walls of slabs stand upright to support a shingle roof, 
and the wide chimney is also built of slabs, though clay protects the 
inside of it. Above the narrow door is a tiny gable which once 
contained a window and no doubt lighted up a small attic. This is a 
typical home, not only of the sawmilling days, as this one was, but 
of many of the first settlers throughout South Canterbury. 

Robert Booth, who reached New Zealand in 1859 and worked on 
Samuel Butler’s run, Mesopotamia, a year after Butler took it up, 
left an intimate picture of life in that back-country region. His 
description of the little cottage, standing nakedly against the wind 
among the tussocks on a terrace overlooking the Rangitata River 
flats, indicates that Butler had made himself reasonably comfortable. 
His sitting room was snug with books and easy chairs and a piano, 
carted from Christchurch by bullock waggon: ‘The station hands 
comprised a shepherd, bullock driver, hut-keeper and two station 
hands and . . . with Cook, the overseer, Butler and myself made up 
the total. At breakfast we all assembled in the common kitchen, 
after which we separated for our different employments. At 12 noon 
we met again for dinner, and again about 7 for supper, which meal 
being over, Butler, Cook and I would repair to the sitting room and 
round a glorious fire smoked or read or listened to Butler’s piano.’ 
A heap of stones is all the remains of that hut, though the site is 
suitably identified by a plaque.* 

The furniture of those first houses was in keeping with their 
simplicity. Even when Mrs C. G. Tripp went as a bride to Mt Peel 

* On Christmas Day 1860, John H. Baker, surveyor, visited Butler at 
Mesopotamia, and they were amused that a Butler, a Baker and a Cook should 
dine together. Butler’s description of the country of Erewhon is based on trips 
he and Baker made together, according to Baker’s records. 




Interior of Butler’s house about 1867, from painting 
by William Packe 











Shepherd’s hut in the back country 










A shepherd and his family at Raincliff, probably early 1900’s 
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in 1858, after a second and slightly larger house had been built there, 
she wrote that her husband had bought six chairs from a ship, 4 and 
as most people only had boxes to sit on in their house, we thought we 
were very grand; we also had a piano which was one of the first 
brought to Canterbury. 5 * Much of the earliest furniture was made 
from packing cases or barrels, but some came from England as cabin 
furniture, provided, as was the custom of those times, by whoever 
occupied the cabin. 4 Remember in furnishing your cabin that the 
furniture will be used on shore afterwards, 5 Godley wrote to 
J. B. A. Acland when giving him some advice. This was still the 
custom in 1865, for William Saltau Davidson, who reached Dunedin 
that year in the Colenso and went immediately to the Levels run, 
provided all the bedding and fittings for his cabin, as well as linen 
and soap. Bathrooms on ships trading to New Zealand were an 
unknown luxury. Men bathed on deck during tropical rainstorms, 
as did soldiers of the 1914-18 war while crossing the Indian Ocean. 
The pioneers bathed in streams near their huts and houses, but after 
the arrival of their womenfolk, hip-baths became the accepted method 
of taking a bath. A few station homesteads, before the day when 
fastidious plumbing became fashionable and necessary, continued the 
use of hip-baths, even until the close of the nineteenth century. 
Maids carried the hot water for them, in the days when maids 
were obtainable. 

Many of the pioneer women of South Canterbury went there as 
brides, and for the most part had only the company of men except 
on those rare and exciting occasions when women visitors paid a call. 
Mrs George Rhodes, a bride of nineteen, took with her as companion 
Sarah McQueen, a girl of thirteen, whose father lived near Lake 
Ellesmere. They rode south on horseback, sleeping at night in a 
small tent. When Acland went south in 1855 his party was accom¬ 
panied by a newly-married couple. 4 Fancy a honeymoon under a 
dray, which is where they sleep, 5 he wrote. John McHutcheson and 
his wife Mary, the first white woman to enter the Mackenzie Country, 
had been married only a few months before they left the compara¬ 
tively civilised settlement of Pigeon Bay in 1856, with three months’ 
supplies piled on a sledge drawn by four bullocks, and made their 
way westward through the Mackenzie Pass.f The overland journey 
to Timaru took seventeen days and was continued after a brief 

* That piano is still at Orari Gorge. Samuel Butler played on it when he 
visited Mt Peel, where the Tripps lived until they moved to Orari Gorge. 

t This name is spelt Hutcheson and McHutcheson. An unconfirmed story 
says that one of two brothers preferred to spell his name Hutcheson. 
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rest at the Levels. Three years later John Hay, a nephew of 
Ebenezer Hay, of Pigeon Bay, and his wife Barbara, were married 
at Pigeon Bay before they left on their honeymoon journey to 
Lake Tekapo to live in a sod hut.* They made the journey of 170 
miles in mid-winter in a dray drawn by six bullocks and driving 
thirty head of cattle and three horses with which to stock the run. 

Loneliness must have driven the first runholders on the Waitaki 
River, westward of Hakataramea, to seek the company of their fellow 
men, however distant. Entries in the diaries of F. W. Teschemaker 
record how Edmund Gibson rode over from his run on the Waitaki 
to visit him and his brother at Haldon, and how they paid return 
visits, remaining there for the night. Indeed Teschemaker’s diaries 
are filled with references to visitors who remained for the night, all 
of them men who had travelled long distances for a talk and a game 
of cards. Only a crumbling cob house and out-buildings and a tiny 
cemetery guarded by four splendid poplars mark the site of Gibson’s 
home today. They give a sense of isolation to a tiny valley which 
once echoed to the warmth of human speech and laughter. Two 
members of the Gibson family are buried there — Wilson, who died 
on 8 May 1863 at the age of forty, and his wife Ellen, who died three 
years later at the age of thirty-eight. 

Lonely as those people were, their loneliness was not to be 
compared with that of shepherds and boundary keepers, whose life 
and habitation have been described so admirably by Robert Booth, 
who wrote of the boundary shepherd: 4 His residence is a little one- 
roomed hut, sometimes two rooms, built of mud and thatched with 
grass, an earthern floor and a large chimney and fireplace occupying 
one end. His furniture consists of a table, bunk and a couple of 
chairs. ... He is supplied monthly with a sack of flour and a bag 
of tea, and sugar, salt, etc. . . . His cooking utensils are a kettle, 
camp oven, and frying pan, to which is added a few plates, knives 
and forks, and two or three tin porringers. . . The only light is that 
procured from what is called a slush lamp, made by keeping an old 
bowl or pannikin replenished by refuse fat or dripping in which is 
inserted a thick cotton wick. He cooks for himself, washes his own 
clothes, cuts his own firewood and fetches water for his daily needs. 
Such luxuries as butter and milk are unknown.’ 

The camp oven to which Booth refers was much in demand 
during the first decades of settlement. Forty of them were included 
in a cargo of a ship discharging at Timaru in December 1863, but 

* The marriage notice in July 1858 referred to * Mr John Hay, of Tekapo 
Station, M’Kenzie Country’, indicating that he was already established there. 
John Hay appeared on the Akaroa electoral roll of 1856 as a hotel-keeper. 
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cooking stoves were many and varied before they were replaced by 
the electricity and controlled heat cooking of today. One of them 
was the colonial oven, which L. G. D. Acland described in The Early 
Canterbury Runs as, 4 A plain oven without divisions, trays or 
dampers, like a box with the door at one side.’ This was set a little 
above the floor level of the fireplace so that a fire could be lighted 
under it for baking, but most of the cooking was done on an open 
fire lighted on the top of the oven. 

It is impossible in this age to imagine the journeys those pioneers 
made, possibly following the wheels of bullock waggons across what 
Lord Lyttelton described in 1868 as 4 a huge ocean of level plain 
and so devoid of trees that ships anchored off Timaru were visible 
from Orari Gorge. Standing in the garden at Mt Peel, Lyttelton 
used to watch 4 small gigs and drays, slowly moving across the plain 
from all points of the compass ’. When Mrs Henrietta Teschemaker 
reached New Zealand in 1860 to join her two sons, Frederick and 
Thomas, at Haldon station, she endured a gruelling journey south 
from Christchurch, first in a mail cart, then on her son’s horse 
Manganese, crossing the flooded Rangitata in a punt and spending 
each night in primitive accommodation houses. For a woman 
accustomed to a life of ease it was a test of fortitude equalled by 
those who went south before her, and who hailed a three-day journey 
by bullock dray from Christchurch as 4 a marvellously speedy event \ 
When Mrs A. J. Davey’s grand-parents, Henry Fleming and his wife, 
reached Timaru in the Lancashire Witch in 1863, they set out 
immediately for Fairlie in a bullock waggon, a journey of three days 
through unbroken country. Each night they slept under the waggon 
on one of their most treasured possessions, a feather bed.* 

Fortitude did not cease with improved transport. In 1878 
Emil Hall decided to leave Hokitika, settle in Timaru and establish 
himself there as a bricklayer. His wife followed later with their 
family of six children, driving a five-horse waggon through the 
mountains and across the plains. At night she slept in the waggon 
with her youngest child, W. H. Hall, now chairman of the Timaru 
Harbour Board. The other children slept under the waggon. Travel 
could still be primitive in 1895, despite the fashionable horse-drawn 
vehicles then in vogue, for the Clayton station journal of 27 
September that year contained this entry: 4 Knocked off at 4 and 
took Alice to the Fairlie ball in Farquar’s cart.’ 

* The immigrants on the Lancashire Witch reached Timaru in October. 
When they saw the tall, waving tussock which then covered the downs above 
the cliffs they were delighted, thinking they had arrived in time to help with 
the harvest. 
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There were no doctors, no dentists, rarely a midwife for those 
pioneer women, except at the end of a weary journey in a springless 
cart or waggon, and only the direct necessity brought professional 
service. Women travelled long distances to assist others when the 
birth of a child was expected, and it is recorded that some women 
bore their children with only their husbands present, as did 
Mrs Robert Smith at Mt Peel in 1856. South Canterbury’s first 
doctor was the runholder, Benjamin Moorhouse, who was as tireless 
as he was kind, and for many years ministered to all within riding 
distance north and south of the Rangitata, attending the sick, the 
injured, and women in child-birth, to whom he was doctor, midwife 
and nurse. He was reputed to have maintained three horses fn 
readiness for any emergency — one to ride, one to lead, and a third 
should another call come when he returned home. C. 0. Torlesse, 
while staying at an accommodation house in June 1857, met 
Dr T. Ottery Rayner, who talked of settling in the district, but he did 
not return to Temuka for some years afterwards. An exchange of 
letters in 1858 between George Rhodes and Alfred Cox, each 
addressing the other formally as 6 Sir \ concerned the urgency of 
settling a medical man in the district, for which Rhodes offered 
to contribute £20 a year towards his expenses. In 1859 the 
Lyttelton Times wrote of the great need for a doctor in Timaru. 
However, until 1862, when Dr Edward Butler,* Dr Joseph Levy and 
Rayner all arrived in South Canterbury, Moorhouse attended the sick. 
Midwives took the place of doctors for many years and until the 
services of medical men were required by law. Many of them are 
now forgotten, but Mrs Burgess, wife of the proprietor of Burkes 
Pass Hotel, has left an enduring record of her unselfish work and 
devotion, as has Mrs Gapes, whose family is perpetuated in the name 
of Gapes Valley. Dentists came later and until they did so the 
agonies of tooth-ache were either endured or ended by extreme 
measures, such as Robert Gillingham’s removal of an aching tooth 
with a pocket knife, for there was no dentist in Fairlie in the 1870’s. 

Prices and wages indicate their era. A labourer earns more in an 
hour today than a man similarly placed in pioneer days earned in a 
week; skilled men and women more in a month than most of their 
kind did in a year. No stigma was associated with the word 

* There are references to Butler which suggest that he was practising in 
Timaru before he was officially gazetted in October 1862, though nothing to say 
that he was there permanently. J. W. Young, in reminiscences published in 
1909, said that when the Strathallan arrived in 1859, Butler had a one-roomed 
house at the back of what is now the Crown Hotel. In February 1862 Butler 
attended Mrs George Rhodes when her baby was born. 
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‘ servant ’, and workers were not ashamed to be so called. One of 
the more interesting relics of the first decade of settlement is this 
agreement signed in 1856 by William Wyatt, the first carpenter to go 
to Mt Peel for Tripp and Acland: ‘1 agree to become your servant 
for the term of one year from the 21st. of April 1856 and will employ 
myself in any work I am directed. As I understand something of 
Carpentry I have no objection to rendering every assistance in my 
power in the way of sawing timber for buildings, etc. ... I have no 
objection to drive sheep and will travel in any part of New Zealand 
and render my best assistance in helping them along. In the above 
service for the year I shall be happy to remain receiving the sum 
of £50.’ Ten years later there was little change, for in 1874 run- 
holders complained that they were unable to get musterers to work 
for less than 30s a week and found. A woman cook received £1 a 
week and a head shepherd £150 a year and found in food and house 
and two good horses. In the 1880’s a man milked the cows, cleaned 
boots and knives and did other odd tasks at the Rollesby homestead 
for 10s a week. Yet the wages paid in New Zealand were much 
better than those paid in England, and this brought great numbers 
of immigrants from distressed areas in the north.* 

At first there was a shortage of labour and in 1854 Henry Sewell 
wrote with some agitation, * Wages enormous. 6 and 7 shillings a 
day and rising.’ Four years later employers in South Canterbury 
complained that wages were too high and quoted the following as 
examples: Carpenters 10s to 12s a day, bricklayers 12s, labourers 
7s to 10s, married couples £50 to £60 a year, single men £40 to £50. 
Provincial Government salaries listed in the Gazette offered the chief 
sheep inspector £750 a year, district surveyors £350, plus allowances 
for horse and camping; the beachmaster at Timaru £50 a year and 
the pilot £100; a first-class constable 7s 6d a day. The first surgeon 
at the Timaru hospital received £100 a year and the matron £75. 
An advertisement for an assistant nurse offered a salary of £25 a 
year, with board and lodging. 

Such was the acute shortage of labour that as early as 1853 there 
was talk of importing 250 Chinese, half of them to be employed in 
Canterbury, but fortunately this proposal was abandoned. Employers 
of labour soon demanded the services of men who had been for some 
years in the country, for it was said that immigrants, flattered by 
requests for their services, had to pass through the ‘tutu stage’ ; 

* In 1863, for example, there was great distress in England, and it was 
estimated that 5,000 people a week emigrated to America. Lists of people from 
the distressed cotton-factory regions of Lancashire from those selected for 
emigration to Canterbury were published in the newspapers. 
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that is, not lose their heads. This provoked one Canterbury journal 
to offer this advice: ‘ Let the working immigrant avoid the tutu. 
Let him remember that swaggering airs and new-chum graces are 
abominations to the colonial employer.’ 

Townspeople of the 1860’s complained, apparently with some 
justification, of the cost of living, though the term had not achieved 
today’s significance. Residents of Timaru and Temuka paid 35s a 
hundred for palings six feet high, 35s a thousand for roofing shingles, 
£6 a hundred for posts and rails, £3 a cord for firewood, £4 a ton 
for coal, some of which came from Australia, £4 10s a thousand for 
bricks, and anything from £16 to £22 10s a thousand for roofing 
slates. Crimean shirts, all wool and made to order, cost 12s each, 
men’s tweed trousers 15s a pair, felt hats 5s 6d, cloth caps 3s, knitted 
sox 2s a pair, and tweed knickerbocker suits for boys £1 16s. The 
newspapers of 1864, which published the novels of Charles Dickens 
in serial form, complained of the extravagant prices paid in South 
Canterbury for fresh foods, and used them as arguments to promote 
an increase in agricultural farming. A few farms on the outskirts of 
Timaru and at Arowhenua and Waimate produced only sufficient 
food to supply about one-third of the population. 6 Fresh butter and 
eggs are luxuries indulged in by a few,’ commented one newspaper. 
Flour was then £30 a ton and butter was churned by hand on farm 
and station to supply only immediate needs. Sometimes it was made 
in a bottle, which is how the problem was overcome at Mt Peel until 
a churn arrived from Christchurch. 

Food was always purchased in sufficient quantity to last for 
several months, and some of the run homesteads became supply 
depots for men working in the district. Ben Thorn, one of the first 
pit-sawyers in the Peel forest, obtained his food and clothing from a 
neighbouring run in 1856-57 when he paid 25s a hundred pounds 
for flour, 7d a pound for sugar, 3s for tea, 4s for tobacco, 28s a 
pair for boots, 2s 6d a pair for sox, and 20s for a sheep. There was 
wild duck and wild pig in plenty to give variety to a menu rather 
overladen with mutton and bread. Wild sucking pig was a delicacy 
of the day. Two were prepared for Christmas dinner at Mt Peel in 
1856. They were tied under water in a creek to preserve them from 
the blowflies, but heavy rain swelled the creek during the night and 
carried away the pigs. Before fruit trees were established, women 
used konini berries as filling for fruit tarts, sometimes adding also 
the berries of the lawyer vine. 

Entries in station and household diaries reveal the purchase of 
bulk supplies. The following list, made out in 1863 by Samuel Butler 
for his Mesopotamia run and now held by the Canterbury Museum, 
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is interesting in that it also includes the price of several commodities: 
Flour, 1 ton 10 cwt (£24) ; tea, 2 chests (£22); sugar, 15 cwt (£39); 
tobacco, 40 lb (£18); coffee, 28 lb (£2 9s) ; 1 case brandy (£3 10s) ; 
5 gallons grog (£5 10s) ; furniture, writing paper, billhook, salmon, 
lobster, oysters, sardines, raisins, dried apples, 2 axes, 6 handles, 
1 adze; candle wick, 20 lb (£2) ; 1 cwt pitch (£2 5s); pepper, 1 bag 
salt (10s), English grass seed, wool bales, sewing twine, cattle brand, 
mattress (£1), hops, ink, teapot, 2 shovels, 2 gallons vinegar, pipes, 
matches, string, soap, dish cloths, milk tins, crockery cooking 
utensils and 1 bucket. That mixed bag of requirements arrived from 
Christchurch in a bullock dray when access to the run was via the 
Ashburton Gorge and down the Potts River. A more modest list was 
entered in the Clayton diary by Geoffrey Potts, who went to Four 
Peaks in 1876 and thought little of walking over the hills from 
Four Peaks to Clayton homestead in four and a half hours. Just 
before shearing began he sent for the following: Soap, whiskey, 
tobacco, a churn, tumblers, oil for the wool press, bath brick, half 
a dozen bottles of blacking, matches, one and a half dozen pannikins, 
one large tin teapot and two large tin dishes. Potts faithfully 
recorded the arrival of swaggers and hawkers, these last always 
arriving with a cart-load of merchandise at shearing time. Bullock 
waggons, after off-loading the wool in Timaru, returned to the back- 
country stations laden with food supplies and often two and three 
tons of coal. 

Hard though the first settlers worked, they took an occasional day 
off to celebrate some event, even riding to Christchurch to attend the 
Governor’s levee. One of the first recorded public holidays in South 
Canterbury was 9 January 1856, when the fall of Sebastopol was 
celebrated, though that Russian fortress had been captured on 
9 September 1855. Public dances were soon a popular form of 
entertainment and on Boxing Night 1859 the first of many was 
held in the Rhodes’s wool store, which was decorated with greenery 
and flags. One hundred and twenty people danced until morning 
and Sam Williams was praised for his catering and his c exertions 
in promoting the prosperity of Timaru ’. On New Year’s Eve 
Joseph Dean gave a public ball at his hotel, the Victoria, at 
Arowhenua, and ‘ all the countryside attended ’. Celebrations in 
honour of the marriage of Edward, Prince of Wales, to Alexandra 
of Denmark, in 1863 began at 11 o’clock in the morning with the 
launching and christening of a new lifeboat; at 6 o’clock in the 
evening there was a public dinner at the Royal Hotel, at which 
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Henry Cain gave some of his reminiscences, unfortunately not 
recorded, and at 9.30 p.m. there was a bonfire 4 on the hill opposite 
the Royal Hotel \ 

The following year Sam Williams gave a dinner at the Timaru 
Hotel to celebrate the third anniversary of its opening. This meal 
was on the table by 5 p.m., and afterwards there was 4 a select ball 
People of earlier days, indeed until the 1890’s, made great use of 
words like 4 select 5 and 4 respectable ’, and applied them to everything 
from servants to church organs and public meetings. A Select 
Quadrille Assembly was held in the Mechanics Institute at Timaru on 
17 October 1864 when the rooms were 4 elegantly decorated 5 to suit 
the 4 respectable conduct ’ of dancers who paid 7s 6d for a double 
ticket. One public holiday celebrated for years was the anniversary 
of the Strathallan 's arrival. 4 The greatest harmony and order 
prevailed ’ in 1863 when more than one hundred people gathered on 
the flat at Otipua lagoon to spend the day playing cricket and quoits, 
watching horse races and athletics, and 4 chasing a pig with a greasy 
tail \ In the Mackenzie Country Christmas Day and Boxing Day were 
kept with spirit and were occasions on which runholders, their 
employees and visitors all met on a racecourse at Lake Tekapo, a site 
now occupied by R. G. Hunter-Weston’s homestead. One hundred 
people attended in 1868 to watch horse-racing, a regatta and 
Caledonian sports. The Timaru Herald reported, 4 Boats decked out 
in gay flags and white sails gave the bay in front of Tekapo station 
quite a picturesque appearance.’ 

The hotels of the 1860’s advertised enormous meals in their 
competition for public favour. Many of the advertisements suggest 
extravagant quantity and long hours of work for both staff and 
proprietors. Casual visitors to the Queen’s Hotel, Timaru, in 
November 1864 could breakfast from 7 a.m. to 9 a.m.; four varieties 
of soup were available from 11 a.m. until 4 p.m.; and for dinner 
there was the astonishing choice of roast beef, roast mutton and mint 
sauce, boiled mutton with capers, roast pork, haricot mutton, steak 
and onions, beef steak with oyster sauce, mutton cutlets, chops, corned 
beef and carrots, Irish stew, stewed kidneys, hashed mutton, and 
pastry of various kinds, 4 all ready at a few minutes’ notice and 
served with a glass of ale for 2s 6d according to the advertisement. 
Later, when cycling became a vogue, though cyclists were considered 
both a danger and a nuisance on the footpaths in 1899, hotels in 
outlying towns catered for parties at the week-end. The Wolseley 
Hotel, Major Young’s hostelry at Winchester, advertised in September 
1899 that 4 the first lamb of the season will be served at dinner 
tomorrow. The roads out of Timaru are in capital order and 
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cyclists who go out will no doubt do justice to the treat named.’ 
T. N. Brodrick, a surveyor who kept his diary with meticulous care, 
observed in 1897 that cycling had become immensely popular. One 
of the amusements on moonlit nights was the bicycle paper-chase. 
Each man drew a partner and had to complete the journey with her. 
The roads were good and a 4 chase ’ was usually nine to ten miles. 
Cycling week-ends, before the motorcar era, took enthusiasts as far 
afield as Fairlie. 

Social life was less fastidious with a small population, for 
everyone in a district was known to the other until speedy transport 
altered the pattern of existence. Runholders associated themselves 
with community interests. In January 1862 George Rhodes gave a 
dinner to his tenants and employees at the Timaru Hotel, and the 
following December he and his wife entertained the Timaru Sunday 
School at Plains House, their homestead on the Levels run. Teachers, 
pupils and parents, fifty in all, travelled out in five horse-drawn drays 
and two spring carts. They spent the day eating and playing games 
and, after a final meal at 5.30 p.m., sang the National Anthem, 
cheered their hosts and set off home, which they reached at 9.30. 
During the winter months skating was as popular as it is today and 
a recognised excuse for entertainment. One of the entries in the 
Rollesby diaries, kept by Francis Hayter when he owned the run, 
records how in July 1890 he drove the whole family into Burkes Pass 
where they spent the day skating and sleighing: 4 All the Pass turned 
out —gone skating mad — dark when we got home.’ Games like 
euchre, cribbage and whist were popular. Teams were organised and 
there was considerable rivalry between town and country. A cribbage 
tournament in 1899 created sufficient interest to draw large crowds 
of spectators at Temuka and the teams were entertained at the Royal 
Hotel when it ended. Station diaries recorded the games played in 
the evening; one of them known as 4 reversi’ was as popular as 
backgammon. Brodrick, whose diaries reveal the social pattern of 
his day, attended a private euchre party in 1899 at which 100 Timaru 
people took part. Although bridge replaced it in the towns, euchre 
is still played in the country. 

Those who played or sang were always in demand both for public 
and private entertaining, and the choice of song invariably indicated 
the era. The Mechanics Institute committee claimed to have organised 
the first fancy dress and masquerade party in Canterbury, in the 
winter of 1865. At this institute, in the evening, popular performers 
were Miss M. E. Aitken, whose recitations included Young Lochinvar 
and Mrs Caudle’s Curtain Lectures , and Mr Waddington, who sang 
The Queen's Letter and selections from Scottish airs. Other popular 
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songs of a later era were those with a moral and included The 
Gambler’s Wife, Seeing Nelly Home, The Husband’s Dream and 
Man The Lifeboat, this last particularly applicable to Timaru. There 
was a great deal more entertaining in the home in the days when 
conversation was considered an art and the cinema a dream of the 
future. Clubs and societies, much as they do today, drew together 
those with the same interests, and at the turn of the century South 
Canterbury had, among its many organisations, an Anglers’ Club, 
a Floral Society, a Traction Engine Owners’ Society and a Chess 
Club — four widely different and flourishing groups. Surveyors, 
living in camps far from any habitation, eased the monotony of their 
tedious days by playing practical jokes on each other. One of 
Brodrick’s cooks livened the evening meal on one occasion at Lake 
Pukaki by serving wooden apples in the dumplings, a Victorian joke 
greeted with roars of appreciative laughter. 

When visitors went to stay at up-country stations in the early days 
of horse-drawn vehicles, they usually took their own blankets, 
particularly if they were guests at a dance or a wedding. ‘ Bring 
your own blankets ’ was frequently written on the invitation. Guests 
slept four and five to a room and on the floor if there were no bunks 
or beds, as they did at Orari Gorge in the 1870’s. A note in 
Chudleigh’s diary of 14 September 1885 indicates the cheerful 
congestion on one occasion after a wedding at Mt Peel: ‘ Dancing 
and fun went on at the house and at the woolshed; 60 friends and 
relations slept at the house. ... All were fed and feasted right well’ 
When Turnbull Millar owned Te Akatarawa station on the Waitaki 
in the 1880’s he entertained lavishly, bringing his friends from 
Oamaru and Dunedin in a four-horse coach. Each year he gave a 
ball at the house. Guests crossed the river in a ferry, the remains 
of which are still on the river bank among the willows.* One of the 
happier events on many of the big sheep stations was an annual dance 
held in the wool shed and attended by runholders and their families, 
and employees and their families and guests, but such functions now 
belong almost entirely to the past. 

Increasing wealth both of land-owner and business man led to 
distinctions and more sharply defined classes of society, which 
became more obvious in the 1880’s and 1890’s. Arthur Harper, in 
recalling the years up to the turn of the century, wrote in his 

* The Te Akatarawa homestead is a large two-storey house which was 
apparently enlarged in Millar’s time. S. M. Taylor, of Oamaru, remembers 
calling there with his father one evening on business and finding the house full 
of guests, all in evening dress. Millar’s entertaining was so extravagant that 
he went bankrupt. 
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reminiscences: 4 We didn’t call one another by our Christian names. 

. . . No one dared to go to a dance smelling of tobacco or liquor, 
and there was no smoking during the evening by the men who 
wished to dance.’ Overseas visitors were quick to observe changes 
in the pattern of behaviour. One of them, Andre Siegfried, that 
indefatigable French traveller and journalist, had a tilt at the 
developing snobbery he observed in Canterbury: 4 The first settlers 
were modest, unpretentious people; they certainly did not belong to 
the poorest class of the population. . . . Their first care was to gain 
their living. . . . Later the Colony became organised into a regular 
society. . . . Wealth came to them. Society (in the narrow sense) 
began to flourish and to show less indifference to hierarchies and 
honours.’ Even Sidney Webb, the British Labour leader, commented 
acidly on New Zealand’s 4 complete vulgarity ’ of Government during 
a visit in 1898 and told a newspaper reporter: 4 It is a failing common 
to all New Zealanders . . . there is a vulgarity of ideas and absence 
of refinement among politicians which is the result of the pioneer life 
they have led.’ * 

Yet the folk of Canterbury had no small opinion of themselves, 
even from the earliest days of settlement. Edward Jerningham 
Wakefield’s reply to an Australian who asked what class of colonist 
was to be found in Canterbury, is something of a classic: 4 Sir, 
I perceive by your question that you are a stranger. Understand, 
then, that the great and obvious distinction between the population 
of Canterbury and the other provinces of New Zealand is that 
Canterbury is peopled by representatives of every class and section 
of English society, from the peer to the peasant, while the population 
of the other provinces is nothing more than a straggling, struggling 
mob — an undistinguishable herd, made up of mere men and women. 
A report by a visitor in 1862, however, gave a truer picture: 

4 Canterbury is decidedly the most aristocratic settlement in the 
colony. ... It is somewhat amusing, however, to find numbers of 
highly educated men, many who have taken honours at the 
universities, acting as bullock drivers, shepherds, etc. Just fancy 
two men busy splitting rails, clad in moleskin and blue jumper, 
angrily criticising false Greek quantities, perpetrated by a worthy 
divine on a previous Sunday.’ It is recorded that William Rolleston, 
the last Superintendent of Canterbury, always addressed his team of 
bullocks in Latin or Greek, and that Herbert Westmacott and his wife, 
of Dog Kennel creek, invariably held an hour’s conversation in 
French every evening after dinner. 

* Webb, who died in 1947, was created the first Baron Passfield. He and his 
wife both played leading parts in the Labour movement in England. 
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The earliest runholders were proud of their ability to handle a 
bullock team and most of them could do so without swearing. 
A tough old professional said of Angus Macdonald, of Orari, ‘ I never 
saw a swell handle a whip and drive bullocks to beat him . . . but we 
old hands . . . brought up to the business, only think and speak of 
him as a hamature.’ 

New Zealand’s first handbook, issued in 1873, was obviously 
written with the object of impressing people abroad, but it also 
indicates the changes in Canterbury in twenty years: ‘As regards 
social conditions it may be said that all are more free here than at 
home. There is less interference of one with another, and no excessive 
subservience of class and class. . . . The old days, when it was 
considered right to model behaviour partly on an Australian and 
partly on an American pattern —the days of the blue shirt, the 
cabbage tree hat, and the stock whip — the days of unlimited drinking 
and swaggering — have long ago passed away.’ Land agents, 
however, maintained a noticeable division of society when advertising 
sheep runs for sale. Such advertisements were directed to the 
attention of Capitalists, gentlemen, speculators and others ’. 

Change does not come overnight to a people or a place, except 
by violence, which South Canterbury fortunately has never known. 
With the passing of the pioneer era came the large station homesteads, 
many of them extravagantly planned in an age of security, as though 
servants would be available in plenty for all time and the tenure of 
land assured without question. Great changes came in the 1870’s. 
‘The real early days of South Canterbury, with its life of great 
simplicity, often hardships,’, had gone by 1879, as Mrs C. G. Tripp 
wrote in her reminiscences. By that time station buildings on a run 
assumed the appearance of a small village, with its barns and stables, 
implement shed, store, blacksmith’s shop, cow-shed, cookhouse, and 
quarters for the station hands grouped round the owner’s house and 
set among sheltering belts of trees which, by 1880, had completely 
altered the landscape. When a visiting Scot, H. Brown, toured South 
Canterbury in 1872 and bought a two-third share in the Ashwick run 
near Fairlie, he was impressed by the station homes and th e ir 
comfort. He went everywhere and met everyone, and after a visit 
to Otipua, then the home of G. G. Russell, he wrote to his wife: 

Rode out with Gray [Melville Gray] to Otipua . . . the rooms hung 
with all the most familiar engravings of his brother-in-law’s 
(Millais) favourite paintings, making it difficult to believe one was 
in New Zealand, strewed as the tables were with numbers of 
Illustrated News, Graphic, Times, etc. etc.’ On his first visit to 
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Ashwick, Brown found it 4 in a state of great perfection and every¬ 
thing commodious ’, and the purchase price included cows, horses, 
furniture, plate, linen, pictures, tools, carts, harness and drays • 
By this time, too, the word 6 squatter ’ had come into general use to 
describe wealthy runholders.* 

Such houses were without the labour-saving devices of today and 
required a domestic staff which usually included a cook, parlourmaid, 
housemaid, and probably a nurse or governess for the children. 
In both town and country, for the wealthier merchants and profes¬ 
sional men also built with a sense of Victorian grandeur, the new 
houses often provided a separate wing for the servants, more 
spacious, some of them, than houses which shelter whole families 
today. The men’s quarters on a large sheep station generally consisted 
of a kitchen, large dining-room, with bunk-rooms opening off it, 
though occasionally sleeping and eating quarters were combined. 
Bunks were built one above the other round the walls. There was no 
bathroom; the only washing facilities were taps and tin basins. 
One of the features of the kitchen was a huge oven in which bread 
was baked for the whole station. A good example of this may still 
be seen at Mesopotamia station, where the oven, now disintegrating, 
was built of river stones. Nearby is the bunk-house now used as 
a store shed. 

On many of the stations provision was made for swaggers, those 
rovers who in earlier times moved restlessly from run to run. It was 
estimated that in the 1870’s 600 of them passed through Orari Gorge 
station in one year. There were fourteen at the Levels one day in the 
1860’s when D. R. Buckingham, one of Waimate’s pioneers, called 
there looking for work. At Waikakahi, in the days of Allan McLean s 
ownership, a building containing sixteen bunks was set aside specially 
for the accommodation of swaggers, who were always given an 
evening and a morning meal before they moved on. A few of such 
men took work when it was offered to them, but the majority 
preferred to rove from station to station. Prosperity and the war of 
1914-18 removed this curious population from the roads. 

* This word derives from the Australians who reached Canterbury in the early 
days of settlement and ‘squatted’ on what were then known as waste lands 
outside the Canterbury Block. The term was first used in Australia to describe 
men who loaded their families and belongings into waggons, drove them and 
their flocks into unoccupied country and squatted there, paying no rent and 
asking no title to the land which, by a process of time, became their own. 
Such methods of occupying country did not apply to Canterbury where men, 
familiarly known as ‘squatters’, held great areas of land under renewable 
pastoral licence, but such licences were cheap, even by 1850 standards. 
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Great changes have been made in recent times to accommodation 
on the stations. Cottages are provided for married couples and 
quarters for single men have been much improved, according to 
certain specified regulations. Universal education and a changing 
way of life have removed many of the odd characters who sought 
work far from the towns. In the days when Lewis Mathias owned 
Elephant Hill one of his employees was Harry Watt, who had a walrus 
moustache, walked with mincing steps and was a born story-teller. 
On warm summer evenings the Mathias children sat on a wood-heap 
listening pop-eyed to tales of his adventures and travels. He was 
unable to read because, he told them, he went to a night school which 
could not afford candles. One of the last of such characters was 
Charlie Rippingdale, who was employed by the Hope family at 
The Grampians. He had a fund of fabulous stories, one of which 
concerned a bush fire in the North Island during which he lived for 
a fortnight in a river, taking his meals from the cooked fish as they 
floated by. The cooks on outlying stations were often deserters from 
ships, or alcoholics trying to overcome their weakness. Other 
characters were remittance men, sent by their families to New Zealand 
because of some failing, usually a weakness for liquor. These men 
all belong to the past, along with some farm and station hands who 
spent their holidays at hotels in bouts of drunkenness. 

In the pre-motorcar era several families, in both town and 
country, prided themselves on their horses and equipages which were 
kept in perfect condition by grooms. It has been said that some 
of the pioneer families would rather spend money on their horses 
and town carriages than on themselves or their houses. Horses were 
selected with great care and usually matched for better appearance 
in the days when the clop of hooves and the jangle of harness were 
heard daily on street or road. Some of those best remembered by a 
generation still able to recall such picturesque sights were the 
Norton Francis family, who drove a pair of roans in a four-wheeled 
buggy, with a crest adorning the harness; the Studholmes, of 
Waimate, who drove beautifully matched bays; C. N. Orbell, of 
Timaru, and John Douglas, of Waihao Downs, both of whom drove 
greys, the Herbert Westmacotts, whose thoroughbreds were always 
driven tandem; John Rutherford, Opawa, W. F. Hamilton, Ashwick, 
and G. H. Rhodes, Claremont, who drove four-in-hands. Timaru in 
those days boasted three notable equipages, complete with liveried 
coachmen, but the gig, the dog-cart and the four-wheeled buggy, 
with polished harness and shining metal fittings, were the more 
commonly seen. 
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Newspaper correspondence of earlier days suggests that people 
of this age have become a little more tolerant. In the 1860’s and 
1870’s letters to the editor were so violently expressed that today they 
would be the subject of legal action. It was the custom, at the end 
of a court case, for the loser to review the whole case from his point 
of view, and quite frequently he vilified both judge and witnesses, 
calling them liars and perjurers. Public meetings sometimes ended 
in bouts of verbal abuse, such as that reported by the Temuka Leader 
during a clash between a Mr Mendelson and a Mr Bolton in 1882. 
Apparently Mendelson was outraged by Bolton’s remarks, for he 
ended a tirade in these words: ‘I know enough of your ruffianism. 

. . . You called me a liar. I was never treated to such scoundrelism 
in my life. You are a scoundrel, sir ... I never heard of such 
meetings as these. They are only fit for highwaymen.’ A brush 
between two Scottish members of the Levels County Council in 1899 
suggests that personal feeling ran high. One said to the other, during 
a debate on rating, that he would not talk so readily of raising the 
rates if he got his living in the country from a few hundred sheep 
and a few acres of land, instead of making his living by lending 
money at 60 per cent. The affronted councillor retorted that his 
accuser had bought land at £2 an acre and held it until he could 
make £8, £10 or £12 an acre on the deal. Today there is a little 
more decorum both in print and at public meetings. 

The turn of the century brought great changes. New ideas, both 
political and economic, broke down century-old barriers, and speed 
was already creating new problems. Brodrick, whose diaries contain 
a fund of information on social changes and customs, recorded the 
arrival of the motion picture, or biograph, in Timaru in 1900 with 
a feeling of wonder: ‘Fancy our actually seeing the very move¬ 
ments of men just as if they were before us.’ He and his wife 
were so impressed that they went again the following evening. 
Donald Macdonald, a war correspondent, was in South Canterbury 
at the same time, relating his experiences at Ladysmith during the 
South African War. Both these events indicated the end of an era. 
People no longer rode forty miles on horseback to record their 
Parliamentary votes, as Edward Dark and Andrew Burnett did in the 
Mackenzie Country in the 1870’s when they had to go to Burkes Pass, 
site of the nearest polling booth. What young man of today would 
walk from Cave to Timaru and back again after attending a debating 
society meeting, as T. D. Burnett used to do? Because of the 
motorcar such journeys have become mere episodes in a busy day. 
And in 1906 the purchase of a motorcar was such an event that 
this ingenuous paragraph appeared in the Timaru Herald: Two 
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Mackenzie Country runholders, Jas. Pringle, of Richmond, and 
J. E. P. Cameron, of Ben Ohau, have bought themselves motorcars, 
and they made their way home in them yesterday from Timaru.’ 

Inventors’ dreams of the beginning of the century have, by their 
realisation and achievement, completely altered the lives of the 
people. The talking picture has removed entertainment almost com¬ 
pletely from the home; the perfection of telegraph and telephone 
speeds the distribution of information; an idea expressed on one side 
of the world booms from the radio on the other in a matter of 
seconds. One December day in 1956 three American airmen, on 
holiday after a tour of duty in South Polar regions, took tea with 
David Studholme and his wife at Te Waimate. They had ‘ dropped 
in ’ by helicopter while travelling from the Hermitage to Christchurch. 













4 Good-bye.’ A. T. Millar, Te Akatarawa, with his sister, about 1890 
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Chapter 11 


Communications 

When F. W. Teschemaker, of Haldon station, in the Mackenzie 
Country, entered a brief note in his diary on 30 July 1857, he 
epitomised the isolation of the pioneers of South Canterbury and the 
speed of communications in those days. This note read: 4 Got four 
letters from England. One letter came via Suez and only took 77 
days.’ After reaching New Zealand by sailing ship those letters were 
carried by friend or neighbour on the final stages of their journey, 
either on horseback, the fastest means of travel in the 1850’s, or by 
bullock waggon, the slowest but possibly the surest.* 

There was no regular mail service to South Canterbury until 1858 
when William Baines, who had been a cook at Te Waimate for 
Michael Studholme, obtained the contract at £300 a year from the 
Provincial Government.f This tender was accepted on 24 April and 
the following week Baines advertised his fortnightly 4 Great Southern 
Road ’ mail service, departing from Christchurch every Wednesday 
and leaving Timaru on the return journey the following Wednesday. 
At first he carried the mails on horseback, though he also ran a 
conveyance as far as the Rakaia, in those days the end of any kind 
of formed highway. Letters cost twopence a half ounce, though the 
rates varied in different parts of Canterbury. 

According to Mrs Michael Studholme, Baines was a man of some 
education with a taste for bad language and a fund of gossip, but he 
was a man of the utmost integrity. He lost the mail only once, on 
6 January 1859, when his horse disappeared into a hole in the flooded 
Rangitata River and rolled over. Baines freed himself, recovered his 
horse later, but not the mailbags which had been strapped to the 
saddle. Such was his reputation that, at the end of his first year as 
mailman, he was presented with a purse of sovereigns in appreciation 

* Masters of sailing vessels calling at New Zealand ports were required to sign 
a declaration stating that, ‘ I . . . have delivered all public dispatches, letters, 
parcels, newspapers, and all Post Office mails and letters, both in parcels and 
loose, which were on board my vessel.’ 

t Mrs C. G. Tripp, in her Reminiscences , referred to an Australian aboriginal 
named Andy who worked for her husband at Orari Gorge and was formerly 
‘mail carrier between Christchurch and Timaru, running at a quick trot 
all the way *. 
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of his services. Belfield Woollcombe, first resident magistrate, was 
also the first postmaster in Timaru, but the first recognised post office 
was established in John Beswick’s store where, for a brief period, 
John B. Drake acted as postmaster, after which Beswick himself 
took over. When a separate post office was opened in George Street 
in August 1864, Archibald McLaughlin became the official postmaster. 

The weather made mail delivery a precarious business. Baines 
was allowed three days in summer and four in winter to make the 
journey from Christchurch. River crossings were a constant menace, 
as they changed with each flood. In April 1861 he was held up from 
19 to 24 April on the Rangitata, the only occasion on which he broke 
open the mailbags and took the letters south for delivery. 

On 6 June 1860 Baines began a combined passenger and mail 
service between Christchurch and Timaru, using a dog-cart and 
charging a fee of £3 each way or £5 return. After leaving Rakaia, 
the pot-holed road became a rough, uneven track through the 
tussocks. By 1860, also, he had extended the service as far south as 
the Waitaki River to serve the isolated runholders of that region, 
and allowed two days in which to make the extended journey from 
Timaru. Early in 1862 he attempted to establish a forty-eight hour 
service between Timaru and Christchurch but without success, as it 
exhausted both horses and driver. In March that year he began the 
first regular mail service from Timaru to the Mackenzie Country, for 
which E. G. Stericker was appointed ‘postmaster of the Mackenzie 
plains’ the following May. By that time Baines had divided his 
territory and was employing assistants. Charles Perceval, who had 
started an opposition horse and cart service in 1861, was employed 
on the run from Christchurch to Ashburton, where Baines met him 
every Thursday evening and continued the journey south to maintain 
a weekly service, but this venture was short-lived* The following 
year he took H. D. Manning, a Christchurch dealer, into partnership, 
but this was unsuccessful and ended in bankruptcy in 1863. This was 
partly due to Baines’s attempts from time to time to improve his 
service by speeding it up, but the provision of relays of horses at the 
various staging posts proved too costly. After this reverse, Baines 
continued to carry mails and passengers until he was replaced by 
the more efficient Cobb and Company in 1863, when the era of 
coaching began. 

* Perceval came of good family. He and two brothers tried farming in 
Canterbury but without success. At one time Perceval drove a bus between 
Cathedral Square, Christchurch, and Sumner. His son became the Earl 
of Egmont. 
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There was no uniform charge for mails and parcels in the early 
days of Canterbury, and no regularity of the arrival of mails from 
the outside world. In 1858 Canterbury residents complained bitterly 
about their overseas mail services, for letters from Sydney and 
Tasmania reached Christchurch 4 only a month earlier ’ than those 
from Auckland, and correspondence from England was only twenty- 
eight days older than that from the northern New Zealand port. 
This delay and uncertainty about mail deliveries was one of the many 
complaints put forward by South Canterbury in its demands for more 
attention from the Provincial Government. 

Postage was at first paid in cash, either by the sender or the 
receiver of letters, for adhesive stamps were not sold in New Zealand 
until 1855, and then only at Auckland. Date stamps were rare. 
Letters were cancelled by the postmaster, who initialled them and 
was, more often than not, a property owner or storekeeper, some of 
whom carved the equivalent of a date stamp from a cork or a piece 
of wood, usually of some indecipherable hieroglyphic.* 

Station homesteads along the main overland routes served as post 
offices until separate buildings were warranted by an increased 
population. The Studholme homestead was the first to serve the 
Waimate district, which it did for many years. The home of the 
Macdonalds at Orari, the only house between the Levels and 
Ashburton for several years, stood close beside the main north-south 
track and was post office and lock-up, as well as refuge for travellers 
held up by the flooded Rangitata.f 

A new era of transport began when Cobb and Company took over 
the mail and passenger service on the Great South Road. This was 
operated by J. L. Cole and Company who traded under a name which 
had established a reputation for reliability in Australia and was to do 
the same in New Zealand. Horses for the Christchurch-Timaru run 
were brought overland from Nelson and on 12 November 1863 
the Lyttelton Times observed: 4 Cobb and Co. are affecting great 
improvements in the means of transit between Christchurch and 
Timaru. A commodious and comfortable coach has replaced the 

* Even by 1874 the post office at Waihi Bush, now Woodbury, was without a 
date stamp and the office was in Frederick Flatman‘s store. C. G. lripp, Oran 
Gorge, wrote that year: ‘We have to put our letters under the door. 1 told 
Flatman I should have to complain and he told me he had not had time to cut 
a hole in the door.’ Tripp also insisted that all post offices should be supplied 
with date stamps. 

f A pair of ancient handcuffs is still retained by the present owner of Oran 
as a souvenir of the days when prisoners under escort spent a night at the 
homestead. 
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open cart which hitherto did duty on the Great South Road. . . . 
Passengers are no longer requested to get out and walk wherevei 
the road is a little heavy.’ * 

The introduction of these coaches did away with a certain amounl 
of overcrowding, about which complaints had been made to the 
Provincial Government. Passenger carts which served distant parts 
of the province were often grossly overcrowded. One man gave 
evidence before a commission that he had travelled in a cart which 
carried eleven passengers instead of the authorised eight, and that 
he had been almost suffocated by a crinoline. Restrictions were 
imposed by Government in 1863. 

Cobb and Company’s coaches, each drawn by five horses, left 
Timaru every Monday and Thursday morning at 8 a.m. on the 
northward journey and by 11 January 1864 the firm was running a 
weekly service between Timaru and the Waitaki ferry, so that 
passengers were able to make the through journey to Dunedin in the 
comfortable time of three-four days. By December that year an 
attempt was made to institute a one-day service, leaving Timaru at 
5 o’clock in the morning and reaching Christchurch late in the 
evening, but this proved impossible because of river crossings. 

The Royal Hotel was the first coach terminus in Timaru, for 
Cobb and Company, with stables nearby where an agent managed 
three drivers, eight grooms and forty-five horses, an indication of 
the numbers required to maintain that early transport system.! 
Coaches were designed on the American pattern. These had proved 
most suitable for conditions in Australia and were built by Abbott 
and Downey, of Concord, U.S.A. James Coutts Crawford, a 
Wellington magistrate, who travelled south to Timaru in March 
1864, left this description of the vehicle: ‘ It is a wonderful machine, 
remarkably easy in its motion and hung upon leather straps. Its easy 
swinging motion however, is apt to produce ... a feeling akin to 
seasickness.’ However he complained bitterly about the prices 
charged by innkeepers along the route —3s for each meal and Is 
for a glass of liquor. After crossing the Rangitata he observed that 
the country improved and indeed became very fine. We dined at 


* Those living in the north usually referred to the Great South Road those 
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Orari, passed Arowhenua, and reached Timaru at 5 p.m. where 
I found a good hotel.’ * 

Passengers by coach crossed the rivers either in punts or drays 
and changed vehicles frequently, for Cobb and Company maintained 
one coach between Christchurch and the Rakaia, one between the 
Rakaia and Ashburton, one from Ashburton to the Rangitata, one 
from the Rangitata to Timaru, and one from Timaru to the Waitaki. 
Many of the early drivers were Americans. Crawford wrote that his 
first was 6 Mr Baker, a veteran American coachman ’ and another 
John Knox, and went on to say, 4 I have always found the American 
drivers in New Zealand very civil and intelligent.’ Lady Barker, 
however, was not of the same mind. In 1867, when she travelled 
south to spend a holiday on 4 a station 45 miles from Timaru ’, 
she had a most uncomfortable journey. The driver was drunk 
and she was 4 stunned and bewildered ’ when she reached Timaru. 
Robert Kett, one of the best known drivers between Timaru and the 
Waitaki, was publicly praised in 1867 when he made the journey 
without mishap in spite of roads and streams made dangerous by 
heavy floods. Travellers wrote to the newspapers of the day 
suggesting that water indicators be placed at river and creek crossings 
to show the depth of water, just as posts today mark roads through 
parts of the Mackenzie County when it is covered with snow. 

Letters from officials are among the relics of the coaching days, 
one of them still retained on the remaining files of the Waimate 
Road Board. On 25 February 1869, J. V. Oliver, the provincial 
auditor, warned the chairman of his arrival with the following note: 
4 I purpose being at the Waimate on Friday, the 19th March, if the 
coach leaves Timaru, as I believe it does, on that day, and shall feel 
obliged if you will have your accounts ready for audit that day.’ 

Subsidiary services serving the distant parts of South Canterbury 
linked with that of Cobb and Company, similar to the main and 
branch railway which ultimately replaced them. Even after the 
railway was established coach services provided public transport 
until they, too, were forced off the roads by the motorcar and 
motorbus. The last coach trip to Timaru on the main route was 
made on 3 February 1876, after which the railway took over, but the 
subsidiary services were maintained for many years after that. 

* The Concord coach was a comparatively light vehicle. A rounded body 
rested cradle fashion on straps of six to eight thicknesses of leather suspended 
from iron jacks attached to the axles, one near each of the four wheels. There 
was a door on either side of the vehicle, with windows on each side of the door. 
A railing round the roof held luggage and parcels. These coaches carried 
sixteen passengers — nine inside, five on box and roof seats, and two beside the 
driver. The outside was often decorated with gay motifs and even floral designs. 
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In 1878 Kennedy and Mundell ran a coach service between Orar 
railway station and Geraldine, Waihi Bush and the surrounding 
districts. Another also ran into the Hakataramea Valley, following 
the north bank of the Waitaki River, to serve the runholders of tha 
region. Before the railway was constructed, a coach service linkec 
Fairlie and Timaru, Fairlie itself being the terminus for anothei 
service extending through the Mackenzie Country and eventually tc 
the Mt Cook region, to which an irregular service began in 1885 anc 
a regular service from 1 December the following year. Motor vehicle! 
have replaced the picturesque coaches and their discomfort.* 

The principal work of these coaching services was the carriage 
of mails and food supplies. In 1873, according to advertised tenders 
mails were delivered by coach once a week to ‘ Lake Tekapo, Burkes 
Pass and Dr Fisher’s station’, and three times a week to Temuka 
Upper Rangitata, Geraldine, Pleasant Valley, Pleasant Point anc 
Timaru, though Timaru, on the main route, received its mail more 
frequently.f But the railway was on its way, and as it crept soutl 
over the tussock plains, the coach journey was shortened accordingly 
The first sod of the Lyttelton-Christchurch railway was turnec 
on 17 July 1861, at a function marred by what the newspapers 
described as ‘ disgraceful scenes but provision had already beer 
made for a railway system throughout the province. In 1859 the 
Provincial Government had set aside lengths of country as reserves 
at the request of a Railway Commission which recommended its 
commencement. Seventy-seven acres of land for the Timaru railway 
station and yards were gazetted on 18 September 1863, and all the 
land necessary for a main line through South Canterbury between the 
Rangitata and Waitaki Rivers was reserved by gazette the following 
year. This line was constructed in sections, the first of which, between 
Timaru and Washdyke, was surveyed in 1871 and completed at a 
cost of £9,018 12s 8d. The first train from Christchurch direcl 
reached Timaru on 4 February 1876 with 400 passengers, but the 
main line between Dunedin and Christchurch was not opened foi 
traffic until 7 September 1878. That year a flood undermined the 
piles of the Rangitata bridge and left part of it swinging in mid-air. 
interrupting this then revolutionary service which had so speeded up 

* According to F. Kerr, of Fairlie, three teams of horses were required foi 
the coach journey between Fairlie and the Hermitage. Seven greys were 
maintained at Fairlie, seven chestnuts at Tekapo, and seven bays at Pukaki, 
These made up teams of five, with two spares. The Fairlie livery stables were 
on the site of the present Aorangi Hall. 

t The mail was delivered three times a week by H. Struthers in 1884 to some 
of the runholders of the Mackenzie Country, either on horseback or by cart. 
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communications. Bridging the rivers had been one of the principal 
difficulties, and one of the most expensive items of construction. 
In the original scheme W. T. Doyne, who laid out much of the main 
south line, offered an alternative route which took the railway across 
the Rangitata River at Arundel. The lower Rangitata bridge, cause 
of so much early concern, enjoyed a long life but was rebuilt in 1937 
as a combined rail and traffic bridge.* 

Stationmasters in the early days were busy men. The first to be 
stationed at Albury, which for some years was the terminus of the 
line to Fairlie, was also postmaster, porter, telegraphist, registrar of 
births, marriages and deaths, and took all telephone messages after 
the installation of that service. Others at smaller stations also 
undertook similar duties as part of their office. 

Two of the railway lines, those from Waimate to Waihao Downs 
(a privately constructed line afterwards taken over by the State), 
and from Fairlie to Eversley, have ceased to function, and remaining 
branch lines run only restricted services, as motor transport absorbs 
more of the traffic.*}* 

A proposal to extend the line from Waihao to Waihaorunga was 
postponed in 1914 because of the outbreak of war, and finally 
abandoned. All arrangements had been made for the Hon. 
F. M. B. Fisher to turn the first sod on 12 August 1914 but the 
ceremony was cancelled. When the Hon. J. G. Coates became 
Minister of Railways after the war, he visited the district to discuss 
with farmers the possibility of continuing the project. As they 
talked a motor lorry, laden with bales of wool, went by and sealed its 
fate, Coates remarking that such a line could never compete with 
the increasing motor traffic. 


* Details of the various sections of line in South Canterbury and dates of 


opening are:— 

Temuka * Timaru 
Washdyke - Pleasant Point 
Ealing - Temuka 
Timaru - St Andrews 
St Andrews - Otaio 
Otaio - Makikihi 
Pleasant Point - Albury 
Makikihi - Waitaki North 
Studholme - Waimate 
Albury - Winscombe 
Winscombe - Eversley 
Waimate - Waihao Downs 


11 miles 15 chains 
8 miles 71 chains 
16 miles 44 chains 
10 miles 28 chains 
3 miles 66 chains 

3 miles 61 chains 
16 miles 63 chains 
19 miles 50 chains 

4 miles 46 chains 

7 miles 19 chains 
3 miles 20 chains 

8 miles 21 chains 


26 Oct. 1875 
24 Dec. 1875 
4 Feb. 1876 
1 July 1876 
1 Sept 1876 
30 Oct. 1876 
1 Jan. 1877 
1 Feb. 1877 
19 Mar. 1877 
24 Aug. 1883 
9 Jan. 1884 
1 Apr. 1885 


f The line to Fairlie took nine years to complete and cost £142,000. The first 
section was opened on Christmas Eve 1875, the following year it reached Albury, 
and in January 1884 the line was completed to Fairlie. 
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An astonishing railway system, based principally on optimism, 
was planned for South Canterbury. The most ambitious of these 
lines, estimated to cost £380,000, was to begin at West Oxford, in 
North Canterbury, follow along the foothills and connect with the 
main north-south line at Temuka. The report concerning this interior 
link was released in 1878 and hailed with enthusiasm by southern 
newspapers: ‘Coming as it does by Alford and Mt Peel Forests, 
it will open up sources for a supply of timber. . . . Terminating at 
Temuka it would help to revive the languid trade of that township.’ 
There was a good deal about expectations of opening up tracts of 
pastoral and agricultural land on and about the hills, but national 
financial problems and the cost of bridging rivers ended that project. 
The last of it was heard in 1882 when a meeting held at Temuka in 
July requested the Government to use the money it proposed spending 
on the Fairlie Creek —Burkes Pass extension in constructing a line 
from Temuka to Peel forest to open up country through Geraldine 
and along the south bank of the Rangitata. 

Another scheme, fantastic in the light of today’s knowledge and 
proof of South Canterbury’s early ambitions, envisaged a con¬ 
tinuation of the line from Kurow, along the floor of the Hakataramea 
Valley, through the Hakataramea Pass into the Mackenzie Country 
and ultimately joining up with the line at Fairlie, or Fairlie Creek, 
as it was then called. The track for this line was surveyed from the 
present township of Hakataramea as far as Homestead Road, where 
an area was reserved for a town and subdivided into small building 
sections. These can still be seen on old maps. Supporters for this 
railway put forward the argument that ‘the Mackenzie country 
could alone support a town of 20,000 inhabitants — perhaps 10,000 
would be a safer estimate — while as to the Hakataramea valley, it 
could support at least 10,000 ’. This scheme never went beyond the 
original survey. 

Today daily express trains, one north, one south, serve the main 
trunk line passengers, with regular goods trains to carry stock and 
produce, but there is increasing competition from motor traffic. The 
branch lines to Waimate and Fairlie transport principally heavy 
goods. The Hakataramea Valley and the upper Waitaki runs such as 
Te Akatarawa and Waitangi are served by the branch line which 
terminates at Kurow, on the south bank of the Waitaki River. 

Crossing the rivers of South Canterbury before they were bridged 
was a hazardous undertaking, usually made on horseback or in a 
bullock dray. M. J. Burke’s advice for crossing during a flood was 
generally accepted: Some say you should take your stirrups out and 
cross them before you. I say put your feet well in and sit fast, give 
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your horse his head and take a turn of his mane in your bridle hand, 
interfere with him as little as possible and he will bring you out. 
The earliest travellers seem to have established recognised crossings, 
and these were later used by the first runholders on their journeys 
north and south. Rivers at that time had not been turned by clumps 
of willow and streams ran swift and deep for the most part, their 
beds defined between high banks. 

Pioneer runholders, or their managers, established and marke 
the first recognised river crossings, and at such rivers as the Rangitata 
often lighted fires when they reached the north bank to warn those 
at the homestead of their arrival, for no trees hindered the view to the 
foothills. There were two such crossings over the Rangitata. The 
upper crossing, known as 6 Dumoulin s , after William du Moulin, 
first manager for Alfred Cox at Raukapuka, was three to four miles 
west of the present Arundel traffic bridge and almost opposite the 
original Cracroft homestead which sheltered under the high north 
bank. A few ancient poplar trees mark the site on the south bank 
today, where, until recent years, there was evidence of the old 
ferry fittings. The lower crossing, known as Macdonalds, was 
near the present railway bridge and, according to the journal of 
J. B. A. Acland, fifteen and a half miles from the sea. This was the 
crossing used by the earliest overland travellers. The names, however, 
changed frequently as new proprietors took over ferries and accom¬ 
modation houses established on the banks of the principal rivers. 
As an example, du Moulin’s became Marshall’s ferry and as such is 
marked on early maps. Similarly Macdonald’s became Ward’s or 
Coppin’s, after the men who conducted accommodation houses there. 

Each crossing was marked by a tall flagpole which could be 
distinguished from a distance, and the position of the flag indicated 
roughly the condition of the crossing. Nor’west gales tore away the 
flag at the upper Rangitata crossing so frequently that it was replaced 

by an empty gin case, painted red. 

As early as 1858 the Provincial Government was pressed to 
establish ferry services over the three most dangerous Canterbury 
rivers, the Rangitata, Rakaia and the Waitaki, and with them 
accommodation houses, as traffic north and south across the plains 
was increasing and travellers had either to provide their own shelter 
each night or beg for accommodation in the primitive dwellings of 
the first runholders. Applications for the establishment of a 
Rangitata ferry and accommodation house were advertised by the 
Government on 10 August 1858, when Cass recommended a site near 
trig pole No. 21, and the conditions governing it governed all others. 
Applicants were to build their own houses and holding yards. 
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maintain a horse to carry passengers or escort drays across the river, 
and erect a flagpole forty feet high and keep the flag flying from 
sunrise to sunset. They were granted the free use of 200 acres of land 
for three years and were issued with a licence for a similar period 
to fell timber in the nearest forest for house, fences, stock yards and 
firewood. All areas round the established ferries were set aside as 
reserves, and such sites were usually selected where the river flowed 
in a single stream so that punts or boats could be more easily used.* 

A map published in 1867 by the Canterbury Provincial Govern¬ 
ment identifies the sites of both the upper and lower Rangitata ferries, 
as well as those then in use at other crossings. There were two 
accommodation houses, one on each bank, at the upper ferry, but only 
one at the lower crossing. This was first conducted by Joseph Ward 
after the original licensee, James Collins, had refused to take over. 
A punt over the Rangitata Creek, at what then was known as Misery 
Island, was not installed until 1873, and only as a result of complaints 
from travellers. 

There were several ferries across the Waitaki, the first of them 
established by Maoris who used native rafts to transport travellers 
until the establishment of Government ferries and accommodation 
houses, the first of which opened in 1858. By 1860 others had been 
established, but some of the accommodation houses were shockingly 
conducted. The first good ferry was established opposite Ikawai 
(formerly Redcliff), and approached by Ferry Road. This reserve 
was set aside in 1858 and that year Edward Dobson, the Provincial 
Engineer, found Henry Wilson conducting travellers across the river 
there. He was the first to obtain a licence for that ferry, and his 
advertisement in 1860 stated that he would transport both passengers 
and stock. Cass, the Chief Surveyor, after his southern tour in 1858, 
recommended a ferry site opposite a Maori settlement on the Otago 
bank, eleven miles inland from the coast. 

John Merry claimed to be the first man to operate a ferry across 
the Waitaki at Hakataramea. He began there in 1860, according 
to his own records, and conducted both ferry and accommodation 
house for five years. About 1865-66 this ferry was taken over by 
Christian Hille, who employed William Cain, a former gold-miner, 
to work the ferry, but later took him into the business as a partner. 


*, Oneof the conditions under which licences were granted was that all officers 
of the Supreme Court, magistrates, police constables on duty, and prisoners 

W? P m°J J % Car ^ ed i reg ° f C i larg u' Th « u , sual fees were: Pedestrians, Is each; 
woofls a bale^* drayS ° ther vehlcles ’ merchandise, 10s a ton, and 
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H file's son, W. G. Hille, of Seddon, remembers that his father’s punt 
carried eighty to one hundred sheep at a time, as well as goods 

and passengers. .. u 

This punt, typical of those which replaced a variety of small cratt, 
consisted of two boats, each about twenty feet long with a beam of 
eight feet, joined by heavy timbers which supported decking and 
railing, with hinged staging along either side to act as wide gangways. 

A travelling pulley ran along a heavy steel cable extending across 
the stream and the rudders of the boats were so adjusted that the 
river current helped to drive the craft from bank to bank. Large 
punts did not come into use until after Edward Dobson visited South 
Canterbury in April 1861 and reported in scathing terms on those 
he found in use at the various river crossings. He wrote that most 
of the boats were too small, thus causing long delays which were a 
serious drawback to their efficiency. Moreover, the men conducting 
them were not suited to the task. Dobson recommended the adoption 
of punts adapted for carrying a whole dray and its team, and that the 
Government should provide boats and ropes, and ‘ lease the ferries 
to respectable parties’. Wilson, on the Waitaki, conducted the only 
efficient service in South Canterbury, he reported. 

The remains of the last ferry service across the Waitaki, which 
did not cease operations until 1893, are still remarkably well 
preserved. This crossed the river at the site of the present traffic 
bridge serving the Te Akatarawa and Waitangi stations above the 
lake formed by the Waitaki hydro dam. Stone walls which enclosed 
the holding yards, the ruins of a cob accommodation house, the 
tangled remains of a garden, the roadway leading to the landing 
stages, and the stages themselves can all clearly be identified, and 
indicate the area required at a ferry crossing. It was established by 
Hille and Cain, who moved there when the bridge was opened at 
Hakataramea in 1882, but Cain took over the service and ran it until 
he sold to the Whittock brothers in the late 1880’s. When the Slip 
Road from Hakataramea was opened in 1893 to give access to the 
Waitangi country, this ferry ceased to function.* The last licensee 
of the lower Waitaki ferry was William Miller, about whom there 
were constant complaints until the service ceased with the opening 
of the railway. The rusty remains of a private ferry across the 
Waitaki can still be seen among willows growing on the river bank 
opposite W. J. Whalan’s wool shed on Te Akatarawa station, which 
it served in earlier times. Photographs of this ferry show a small 

* A track along the face of the hill above the river was constructed in 1892. 
It was widened in 1893 and known at first as Clift Road, later as Slip Road 
because, after heavy rains, part of the road disappeared into the river. 
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boat attached to a sturdy cable which guests arriving from Oamaru 
and Dunedin, and stations on the Otago side of the river, used when 
crossing the stream, after leaving their horses and conveyances on 
the south bank. 

The pioneers of the Mackenzie Country provided their own ferry 
services for many years, usually a horse or bullock dray. In 1860 
Joseph Beswick, who first stocked the Glenmore run, used a whale¬ 
boat which he had taken with him, and there are references to boats 
being used to cross the Pukaki. Nothing was done by the Provincial 
Government until, on 19 December 1861, the sum of £200 was set 
aside for the provision of ferries over the Pukaki and Tekapo Rivers. 
In August the following year the Provincial Secretary called for 
tenders for the establishment of ferries across the Tekapo, Pukaki 
and Ohau Rivers ‘where the dray track through the Mackenzie 
Country crosses these streams ’. A three-year lease of a reserve on 
one side of each stream was offered, as well as a conditional hotel 
licence. One of the conditions was that an accommodation house 
providing at least one sitting room and two bedrooms with four beds 
must be erected by 1 May 1863. The hope was expressed that such 
accommodation would divert traffic from Oamaru to Timaru. 

* n 1116 meantime John Hay had been given a licence on 20 March 
1862 to conduct a ferry at Lake Tekapo ‘across the stream issuing 
from the lake , and this he did for a year, charging the same fees 
as those prevailing at other ferry crossings. The following year 
Thomas Wadsworth took over the ferry under Government licence 
and was also granted a liquor licence. The accommodation house 
was to be erected on the east bank of the stream. In October 1877 
the Tekapo ferry, its decking supported on two boats, was thirty feet 
long and ten feet wide and capable of carrying two or three teams, 
and crossed the stream opposite the hotel. This carried all traffic 
untd a bndge was built and opened in 1880. Dams which block both 
t e Tekapo and Pukaki Rivers and conserve water for hydro-electric 
power schemes now serve as bridges across both streams. 

The earliest ford used in crossing the Pukaki River seems to have 
been midway between the outlet from the lake and its junction with 
the iekapo River, and is marked on the earliest maps. A road still 
ends there on the river bank. This site was confirmed by Brodrick 
the surveyor, in February 1898 when he was working in the 
Mackenzie Country. Runholders told him that the first punt over 
the Pukaki was established at ‘ Simon’s Pass crossing ’. This punt 

, W f she ? awa y and ^Placed, but was eventually moved to 
Riddels, where it remained until the erection of the bridge ’ That 
year Brodrick complained of Riddel’s fee of 6s to take his horse and 
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cart and party across the river. In 1875 the Timaru and Gladstone 
Board of Works applied to the Provincial Council for the establish¬ 
ment of a punt service across the Pukaki, not at the lake outlet, 
which was unsuitable, but at a site further east ‘ in a direct line 
with the Otago road’. This request was strongly supported by 
W. H. Ostler, of Ben Ohau station, who said that during the 1874 
season between 400 and 500 bales of wool had gone to Oamaru 
and that back-loading had included large quantities of goods. 
Hugh Fraser, an early runholder, maintained a whale-boat at the 
outlet of Lake Pukaki and used it as a ferry for both stock and 
passengers. On the Provincial Government maps of 1867 the home¬ 
stead of Edward and Cornelius Dark, two other pioneer runholders, 
is indicated at the site of the first Pukaki Hotel, which disappeared 
when the outlet was blocked by a dam. In all probability they also 
conducted a ferry service, as they owned a whale-boat, but there 
is no record of any fees they charged. 

The Provincial estimates for 1863-64 provided that £800 be set 
aside for the establishment of ferries ‘ including the building of an 
accommodation house at the Pukaki ’, but there is no information to 
indicate if and when this was done, for the provision of money on the 
estimates was no guarantee that any such undertaking was completed. 
In November 1875 a Gazette notice stated that a contract had been 
let for the construction of a boat and a ferryman’s house at Pukaki, 
to be finished the following January, and that was possibly the first 
established there. 

The Ohau River was crossed by using a cradle on a wire rope. 
Brodrick and his party crossed in this in 1888, taking their small trap 
with them. Apparently the bridge site had then been selected, for m 
February that year the Hon. Edward Richardson, a member of 
Cabinet, J. D. Lance, Robert Rhodes, of Blue Cliffs, A. E. G. Rhodes 
and Francis Hayter drove from Rollesby station to view the site 
of the proposed bridge across the Ohau ’. 

The institution of the telegraph speeded up communications as 
nothing had previously done and increased the tempo of life which, 
until 1865, was as unhurried as the tardy letters and newspapers 
bringing their record of events from the outside world. On 19 June 
1865, only three years after a telegraph service opened between 
Lyttelton and Christchurch, an office was opened officially in Timaru. 
The first telegraphists were J. B. Walmsley and A. McLaughlin. 

The line of posts and wires approached Timaru from the south, 
very slowly, as H. F. Smith, the foreman of works, experienced 
difficulties which were many and frequent. These were referred to in 
a departmental report, presented in Parliament on 15 November 1864, 
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stating that Smith was overcoming all obstacles and pushing the line 
ahead at the rate of two and a half miles a day. Rivers caused the 
principal delays, as they did with roading and bridging, for the report 
stated: ‘Canterbury rivers have been the source of great difficulty 
from the sudden manner in which they change their courses,’ and 
went on to say that poles erected on dry shingle islands were washed 
away in a flood. Wires were secured later to railway and traffic 
bridges. Poles on the plains were blown down in nor’west gales, 
even in 1867. 

Black pine and totara poles, each costing £1 18s, carried the first 
telegraph wires through South Canterbury. These were supplied by 
W. B. Jones and delivered in lots of ten at intervals of a mile and at 
the rate of twenty a week. Although the Timaru office was officially 
opened in June, it did not begin a public service until 1 July, and 
during that first month the business amounted to £6 12s, when the 
cheapest rate for private messages was 4s for ten words or under. 
Because of weather conditions and mishaps the first service was 
extremely faulty. The Timaru Herald began publishing its first 
telegraphed news items on 8 July 1865 and complained for some 
months, as loudly as words can, of the disjointed service. Today the 
whole of South Canterbury is serviced by telegraph offices, the last 
of which was opened in 1949 at St Andrews, which previously had 
depended on the service provided by the railway station. 

Telephones came long after the telegraph, for the first telephone 
exchange in Timaru was not opened until 16 October 1885. Once 
again there were complaints about inefficiency, but the mechanism 
has been perfected through the years until long-distance conversations 
are rarely disrupted. By 1899, the year in which the first Auckland- 
Wellington trial talks by telephone took place, a request to the 
Government to extend the telephone from Tekapo, then the terminal, 
to the Hermitage at Mt Cook was refused. The principal reasons 
were that people on holiday wished to get away from the telephone 
and, if it were installed at the Hermitage, the success of that place 
would be destroyed. Today scarcely a home is without its telephone, 
even in the most remote parts of South Canterbury, though the more 
isolated subscribers contribute to the maintenance of their private 
lines. There were 4,368 telephone connections on the Timaru 
exchange at the end of March 1957 and 9,374 connections, utilising 
12,205 telephones, in the district. A large new automatic exchange 
in Timaru, with equipment for 6,750 lines, is expected to be in use 
by the end of 1958. Mackenzie Country subscribers even contribute 
to the cost of keeping the office at Tekapo open for a twelve-hour 
daily service. Telegrams are now telephoned to their recipients, thus 
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speeding up the receipt of news and information, for both telephone 
and telegraph are part of the Government s postal service. 

The first roads of South Canterbury grew from the tracks made 
by pioneer horse and waggon. Bullock drays required no roads, for 
they gouged their own through tussock and matagourie and marked 
a line for future use.* Roads came slowly with settlement, though 
their construction was frequently hastened by the irate complaints of 
runholders and the first businessmen, combined with the discursive 
ability of South Canterbury’s representatives in the Provincial 
Council. In 1857 formed roads were unknown, but the tracks of 
bullock waggons and drays served as a substitute, moving right or 
left when their ruts became uncomfortably deep. The Lyttelton Times 
admitted that formed roads ceased at Riccarton and in June 1858 
Thomas Cass, the indefatigable chief surveyor, suggested ploughing 
a furrow to mark the line of the road across the plain. He had just 
returned from a visit of inspection as far south as the Waitaki and 
his report indicated both the line of the future road and the stopping 
places, distances, and estimated times followed later by Baines with 
his mail service. He thought that the 172 miles he himself had 
covered could be accomplished by a man on a horse once a fortnight 
all the year round. 

Late in 1858 J. S. Browning and his men were at work surveying 
a proposed road line south to the Waitaki, but earlier in the year the 
sum of £200 had been placed on the estimates by the Canterbury 
Provincial Council towards the cost of ‘ setting out a road to the 
Otago frontier, and opening a track, 150 miles . This gave 
R. H. Rhodes, of Purau, the opportunity to state the case of South 
Canterbury’s roading needs in the Provincial Council, and to urge 
that some provision be made, particularly to the Mackenzie Country, 

* or properly the Waitangi plain ’, which was entirely cut off from the 
rest of the province. Because of the lack of any road, settlers along 
the Waitaki River communicated with ‘a shipping port in the 
province of Otago instead of with Timaru ’. Later that year Rhodes 
again urged the Government to survey and form the road from 
Timaru to the Waitaki. One of the earliest stock routes to and from 
the Mackenzie Country ran through the hills and linked the present 
Te Akatarawa and Waitangi stations to Black Forest and Haldon 
and is still a well defined track. Edmund Gibson, first owner of 
Waitangi, took cattle over it in 1857, and there was regular traffic 

* What Hilaire Belloc wrote about roads many years ago might easily apply 
to South Canterbury: ‘ Not only is the road one of the peat human institutions 
because it is fundamental to social existence, but also because its varied effect 
appears in every department of State. 
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between the Mackenzie and Waitaki runs in 1865. As late as 1892 
Sidney M. Taylor, of Oamaru, drove 4,000 sheep over this track to 
Kurow. It is still used by musterers. 

The first official account of any loading scheme is contained in a 
report by Edward Dobson after a southern tour of inspection made 
in January and February 1859, when he arranged for the construction 
of roads from Timaru to the north bank of the Waitaki and from 
Timaru into the Mackenzie Country. On 16 March he reported that 
a main road had been laid out between 4 Wash Dyke and the Waitaki ’ 
and that Browning’s party was clearing a dray track along the whole 
line and marking culvert and bridge sites. This new road avoided 
the beach so that it would pass through agricultural land and so assist 
with its development. The heaviest works to be undertaken, in 
Dobson’s opinion, were the drainage of the four-mile swamp at the 
mouth of the Pareora River and the bridging of the Otipua creek 
near Timaru. All timber for any work south of Pareora was to come 
from the Waimate bush. In Timaru 4 the High Street will be opened 
by the construction of the necessary culverts ’. Browning’s party was 
also marking out a road line from Washdyke (Wash Dyke in most 
early references) to the Rangitata. Dobson also contemplated 
forming a road into the Mackenzie Country which was then 
depasturing 40,000 sheep, according to G. D. Lockhart, a runholder 
who was also a member of the Provincial Council. This road would 
go via the Tengawai and Coal Rivers, through Burkes Pass, and was 
estimated to cost £4,000. Apparently there was no haste about 
starting this work for Dobson wrote: 4 It is proposed at once to open 
a horse track along the line and to improve the dangerous siding at 
Burkes Pass. Three new townships are to be formed, viz, the 
Arowenua Bush, the Waimate Bush and Burkes Pass. The site of the 
Waimate township is very beautiful.’ * 

That was the picture at the end of 1858. The main road south¬ 
ward, as at first planned by both Dobson and Cass, followed inward 
from the coast as far as Waimate Point where it turned westward 
to the township. From there it passed a little eastward of Waihao 
Forks and followed the base of the hills to the Waitaki valley where 
it again bent westward for several miles until it reached Wilson’s 
ferry which Dobson considered was 4 the best site for ferry, ford or 
bridge ’. This, he thought, would shorten the distance to Hakataramea 
by several miles and open up a great deal of country which is at 
present inaccessible to drays ’. 

n i F ' W ‘ Teschemaker records in his diary that on 14 February 1859 he met 
Uobson and his son working on the line of the road through the Mackenzie Pass. 
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Although money was voted towards the cost of road construction 
each year, little was accomplished in South Canterbury by 1861-62. 
More urgent works or lack of funds waylaid the good intentions of 
the Provincial Council. These amounts, voted in 1861, indicate the 
work proposed and the lines of road:— 


Partial metalling between Rangitata and Waitaki 

Rivers, 71 miles - - - £1,200 

Improvements to track up the Hakataramea - - £300 

Repairs to Burkes Pass road, 50 miles - - £200 

Dray track from the South Road, near Arowhenua and 
Geraldine, round the foot of the hills through Peel 
Forest to a point above the first Rangitata Gorge £450 
Small cuttings and improvements to roads in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Arowhenua to enable farmers to bring 
their grain to market and to cart timber - - £250 

The same, near Timaru - £250 

Improving access to Waimatemate Bush - - £50 


By 1863 work was being undertaken with some vigour, but there was 
still a definite gap between the money voted and the money spent. 
Work was concentrated on the main north-south artery. A Public 
Works report that year said that improvements had been made, 
particularly through 6 the Orari swamp 5 where the road had been 
properly formed and metalled. From a mile north of the Washdyke 
creek into Timaru the road had been formed and a useful road 
i leading from Arowhenua to Hayhurst’s mill is in course of con¬ 
struction, and several bridges are being built on the line The road 
from the plains to Burkes Pass was being improved, and south of 
Timaru, stated this report, ‘ when completed will give a good road 
all the way to the Waitaki. Between the Otipua and Pareora, where 
at present travellers have to diverge towards the beach, the direct 
road will soon be passable \ Some improvement had been made, for 
when J. H. Baker, the surveyor, left Timaru on horseback in March 
1861 to explore various branches of the Waitaki River, it took him 
four days to reach Burkes Pass, after which he crossed the inland 
plain to the Pukaki along the dray track. 

However, the Public Works report of 1863 gave a more rosy 
impression than reality warranted, for most of these highways still 
required horse and dray and waggon transport in wet-weather 
journeys. Irate letters to newspapers of the day suggested that all 
the money was being spent on roads through Rhodes Town, in 
Timaru, at the expense of the remainder of the southern district. 
Officials vainly explained that work had been concentrated on the 
main south road and roads leading to the landing place on the beach. 
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That year’s Public Works statement indicated how little money had 
been spent from the estimates, which are given here in parentheses:— 
Rangitata to Wash Dyke - - - £1,040 (£2,000) 

Wash Dyke to Timaru - - - £395 (£1,000) 

Timaru to Waitaki - - . £761 (£4,000) 

Burkes Pass to Tekapo - - - £50 (£500) 

Ferries, Mt Cook district - - - £500 (£500) 

Sinking wells, Timaru - - . £55 (£200) 

No road led into the Mesopotamia country by 1863, only a bridle 
track from the Mt Peel station along the south bank of the Rangitata 
River and used principally by shooting parties and prospectors. All 
other traffic went across the Rangitata, at its junction with the Potts 
River, and on to the plains via the gorge of the Ashburton. 

When Dobson retired from the Public Works Department, his 
last report in 1863 prophetically stated: ‘ The great work of opening 
up the Canterbury province for settlement may be said virtually to 
be completed as far as the eastern seaboard is concerned, although for 
many years a heavy outlay will be required upon the roads before 
they can be brought into thorough order.’ That was particularly true 
of South Canterbury. Complaints were loud and persistent in 1865, 
one of which will suffice as an example of the state of the highways: 
‘The time has now arrived when the traffic between Timaru and 
Arowhenua, and also to the Waimate, demands that the roads be 
formed and metalled. Between Timaru and Arowhenua drivers have, 
for a considerable distance, to keep to a track as the land on each 
side is fenced.’ This article insisted that roads north and south of 
Timaru for some miles had not even been formed, but the Provincial 
Engineer reported they had only fallen into disrepair. When tracks 
became too bad travellers diverged right or left and made a new one, 
preferring bumps and tussocks rather than a highway on which 
vehicles became bogged. When the south road was closed in 1865 
because the Otipua creek bridge was unsafe, traffic was advised * to 
take the old track round the Otipua beach ’. That year Clarkson and 
Turnbull, early Timaru merchants, had to leave 100,000 feet of 
timber lying at the Waimate sawmills because the roads were too 
bad to remove it. 

Heavily loaded drays and waggons soon gouged ruts in the 
narrow and lightly metalled road surfaces and caused distress to road 
boards and travellers until the Width of Tyre Act, which regulated 
the tyres to be used on certain vehicles, came into force in March 
1875. Road boards bore the brunt of construction, hence their name, 
and shouldered complaints and worries during periods when money 
was short and calls on the Government particularly heavy. In April 
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1869 the Levels Road Board, by that time involved in much road 
and bridge construction, advertised for tenders for ‘ keeping the Old 
Track, Main South Road, from H. J. Le Cren’s to the Washdyke, in 
repair for six months ’. W. Forgan, with a tender of £18, got the job. 
The Counties Act of 1876 threw more responsibility on local bodies 
which had been concerned, from the inception of road boards, with 
opening up the country. 

By 1871 the main south road to the Waitaki had been metalled 
and the river itself was bridged in 1877, the year in. which 
John Gibson was reported to be forming the road from Fairlie to 
Burkes Pass 4 with great satisfaction to all \ Anthony Trollope, the 
English author who visited New Zealand in 1872 and travelled by 
coach through South Canterbury, thought even then that public works 
expenditure was excessively high and wrote: ‘Where public works 
are concerned, millions are spoken of in New Zealand with a reckless 
audacity that staggers an economical Englishman.’ Figures from the 
Waimate Road Board and County may be used as an example of 
how roading progressed through the years. By 1866 thirty-four 
roads had been formed but only eight of them metalled. By 1885 
about 700 miles of road ran through the county, many of them 
surfaced with rough metal from riverbed and gravel pit. In July 
that year the county called for tenders to remove tree stumps on 
Bush road from the town boundary to Theobald s corner. By 1900 
it was estimated that more than 20 per cent, of the county’s roads 
had still to be metalled, and by 1908 1,000 miles of road had been 
constructed in the county and £1,000,000 spent on them. Some roads 
through the hills linking the Hakataramea Valley with Waihao^ Forks 
and Waimate are little used today and are still in grass. Meyer’s Pass 
road, which was opened in 1879, was metalled only in recent years. 

For many years, and until the country was fenced, people travelled 
by the most direct route to reach their objective. Evidence of this 
comes from the Geraldine records. In November 1865, E. Pilbrow 
wrote to the Geraldine Road Board stating that he was fencing his 
property along Valley Road and traffic in several places would have 
to be stopped, for which he was sorry, but he had to fence his 
boundaries. Mrs C. G. Tripp, in her memoirs, wrote that until 1872 
there was no road between Orari Gorge and Geraldine, and added: 
‘ In the meantime we drove gaily over the tussocks.’ Her husband 

* This is what the Rev. S. Green wrote in 1882 of the road across the 
Mackenzie Country to the Mt Cook region. It was * not a road in any sense of 
the word * and 6 the ruts were so deep in boggy places that to avoid ^the exact 
track and still adhere to its general direction was our main anxiety*. 
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wrote that fencing had destroyed the old track, consequently ‘ one 
has great difficulty in finding one’s way with safety in a trap to 
Geraldine \ 

Early railway construction caused roads to be neglected before 
the folly of such a policy was realised, and then a further burst of 
construction followed. Throughout 1873-74, when it was realised 
that roads would act as feeders to the main rail system, immense 
numbers of gravel pits were gazetted as reserves in South Canterbury, 
despite the plentiful supply of shingle from riverbeds. Little attempt, 
however, was made to crush this metal except laboriously by hand. 
By 1878, when the Mt Peel Road Board began using a five-ton 
water-ballast roller in an effort to improve road surfaces, various 
boards were requested to take action to force vehicles to keep to the 
shingled areas, instead of ‘ carts, coaches and drays keeping to the 
soft and often muddy tracks ’. Town and village roads were no better 
than those in the country, for in 1874 the Timaru Herald protested 
about ‘the broad and filthy way that leadeth to the Government 
Landing Service ’ at the foot of Strathallan Street, and inferred that 
the engineer was ‘ making a mess of his job \ 

Road names were originally associated with places, geographical 
features or individuals, but were only haphazardly signposted before 
1931. That year the Automobile Association in South Canterbury 
began systematically to erect signs at all road intersections, and this 
work has been done with commendable thoroughness. In order to 
ensure accuracy of both names and spelling, individuals living in the 
locality and local bodies were consulted before the signs were erected. 

In the early 1900’s, by which time road surfaces were in a 
reasonable condition to take any wheeled traffic, the era of the motor¬ 
car began and so produced, ultimately, the sealed road surfaces of 
today. At first such vehicles created fresh problems, for their 
gradually increasing speed caused the surfaces to corrugate. South 
Canterbury was fortunate that its road foundations were solidly 
metalled, as this enabled surfaces to be more readily sealed after the 
initial experiments had been made in 1923 on a section of the Main 
South Road in the Levels County.* 

South Canterbury was early in the field with motorcars and it is 
claimed that a resident of Timaru, Cecil Wood, successfully 
operated the first four-wheeled motor vehicle in New Zealand. In 1896 

* It was John Loudon Me Adam, who died in 1836, who created a new 
standard for highways throughout the world. He advocated making the road 
to suit the vehicle, not the vehicle to suit the road, and gave his name to 
macadamised road surfaces. This sealing process, improved through the years, 
has as its principle the construction of roads with raised watertight surfaces. 
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he constructed a three-wheeled vehicle with a mid-mounted engine 
and a belt drive to a rear axle, the explosive mixture for the engine 
of which was prepared by W. Gunn, a Timaru chemist. This was 
followed in 1897 by a four-wheeled, four-horsepower vehicle fitted 
with a rear engine, driving on one wheel only. Police at first insisted 
that some person carrying a red flag precede these two vehicles 
when they travelled abroad. 

The first tour of the Waimate County by motorcar by members 
of the County Council was made in 1904 in a three and a half horse¬ 
power Oldsmobile. From 5 to 10 March this party, including 
Robert Rhodes, the chairman, travelled over a route which took them 
from Waimate to Fairlie, through Dalgety Pass (where they pushed 
the car part of the way) into the Hakataramea Valley, and back to 
Waimate down the Waitaki River via Redcliff. R. L. Wigley, of the 
Mt Cook Motor Company, and John Rutherford, of the Opawa run, 
owned small six-horsepower cars by 1906, the year in which coaches 
ceased to run to Mt Cook. They were the first to attempt to reach 
the Hermitage from Timaru by motorcar, a journey which took four 
days. The motorcar became a familiar sight when the mass-produced 
Ford vehicle was purchased by farmers and tradesmen during the 
years 1909 to 1911 and its coming hastened the sealing of the roads.* 

The Main Highways Board, first suggested in 1877, was then too 
revolutionary and had to wait until 1914, when the outbreak of war 
again postponed its formation, with the result that it did not begin 
operating until 1 April 1924. The construction and maintenance ot 
certain principal highways was then transferred from local authorities 
and became a national responsibility. The registration of motor 
vehicles in 1911 paved the way for financing the board, and the 
payment of a certain percentage of the fees went towards the upkeep 
of roads. This Main Highways Board hastened a great improvement 
of the principal traffic routes through the country. From 1 April 
1954 it became the National Roads Board and the whole of New 
Zealand was divided into district roads councils. No. 15 area includes 
all the territory between the Rakaia and Waitaki Rivers, country 
which was spoken of as South Canterbury as long ago as the 1850’s. 
For the year 1956-57 the board proposed to spend £450,065 on roads 
and bridges in this district, though minor roads, according to their 

* Today, when people drive gaily from Timaru to Christchurch in a few hours, 
the record of P. A. Elworthy’s first drive in 1902 is a comment on half a 
century of change. He left Christchurch at 6 o clock one morning in a single- 
seater Sims Welbeck car he had just bought and, in order not to wake his 
family, climbed through the scullery window at Holme station at 2 o clock the 
following morning, after a twenty-hour journey. 
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grading, are still the responsibility of the local bodies. One of the 
principal undertakings in hand at the time of writing is the recon¬ 
struction and sealing of the State highway through the Mackenzie 
Country from Burkes Pass to Omarama, thereby improving an 
increasingly popular tourist route.* Two South Canterbury men hold 
office on the National Roads Board, Major N. A. Rattray, who has 
represented the counties of the South Island since its inception, and 
G. A. Harris, who represents the municipalities of New Zealand. 

Roads, in this age of specialisation, are no longer just simply 
roads. The national arterial routes are now State highways which are 
financed and maintained directly by the National Roads Board. Next 
in importance are main highways. These are maintained by local 
bodies, but the National Roads Board contributes three-quarters of 
the cost and decides on the standard. Finally there are roads and 
streets which are maintained and financed by local bodies but carry 
a subsidy from the board, based for counties on the prevailing rates, 
and for boroughs and cities on population. The various highways in 
South Canterbury at the time of writing in 1957 were:_ 


LOCAL BODY STATE HIGHWAY MAIN HIGHWAY 


Geraldine County 17 miles 94 miles 

Levels County 32 miles 57 miles 

Mackenzie County 76 miles 54 miles 

Waimate County 32 miles 116 miles 

Geraldine Borough nil 2\ miles 

Temuka Borough 1 mile 1-| m il es 

Waimate Borough nil 2 miles 

Timaru City nil nil 

Totals 158 miles 327 miles 


ROADS AND/OR 
STREETS 

600 miles 
374 miles 
511 miles 
664 miles 
101 miles 
16£ miles 
15^ miles 
59| miles 
2,251 miles 


Today communication has been accelerated by the introduction 
of air travel, the development of which was hastened by two world 
wars. The first aerodrome in South Canterbury was established in 
1920 at Washdyke, near the racecourse, and was the site from which 
operated the New Zealand Aero Transport Company formed by 
R. L. Wigley, of the Mt Cook Motor Company and other enterprises. 
Two famous aviators, J. C. Mercer and Maurice Buckley, were 
members of the staff. Saltwater creek was later suggested as a 
suitable aerodrome site and a small area was licensed there in 1931. 
Although an estimated amount of £100,000 was spent developing this 
site through the years, the aerodrome was never officially opened. 
Its selection created much controversy because of flooding and 


There have been certain minor changes since this was written in 1957. 
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careless construction work, but it had a limited use. Civil aviation 
ceased with the outbreak of war in 1939, but in 1946, with the 
formation of the South Canterbury Aero Club, which was based on 
Saltwater creek, further sums were spent in efforts to improve the 
area. Eventually, however, the Government refused to spend any 
further money on this site and in 1948 purchased 604 acres at the 
Levels, north of the racecourse. Here an airport was opened in 1953 
and a regular daily service inaugurated to and from Timaru by South 
Island Airways. This service was increased by 1956 when Trans- 
Island Airways began operating a seven-passenger aircraft out of 
Christchurch to Timaru and on to Oamaru. 

The Aero Club, which lost its buildings when Saltwater creek 
was abandoned, went into recess for a time, but later moved to 
the Levels aerodrome, where two aerial top-dressing companies 
are also established. By 1956, also, three farmers who owned 
private aircraft frequently used the Levels aerodrome. One of them, 
Gould Hunter-Weston, of Mt John, Lake Tekapo, could be in Timaru 
forty minutes after leaving his home. During 1956-57, the South 
Canterbury Airport Committee, of which C. R. Hervey was the 
enthusiastic chairman, extended the runways at the Levels to cater 
for DC3’s and Bristol Freighters and erected a passenger terminal 
building. The whole project cost £12,000, half of which was found by 
the Government. This enabled Timaru to be linked with the National 
Airways Corporation network, and years of agitation ended when 
permission was granted on 2 April 1957 for the N.A.C. to operate 
this service. Eleven days later the terminal building and runway 
extension were officially opened. Thus, after years of endeavour, 
Timaru was linked with the principal air services of New Zealand and 
an airport established on the Levels plain within sight of the first 
station homestead in South Canterbury. 

Wireless, the speediest of all communications, is still being per¬ 
fected as a means of speaking over long distances, but residents of 
South Canterbury are able to talk, should they so desire, to almost 
any part of the world. Moreover, with their radio sets, they hear of 
events in England as easily as they do those of their own country, for 
radio is accepted as an essential part of the day’s business. When 
William Rolleston, the last Superintendent of Canterbury, opened the 
Thirty-eighth Session of the Provincial Council in November 1872, 
he thought fit to praise one of the great events of that era by 
observing: ‘The opening of telegraphic communication between the 
the United Kingdom and the Australian colonies, the importance of 
which can scarcely be over-rated, will no doubt greatly facilitate the 
operations of Colonial Government. 
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Boundaries and Separation 


South Canterbury, a name which came into general use when the 
Canterbury Province was divided into three sheep districts to 
facilitate examination of all flocks and thus wipe out a disease known 
as scab, is loosely described as that part of the province lying between 
the Rangitata and Waitaki Rivers, the sea coast and an imaginary 
line along the crest of the Alps dividing it from Westland. That is 
only partly true, for in themselves provincial boundaries are out¬ 
moded. Since the Land Act of 1877, when New Zealand was divided 
into ten land districts, each controlled by a Commissioner, land 
district boundaries, which are often confused with provincial 
boundaries, have been more generally used by all administrative 
organisations.* 

The Canterbury provincial boundaries are the same today as when 
they were proclaimed by Sir George Grey on 28 February 1853. 
Only one, the southern boundary, concerns South Canterbury This 
was first defined as ‘the River Waitangi [Waitaki] to its source, 
thence by a right line running to the source of the River Awarua, 
thence by the River Awarua to its mouth ’. As no one in 1853 knew 
where die source of the Waitaki was, this vague definition remained 
unclanfied until a dispute arose in 1857 because of Otago’s claim to 
all lands ‘ south of the north branch of the Waitangi ’. Apparently 
sheep runs had been allotted in this region by both the Canterbury 
and Otago Waste Lands Boards, to the confusion of the individuals 
concerned. Because of complaints, Canterbury threatened to take 
action against those men who were considered to be ‘ unlicensed 
squatters ’ in the region of Lake Ohau and Omarama. 

After an exchange of long and chilly letters between the Super¬ 
intendents of both provinces. Captain W. Cargill, Superintendent of 
Otago, suggested that the two chief surveyors should meet and decide 


The Land Act of 1877, which followed the abolition of Provincial Govern¬ 
ment, repealed fifty-eight statutes and for the first time brought uniformity to 

X r 3 “ C 7 W P and -', I he Land Act of 1885 ^pealed still more Acts 
and Ordinances of Provincial Governments, including the Planting of Forest 
Trees and Thistle Ordinances of Canterbury. The only exception is for taking 
a census, when the provincial boundaries are used because they are static 6 
whereas land district boundaries change with the movement of population! 
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on the boundary line between the two provinces. FitzGerald, 
Canterbury’s Superintendent, refused to agree. There was a further 
exchange of formal letters but finally FitzGerald agreed to send 
Samuel Hewlings to meet an Otago surveyor and that the two men 
should make sketches of the country in the 4 several upper branches 
of the Waitangi which had not then been surveyed. Following this 
survey, three years of negotiation ended in a settlement of the dispute 
by the General Assembly at Auckland when it passed the Otago and 
Canterbury Boundary Bill on 18 June 1861. This defined the 
boundary as beginning at the mouth of the Waitaki River and going 
up the middle of that stream to its junction with the Ohau River, 
thence by that stream to its outlet from Lake Ohau, after which it 
takes a direct line across country to Mt Aspiring.* 

The passing of this Bill, however, did not finalise the dispute, 
for news travelled slowly in those days. Thomas Cass, Canterbury s 
Chief Surveyor, had been despatched to Auckland in July to clarify 
certain indecisive clauses in the Bill, but by the time he arrived he 
found that it had received the Governor s assent and become law a 
few days previously. A further Bill was therefore drafted to cover 
outstanding debts, pasturage areas and other queries. There were 
880,000 acres of country lying between the two disputed boundary 
lines and Cass, for Canterbury, and Kettle, for Otago, agreed that 
650,000 acres of that land were suitable for pasturage. The arbitrators 
therefore transferred an estimated debt of £3,500 on this land from 
Canterbury to Otago, and it was also agreed that the provisions of the 
Act should date from 15 July 1861, instead of from February, 1853, 
so that arrears of debt could not be claimed by Otago. The definition 
of that boundary line was the last survey work undertaken by 
Edward Jollie, the surveyor who was principally responsible for 
laying out Christchurch. 

The following year there was an echo of this boundary dispute 
which involved several well-known South Canterbury pioneers. 
In March 1862 George Douglas sued Michael J. Burke and 
William Guise Brittan for damages over the sale of a sheep run at 
Lake Ohau which lay in the region of the area settled by the 
Boundary Act. During the hearing of the evidence Douglas told the 
Court that, at the conclusion of the sale, Burke had told him that 
Philip Bouverie Luxmoore had taken forcible possession of the run, 

* As Canterbury at that time included all the present Westland, from which 
it was separated by the County of Westland Act in 1867, this original southern 
boundary continued down the Awarua River to the sea. The^ line from 
Mt Aspiring to the sea via the Awarua River is still Westland’s southern 
boundary. 
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but this was denied by Luxmoore who said he had obtained a licence 
for the run from the Otago Government in June 1860. This run he 
had sold to Burke and Brittan for £1,000 the following November. 
Douglas proved that he had been paying rent for the run for two 
years. The evidence in this case is long and involved, but it is 
interesting in indicating methods of trafficking in land at that time. 
Most of the negotiations had been done through agents and not by 
the individuals concerned. Finally the Court decided that Burke and 
Brittan had no legal right to the property, and awarded damages to 
Douglas. This was only one of several disputes which occupied the 
Courts before run boundaries were defined by survey. 

Politically and statistically the northern boundary of South 
Canterbury was the Rakaia River until 1859 when the district was 
familiarly known as the ‘ Timaru district ’ or ‘ the Southern Pastoral 
Distnct ’. On 10 August that year, however, the electoral boundaries 
of Canterbury were re-defined and the Timaru district was declared 
to be all territory ‘ from the south bank of the Rangitata to the north 
bank of the Waitangi ’. The western boundary was defined when 
Westland broke away from Canterbury in 1867, becoming first a 
county and finally a separate province in September 1873. The next 
boundary change came with the passing of the Counties Act in 1876 
when all the Mesopotamia country was allotted to mid-Canterbury. 
Legally, therefore, the country associated with Samuel Butler belongs 
to the Ashburton County, though geographically and sentimentally 
(as for this survey), it could be included as South Canterbury, the 
northern boundary of which follows up the Rangitata River from the 
sea to Forest creek where it turns south-west along that stream to its 
source, turns westward along the crest of the Two Thumb Range and 
following an imaginary line through Achilles and Exeter Peaks, joins 
the Westland boundary in the Alps at the head of the Godley glacier. 

Because its boundaries are defined north and south by turbulent 
rivers. South Canterbury during the first and second decades of 
sett ement developed, not without reason, a sense of isolation and 
neglect. Twice it made a bid to become a separate province and only 
the abolition of the provinces ended that ambition. Life was 
intensely interesting for the progressive elements of the community. 
They fought vigorously for local government, for their harbour and 
landing service, for better roads, for a steamer service and for a 
better mail service. There were strong reasons for this desire to 
break from the rest of Canterbury, and the separationists had some 
justification in quoting the New Provinces Act of 1858 which 
provided that 150 or more electors could petition to have a new 
province established if they so desired. This had encouraged Marl- 
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jorough to break from Nelson and Southland from Otago, but 
southland’s extravagance and Marlborough’s weakness only dis- 
;redited the provincial system of government. Southland went back 
;o the Otago fold in 1870. 

South Canterbury’s list of complaints grew longer after the 
arrival of the Strathallan, with its complement of immigrants to 
swell the population. Communications and transport were the two 
hampering factors which hindered material advancement, and appea 
to the Provincial Council in Christchurch for their improvement 
brought little relief. By 1861 smouldering resentment provoked 
definite action. On 10 August between 140 and 150 residents, most 
of them runholders or members of the business community, held a 
meeting in ‘ Le Cren’s large woolshed near the beach ’ at what was 
described as ‘ one of the most numerous and highly respectable ever 
held in Timaru ’. John Studholme took the chair and William Sefton 
Moorhouse, who had succeeded FitzGerald as Superintendent, was 
present to hear the complaints. When he addressed this meeting he 
left no doubt about his advocacy of railways and told his audience 
‘ they were more economical than metalled roads ’. He would never 
cease to advocate their extension in Canterbury, a statement not 
received by the meeting with any outburst of enthusiasm. Alfred Cox, 
W. K. Macdonald, H. J. Le Cren, T. W. Hall and Dr Ottery Rayner 
then poured out the complaints of the district. They all spoke in 
favour of separation, declaring that money had been squandered on 
the railway between Lyttelton and Christchurch, to the detriment of 
the rest of the province. The principal causes of complaint laid 
before Moorhouse were that the district had not received its equitable 
share of public money from the disposal of waste lands; that old 
bullock tracks were preferable to the inefficiently constructed roads 
laid down by provincial engineers; that moorings laid down three 
years previously in the shipping anchorage of Timaru had never 
been examined; that the whole district of South Canterbury was 
represented by only one member out of a total of twenty-six in the 
Provincial Council, and during one session in 1861 had not been 
represented at all; that Timaru, being outside the Canterbury 
Block, had been allowed no funds for ecclesiastical and educational 
purposes; that Timaru had not been made a port of entry and 
consequently the cost of landing goods at the beach had increased 
by 25 per cent.; and that nothing had been done to induce a regular 
shipping service between Timaru and Lyttelton, as Otago had done 
between Dunedin and Oamaru. There were other slights affecting the 
south, but those enumerated are sufficient to indicate the difficulties 
under which the residents laboured at that time. 
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Following this meeting a committee was formed to arrange foi 
signing a petition praying that ‘ the district of Timaru, comprised 
within the boundaries of the Rivers Hinds and Waitangi be made 
a separate province.* One hundred names were obtained at this 
meeting, after which, with all the bravado of a romantic western film, 
mounted messengers galloped to outlying districts to collect more 
signatures. When these were obtained the document was sent to the 
General Assembly and not to the Provincial Council in Christchurch 
which was to be ignored. 

One of the reasons why the Provincial Government dealt sparingly 
with its funds at this time was because it faced an embarrassing debt 
of £100,000 and was quietly shelving or postponing public works. 
Members of the council were also aware that certain business interests 
in Timaru favoured union with Otago and they were afraid that 
if the Waitaki River were bridged, South Canterbury would be 
thrown into the arms of the waiting neighbour. There was a further 
fear that the prestige of Oamaru would be increased, though an 
earlier suggestion that Oamaru should join Timaru in the formation 

of a separate province was spurned with decision by South 
Canterbury. 


In order to further the separation issue, a registration com- 
mittee, representative of the whole district, was made up of the 
following men, all of them prominent in commercial or pastoral 
activities: J. W. Rogers and W. R. Scott, Hinds and Rangitata; 
Jf* 1K - Macdonald and Alfred Cox, Orari and Geraldine; 
W °U Rayner and John Hayhurst, Temuka, the Bush and Plains; 
W K. Purnell and E. G. Stericker, Mackenzie; John Simpson, 
H. J. Le Cren, T. W. Hall and J. Beswick, Timaru; George Brayshaw 
and Michael Studholme, Waimate; and H. R. Parker and 
Edmund Gibson, Waitangi. Meetings through the country were 
addressed by these supporters of separation, but some of the 
arguments expounded were remarkably short-sighted. Several mem¬ 
bers of the business community thought that the railway linking up 
the whole country, even when it came, would be a hindrance to 
progress. Letters to the newspapers and public utterances both 
displayed a degree of parochialism worse then than it is today Six 
months after it was established the Timaru Herald was as ardently 
advocating separation as the Lyttelton Times was in deploring the 
movement. A Timaru Local Government League was formed to keep 
the movement active and alive, despite the fact that the Provincial 


This is the only reference to the Hmds River as the northern boundary of 
S £ h Canterbury and was obviously intended to include the property of several 
runholders who favoured a break from Christchurch control P P y 1 
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Government was spending more money in the south in attempting 
to repair a little of its former neglect. 

By 1864 separation was very much the vogue and meetings held 
in Christchurch advocated a break between the North and South 
Islands, using the argument that the south was being bled of revenue 
which went towards the cost of forming roads and providing com¬ 
munications in the north. This provoked South Canterbury to 
continue exerting pressure for separation and the league produced 
figures in support of this argument. These, at this time, are of 
considerable interest in showing early population and development. 

In December 1861 there were 1,200 people settled between the 
Rangitata and Waitaki Rivers; by June 1864 the population had 
grown to 2,000, of whom 800 to 900 lived in Timaru, though the 
electoral roll that year bore only 347 names. Receipts from sales of 
land, Customs duty and rents from runs amounted to £303,600 
between 1 April 1853 and June 1864, but of this sum only £68 000 
had been spent in the district, which had been entitled to a share 

amounting to £235,000. , . 

Alfred Cox seems to have been the wisest man politically during 
this period. He admitted that separation would be of great benefit 
to Timaru, but only at the expense of the country districts. He urged 
the people not to sign any petitions to the Governor, but, in the event 
of the Provincial Council not acceding to requests for the services 
due to South Canterbury, to make a direct appeal to the General 
Assembly. W. H. Simms protested against separation because, he 
said, it was wanted principally by certain business interests. in 
Timaru. Both these men supported the Moorhouse policy of linking 
the province by railways. George Buckley, when he spoke against 
separation at a meeting in Waimate, was hotly attacked by both 
newspapers and the public. 

Meanwhile the Timaru Local Government League contmued with 
its demands, the principal of which were that the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment should spend £8,000 on the construction of a breakwater, 
£3,000 on a bridge across the Opihi River and £19,000 on bridging 
the Rangitata River. In September 1866 Cox, who represented the 
Timaru district in the General Assembly, suggested bringing m a Bill 
to separate the Timaru and Gladstone electorates from the rest of 
Canterbury by making them a separate county, dependent on the 
General Assembly for legislation. He was supported by Francis Jollie, 
who then represented the Gladstone electorate. This was followed up 
by three petitions to the General Assembly in August 1867. The first, 
signed by 623 ‘residents and taxpayers’, set out in detail the 
district’s grievances which had been brought about by the mal- 
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administration of the Provincial Government. Thirty-one merchant 
and storekeepers signed the second petition, their principal grievanc 
being that the proposed breakwater had not been started althoug] 
£2,500 had been set aside for it in 1866. They also wished for 
local organisation with power over the land fund. A third petition 
signed by carters, carriers and small farmers, was concerned by th 
fact that the Opihi River had not been bridged and consequent! 
floods held up mails, caused risk to life, and lost both time an. 
money. A public meeting was held in Waimate in support of thes. 
petitions and added to them its own list of grievances. 

The upshot of this agitation and Cox’s proposal was an Act o 
the General Assembly creating the Timaru and Gladstone Board o 
Works. When the Bill was introduced on 11 September 186' 
Moorhouse spoke against it, insisting that Timaru would receiv. 
more attention when funds became available. He also engineered i 
meeting of protest at the Christchurch town hall, when there was 
much talk of dismembering the province, but the meeting ended, tc 
his discomfort, in supporting South Canterbury’s request. The Bill 
was passed by thirty-six votes to seventeen and when the news reached 
Timaru on 24 September it was received with as much jubilation as 
the end of hostilities after a war. Bells were rung, flags hoisted, and 
people walked the streets beating drums. That evening a bonfire was 
lighted, shops and offices illuminated, and the Timaru Drum and Fife 
Band ‘paraded the streets playing lively airs, and men and boys 
cheered lustily’. An effigy of Moorhouse, marched in solemn pro¬ 
cession from one of the hotels behind a band playing the Dead March, 
was thrown on a bonfire amid the cheers and jubilation which 
attended all such expressions of public disapproval. The following 
day was declared a holiday, shops and offices were closed and 300 
school children regaled with tea and cakes at a sports meeting held 
‘ m a paddock opposite the Timaru Hotel all of which indicates the 
spirit of the populace at that time. 

This new Act endowed the Board with one-fourth of the gross 
territorial revenue of Canterbury and £30,000 of the unused Canter¬ 
bury debentures, the money to be applied to three specified public 
works —the harbour, roads, and bridges. Two members repre¬ 
senting each of the four road boards of South Canterbury and the 
Municipal Council of Timaru were elected on 2 December 1867, and 
die first Timaru and Gladstone Board of Works was made up of 
Arthur Perry and G. Healey, Timaru Municipality; H. J. Le Cren 
and P. B. Luxmoore, the Levels Road Board; Alfred Cox and 
John Hayhurst, Geraldine; G. Parker and Michael Studholme, 
Waimate; A. K. Matson and R. Parkerson, Mt Cook (the original 
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name for the Mackenzie County). Ten days later the board held its 
first meeting and attempted the solution of some urgent problems, 
the most important of which was the provision of good metalled 
roads throughout the whole area. 

Soon after the board took over control of expenditure on South 
Canterbury’s public works the usual difficulties arose that one 
district received more than its share of the revenue. This was only 
natural with such a flood of requests pouring in on the new control¬ 
ling organisation. Nor did the provision of this board do away 
entirely with the desire among the business community for separation. 
On 10 June 1869 the board decided to petition once more and, 
although E. W. Stafford, Timaru’s representative in the House of 
Representatives, advised against such action, as did Francis Jollie, 
member for Gladstone, a public meeting was called and decided to 
send the request forward. Finally a Bill was drafted and came before 
the General Assembly as the Gladstone County Bill, but it was thrown 
out by thirty-one votes to eighteen. 

Although the board undoubtedly hastened the bridging of the 
principal rivers in South Canterbury, the formation of arterial roads, 
and the extension of the railway, in addition to minor works, its 
existence was not particularly happy because of disputes which 
developed from the excessive demands of outlying districts, and the 
fact that the board continued to hanker for a larger share of the 
provincial revenue. A crowded and noisy public meeting on 11 July 
1872 protested against the Board of Works handing the Rangitata 
traffic bridge at Arundel to the Provincial Government. Speakers 
inferred that the board had acted ‘frivolously, rashly and with 
indecent haste’. Some speakers were refused a hearing; others 
talked of the ‘elements of rottenness and decay’ in the board. 
Luxmoore, in an attempt to answer criticism, explained that the 
Government was taking over the work of constructing approaches 
and maintaining the bridge. The Timaru Herald entered the fray 
by protesting against the unbusiness-like manner in which the board 
conducted its proceedings, and inferred that from under-government 
the district had now become over-governed with four roads boards, 
a municipality and the Board of Works all taking a share of the 
available revenue. 

However, the Board of Works was instrumental in hastenmg 
development by removing hampering obstacles, and incidentally the 
causes of resentment against authority. During its first two years 
of existence it speeded up the bridging of the Opihi and Rangitata 
Rivers, improved the beach landing service and the public hospital, 
and originated a survey of the Pareora water-race. Two years later 
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it recommended bridging the Pareora, Temuka and Waihao Rivers 
an extension to the Opihi bridge, and worked for the extension o 
railway branch lines, as well as draining some of the outlyim 
districts of Timaru. 

By the time the board began to function smoothly for the benefil 
of the district as a whole, the days of separation movements wer< 
numbered, as also were the days of provincial government. The mov* 
of the General Assembly from Auckland to Wellington in 1865 meanl 
that more and more legislation was being undertaken by centralised 
Parliament, for the public was beginning to realise that provincialism 
was a clumsy method of governing a small country. Legislation by 
the different provinces lacked uniformity and was detrimental to 
harmony throughout the Colony, for each dealt differently with 
education, prisons, customs and the police force. Sir Julius Vogel 
used the forceful argument that separate provincial governments 
were no longer necessary in the development of New Zealand.* 
Gradually, to their more efficient working, the General Assembly 
took over immigration and public works, and exercised increasing 
control of harbour boards, and the benefit of one set of regulations 
for the whole country drove a stout nail into the coffin of provin¬ 
cialism. It was the discontent of the outlying districts and their 
constant reproaches of neglect, not only in South Canterbury but in 
other parts of New Zealand, which ended the provincial system of 
government in 1876.f Thereafter one set of laws, instead of a 
multiplicity of local Acts and Ordinances, served the country as a 
whole. There was little further talk of separation, and with the 
division of each province into counties under the Counties Act, the 
Timaru and Gladstone Board of Works ended its days and the 
parochialism which its separationist policy tended to provoke. It held 
its last meeting on 30 November 1876 when it passed a resolution 
disposing of its freehold property. 

During its existence the board worked from offices in Stafford 
Street but in 1876, when it went out of existence, these were taken 


Vogel was a London-born Jew who reached New Zealand in 1861 from the 
Australian goldfields and founded the Otago Daily Times in Dunedin. He was 
a leading figure in the movement to abolish provincial government and was 
Premier of New Zealand from 1873 to 1875 and again in 1876. For a time he 
was Agent General m London. 

t The abolition of the provinces did not end the desire for separation in some 
quarto Duniig the first session of the newly-elected General Assembly, 
bir George Grey proposed that each island should become a separate province 
wasVected Wellington, but fortunately this propositi 




Alfred Cox with his family, about 1865 
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Staff of the Timaru Hospital about 1890. Back row to right of fountain: Colonel i 
Mrs Jowsey, steward and matron. Front row from left centre: Drs Hogg, Bowe, R< 
Second from right: Nurse Mary Galloway, afterwards Mrs Frank Raymond, one of 
founders of Red Cross in South Canterbury and after whom the Mary Raymc 
District Nursing Scheme was named. Extreme right: the gardener 
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over by the Lands and Survey Department. Today they are part of 
the establishment of the Ministry of Works. 

Separation of some kind has not lost its peculiar charm to some 
members of the business community. As recently as May 1957 
M. B. Richards, president of the Timaru branch of the Canterbury 
Manufacturers’ Association, expressed the opinion that the area 
bounded by the Rangitata and Waitaki Rivers should have an identity 
of its own so that it would not be lost and absorbed ‘ by the neigh- 
buoring and more thickly populated province of Canterbury \ 
It might almost have been an echo of the 1860’s. An old bogy was 
also raised after the opening of the new traffic bridge across the 
Waitaki River in 1956 when doubts were expressed that South 
Canterbury was losing some of its shopping trade to Oamaru, and 
by the middle of 1958 separation had once more become a public 
issue in the district. 



Chapter IB 


Construction 


The pioneers of South Canterbury used the materials nearest at hand 
with which to construct their homes, their farm and station buildings, 
their fences and their bridges. Where timber was not readily 
available they used the clay, tussock and stone from or near their 
land. As the demand for more buildings increased proportionately 
with the population, timber from the forests was exhausted, so that 
immense quantities were either imported from Australia, or brought 
from the North Island, which is one reason why so much New Zealand 
kauri is found in station buildings and houses which survive from 
the first few decades of settlement. 

The V hut, which was much used in and around Christchurch, 
was little used by the pioneers of South Canterbury. There is a 
reference by F. W. Stubbs to a V hut at the Levels, most probably 
the first building erected on that run, and another by the Teschemaker 
brothers at Haldon, but most of the pioneers seem to have lived in 
tents until their first homes were built. Most of the land-seekers also 
slept in tents or under drays and waggons, according to references by 
Cox, du Moulin, Burke, Acland, Tripp and others. V huts were used 
temporarily to house immigrants at Timaru before barracks were 
built. The Kennaway brothers refer to a prefabricated house they 
brought from England in the 1860’s, but there is no indication of the 
site on which it was erected. 

In the more remote parts of South Canterbury, reached at first 
only by horse and bullock tracks, cob and clay, tussock and snow- 
grass, were the materials used because they were plentiful and cheap. 
Some of those early buildings exist today, for cob, if it is kept dry, 
has the permanence of concrete.* The clay floors of such houses 
were rammed hard and became so smooth with use that they could 
be brushed until they shone as though polished. People are still 
living in renovated cob houses built eighty to ninety years ago. 
The remains of others, interesting relics worthy of preservation, are 
scattered about the district. Early houses, built of stone, have 

* The great arch of Ctesiphon, about twenty-five miles from Baghdad, was 
built of clay and mud more than 1,400 years ago, and remains one of the 
wonders of Mesopotamia today. It is 121 feet high, with a span of 82 feet. 
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survived where they have been cared for and, as the years go by, 
become of increasing historical importance. Only certain houses and 
buildings will be mentioned here as the more interesting examples 
surviving today. 

Cob and sod houses were easily and quickly constructed at a time 
when the owner did practically the whole of the work himself, urged 
on by the necessity to shelter wife or family. Little timber was 
required for cob, only sufficient to hold the puddled clay in place until 
it dried, and for door posts, window frames and rafters. The cob 
itself was a mixture of clay and chopped-up tussock to which water 
was added until it attained the consistency of thick porridge.* This 
puddling process, as it is called, was usually done by walking a horse, 
and sometimes a bullock, up and down in a trench made for the 
purpose. When animals were not available shovels were used and, 
occasionally, human feet. According to A. F. Vincent, who assisted 
with the building of cob houses, the cob for one of the first houses 
at Burkes Pass was trodden by one of the district’s women pioneers. 
Laths, usually of manuka or split rickers, or even dried flax stalks, 
kept the cob in place, though a house could be erected without them 
by giving the walls a wide base and tapering them slightly to the top. 
This was the usual method used when constructing farm and station 
buildings. Rafters supported the roof thatch. Cob was rammed hard 
between the laths, but if these were not used it was put on in layers, 
each layer being allowed to dry before the next was added, and 
trimmed evenly with a spade, the sweep of which can still be seen on 
some of the remaining buildings. Before construction began, it was 
customary to dig a trench along the line of the outside walls and fill 
it with stones as a firm foundation for the clay mixture. 

Sod houses, which required even less timber than those made of 
cob, could be of two kinds — one with an inner and outer wall of 
small sods, with earth or clay rammed between them, and interlocking 
sods at the corners; the other, a more speedy method, of one row of 
wide, thick sods. In the days when such houses were built, the earth 
in its virgin state could be cut and lifted without crumbling, for the 
roots of tussock and other native plants held it firmly together. Sods 
were always cut at an angle, never square, from a piece of selected 
ground, sometimes with a special spade which could produce a sod 
sixteen to eighteen inches wide. The angle is best suggested by the 
letter V, each alternate row being cut either to the right or the left, 
according to the wish of the digger. As they were placed in position 

* The Japanese still employ this method of building houses, using bamboo 
laths between the uprights and chopped rice straw instead of tussock. Women 
mix the cob with special shovels. 
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each alternate layer was reversed so that the finished wall showed a 
zig-zag pattern, which was later hidden under a coat of clay plaster, 
inside and out. The builders worked thus for greater firmness and 
to prevent water seepage. The last recorded sod house and wall were 
built by A. F. Vincent, now of Timaru, on the Rosewill settlement 
just a little more than fifty years ago. 

Both sod and cob houses were thatched with snowgrass or rushes, 
the two preferred materials, or tussock or toetoe if the first were 
unavailable. When sawmills were established, thatch was often 
replaced by shingles and, still later, by the less artistic but much 
more serviceable corrugated iron. 

Brief entries in station diaries and pioneer records suggest how 
the first arrivals built their homes, but unfortunately the full details 
for most of them are lacking. E. C. Studholme, in Te Waimate , tells 
how a tiny two-roomed cottage was built of slabs, with a clay floor 
and fireplace and a thatched roof. On 7 May 1859 F. W. Teschemaker, 
after living with his brother Tom in a V hut for more than a year, 
wrote in his diary: ‘ Laid the first sods of the Haldon hut.’ Further 
entries each day recorded progress. The rafters were in position by 
14 May, after which thatching was cut from Stony River, where the 
brothers also obtained matagourie for firewood. In November that 
year they began adding additional rooms, end to end, in readiness 
for the arrival of their mother, who reached Lyttelton on 5 December 
1860. In 1863 this family decided to build a new house at Haldon, 
for on 9 February an entry in the diary reads: 6 Bruce agreed to put 
up a cob house on stone foundations for 4s 6d a yard,’ which was the 
ruling price in Lyttelton in 1851, with walls not exceeding eight feet 
high and eighteen inches thick. Unfortunately the original Haldon 
house has now disappeared. 

One of the more interesting relics of early habitation on the 
Waitaki runs, lying beyond the Kirkliston Range, is a group of ruined 
cob buildings which served as a homestead for Edmund Gibson and 
his brother Wilson and were erected soon after Edmund took up the 
Waitangi run in 1857. This house and the adjacent buildings were 
all erected before 1859, as there are records of neighbouring run- 
holders in the Mackenzie Country crossing the hills to visit 
Edmund Gibson.* When he advertised his run for sale in 1863, 
with the object of paying a visit to England, the house and out¬ 
buildings were regarded as a distinct inducement in purchasing the 
property. The site of this homestead is indicated on the grant for an 

* The Gibsons were sons of Charles Gibson, of Queenmoor Park, Lancaster, 
England. Wilson and his wife Ellen both died on Waitangi and are the first 
recorded married couple to have lived in that region. 
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improvement pre-emptive right over fifty acres in November that 
year, and the house was stated to be worth £50. Gibson’s old home¬ 
stead was habitable until recent times, but unfortunately it was set on 
fire by rabbiters and never repaired. The ruins stand in a grove of 
ancient poplars, close beside the boundary fence between the present 
Waitangi and Te Akatarawa runs, with a magnificent view eastward 
of the Waitaki River. 

A cob building in an excellent state of preservation, thanks to the 
addition of a corrugated iron roof in recent times, stands in a field 
where the Penticotico stream joins the Waitaki. It was once a staging 
post for coaches and an accommodation house in the days when 
coaches took the road along the north bank of the Waitaki to service 
the river valley and the Hakataramea country. One of its more 
interesting features is the paving of the floor, showing how stones 
from the river were used as a foundation for the cob. 

In and about Timaru are old houses still excellently preserved. 
One stands in Arthur Street and is occupied by Miss Amy Baker. 
It was built about 1859 in readiness for one of the Deal boatmen 
working the shipping and landing service. The sod walls are eighteen 
inches thick and the ceiling is lined with the original calico, a material 
much used for lining pioneer homes. It also served to cover windows 
in the days when glass was rare enough to be a luxury. Except in the 
front of the house the walls have been covered with wood. The first 
residents of this house drew their drinking and cooking water from a 
well near the police station in North Street. 

Some of the best preserved cob buildings in South Canterbury 
are at Fairview on property owned by the Butchers family. 
Edwin Butchers took up land there in 1872 and established a com¬ 
mercial orchard which is now claimed to be one of the oldest in 
New Zealand and the trees for which came from Australia. Cider has 
been produced there for the past seventy years, and the present cider 
press is a replica of the original, which was worked by hand. 
Mrs. W. J. Butchers lives in a cob house more than eighty years old, 
though it bears little resemblance to its appearance in the 1870’s. 
The walls are more than a foot thick and the ceiling is of kauri. 
When the house was renovated some years ago, a cement coat was put 
over the cob walls and the polished clay floor was boarded over, but 
apart from such renovations the original house still stands. Butchers 
mixed the cob for this and several other buildings by treading the 
clay and tussock with bullocks and horses. On the walls of a large 
stable, which was built without the support of laths, the sweep of the 
spade may still be seen where each layer was trimmed as it dried out. 
Other buildings on this property, including a house, have fallen into 
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disuse, but one which was removed to make way for a modern 
building had to be demolished with explosives, proof of the solidity 
and endurance of cob. 

Nearby, at Fairview, is one of the most perfect remaining sections 
of a sod wall. Most of the others are either hidden under a dense 
growth of gorse, or riddled with rabbit burrows, relics of the pre¬ 
extermination era. 

Slabs plastered with clay or covered with thatch were sometimes 
used for the walls of pioneer homes. James Strachan, who worked 
on some of the pioneer runs, tells how he saw a house being con¬ 
structed at Lake Ohau during his first trip there in 1858. Four young 
men, 4 all college bred ’, were doing the work: 4 The house they were 
building was of saplings split in two, then smaller rickers nailed 
inside and daubed over with clay with their hands.’ 

Earthern floors seem to have been popular. The original home¬ 
stead at The Grampians, in the Mackenzie Country, in the days of 
Henry and J. T. Ford, had an earthern floor covered with the hide of 
a wild bull. There were no foundations for the original homestead at 
Orari, started in 1853 by the Macdonalds. Here the slab walls, which 
were lined with cob, rose from hard clay floors. Some of the original 
shingles are still there, preserved under corrugated iron, but the old 
house is no longer inhabited. 

Many of the original homesteads were insulated against the cold 
by using materials near at hand. On the Belfield run, in the 
Hakataramea Valley, the homestead block of which is now owned by 
W. L. McKenzie, part of the original house is still in use, including 
that where the partition walls were insulated by ramming four inches 
of clay between them. The original house at Richmond, which is still 
standing, was built of corrugated iron, the double sheets of which 
were so placed that the space between them could be filled with 
shingle, the insulating material.* The kitchen at Richmond was 
papered regularly with pages of illustrations from London papers, a 
custom which was much in use before the days of cheap wallpapers, 
and when calico was too expensive for the majority of people. When 
the walls were stripped recently, events of the 1870’s, as pictured by 
artists of the Illustrated London News , were revealed. 

Several sod cottages once stood on the Government reserve at 
Patiti Point and became a sort of village known as Peeress Town 
because immigrants from the ship Peeress , which arrived in July 

* Corrugated iron was early in use in the Mackenzie Country. F. W. Tesche- 
maker recorded in 1858 how he tried to obtain some sheets from E. G. Stericker. 
Apparently Stericker kept a supply of stores at his homestead, as there are 
several references to obtaining goods there. 
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1874, established a community there. Through the years this area 
developed an evil reputation. Filth from cottages and shacks drained 
into the wells from which drinking water was obtained and there were 
outbreaks of disease. In 1883 all the unoccupied dwellings were razed 
to the ground and ultimately the whole area was cleared of buildings. 

Sawmill sites produced communities of tiny cottages which served 
the workers there. These were usually constructed of discarded slabs 
placed upright on clay foundations. Shingles covered the roof and 
were split in the evening after work. A wide fireplace of wooden 
slabs was lined with sods or clay which rose sufficiently high to 
prevent the flames from igniting the wood. 

Throughout South Canterbury many old houses and buildings 
testify to the beauty and durability of stone obtained in the locality. 
When Julius Haast produced his report for the Provincial Council in 
February 1864, he made particular reference to the Timaru lava bed 
and predicted that the stone would become valuable because of its 
hard quality.* 

One of the most perfectly preserved of the early stone-built run 
homesteads is at Clayton, in the Fairlie basin, where the original 
house has been incorporated in additions which have been added 
through the years. This was first a formal square house built of grey 
stone, the doorways and window surrounds being pointed with a 
lighter limestone, on which some early managers carved their initials. 
The roof was thatched with snowgrass and there were dormer 
windows lighting the small rooms upstairs. When the house was 
enlarged, the thatched roof and the attic rooms were removed and a 
second storey built over the stone rooms. The rear wall of the 
original house is now one of the walls of a corridor. Except in the 
front, the old stone house is surrounded by additional rooms. 

Stone was used extensively for station homesteads and out¬ 
buildings and even fences, particularly in the Hakataramea and 
Waitaki country. One of the most complete sets of station buildings 
is to be found at Station Peak, in the Waitaki valley, now the home 
of L. Pavletich. Most of the stone for them was obtained from a 
quarry in the hillside at the back of the house. The original five 
rooms and hall of Station Peak homestead were of stone, to which 

* This report stated: 4 A large volcanic and eruptive zone stretches along the 
eastern side of our Alps. ... On the slopes of this volcanic zone large deposits 
of tertiary rocks have accumulated, consisting of tufas, shales, lignites, sand¬ 
stones and limestones. . . . They are broken through by dolorites of different 
textures which overflow them either in lava streams or in large continuous 
sheets. We meet them not only in the Malvern Hills . . . but also in Timaru 
and on the southern bank of the Orari. By their hardness and being procurable 
in large blocks they will without doubt become, one day, valuable for 
various purposes.’ 
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other rooms were added later in wood to join with a series of stone 
rooms and offices which were at first some distance away. These were 
store-rooms, a kitchen, staff rooms and a dairy. In the garden at the 
rear of the house was a separate building, with dormer windows, 
in which the cadets lived. The beautifully designed stables, with 
their arched doors and windows, and lofts for pigeons, stand midway 
between the present homestead and another early stone building 
which today houses married couples. The blacksmith’s shop, which 
served the station and anyone passing on the high road leading 
inland to Hakataramea along the Waitaki River valley, was con¬ 
structed of flat stones so placed that they stood firmly without the 
aid of mortar.* 

One of the most illuminating descriptions of station buildings, 
and the uses made of stone, was published in February 1882 in 
the Waimate Times , after an un-named correspondent made a 
journey through the Hakataramea Valley from Waimate, calling at 
the established station homesteads on the way. His four-wheeled 
buggy was drawn by two horses over roads which were little more 
than tracks. At the Waihao Downs homestead John Douglas had 
installed a pugmill and a drying shed for the manufacture of bricks 
so that he could construct a kiln in which to bake pipes to be used 
in draining the property, and drinking troughs for stock, to which 
water was carried from springs. White clay of excellent quality was 
then being used to manufacture rough pottery for use on the station, 
and it was hoped that an industry would ultimately be developed 
there. At McGregor’s homestead, ‘ formerly Dalzell’s, of which 
Mr McPherson Miller was the manager a house of bluestone had 
been built.f This had been obtained from the riverbed and white 
limestone had been used for facings. There were twenty-eight stone 
dog kennels in a row, and the stone cattle sheds had been thatched, 
4 piggeries, henhouses all bear eloquent testimony to the same 
thorough care, and altogether the station and surroundings are a 
pleasant sight to see ’. This original house is now one of the station 
buildings, but is still in good condition. A new and more spacious 
wooden house, in which much kauri was used, replaced the simple 
stone structure as times became more prosperous. 

* Mrs S. A. Adams, of Christchurch, whose father was a musterer for the 
Meyer brothers, Charles and Herbert, remembers this homestead as it was when 
she was a girl. The Meyers were probably the first men to take up what is 
now the Station Peak country on the Waitaki. 

f This was the original Hakataramea homestead. J. S. Dalzell was there in 
1864, and for a time was partner with G. D. Lockhart in most of the 
Hakataramea Valley. 
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The building of large Victorian-style houses by successful run- 
holders and businessmen was a feature of what might be termed the 
middle period of the first century of settlement. By that time they 
were securely established, household staffs to cope with domestic 
duties were plentiful, and horses and horse-drawn carriages the pride 
of their owners. In the process of time, aided by taxation, the sub¬ 
division of property, and the all-consuming fire, many of those houses 
have disappeared. Others have become institutions. That has been 
the fate of Claremont, one of the most imposing of the stone houses 
in South Canterbury. It was built by George Hampton Rhodes after 
he bought the property in January 1884.* Bluestone for the house 
was quarried on the estate, which took in a considerable area of 
Mt Horrible. After a succession of owners, Claremont became 
St Joseph’s Novitiate, a training centre for Marist Brothers of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

A large two-storeyed mansion built by G. G. Russell on the Otipua 
run, which he took up in 1868, was typical of more leisurely times. 
It had spacious, lofty rooms with kauri floors and marble fireplaces, 
and the weather-boards were of totara. Cob was the insulating 
medium between the walls of the principal rooms. John Withell 
bought this house and farm in 1900, and found that the stock 
preferred the oldest pastures, one of them laid down seventy years 
ago. Unfortunately the Otipua homestead was destroyed by fire on 
15 July 1956. 

In the city of Timaru are numerous examples, early and late, of 
the uses made of bluestone. Churches, particularly, and commercial 
and Government buildings are among the finest. The police station 
in North Street, referred to as 4 police barracks ’ when the building 
was completed in September 1863, was praised as 4 a great credit to 
this improving township’, but its days were numbered in 1956. 
John Overmeyer and his partner, William Kirkland, were among the 
first to quarry and sell the dolorite rock in Timaru, and in 1865 
advertised that its many uses included 4 boilers for sheepwashs set 
in stone, and stone dips, cheaper than wood ’. John Hicks seems to 
have been one of the more proficient of the early stonemasons and 
was much in demand before and after 1867. Later stonemasons, 
whose work on churches, bridges and town buildings remains as their 
memorial today, were J. Jones, S. McBride, W. Bowden, S. H. Kerby, 
D. McKenzie, A. Vincent and James Sutton. 

* Captain R. G. D. Tosswill, who bought Claremont, 3,000 acres of the 
original Levels run, from G. G. Russell in 1874, built himself a cob house there, 
the first residence on the property. Although Rhodes bought the property in 
1884 the transfer was not signed until January 1885. 
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Several of the early runholders manufactured their own bricks, 
as J. B. A. Acland did for the present homestead at Mt Peel. The first 
modest little house there was built of cabbage-tree trunks. Fisher and 
Forsythe made and delivered bricks in Timaru for £4 10s a thousand 
and recommended them for bricking in wells during the first attempts 
to obtain a reliable water supply. In March 1876 Shears’s brick-yard 
in Timaru was reported to be the largest in South Canterbury. 
Sun-dried bricks were used for building in the 1880’s, and in 1883 
Hornsey and Moore erected a kiln at Saltwater Creek, later selling 
the business to R. Allen. About the same period James Shears and 
his partner, Cooper, established a brick kiln in Cooper’s Lane, where 
a pugmill was operated by a horse. Shears afterwards started the 
present brickworks in College Road, now owned by the South 
Canterbury Brick Company. Bricks were also made in quantity by 
the Quinn family at Makikihi. 

Although building timber was obtained from the forests for many 
of the earliest homes, there was never sufficient to meet the demand. 
Many of these early buildings, some of them built of pit-sawn timber, 
have been destroyed by time and the elements, but in Geraldine 
particularly, in parts of Talbot Street, one of the principal residential 
areas of the original town, several examples of houses and shops 
dating from the sawmilling days may still be seen. Today they are 
level with the verge of the footpath, but in the days when they were 
erected they probably opened on to a tussocky thoroughfare deep with 
ruts of bullock waggons. 

Some indication of the shortage of construction materials in 
South Canterbury may be gauged from the fact that when the Choice 
arrived at Timaru from Hobart on 2 January 1863, she brought 
65,000 feet of timber, 28,000 palings, 125,000 roofing shingles, 
30,000 laths, 100 hurdles, and 24 dray poles. Other building timber, 
including large consignments of kauri, came from North Auckland 
and the Coromandel Peninsula. When the schooner Duke of 
Edinburgh was wrecked on the beach on 27 August 1873 she was 
carrying 39,956 feet of Auckland timber for the Temuka River bridge. 

The ruins of former houses, station homesteads, and boundary 
huts which once sheltered lonely shepherds and musterers, indicate 
the changing pattern of life through the years. At Burkes Pass, for 
example, there are cob houses, some of them still habitable, others in 
ruins; far in the hills are the remains of sod and stone huts, usually 
standing among a tangle of hardy flowers and shrubs surviving from 
a once-tended garden. Reports of fires and Court proceedings indicate 
the date of building of many of the earliest homes, particularly on 
the sheep runs. From such a source comes the date of the first 
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Four Peaks homestead, built on the banks of the Hae Hae te Moana. 
During a Court action in which Thomas Perryman, an Arowhenua 
builder, gave evidence, he said he built a house there for the 
Hon. Lancelot Walker in May 1862. The remains of that building 
are now almost hidden by tangled vines and trees in the garden of 
E. S. Elworthy, the present owner of the original Four Peaks home¬ 
stead site. Those early buildings were solidly constructed. In 1904, 
when part of the Levels run was subdivided to become the Rosewill 
settlement, a large wool shed standing on stone piles was in perfect 
condition, though it had been in use for forty years. 

One of the more interesting features of the landscape throughout 
the whole of the Levels County is the number of stone bridges over 
creek and stream, and all in such good condition that their age is a 
matter of surprise, for many of them are the oldest existing bridges 
in South Canterbury. The first Levels Road Board wisely used stone 
instead of wood, thereby reducing the cost of maintenance. Several 
of them date from 1865, the year in which the Levels Road Board 
undertook to keep in repair the bridges on the Great South Road and 
so ensure safe passage in all weathers. Because wooden bridges gave 
constant trouble, their replacement in stone was recommended and 
adopted. Tenders for a bridge over the Otipua creek closed on 
9 January 1865 and soon afterwards it was decided to bridge 
Woollcombe’s creek (later the Waimataitai creek) with a wide stone 
bridge, as it was on the main route to the north. Pig Hunting creek 
bridge was also among the earliest to be replaced with stone. 

Builders of these bridges often dated their work. R. B. Sibley, 
whose quarry was at Waimataitai, near the golf links, built the 
beautifully arched bridge over the stream on Coonoor Road, some 
time in the 1870’s, but unfortunately the last figure from the date is 
missing. In 1879 the bridge across the Sisters creek, on Meyer’s Pass, 
was completed and the road opened. It is still in excellent condition, 
but part of it was faced with concrete in 1917. Overmeyer and 
Kirkland built many of the bridges, some of which are being widened 
today to provide for increased traffic, but the original structures are 
still sound. 

Two old residents of Timaru, James Sutton and A. F. Vincent, 
surviving sons of early stonemasons, worked as boys with their 
fathers and are consequently well versed in the methods of preparing 
the stone and putting it in place. Vincent’s father, Alfred Vincent, 
helped to build many of the bridges and dressed the stone for 
St Mary’s Church. Some of the finest stone was obtained from a 
quarry at Kingsdown, one of the oldest, near the present Kingsdown 
School, but quarries were established wherever the dolorite sheet 
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came near the surface of the soil. Large quantities of stone for early 
Timaru buildings came from the quarries owned by J. Hopkins and 
S. McBride, at Wai-iti, and Edward Kelland, on the Washdyke flat. 

Gelignite, because of its shattering effect, was never used to obtain 
stone for building houses, the explosive for which was blasting 
powder. The secret of cutting building stone was the ability to detect 
the grain of the rock and then to cut with it. After breaking down 
a large block with explosives, small holes were drilled with a chisel- 
pointed jumper, at intervals spaced along the line of the grain, and 
filled with water. Two small grooved pieces of iron, known as 
feathers, were then placed on an angle in each hole, with a round 
plug of wood between them. These plugs were tapped gently and as 
evenly as possible along the length of the line until blocks of the 
required size were obtained. Blocks of stone prepared years ago for 
the tower of the Otipua church, but still not used by 1956, show how 
cleanly the stone was split by this method. 

Before building a stone bridge, a wooden framework was erected 
to support the weight as the prepared stones were placed in position. 
Cement was used only for foundations and to smooth over interstices 
between the stones after these had been filled with chips. Stones, 
shaped at an angle to give an arch, were packed as tightly as possible. 
Those last to be placed in position were the wedge-shaped keystones 
which locked the whole structure together and gave it strength. Once 
they were placed, the framework was removed and the bridge ready 
to take the weight of traffic. The years have proved their durability. 
Only one of the early stone bridges in the county, that over the 
Washdyke, which was damaged by flood in 1913, has required any 
serious attention. 

Bridge-building costs proclaim their eras. One built over Whales 
creek in 1870 by John Hope was sixty feet wide and cost £62; the 
following year Hope erected a stone bridge over the Otipua creek 
at a cost of £225. Because of the many streams and rivers inter¬ 
secting the route of the main highway, bridges were a subject for long 
and acrimonious discussion in the early days, and a source of worry 
to the road boards which built and maintained them. Smaller streams 
through which travellers splashed their way in carts and on horseback 
were the earliest to be spanned, and usually by wooden bridges, but 
the larger rivers remained a vexing problem for many years because 
they disrupted all traffic when in flood. In July 1870 a coach was 
swept downstream while crossing the Waihao River. Three horses 
were drowned and an unknown swagger helped to rescue the driver. 

Between 1872 and 1876 most of the creeks and smaller rivers were 
spanned by serviceable bridges. That over the Opihi may be used 
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as an example of costs and troubles. It was built only after much 
argument by those holding conflicting opinions about the site — 
whether there should be two bridges, one across the Temuka and 
another across the Opihi, or one only below the junction of the 
two rivers. The original Opihi bridge was opened for traffic on 
14 November 1870 and hailed with enthusiasm because it removed 
the barrier which had formerly divided Timaru from the Geraldine, 
Kakahu and Temuka districts. E. Smith and W. Bush built it for 
£2,418, a sum which would scarcely meet the cost of a foot-bridge 
today, but it was so damaged by floods two years later that another 
was planned, then shelved, but finally built and opened for traffic in 
September 1881, by which time costs had increased, for the contract 
price was £6,290. This wooden bridge, too narrow for modern traffic 
on the Great South Road, was replaced in August 1910 after serving 
the public for forty years. The new structure, including approaches 
and legal expenses, cost £11,732 10s 8d, and was built by the Timaru 
firm of Emil Hall and Sons. 

History was made when a new bridge spanning the Waitaki River 
was opened on 23 June 1956 with a ceremony attended by between 
6,000 and 7,000 people, including officials and school children. 
It replaced a combined road and railway bridge which had been in 
existence since 1876 and is now used solely to carry the railway, thus 
avoiding delay to road traffic. The original bridge cost £76,153 and 
was an undertaking of some magnitude for the 1870’s; the new traffic 
bridge, which is the main north-south highway link between Canter¬ 
bury and Otago, and the first in New Zealand constructed by the 
National Roads Board, cost £411,000, including the approaches, and 
was two years in the building. Before this new bridge was opened, 
as many as 200 vehicles were sometimes held up for as long as half 
an hour to allow the passage of trains over the combined bridge. 

The first bridge across the Rangitata River at Arundel is also of 
some historical importance, as it was the largest of its kind then 
attempted in New Zealand. T. Paterson’s report on the most suitable 
site, its present one, between three to four miles below the old upper 
ferry crossing, was publishd on 13 November 1869. His chief reason 
for this selection was that the river there flowed in a single channel 
and took a bend in its course. When construction began, however, 
such huge boulders lay so deeply in the river’s bed that it was 
impossible to drive piles, so cast-iron cylinders were sunk twenty to 
thirty feet into the rough metal and filled with concrete. Timber for 
the decking, 170,000 feet of it, came from the forest at Geraldine. 
For many years after this bridge was opened in 1872 there was 
considerable bickering between the Ashburton and Geraldine County 
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Councils, each of which refused responsibility for repairs after each 
flood. Mailmen also refused to use it because it added another seven 
miles to their journey by coach. Frequent appeals were made to the 
Timaru and Gladstone Board of Works, which had borne the cost of 
construction but refused to shoulder the burden of maintenance, and 
to the Provincial Council, which finally accepted the responsibility. 
All bickering ceased when a reconditioned and strengthened bridge 
was opened in 1883, after the structure had been damaged several 
times by heavy floods. 

The new Orari bridge, which is 681 feet long and twenty-four feet 
wide, was opened on 21 September 1955 and cost £67,000, made up 
of contract price £50,000, steel supplied £10,000, approaches £5,000, 
and protection of the approaches £2,000. This works out at 
approximately £100 a running foot. The 960-feet-long Opihi bridge, 
to which reference has already been made, cost approximately £15 
a running foot, and was the first ferro-concrete bridge built in 
Canterbury. 

Fencing was almost as important an item of construction as the 
building of houses and farm buildings, but until the late 1850’s and 
early 1860’s, boundaries of sheep runs usually followed well-defined 
geographical features or imaginary lines when nature failed to supply 
something more definite. The first fences enclosed small areas round 
homestead gardens, and wool sheds and holding yards, and were 
usually of posts and rails; indeed posts and rails were used for 
enclosing small paddocks, though it is doubtful if any remain in 
South Canterbury today.* Such fences were possible only where 
there were ample supplies of timber, as at Peel forest, Waimate, 
Geraldine and Waihi. Much of the bush in the Pareora gorge 
became material for fences and sheep yards. In the more treeless 
regions along the Waitaki River, some of the first fences were built 
up of stones gathered from hillside and flat, and existing examples 
now border on the road on the north bank of the river after leaving 
Glenavy. Holding yards for stock at some of the accommodation 
houses were made of sods. 

The first record of materials for fencing the Levels run dates from 
1858 when George Rhodes obtained three tons of wire from Lyttelton, 
but little was done before the 1860’s. When William Saltau Davidson 
became manager of the Levels for the New Zealand and Australian 
Land Company he found that only twenty-six miles of fencing had 
been erected on the whole run, an indication of how slowly properties 

* Some post and rail fences in reasonably good condition may be found on 
Banks Peninsula at Little River and in some of the bays. These, no doubt, are 
among the best examples remaining in Canterbury. 
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were divided into paddocks. In October 1864 tenders were called for 
the erection of five miles of fencing 4 from the Opihi River gorge to 
the river Tennaway, on the boundary of Messrs R. and G. Rhodes’ 
run. The fence to be of five wires, with iron standards nine feet 
apart, and about ten straining posts to the mile.’ Another in 1865 
called for the erection of five to six miles of fence ‘ on the Otaio 
River between the runs of David Innes and Edward Elworthy and 
Henry Poingdestre ’. 

Because boundaries had not been established by correct survey, 
notices of fencing a property were advertised in the newspapers. 
This example, inserted by Benjamin Gibson, of Arowhenua, in 
March 1865, is typical of many. After giving details of his property, 
Gibson’s notice continued: 4 I shall, at the expiration of forty-four 
days from date of this notice, erect a wire fence between the above- 
named sections, of post and rail, two wires, ditch and bank.’ 

H. Brown, a visiting Scot who bought the Ashwick run in 1872 
and put Melville Gray in as manager with a one-third share, 
indicated in a letter to his wife how little fencing had been erected 
on the runs at that time. In April 1872 he wrote from Timaru: 
‘ Gray and I took a drive up Burke’s Pass examining the boundaries 
of Ashwick and Three Springs (Kimbell and Buchanan), Sawdon 
(Parkinson’s), and Tekapo. ... I think it would be very desirable 
to fence the boundary on Burke’s Pass and the Opihi river, which 
divides us from Three Springs; also that along the Opuha, between 
us and Sherwood Downs. Six miles of fencing by Hawdon [the man 
from whom Brown bought Ashwick] are now being completed on the 
Sawdon boundary . . . the plains are fenced on the east or Raincliff 
(Mr. Hoare’s) boundary.’ 

Fencing costs deterred property owners from dividing their land 
into workable paddocks, and it was not until the introduction of black 
German wire that anything was done on a large scale. A letter 
written by William Saltau Davidson on 2 July 1869 about fencing 
on the Hakataramea run, which was a Land Company property, 
indicates the cost of the materials used: 4 1 again looked over the 
proposed line of fencing on this station for the enclosure of fattening 
country and have decided on the erection of 30 miles of fencing 
which will give three paddocks containing about 35,000 acres in all. 
The cost of this fence when erected will be from £55 to £58 per mile. 
The six wires consist of the following sizes — viz: 3 No. 8 wires, 
2 No. 9 wires, 1 No. 10 wire. The standards will be 15 feet apart, 
with two intermediate vertical lacings of No. 13 wire.’ 

Barbed wire was at first a curiosity, for on 9 March 1879 
C. G. Tripp wrote from Orari Gorge to a friend in Timaru asking 
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about ‘ some American wire with spikes on it. Can you tell me what 
it costs? I think it is called barb wire.’ 

Sod fences, some of them still in an excellent state of preservation, 
bounded many of the early properties, both before and after the 
introduction of wire, and were expertly constructed. One has given 
its name to a road, Sodwall Road, in the Otaio district. Sods required 
for building such a fence were cut on the angle, as they were when 
required for a house, and property owners were permitted to take 
them from Crown lands where such lands adjoined, as along roads. 
It was customary to pack the sods two to three feet high and then to 
plant gorse along the top, for gorse was highly prized in the early 
days. Young plants were purchased by the hundred without a thought 
of the future possessive golden riot they became through the years. 
Sod and gorse fences, when trimmed and tended, served their 
excellent purpose, but as the supply of labour shrank and wages 
increased, they got out of hand. Today mechanical trimming is 
beginning to restore some order to the former overgrown tangles 
which served as fences and for many years as rabbit warrens. 

One of the oldest existing fencing contracts for South Canterbury 
is dated 29 February 1876 and is signed by C. G. Tripp. This was 
for a combination of sod wall, gorse and wire which, when completed, 
must have created a formidable barrier. The specification were:— 
‘ Sod walls to be 30 inches wide at bottom and 11 inches wide 
at top, 20 inches high, built of double sods and well packed in the 
middle with soil out of the ditch; 2 inches of best soil to be on top 
of the wall. Gorse seed to be sown every week as the wall is 
put up. Ditch on the outside of the wall to be 20 inches deep and 
18 inches wide. 

‘ Fence: five wires high, five stakes and posts to every chain. 
Stakes and posts to be bored with not more than \ inches augur. 
Straining posts every 10 chains. Stakes to be nine feet apart and 
put in ground nine inches and not to be pointed. Posts to be put 
in not less than 2 feet 6 inches. Strainer posts not less than 4 feet, 
to be stayed and well rammed. No. 10 wire to be used.’ 

Such a fence was erected for 13s 6d a chain, including materials, 
or for 6s 3d a chain for labour only. A fence of six plain No. 8 wires 
and one barbed wire, with one standard every two yards and one 
concrete post every eight yards cost £7 5s a chain in 1957, of which 
£5 10s went in the cost of materials. 

Fencing in the high country was a problem overcome in the early 
days by using bullocks and mules to transport the necessary materials 
to sites which had previously been flagged; today that problem is 
overcome by the use of aircraft. Mrs M. Cleave, daughter of one of 
the contractors on the Hakataramea run in the days of the New 
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Old stone bridge, Washdyke, before alteration. From water-colour 
painting by J. C. Wigley about 1954 
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Zealand and Australian Land Company, remembers when mules and 
bullocks carried the fencing materials high up the slopes of the 
Kirkliston Range. Mules were kept to do heavy transport work on 
several South Canterbury runs, including Clayton, Orari Gorge, and 
Mt Peel, where they were used until 1938. These hardy animals not 
only carried wire, posts and standards, but also food for musterers 
and r abb iters and the materials from which many of the boundary 
huts were built. Today aircraft and bulldozers carry materials to the 
higher slopes. In 1952 0. P. Gibson and J. R. Gibson, of Tophouse 
Dusky station, carted fencing materials to a height of 5,000 feet with 
bulldozers and placed them along more than four miles of fence-line. 
One bulldozer pulled the other over the steeper grades. John Scott, 
of Godley Peaks, used the same method when he built a new fence 
over Mistake Hill. In 1953 fencing materials were dropped by aircraft 
along the top of the Whalesback Range. The use of aircraft in the 
high country has now become one of the cheaper methods of high- 
country farming, and a great boon to men with property there by 
reducing both time and costs. Demonstrations given during 1956-57 
showed the most efficient methods of placing and dropping the various 
materials, so that they would not be too much damaged in the process. 

The village pump was a real institution in early Timaru, and 
indeed in many parts of South Canterbury. Despite the number of 
streams and rivers flowing from the high country to the sea between 
the Rangitata and Waitaki Rivers, Timaru’s water supply was neither 
healthy nor adequate. The construction of wells and, later, a race 
to bring water from the gorge of the Pareora River, were enterprises 
of urgent and vital importance to the growing town. The first 
residents, as in other towns, trapped rain-water in casks and tanks 
and then set about digging wells, hauling up the water in buckets on 
a wooden windlass until pumps were installed. This provided only 
an indifferent supply. One of the first private wells was at the 
Royal Hotel, for a time the only well in the town giving a reasonable 
supply of fresh water. Only after fifty-one male residents of Timaru 
petitioned the Provincial Council in October 1864, pointing out 
that the whole town depended on a supply from two wells, was 
Julius Haast despatched to make a geological survey of the area and 
investigate the possibilities of tapping a permanent and abundant 
supply of artesian water. Haast completed his survey by February 
the following year. Although he went into great detail about the 
underlying rock, he offered no definite solution to the problem, 
merely stating that he had found conditions which favoured a supply 
of artesian water and remarking on the excellence of the dolorite 
as a building stone. However, the Provincial Council granted £250 
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towards the cost of sinking a well. Boring began on 2 March 1866 
behind the present Bank of New Zealand building in Stafford Street, 
but the contractor gave up at a depth of seventy feet, though his 
contract called for a well 300 feet deep. Another contractor took 
over but gave up at 106 feet, after which the Borough Council 
undertook the task and sank a well behind the bank site and another 
in Government Town. Private enterprise continued to work, however, 
for in 1865 Fisher and Forsyth, two of the first men to manufacture 
bricks for sale, also offered to sink and brick wells for 10s a foot. 

Only four wells served the town in 1867 and complaints were 
many and persistent, for none of them provided a sufficient supply 
and apparently filled only with surface water after rain. One of these 
wells was just east of the Club Hotel and another was on the roadway 
at the present Crown Hotel. Periods of dry weather grievously 
affected the supply. One complaint in the summer of 1867 was from 
F. W. Stubbs who said that he had sent a man with a dray and 
containers at four o’clock in the morning to the well behind the 
bank site, but after waiting all day the man was unable to fill the 
containers. Arthur Perry also reported sending a man at three 
o’clock, without success. In October that year the recurring problem 
of a water supply received a great burst of publicity when 
Robert Turnbull, an early merchant, reported that miners sinking 
a well for him had driven through fifty-six feet of rock and found an 
abundant supply. The following year Flockton and Company, of the 
Timaru Foundry, offered to supply water to residents from their well 
near the Club Hotel. 

A description of sinking Turnbull’s well was given in the 
Timaru Herald for the benefit of those who proposed such enterprises, 
despite the town’s solid foundations. This stated that the first layer 
of rock was encountered at a depth of twenty-seven feet, after which 
blasting began. Miners worked in an area four feet in diameter. 
As soon as rock was encountered, which was anywhere after reaching 
a depth of twenty feet, a jumping tool was employed. In this instance 
it bored through twenty-one feet of rock after which came a three-feet 
layer of clay. A bed of shingle lay under the clay and, after passing 
through this, good water rose almost to the top of the rock. A two-inch 
pipe with a pump attached was then lowered and the townsfolk were 
able to draw off water. The cost of blasting was £2 a foot, reduced 
to 10s and 12s a foot when the jumping tool was used. 

Dr Thomas Fisher was so concerned by the possible danger to 
public health that in 1870 he issued warnings about using water from 
public wells and urged the necessity for a supply from a source which 
would be dependable, healthy and plentiful. Two years later com¬ 
plaints reached the Borough Council that the well at the corner of 
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Banks and Elizabeth Streets was dry and the lining boards rotten. 
Boring continued to be done privately. About 1899 water was 
obtained for what is now the Timaru Brewery after boring through 
solid rock, but a plentiful and reliable flow of artesian water was not 
tapped until 1904 when a bore driven by the Atlas Milling Company 
produced 1,800 gallons an hour from a depth of 415 feet. 

The originator of the present Timaru water supply was 
James Fraser, a miner, who approached the Borough Council in 1866 
with an offer to supply the town from the Pareora River, twenty-one 
and a half miles away, by constructing an open race two feet deep 
and capable of carrying 300,000 gallons an hour. He demanded a 
monopoly for twenty-one years and asked the Government to com¬ 
pensate land-owners through whose property the race would run. 
After protracted negotiations between the Borough Council and the 
Provincial Government, during which Fraser disappeared and was 
found again only after a long search, the proposal was approved. 
The race was opened in 1874, and judging by reports that year, the 
town’s requirements were exceedingly modest. In a letter to the 
Borough Council concerning the construction of a reservoir from 
which mains were to carry water to the most populous parts of the 
town, E. Thornton, Provincial Engineer, approved of one to hold 
five million gallons. This, he reported, would be ample for years 
to come, as it would guarantee a supply of twenty gallons a head 
for every twenty-four hours. The population of Timaru was then 
estimated at 2,011 inhabitants. Today’s estimates are based on a 
population of 24,000, and water is provided at the rate of eighty-eight 
gallons a person every twenty-four hours, with a total annual con¬ 
sumption of 722 million gallons. 

Because Fraser’s race was unsatisfactory a new race was con¬ 
structed in 1881, with head-works in the lower Pareora gorge. 
An increased supply was assured from an enlarged reservoir, for 
which there was a ceremonial opening that year on 16 December. 
In 1939 the race was replaced by a sixteen-inch pipe, the intake for 
which was higher up the gorge from the original dam. At the time 
of writing plans are in hand to increase the city’s reservoir storage 
from nineteen million gallons to sixty-nine millions. Water still 
comes from the upper Pareora River, the catchment area for which 
is a tract of 15,000 acres of country about Mt Nimrod in the Hunters 
Hills. Problems similar to those of Timaru, but on a lesser scale, 
have been overcome by Geraldine, Temuka and Waimate, for an 
increasing population requires an increased store of fresh water to 
meet both daily needs and the emergency of fire. 
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In a more leisurely age the Timaru water works were inspected 
each year by members of the Council and their friends. This was a 
social occasion for those making the expedition in horse-drawn 
vehicles, with a picnic in the gorge near the dam. In 1899 the 
account of the inspection included observations on the number of 
dead gum trees along the route because of the exceptionally heavy 
frosts that winter, but the larch plantations had not been affected. 



Chapter 14 


Accommodation 


Accommodation houses followed the line of the earliest tracks and 
the main road which grew from them. Before 1857 any traveller 
making a journey through South Canterbury slept under the stars 
among the tussocks, or obtained shelter at the tiny homesteads of the 
first few runholders. They were welcomed, but often proved to be 
rather difficult guests, for food supplies in the 1850’s were purchased 
on an annual basis. In 1855 J. B. A. Acland, newly arrived in 
Canterbury and working for John Hayhurst on his station on the 
Ashburton River, wrote to his parents in England: 4 The entertaining 
of travellers is a very severe tax on the sheep-owners who live on 
the high roads.’ 

The first Rhodes cottage, built under the cliffs, housed a number 
of early travellers to Timaru, one of them Henry Sewell who made 
the southern journey in January-February 1856 and slept there for 
one night, all alone in a solitary and deserted house on the sea-shore 
lately occupied by Rhodes as a station house, but which he has just 
abandoned It was for a brief period afterwards to become the first 
accommodation house in Timaru, conducted by Samuel Williams and 
his wife until a hotel was built for him by the Rhodes brothers. 
After George Rhodes left the beach cottage and moved to another at 
the Levels, he was so frequently asked by travellers for food and 
shelter that he built an accommodation house for them at Arowhenua 
and paid a man to tend it, according to Mrs Woodhouse in 
George Rhodes of the Levels. 

This lack of accommodation was a source of complaint for years, 
and at a time when increasing numbers of travellers, including 
Government officials and surveyors, and men in search of land, were 
making their way south. Such complaints added to the growing files 
of the Canterbury Provincial Council and forced it to make provision 
for the travelling public of the day. Thus began the accommodation 
houses which were first established at recognised river crossings 
on reserves recommended by Edward Dobson and Thomas Cass 
when they made an inspection tour on horseback in 1858. Private 
enterprise was already in the field at some of the rivers, but the 
accommodation was miserable and undesirable for the most part. 
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Ultimately a chain of accommodation houses stretched from the 
Rangitata to the Waitaki along what is for the most part the old 
overland route, except where it has been improved and straightened 
to meet the requirements of modern transport. 

Those first proprietors, few of them apparently with any talent 
for their calling, served in a multiplicity of roles, according to the 
conditions under which they obtained licences. (See Appendix V.) 
In addition to providing beds and food they acted as ferrymen, using 
either punts or horses as transport; their houses also served as post 
offices for the surrounding district, staging depots for coaches, and 
the licensees had to assist in maintaining law and order if called upon 
to do so by police officials. One of their most important functions, 
however, was to provide holding yards for stock and horses, for these 
houses soon became the accepted overnight halts for drovers and 
their flocks. 

Proprietors of those first accommodation houses were granted 
conditional licences to sell liquor, but this privilege was so grossly 
abused that complaints of bad behaviour rained on the authorities 
and caused frequent changes. Robert Booth, who visited South 
Canterbury in 1859, has left a grim picture of an accommodation 
house on the Waitaki a few miles west of the present Glenavy: ‘ The 
house comprised one room with a closet or bar off it. In the room, 
which was well enough when lit up by a good fire, we supped together 
round a rough table with boxes from the bar for seats; our food the 
usual description, the junk of mutton boiled with lumps of dough 
called damper, and the landlady produced some plates, while we used 
our own clasp knives. Soon after, our weary bodies were strewn 
over the floor wherever we could individually select a fairly even spot, 
and the landlady, I believe, retired into the bar.’ This was almost as 
bad as George Henry Parlby’s house on the Selwyn River, one of the 
first to be opened on the plains and from which he was soon removed 
because of complaints. These ill-conducted houses, the rendezvous 
not only of travellers but of station hands who welcomed any kind 
of civilisation and companionship in their loneliness, brought a 
violent protest from Edward Dobson, the Provincial Engineer, when 
he urged the Government to make some desirable changes: ‘The 
practice of allowing ferries to be kept as appendages to grog-shops, 
miscalled houses of accommodation, is not one calculated to promote 
the comfort of travellers,’ he wrote in an official report. 

The increase in travellers as roads were better defined, and the 
introduction of coaches which made the journey less tiresome, slowly 
brought with them improvements in the standard of accommodation. 
Moreover Government inspectors and the police were obliged to 
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report on the conduct of these houses, and the state of beds and 
bedding frequently caused adverse comment and reproof. From these 
earliest houses, however, grew many of the hotels which serve the 
public today, and it may be interesting to recall that some of the 
townships of South Canterbury sprang up near accommodation house 
and ferry sites at river crossings. 

Captain Henry Cain must have accommodated guests in his home 
in Timaru, for he was the first applicant for a publican’s licence there. 
This was advertised on 9 April 1858 by 6 Henry Cain, storekeeper, 
house in his own occupation \* Samuel Williams, who used the 
Rhodes cottage on the beach for a brief period as an accommodation 
house, did not apply until a fortnight later. Others who made 
application at the same time, obviously with a view to taking oppor¬ 
tunity by the forelock when such houses were first mooted, were 
John Giles, bushman, for a house on the Orari, and Joseph Deans, 
bushman, for a house 6 on the Opihi at Arowhenua These men 
were granted provisional licences, but Williams, the only man to 
describe himself as a publican, was granted a publican’s licence, 
having previously served the public without one. By June the 
following year, when all licences throughout Canterbury were 
renewed and some order was being established in the conduct of 
public houses, two hotels were open for business in Timaru. Williams 
was mine host of the Timaru Hotel in George Street, next to Beswick’s 
store, and Thomas Dunn had opened the Royal Hotel. The hotel 
conducted by Williams had been built by the Rhodes brothers, but 
he owned the furniture. 

By 1859 accommodation was improving, in number if not in 
quality. David Pollard had opened an accommodation house on the 
Pareora in the original Harris and Innes homestead; John Giles was 
still on the Orari but now had beds for fourteen travellers and 
stabling for five horses. The chain of houses was almost complete 
and the reserves gazetted by T861, with many changes in licences. 
Conditional licences were granted that year to James Ffitch, who took 
over the Pareora house; Robert Marshall, on the south bank of the 
Rangitata near the present Arundel, where he remained for several 
years; Joseph Ward, who was still on the Rangitata; William Stranks, 
on the Orari; Henry Wilson, who continued for several years to 
operate the most efficient house and ferry on the Waitangi; 

* When Alfred Cox and his wife and family arrived at Timaru in the brig 
Spry in 1857, the ladies of the party and the children 1 were hospitably received 9 
by Cain for the night. The men stayed at Williams’s ‘ public house \ Cox was 
on his way to Raukapuka, at Geraldine, where William du Moulin was already 
established. 
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John Albert Young, on the Arowhenua; Joseph Henry Deans, who 
had moved to the north bank of the Temuka, site of the later Crown 
Hotel; William Benjamin Jones, on the Makikihi; George Gibbs, fi at 
a point on the line of the road to the Mackenzie Country \ fourteen 
miles from Timaru; and William Butterworth, after a brief period 
on the Pareora, for a house on the Opawa, possibly the beginning of 
what is now Albury.* James Noonan received a conditional licence 
for a house 4 at Cabbage Tree Flat, Burkes Pass ’, in June 1861, but 
was drowned on the 16th of that month while crossing the Tengawai 
River. Conditions governing the licence which was to operate from 
1 July 1861, required him to maintain four beds for travellers and 
yards for holding fifty cattle and 2,000 sheep. After Noonan’s death 
James Burgess applied for the licence and conducted a public house 
at Burkes Pass for many years. There is no record of when Noonan 
established his accommodation house at Burkes Pass, but the news¬ 
paper accounts of his death referred to him as 4 the keeper of the 
accommodation house at Cabbage Tree Creek, Burkes Pass’, which 
was also the address given by Burgess in subsequent applications. 
It probably stood near the site of the present hotel. 

One of the more interesting regulations which concerned the 
licensees of these first accommodation houses and hotels was that a 
light must be kept burning, and visible from any part of the country 
round the building, from sunset to sunrise — a wise precaution for 
travellers who were abroad after dark and for those who might lose 
their way by going overland through the then unroaded country. 
Even as late at 1872 publicans were fined for not maintaining these 
night lights. A request in 1882 that they be discontinued was refused 
by the licensing authorities, but the custom died out soon afterwards 
and only entrance-door lights were required. 

Until the railway removed the necessity for spending nights at 
wayside stopping places during a long journey, accommodation 
houses continued to open along the principal inland traffic routes and 
at centres of industry, but by the 1860’s the term 4 house ’ had in 
many places given way to 4 hotel ’ or 4 inn A charming hotel which 
was built and opened by John A. Young in 1863 near the river at 
Winchester later became ‘The Fisherman’s Rest’. There was an 
echo of the homeland in some of the names, such as the 4 Sawyers 
Arms’, a hostelry which served Waihi Bush before it became 

♦ Butterworth’s house, which is still standing, was a recognised calling place 
for travellers moving in and out of the Mackenzie Country through the 
Mackenzie Pass. On 20 April 1862, F. W. Teschemaker and his mother, both 
on horseback, spent the night ‘ at Butterworth’s on the Opawa ’, when returning 
from Timaru to Haldon. 






















Burkes Pass Hotel in the early 1900’s 
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Woodbury. This house was opened with 6 a grand ball ’ on 12 March 
1866, by which time two sawmills were working in the forest nearby. 
That same year W. Ross improved the accommodation at Haka- 
taramea, where the ferry crossed the Waitaki, by building a house of 
stone blocks above the river, but both house and garden have since 
been washed away. W. Bennett opened a house in Pleasant Valley, 
Geraldine, in 1866 to cater for the needs of the sawmillers and their 
families, and in December the following year John Merry, formerly 
of Hakataramea, opened a house at ‘ Hook Creek, Waimate \ 

When a coach service was inaugurated from Waimate to the 
Hakataramea Valley along the north bank of the Waitaki, a group of 
cob buildings near the junction of the Penticotico stream with the 
river served as accommodation house and staging post. The house 
itself, now standing on property owned by J. Douglas Mcllraith, of 
Glenmac station, is remarkably well preserved. There is no precise 
date when the building was erected. H. J. Le Cren, who purchased 
many small properties along the first road lines, held this particular 
section of thirty acres in 1872 and transferred it to James Patterson 
in 1883.* 

The presence of hotels was regarded as a sign of progress, even 
in 1865. A report from Saltwater creek in September that year 
observed that c as evidence of the progress of this district we may 
mention that about twelve months ago there was one wretched mud 
habitation on the flat at Saltwater Creek; now there are some 
comfortable residences, besides two hotels.’ One of these, the 
‘ Sportsman’s Arms ’, sited about 100 yards north of the creek, 
maintained a pleasure craft for trips across the lagoon. 

The first woman in Canterbury to obtain and hold a licence for 
both house and ferry was Mary Ann Marshall who from 1865 
conducted such an enterprise on the upper Rangitata, west of the 
present Arundel bridge. Years afterwards this house, so well con¬ 
ducted when it first opened, fell on evil days and became a ‘ grog 
shop ’ for station workers and drovers until it ceased to exist.f 

* To this day the section and three others adjoining it are known as 
Patterson’s paddocks. Clay for the house and stables was obtained from a cliff 
at the mouth of the Penticotico stream. During 1935-36 the Mcllraith family 
replaced a shingle roof with corrugated iron and so helped to preserve the 
original cob. 

t More than eighty years ago, when L. 0. H. Tripp and his cousin, 
A. N. Blakiston, of Geraldine, were youths, they called at this house one 
week-end and found it full of drunken men, some of them lying asleep in the 
passage-way, others fighting in the yard. The proprietor’s wife, fearing the boys 
might be assaulted, secured them in a back room, but they escaped through a 
window and fled. Their adventure belongs to an age when workers on runs 
and in sawmills spent their cheques at the less reputable country hotels and 
drinking houses. 
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Competition for hotel trade was spirited in the early days and 
each house attempted to provide some special attraction. In February 
1860 Samuel Williams advertised that he would move into his new 
hotel, ‘ the Timaru New Hotel ’, on 1 March. Stabling ‘ would be 
carefully attended to ’ and there would be ‘ a well-grassed paddock 
of 30 acres for stock a reminder to the present generation of what 
the country looked like at the intersection of George and Stafford 
Streets just on a century ago. A few months after the opening of this 
hotel, which was an occasion for much ceremony, Williams adver¬ 
tised: ‘A select Harmonica Meeting is held here every Wednesday 
and Saturday evening. Chair taken at 8 o’clock. George M. Clark, 
Chairman.’ From this hotel there was 4 a pleasant view of the 
country round, as well as the sea All this activity was to counter 
opposition from W. G. Allen who, in July 1860, took over the Royal 
Hotel with some style and considerable feasting. He informed his 
customers that he stocked only the best beer, wine and spirits, and 
offered other inducements 4 to those who may honour the establish¬ 
ment with their patronage \ This hotel became the coach terminus, 
with Cobb and Company’s stables nearby and opening into Cain’s 
Terrace. The first Timaru Fire Brigade met at the Royal in the 
1870’s and there received its original issue of hatchets and badges. 

Williams seems to have been unfortunate with his hotel venture, 
and the old whaler’s fondness for grog caused his frequent 
appearance before the magistrate. A man who bore him a grudge 
set fire to the back parlour of the hotel, the flames reaching ‘ almost 
to the calico ceiling’ by the time Williams discovered it.* Then, 
almost two years to the day it was opened, the hotel was burned to 
the ground. A new hotel was built and remains in part to this day 
as the Club Hotel, but Williams gave up the licence in February 1865 
and left the town. Another well-known resident of the early days, 
Strongwork Morrison, left the shipping and landing service and took 
over the Ship Hotel on 22 July 1869. At that time the hotels 
clustered about Stafford Street and the streets leading to the beach. 

Until 1861 applications for accommodation house and hotel 
licences were issued from Christchurch, but that year authority was 
delegated to a South Canterbury Licensing Committee. Timaru 
publicans celebrated the change-over by giving a dinner on 20 May 
1862, the anniversary of the event. Visitors’ books were instituted 

* Hugh Williams, who set fire to the hotel because he was refused liquor, was 
tried in Christchurch, found guilty and sentenced to death. The judge stated 
that the decision as to whether or not this sentence would he carried out 
rested with the Governor. 
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in 1863 with the object of keeping a stricter watch on travellers, and 
the threat of severe penalties ensured their use at all houses. 

Because they were the only buildings available, except perhaps 
wool sheds and wool stores, the first hotels and accommodation 
houses for many years served as community centres in the true sense 
of the word. One of their more melancholy uses is recalled by the 
report of a public meeting held in the 6 Shearers Arms at Arowhenua ’ 
on 15 June 1859 which thanked ‘ the gentlemen who recovered and 
interred the body of Joseph Scott’, who had been drowned while 
crossing the river. Until the population increased sufficiently to 
warrant the erection of separate halls and offices, all public bodies 
and committees met at the hotels and their meetings were frequently 
preceded by elaborate dinners at five o’clock in the afternoon. Dances 
and musical and dramatic entertainments were held in the hotels and 
anniversary dinners were a feature until interest waned in the 1870’s. 
Country hotels lured week-end guests with promises of special dinners 
on Saturdays and Sundays. Those in the Orari-Winchester-Temuka 
area became celebrated for their special services, including horse 
transport, during the trout-fishing season throughout the 1880’s and 
1890’s when South Canterbury offered the finest sport of that kind 
in New Zealand. 

The six o’clock closing of today applied only from 1 December 
1917. Before that ten o’clock closing prevailed for many years 
but in earlier times closing hours were loosely regulated, sometimes 
to suit the need of a particular district. In June 1882 the licensing 
authorities permitted all but one hotel in Timaru to remain open 
until midnight, but members expressed the hope that the Licensing 
Act would be amended to force all hotels to close at 11 p.m. 
Competition forced publicans to keep their houses open until a late 
hour, but in 1883 ten o’clock closing had been generally accepted, 
and continued until 1917. 

Prohibition was a bitterly contested issue until the 1914-18 war 
pushed it so far into the background that it has never emerged with 
its old vigour. This campaign was most violent for a decade 
beginning in 1899, when L. M. Isitt, T. E. Taylor and other leaders 
of the movement toured the country advocating the prohibition of 
intoxicating liquor. Both Isitt and Taylor addressed large meetings 
throughout South Canterbury in 1900 and thereafter before each 
Parliamentary election, drawing large and frequently noisy and 
demonstrative audiences. 
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The first Hermitage in the Mt Cook region, a name which it re¬ 
tained for more than sixty years, was opened by F. F. C. Huddleston * 
in 1885. As late as May that year he was offering 6 shake-downs ’ 
to a few visitors and had applied for a liquor licence. The progress 
and early history of this establishment occupied considerable space 
in the columns of the Timaru Herald , which published the complaints 
of visitors about the lack of accommodation of any kind, and in the 
remaining diaries of Francis Hayter, lessee of the Rollesby run and 
first secretary of a company of South Canterbury businessmen and 
runholders formed to open up the alpine region and build an 
accommodation house. Huddleston was also the first Government 
ranger appointed for that area, and the notice referring to this stated 
that he 4 has lately bought a small section at the base of the Mueller 
glacier for the purpose of providing an accommodation house for 
tourists ’. That was in November 1884. By February 1885 a visitor 
expressed his pleasure about the accommodation he had been afforded 
by Huddleston, evidently a 6 shake-down ’. Two months later 
the Timaru Herald reported that the building had been roofed in, 
and said that 4 the shake-downs had been acceptable and com¬ 
fortable ’. On 7 April the same newspaper reported that the hotel 
was on the eve of completion and a stream of tourists could be 
expected, and gave details of its site, 4 in the valley of the Hooker, 
seven miles from Birch Hill. ... It has substantial cob walls, the 
best material for a cold climate, is roofed with iron and match- 
lined, contains one storey and eleven rooms, including lavatories.’ 
Huddleston had been allowed a small sum by the Mackenzie County 
to form a road from Birch Hill to the Hermitage, and by the spring 
it was hoped to have a track all the way from Timaru, 4 nothing 
having been done from Dark’s old out-station to Birch Hill’. 
However, the announcement was premature. The Hermitage had not 
been completed by May and a few visitors were still using 
4 shake-downs ’. By 1886 the roof was on and visitors were in, and 
Huddleston was employing a married couple at £60 a year. He con¬ 
tinued to manage the Hermitage until 1894, but it never paid a 
dividend. The Government took over the building in September 
1895 and in 1912 added twenty rooms to it. A flood the following 
year undermined this annexe and damaged the building so badly that 
a new one was built two miles south on a terrace beside Governors 
Bush. This was opened in January 1914. Soon a small village of 
cottages for guides and employees and members of the transport 

* Although the earliest records state that Huddleston purchased the land on 
which the first Hermitage stood, the whole venture must have been taken over 
by the company which retained him as manager. 
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service grew up round the main building, which was enlarged as 
tourist traffic increased. In 1922 the Government leased the 
Hermitage to the Mt Cook Motor Company for twenty years, and 
resumed control of the building in 1944.* Extensive alterations were 
completed in 1956, but unfortunately the Hermitage was gutted by 
fire on 16 September 1957. A new building, described as a lodge, 
was opened on 29 May 1958 on the former site. 

Inns which provided accommodation, ferry service and staging 
coach depots for Mackenzie Country travellers were built at Tekapo 
and Pukaki where the rivers of those names emerged from the lakes. 
The Pukaki Inn, which began modestly with five rooms, originally 
stood on the north-east bank of the outlet. E. A. Fitzgerald, the 
mountaineer, spent a night there in 1895 on his way to Mt Cook and 
apparently had good reason to complain, as he and his party slept 
on the floors of the crowded rooms. The present Pukaki Inn was 
built when a dam was constructed to control the lake water as part of 
the Waitaki hydro-electric power scheme, and in it the pioneering 
atmosphere of the Mackenzie Country has been retained by the use 
of old vehicle wheels, carriage lamps, lanterns, bullock yokes and 
pins, and many photographs. The original Tekapo Inn was also at 
the site of the ferry, and through the years became a popular holiday 
resort. Some time between June 1916 and June 1918 the licence was 
purchased by Mrs A. E. Burnett, wife of T. D. Burnett, and allowed 
to lapse, after which a new hotel was built and continued as an 
unlicensed house until the building was condemned after the lake 
level was raised by damming the river as part of the hydro-electric 
power scheme. A new hotel was being built at Tekapo in 1957. 

The most recently built of the larger hotels in South Canterbury 
is the Grosvenor, in Timaru, which was erected in 1915 to replace one 
destroyed by fire. One of Waimate’s early hotels, the Criterion, 
closed its doors on 8 March 1957 after serving the public for seventy- 
eight years. It was built and opened in 1879, the year after fire 
destroyed most of the Waimate forest. A new hotel, with a Twentieth- 
Century look, has taken its place. 

* The Mt Cook Motor Company continues to run a motor passenger and mail 
service to the Hermitage and also to the southern lakes from its base in Timaru. 
The present chairman is H. R. Wigley, son of R. L. Wigley, who was so closely 
associated for many years with the Hermitage and other tourist resorts. 
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Political 


South Canterbury’s first political representation was as part of the 
Christchurch Country District which, when originally constituted, 
included the whole of the Canterbury Province beyond the towns of 
Christchurch and Lyttelton and the district of Akaroa, In 1853 this 
vast, sparsely populated area had two representatives in the General 
Assembly, then meeting in Auckland, and four in the newly-created 
Canterbury Provincial Council, whose first Superintendent was 
James Edward FitzGerald. The following year Robert Heaton Rhodes, 
Akaroa’s representative in the Provincial Council, possibly with an 
eye to future development in the south, where he and his brother 
George had already established the Levels station, protested that 
fifty-eight people living between the Rakaia and Waitangi Rivers 
were not represented and would not register as electors so long as 
they formed part of the Christchurch Country District. It was the 
first of many protests against the lack of political representation 
in the south. 

As with the remainder of New Zealand, then a Colony of the 
Crown, the small and scattered population was governed by a clumsy 
system of two parliaments, a Provincial Council elected by each 
province for its own government, and a General Assembly which 
passed certain laws applicable to the country as a whole, such as 
defence, but was concerned chiefly with passing on and applying 
instructions from the Home Government. This existed until the 
abolition of provincial government in 1876. 

From its creation in 1853, the Canterbury Provincial Council 
controlled all public works such as roading, bridging, surveys, 
communications, for the day of local body administration had not 
yet dawned. Requests for such undertakings were made to the 
Council and, if agreement was reached, undertaken by contract and. 
quite frequently, paid for by grants of Crown land. Road and 
drainage contractors obtained large areas of land in this way in 
the early days. 

South Canterbury’s first political and public body representatives 
were almost exclusively runholders and a few of the first businessmen 
to establish themselves in Timaru and Temuka. It was these men. 
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during the first decade of settlement, who made known to higher 
authority the necessity for making life a little easier by the provision 
of better and speedier communications with the outside world. The 
Canterbury electoral roll of 1855 bore the names of only eight men 
eligible to vote in the South Pastoral District, or Timaru, as the 
region was variously known. These were Henry du Moulin (Timaru), 
station manager; his brother, William du Moulin (Timaru), shep¬ 
herd; William Hornbrook (Timaru), stock-owner; David Innes 
(near Timaru), runholder; John Willoughby Mallock (Grampian 
Hills), stock-owner; Robert Heaton Rhodes (Rhodes’s Bay), 
stock-owner; George Rhodes (Rhodes’s Bay), stock-holder, and 
Michael John Burke (Market Place, Lyttelton), runholder. Although 
George Rhodes had been living in South Canterbury for some time, 
he did not nominate Timaru as his place of residence until 1857 and 
his name continued to appear on the Lyttelton roll for some years 
after that. 

It is obvious that several of the early runholders did not bother 
to apply for registration as electors, for the roll of 1857 contained 
only a few additional names, though places of residence had changed. 
The du Moulins then appeared as residents of the Talbot Forest; and 
George Buchanan, of Blue Cliffs, Otaio, stock-owner; Philip Lloyd 
Francis, living near Timaru, stock-owner; William Dunnage, near 
Timaru, stock-owner; Thomas Quaid, Pareora, labourer; and 
Saul Shreever [Shrives], of Timaru, farm bailiff, were the new¬ 
comers. J. B. A. Acland and C. G. Tripp both appeared on the 
Christchurch roll. Quaid, who owned a section in the forest at 
Geraldine, was the first labourer to register as an elector in 
South Canterbury. 

The qualifications for voting for both political and local body 
representatives were based on the ownership of property.* Electors 
made application to returning officers who checked their qualifica¬ 
tions, received objections and afterwards published the approved list 
of electors in the newspapers. This usually brought a further crop 
of objections and the names of those removed from the rolls were 
also published. Applicants had to appear before the returning 
officer to substantiate their claims in person.! The first returning 
officer for the 6 South Pastoral District of Canterbury ’ was 

* Voting was actually based on the letting value of property. If the net 
annual value did not exceed £25 the owner was entitled to one vote; £25 to £50, 
two votes; £50 to £100, three votes; £100 to £200, four votes; more than £200, 
five votes. This gave the large property owner a considerable advantage at 
election time. 

t Several owners of considerable property were refused permission to vote for 
not complying with the regulations. In 1860 C. 0. Torlesse, a Justice of the 
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Robert Heaton Rhodes, whose appointment was gazetted on 12 June 
1856, and he made the round of his district on horseback. Early 
electoral rolls, most of them held by the General Assembly Library 
in Wellington, are historically important in giving the places of 
residence, occupation and full names of individuals, though the names 
were often curiously and indifferently spelt, even on the revised rolls. 

As a result of a report by a select committee, the Timaru Electoral 
District was created on 28 May 1857 and was allowed one repre¬ 
sentative on the Provincial Council in Christchurch. The only 
candidate for this honour was John Studholme, of Waimate, who 
attended his first meeting on 20 June 1858, and whose election greatly 
increased the numbers on the district roll. He resigned office in 
1859 and was succeeded by George Duncan Lockhart, who held the 
lease of large areas of the Hakataramea country and was soon 
demanding access roads to that region and to the Mt Cook district. 
He was followed in 1860 by Robert Wilkin, the man primarily 
responsible for the subdivision of South Canterbury into four 
districts, thus giving it a more just and equitable representation in 
the Provincial Council. 

Polling places were few and far between and the exercise of a vote 
frequently meant a whole day in the saddle to reach the polling 
booth. In 1859, and for some years afterwards, there were only four 
in South Canterbury, Belfield Woollcombe’s office in Timaru, the 
Studholme homestead at Waimate, Alfred Cox’s homestead at 
Geraldine and the home of J. D. Rogers on the Hinds River. By 1862 
there were still only four, three of them in the wool sheds of Cox, 
Studholme, and E. G. Stericker, near Burkes Pass, and the magis¬ 
trate’s office in Timaru. By that time the Hinds River was no longer 
the northern boundary of the district, which had been moved south 
to the Rangitata. Ratepayers’ rolls were displayed at these places, 
as well as in the first shops and accommodation houses, and later 
in hotels. 

Some of the earliest elections, both for Provincial Council and 
General Assembly members, had the air of family reunions, for they 
meant a meeting of the community and an occasion for the exchange 
of news. There was little in principle between the two parties, Liberal 
and Conservative, as the pioneers had known them in Britain, only a 
slight modification for the Colony and the demands of the particular 
district. When Charles Newton gave up his seat in the Provincial 


Peace and a large land-owner, was struck off the roll because he did not appeal 
personally to support the claims he had signed. This accounts for the absence 
of well-known names from the South Canterbury rolls. 
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Council as representative of the Mt Cook district in 1864, a few 
electors met at W. Parkerson’s wool shed near Burkes Pass to elect 
his successor. Thomas Teschemaker proposed John Hall, Henry Ford 
seconded the nomination, and F. W. Teschemaker declared him 
elected, after which 6 a large company sat down to a sumptuous 
luncheon in a marquee erected near the wool shed \ Hall was the 
only candidate and he did not even attend the meeting. 

Occasionally some special event lent an air of excitement to an 
election, as in 1875 when Edward Wakefield and John Hayhurst 
contested the newly constituted Geraldine electorate for the General 
Assembly, thus giving South Canterbury three men in the House of 
Representatives. These candidates each polled 102 votes and party 
feeling, which by that time had developed, was running high in 
Temuka and Geraldine, the two chief centres of population in the 
electorate. Voting ended at four o’clock in the afternoon, a little after 
Wakefield had arrived from Christchurch by special train. When the 
results were announced Hayhurst’s supporters went about the Temuka 
streets shouting 6 Down with Wakefield * Down with wool \ 
Woollcombe, who was the returning officer and familiarly known as 
* Daddy ’, ordered a recount, but the voting was still even. He there¬ 
fore gave his casting vote in favour of Wakefield, to the combined 
cheers of supporters and the howls of objection from between five 
hundred and six hundred people who were present. 

When South Canterbury was divided into four districts in 1861, 
on the suggestion of Wilkin, it provoked a long discussion in the 
Provincial Council but was finally carried through. During the 
debate the names of two districts were changed — Orari became 
Geraldine, and Mt Cook was changed officially to Mackenzie, which 
it has since retained, but the motion to have that district abolished 
because only seven eligible voters were resident there was defeated. 
This attitude towards politics did not apply wholly to the Mt Cook 
region. In 1862 W. K. Macdonald of Orari deplored the fact that 
so few people took any interest in the elections. Even those living 
within easy riding distance of Cox’s wool shed at Raukapuka had not 
voted, he said. A year earlier, when names were required for a 
petition to the General Assembly concerning the creation of South 
Canterbury as a separate province, there were scarcely sufficient 
names on the roll to comply with the legal requirements. 

In 1866 South Canterbury’s representatives on the Provincial 
Council were increased by the creation of two new districts, Seadown, 
to which E. G. Stericker was elected, and Waimate, for which 
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George Buckley was the first and only representative,* Timaru, 
smarting with indignation because of the Provincial Council’s 
neglect, refused to elect a representative for one session in 1868, but 
relented the following year and sent A. G. Horton. That year 
Geraldine and Seadown, because of their increased population, were 
allowed to send two members each, which they continued to do until 
the abolition of the Provincial Council. 

Before 1879 only men holding property of a certain value were 
able to vote and were permitted to exercise that privilege in any 
electorate in which they held property, providing they could reach 
the polling booths in time, but an Act of Parliament that year gave 
every male of twenty-one and upwards political rights subject to 
certain residential qualifications. In 1889 the principle of one man, 
one vote, was established by law. Women received the vote in 
1893 and exercised it for the first time at a general election on 
28 November that year. After being spurned for so many years, 
political parties soon began to woo them as useful allies — labour, 
in the hope of increasing its strength; the prohibitionists, in an effort 
to end the sale of liquor; the Bible in Schools movement, in an 
attempt to achieve its ambitions, and so on. 

With the abolition of provincial government in 1876, the 
political life of the country became more stable, less costly and more 
satisfactory because of the uniformity it achieved.! Instead of a 
multiplicity of laws and ordinances all differently administered, the 
General Assembly in Wellington enacted legislation for the country 
as a whole, though it was some years before consolidation of the law 
was made possible by the repeal of existing provincial legislation. 
Electoral districts were no longer confined to the provinces, but were 
dictated, as they are today, by the trend of population and this, 
through the years, has meant constant change. The centralisation of 
government also tended to remove the cause of petty jealousies which 
the several provincial councils had provoked. Members representing 
the districts of South Canterbury at the last session of the Provincial 
Council in Christchurch in 1875 were: J. Hay and T. 0. Rayner, 

* George Buckley, who married a sister of Allan McLean of Waikakahi, was 
very early in business in Lyttelton in partnership with Edmund Simmonds 
Dalgety and James Rattray. Until 30 June 1864, when the partnership was 
dissolved, they traded as Dalgety, Buckley and Company in Canterbury, and 
Dalgety, Rattray and Company in Otago. 

t As early as 1867 Sefton Moorhouse, Superintendent of Canterbury, thought 
that the days of provincial government had ended their usefulness. He proposed 
that the provincial system be replaced by district road boards, the chairmen of 
which were to constitute a central council, the chairman of that council to 
become the chief executive officer. This was only repeating the undesirable 
features of the provincial system, and was never accepted. 
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Geraldine; A. Perry and R. Turnbull, Seadown; J. W. White, 
Timaru; F. W. Teschemaker, Waitangi; George Buckley, Waimate; 
and G. B. Parker, Mt Cook. (See Appendix VII.) 

Only one Superintendent of the province, William Rolleston, was 
closely associated with South Canterbury, though he had never visited 
the district before the disastrous Timaru fire of 1868. He held office 
from 1865 until provincial government was abolished, after which he 
continued his political career in the House of Representatives, where 
he represented several electorates, including Geraldine in 1885. After 
Rolleston lost the Riccarton seat by one vote at the 1899 election, he 
retired to his 1,600-acre farm on the south bank of the Rangitata 
River, where he died on 8 February 1903. He was one of the 
more enlightened politicians of the early days and a man with a 
distinguished cultural background. His son, Frank Rolleston, repre¬ 
sented Timaru from 1922 to 1928 and under the Coates administra¬ 
tion held the portfolios of Attorney General, Minister of Justice, and 
Minister of Defence. 

South Canterbury’s separate identity was not established in the 
General Assembly until 1860, when New Zealand was divided into 
forty-three electorates, of which Timaru was the thirty-ninth, with one 
representative. Its northern boundary was then the south bank of the 
Rakaia River, where it joined the Cheviot electorate, on the east by 
the sea, on the west and south by a line from Mt Cook to Lake Pukaki, 
thence by Lake Pukaki to the Waitaki River to its mouth. Only 
thirty-six electors voted for their first representative, Francis Jollie, 
of Peel Forest, who defeated Henry Poingdestre, of Blue Cliffs, by 
four votes. As this was the first General Assembly election held in 
the district, the Lyttelton Times devoted more space than usual to 
South Canterbury affairs. Nominations were accepted at the Court¬ 
house in Timaru on 22 March 1861, after Belfield Woollcombe, the 
returning officer, had read the writs and called on the assembled 
electors to exercise their choice. W. K. Macdonald, in a long speech, 
nominated Jollie. Alfred Cox seconded him and was sufficiently brief 
to make the crowd laugh. James King, owner at that time of Otipua 
run, then proposed Poingdestre whose nomination was seconded by 
Dr T. Ottery Rayner, of Temuka. Both candidates then addressed 
the assembled electors, after which Woollcombe called for a show of 
hands. Those present favoured Poingdestre, but Jollie’s supporters 
called for a poll. This was held on 25 March at five booths, one each 
at Timaru, the Mt Cook district, Waimatemate, Ashburton and 
Raukapuka. Jollie was elected with a total of twenty votes against 
Poingdestre’s sixteen. This was the first occasion on which political 
addresses were made to electors in South Canterbury. Candidates 
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for many years usually propagated their views in the columns of the 
newspapers because their electorates were so large. 

The first division of territory came in 1866 with the creation of 
two districts, Timaru, for which Alfred Cox was elected, and Glad¬ 
stone, which was taken by Jollie. Ten years later South Canterbury 
returned three members by the creation of Geraldine as a separate 
electorate. Edward Wakefield was elected its first representative and 
at a time when he was editor of the Timaru Herald . Waimate was 
added in 1882 and William Jukes Steward began his long association 
with that electorate, ending only when he was appointed to the 
Legislative Council (now abolished) in 1912. The first reduction 
came in 1888 when Geraldine disappeared in a change of boundaries 
brought about by the increased population in the North Island. Since 
that time there have been fairly regular changes and electoral 
boundaries have extended north and south beyond the confines of 
the district. The most recent change, announced in 1956, abolished 
the Oamaru electorate and greatly altered the South Canterbury 
electorates. Timaru, which has been held by the Rev. Clyde Carr 
since 1928 was enlarged to take in areas north, south and west of the 
city, the northern boundary extending as far as the Opihi River, and 
on the south to the northern bank of the Pareora. The Waimate 
electorate, held by A. J. Davey after the death of D. C. Kidd in 1955, 
was given the name of Waitaki and so leaves only the name Timaru 
of the original electorates. Waitaki now includes the town of Oamaru, 
but excludes Geraldine and Temuka which have been added to the 
Ashburton electorate. These are boundary changes brought about 
by the density of population. 

The first South Canterbury-born man to sit in the House of 
Representatives was Arthur Edgar Gravenor Rhodes, a son of 
George Rhodes of the Levels, who represented Gladstone from 1888 
to 1891 and Geraldine from 1891 to 1894. The first man to stand in 
the interests of Labour was J. T. Partridge, who contested the Timaru 
seat in 1881 and lost it, but this was the beginning of triangular 
political contests which were destined to cause the decline of 
Liberalism. Two men who have represented Timaru at various times 
have held the office of Premier.* Edward Stafford, whose name, 
when it was given to Stafford Street, ended all confusion as to 
whether it should be the Great South Road or the Great North Road, 

* When New Zealand became a Dominion on 10 September 1907, this new 
status meant many changes. The Colonial Secretary became the Minister of 
Internal Affairs, the Colonial Treasurer the Minister of Finance, and Members 
of the House of Representatives became Members of Parliament. Although the 
title of Prime Minister had replaced that of Premier from 1900 and had been 
used as early as 1873, it was permanently adopted after 1907. 
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led the General Assembly for five years beginning in 1856. He was 
Premier again from 1865 to 1869 and for a third term in 1872, and 
represented Timaru from 1869 to 1877. Stafford’s legislation during 
the time he was Superintendent of Nelson, from 1853 to 1856, was as 
important as any drafted by a provincial government. His Education 
Ordinance of 1855 set the pattern for the first uniform system of 
education in New Zealand, and his Road Board Ordinance became the 
basis for all road boards from which developed the county councils 
of today. William Hall-Jones, who entered Parliament as representa¬ 
tive for Timaru in 1891, held the office of Premier for a few months 
after the death of R. J. Seddon and until the return from abroad of 
J. G. Ward. 

Provision for local body government dates from 1863. Before that 
the work undertaken by the boroughs and county councils of today 
was the responsibility of the Provincial Council. An attempt by the 
Canterbury Provincial Council in October 1858 to divide the province 
into districts, each of which was to manage its own public works 
under a board of commissioners, was thrown out, but this suggestion 
paved the way for the later subdivision into road districts, each 
controlled by an elected board. Power to elect municipal councils 
was given to Christchurch and Lyttelton in 1860, but it was not until 
1863 that South Canterbury obtained its first local body government. 
Before that the district’s few political representatives, both Provincial 
Council and General Assembly, had spoken on behalf of South 
Canterbury’s essential needs, and a number of requests for improved 
transport and mail facilities had been forwarded through the Govern¬ 
ment representative in the town, Belfield Woollcombe, to whom 
several references have already been made. 

Under the Roads District Ordinance, South Canterbury was 
divided into four districts and included also the southern part of 
Westland, which, at that time, was unexplored country. Those 
original districts were: the town of Timaru, bounded roughly by 
certain specified rural sections on the south and west, by the coast on 
the east, and Whales Creek on the north; Geraldine, bounded on the 
north by the Rangitata River to its source in the mountains, on the 
south by the Opihi to its source at Burkes Pass, on the east by the 
sea, and on the west by the hills dividing the Rangitata and Opihi 
Rivers from the Tekapo; Waitangi, all the area south of Geraldine 
and Timaru districts, on the south by the Waitaki River, and on the 
west by the Hakataramea River and the ridge of hills extending to 
Burkes Pass; the Mt Cook district, all the present Mackenzie Country 
from Burkes Pass and extending across the Alps to the coast on the 
west between Otago’s northern boundary and an imaginary line from 
the source of the Rangitata River to the sea. 
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At first only property owners were allowed to vote at road board 
elections, as at all others, and in 1863 there were four in the Mt Cook 
district, 280 in Timaru and 151 in Geraldine, but the number in 
Waitangi was unknown. The first elections were held in February 
1864. Twelve ratepayers from the Geraldine district met at the 
Nugget Hotel, Arowhenua, and elected J. B. A. Acland, Edward Acton, 
Alfred Cox, John Hayhurst and Dr T. 0. Rayner as members of their 
first road board. Those from the Waitangi district met at Te 
Waimate homestead and elected John Studholme, George Buchanan, 
John Manchester, G. B. Parker and James Thomson. From their 
limited number Mt Cook elected T. A. Clowes, H. J. Gladstone, 
J. T. Ford, J. Hay and F. W. Teschemaker. The Timaru Road Board, 
which lasted for a very brief period, consisted of J. C. Knight, 
J. H. Sutter, T. W. Hall, Henry Durand and W. C. Beswick, with 
John Melton as their clerk. After the election of these boards, one 
of the first tasks was the preparation of a ratepayers’ roll and an 
assessment of all rateable property in the district. 

The first breaking down of these large tracts of country took place 
the year the ordinance became law. Towards the end of 1864 the 
Waitangi district was divided, all the region north of the Pareora 
River becoming the Levels Road District, and that to the south 
Waimate. The first meetings of the Levels Road Board were held in 
the Washdyke Hotel where P. B. Luxmoore was elected chairman. 
By 1865 the ratepayers’ rolls had been completed and checked. 
Timaru was still in the lead with 290, Geraldine came next with 234, 
the Levels 140, Waimate 115 and Mt Cook 27. 

With the abolition of provincial government came important 
changes. Under the Counties Act of 1876, county councils were 
created, but this did not mean the immediate abolition of road boards, 
many of which preferred to continue as such; others to remain in the 
counties more or less as the equivalent of the present ridings. Under 
this Act of the General Assembly, South Canterbury was divided into 
two counties, Geraldine and Waimate. Once more the boundaries 
were altered and the district’s territory reduced, for all the Meso¬ 
potamia country was placed in the Ashburton County, where it 
still remains. The Geraldine County’s first council consisted of 
W. Postlethwaite (chairman), J. Mendelson, P. H. Russell, E. Acton, 
E. Cooper, A. Wilson and J. Mackintosh, and they held their first 
meetings in Timaru, later moving to Temuka, then back to Timaru 
and finally to Geraldine. James Bruce was the first chairman of the 
Waimate County Council, the other members being John Manchester, 
John McGregor, J. Louden and John Miller. They used the Magis¬ 
trate’s Court for their first meetings. 
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Road boards continued to function separately inside some of the 
counties. For example, there was a multiplicity of local bodies inside 
the Geraldine County. Mt Cook and the Levels continued to function 
as roads boards; the Mt Peel Road Board was established in 1870 
with Acland as its first chairman and J. D. Nott as its clerk; the 
Temuka Road Board was established in 1872 with Dr Rayner as its 
first chairman, and the Geraldine Road Board, known for two years 
as the Raukapuka Road Board and separate from the county council, 
began in 1871 with W. K. Macdonald as its first chairman. In 
addition to these organisations, there were three river boards, the 
South Orari River Board, constituted in 1872, the Upper Orari River 
Board in 1903, and the Rangitata Island River Board in 1911. All 
these existing road and river boards were abolished in 1920 and their 
functions centralised in the Geraldine County Council. By this time, 
however, great changes had taken place in local administration. On 
1 October 1883 the Mt Cook Road District was created a separate 
county and changed its name to Mackenzie, the first council being 
elected on 17 November that year. The Levels became a county 
in 1894. 

As population increased there were further subdivisions by the 
creation of boroughs which had grown large enough to control their 
own affairs. Timaru was the first and made application to become a 
borough in 1865. That year it was gazetted a municipal district and 
a council was elected on 25 October, but Timaru did not become a 
borough officially until 13 July 1868 when it was gazetted as such and 
Samuel Hewlings became the first mayor, after being chairman for 
three years. Waimate followed in 1879 with John Manchester as its 
first mayor. Then came Temuka in 1899 when J. T. M. Hayhurst 
was elected mayor, and Geraldine in 1905 with W. S. Maslin in the 
mayoral chair. Although the administrative centre of the Mackenzie 
Country moved from Burkes Pass to Fairlie, that town has not yet 
requested borough status. During its long history as road board and 
council it has been served well by its public-spirited men, one of them 
C. J. Talbot who was chairman of the council for twelve years, 
chairman of the Fairlie School Committee for twenty-seven years, 
chairman of the Domain Board, president of the Agricultural and 
Pastoral Association and member for Temuka in the House of 
Representatives for eight years. 

Although under the Counties Act county councils were given 
considerable authority and were empowered to raise loans, undertake 
construction works of some magnitude, establish hospitals, libraries 
and charitable institutions, their activities were hampered by a lack 
of funds for essential undertakings. This gave rise to much early 
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criticism during years when residents were demanding roads and 
bridges and better communications. An Act of Parliament passed in 
1899, however, enabled them to borrow money for major projects 
and this put the administration of districts more firmly in the hands 
of the local bodies controlling them. 

Before suitable offices could be erected, the first road boards met 
in private homes, hotels and even wool sheds. In 1867 the Levels 
Road Board held its annual meeting of ratepayers ‘ at the house of 
the clerk to the board in Woollcombe’s Gully at noon \ This was in 
E. H. Lough’s home, where board meetings were also held. Timaru 
held its first meeting in the Royal Hotel, a centre of much public 
activity in the early times. 

Today, as in the past, the domestic government of a district rests 
with the borough or the county council, to which those members of 
the community with a taste for public affairs are prepared to devote 
much of their time. (See Appendix VIII.) Those holding office at 
the time of writing in 1957 were:— 

Timaru City Council: R. E. White (Mayor), Mrs M. E. Hilton, 
P. W. J. Cockerill, A. A. Wakefield, H. Morrison, L. W. Betts, 
C. H. Shackell, P. B. Foote, S. R. Bennett, J. S. Satterthwaite 
and C. R. Hervey. 

Temuka Borough: G. A. Harris (Mayor), R. A. Lyall, R. C. Walker, 
R. 0. Ball, R. D. Richards, H. D. C. Toms, W. D. South, 
A. G. Freeman, R. R. South and T. N. Scott. 

Waimate Borough: A. J. McRae (Mayor), A. S. Asher, 
T. G. Cochrane, G. S. Davenport, A. Lyall, W. C. Nisbet, 

G. S. Nyberg, A. F. Palmer, W. G. Scarlet and G. R. Watters. 
Waimate County: N. A. Rattray (chairman), T. Darragh, 

H. J. Stowell, W. J. Fletcher, T. B. W. Hamilton and 
R. H. Rickman. 

Levels County: D. C. Doake (chairman), R. Campbell, 
N. McL. H. Gray, W. J. McHaffie, R. J. Esler, Alister Ross 
and G. H. McD. Steven. 

Geraldine Borough: C. S. Davies (Mayor), H. W. W. Williamson, 
A. J. Bell, W. S. Aitken, A. J. Burmester, W. C. Crotty, 
A. J. Kennedy, F. B. Dean and J. W. Weaver. 

Geraldine County: A. J. Davey, M.P. (chairman), A. Bisdee, 
W. S. Crotty, C. J. Kerr, S. J. Lister, C. McDonald, A. D. Talbot 
and J. Woodhead. 

Mackenzie County: C. V. Kirke (chairman), W. Simpson, 
W. A. Mackintosh, J. P. O’Neill, John O’Neill, W. B. Trotter, 
John Scott and Joseph Allan. 




Mt Peel Road Board, about 1886. Back row (1 to 
r.) : T. R. McKay, Robert Irvine (clerk and over¬ 
seer), G. J. Dennistoun. Front row: C. G. Tripp, 
J. B. A. Acland (chairman), Robert Thew 



Mackenzie County Council, about 1890. From left: Hayter, Cowan, Milne, Dicksc 
Banks (engineer), Gillingham, Alves. Sitting: J. McGregor (chairman) 




Members of Waimate County Council on tour of inspection of the back country in 
14 h.p. Oldsmobile car, 1904. R. H. Rhodes (chairman) in front with driver S. Clarke, 
Councillor George Lyall (left) and C. E. Bremner (engineer) in back 













Chapter 16 


Wealth from the Soil 


South Canterbury was cradled in wool and it has been said that 
the British textile mills rocked that cradle. Today other countries of 
the world add their weight and assist in rocking this lusty product 
of the soil. When the Rhodes brothers established their first modest 
flock on the Levels run in 1851, they began an industry which, a 
century later, had grown to a magnitude beyond the dreams of the 
pioneers. The sheep they numbered in a few thousands are now 
numbered in millions; the wool they sold happily for a few pence now 
sells for several shillings a pound and, in one instance in 1951, a few 
selected bales from the Mt Cook station reached the record price of 
11s lOd a pound. 

Even the most gifted imagination cannot visualise the South 
Canterbury landscape as it was when the pioneer runholders grazed 
their flocks over virgin downland and foothills hidden under a lush 
growth of tussock and scrub. One hundred years of patient work 
have transformed it slowly through the seasons until the vista is a 
chequered pattern of emerald pasture and cultivated field, trim hedge 
and sheltering plantation, with all the diversity of seasonal colour 
provided by prodigal nature. 

In the beginning there were sheep, but few other animals, for the 
conditions under which pastoral licences were issued to the first run- 
holders did not allow them to cultivate the soil, except in small garden 
areas round their homesteads; another prohibited them from felling 
any standing timber. Only when the land became freehold were those 
conditions relaxed. Probably the first land cultivated by a European 
in South Canterbury was the three acres at the Levels dug with a 
spade soon after George Rhodes and his wife moved there from the 
beach late in 1855. Two years later Rhodes was planting fruit trees 
and preparing the ground for potatoes and oats.* 

Sheep farming has always taken precedence in South Canterbury 
and through the first decades of settlement was the industry on which 

* Maoris were cultivating grain and potatoes near Arowhenua forest and at 
Te Waiateruati pa, according to the earliest overland travellers such as Mantell 
and Shortland, but this was done only in small plots. It is doubtful if the 
whalers cultivated land at Caroline Bay, though Maoris may have done so 
for them. 
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practically the whole population depended. The breaking down 
process of subdivision from large runs to smaller runs, and 
particularly in the richer coastal plains, to farms of moderate size, has 
increased flocks and their products which, each year, become more 
expertly cultivated to their greater advantage. Three years after the 
Levels was established, an official census gave the sheep population of 
South Canterbury, which then extended to the Rakaia, as 31,000; by 
1868 this had risen to 707,000 and the land was thought to have 
reached the limit of its carrying capacity. At that time most of the 
country was still virgin pasture, for the most part unfenced. During 
the first decade stock wandered at will over it and the early runholders 
spent a great deal of time searching for lost sheep, cattle and horses. 
Station diaries refer frequently to days wasted in this manner and it 
became a custom in the Mackenzie Country for runholders to light 
signal fires warning neighbours that lost animals had been located.* 
This inevitable waste of time was noted by others, for in 1861, when 
J. H. Baker, the surveyor, lost his horses for three days, he wrote in 
his diary that the pioneers wasted a great deal of time seeking stock 
which strayed over a landscape devoid of fences of any kind. 
Shepherds watched the run boundaries and often lived in isolation in 
the hill country and, in a few instances after boundary fences had 
been erected, dogs were tethered at gaps where boundaries crossed the 
principal traffic routes. J. M. Forrester, of Oamaru, remembers them 
on the Waitaki runs when he went there as a boy. In some personal 
reminiscences, Spencer Westmacott, son of Herbert Westmacott, who 
took up part of the Waikakahi run, recalls that Dog Kennel creek was 
so named because a boundary dog was tied there by an Irish settler, 
Michael Corrigan, until he fenced his farm. Mrs Michael Studholme 
told Westmacott that in earlier times a dog was tied beside the coach 
route near the creek, and that passengers on the box could see him 
climb on his shelter in a frenzy of welcome, barking until the coach 
had passed by. It was a recognised custom, before the runs were 
fenced, for owners of adjoining properties to invite their neighbours, 
after the shearing muster was completed, to remove straying sheep. 
These were identified by ear marks and brands, each of which was 
registered. A brand book, the original of which is held by the Lands 
and Survey Office in Christchurch, was compiled by G. Turner, 
registrar of brands, and printed in 1861. This document contained 
a copy of the brand used on every run, the name of the runholder 
and the date on which it was registered, and is an invaluable clue to 

* On one occasion F. W. Teschemaker recorded how he saw smoke from a fire 
at Simons Hill, ‘ being a signal that Thomas has seen the rams ’. 
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much early history. Buyers invariably pay higher prices for wool 
guaranteed ‘ no brand ’, but branding has always been governed by 
legislation.* 

The land laws governing pastoral leases have a long and involved 
history and were made more confusing in earlier times by being 
issued by two authorities, the Canterbury Provincial Government and 
the Central Government of New Zealand.! No attempt will be made 
here to disentangle them. It is sufficient to say that, after the era of 
provincial government ended, fifty-six statutes were repealed by the 
Land Act of 1877 in order to achieve some sort of uniformity in 
dealing with Crown lands. Special conditions continued to govern 
the occupation of pastoral runs in Canterbury, but as a general rule 
runs were submitted to auction, when the man who offered the highest 
rental got the lease. When refrigeration gave new life to the pastoral 
industry, the demand for land became so great that the whole system 
of land tenure was again overhauled.! 

Naturally there was some abuse of the original conditions 
governing the pastoral leases. Under the original licences, runholders 
were granted pre-emptive rights over certain lands. Two such rights 
operated in South Canterbury — Homestead Pre-emptive Rights, 
which entitled licensees to 250 acres of land adjoining the homesteads 
of runs exceeding 5,000 acres, and 5 per cent, of the acreage of those 
under 5,000; and Improvement Pre-emptive Rights, which gave the 
runholder rights of fifty acres adjoining any improvements such as 
buildings, stockyards, sheep-washes, fences and enclosed plantations. 
Little land under what were known as HPR’s was granted after 1867, 
but the IPR’s increased with the construction of fences and buildings. 
The granting of such rights undoubtedly interfered with settlement 
by those wishing to take up freehold, but they did give the runholder 
some protection against loss of land if outsiders purchased the best 

* The latest of several Acts came into force on 1 April 1957. For example, a 
stock Act of 1908 made branding compulsory except where a district was 
declared a non-branding district by a majority of the farmers; today the kind 
of marking used is optional where the district has been declared a branding 
district. 

t Runholders could take their choice of regulation under which they held 
their runs. This note to the Commissioner of Crown Lands, written in June 
1866, is an example. It was a communication from Archibald Macdonald, a 
shepherd, who had previously taken up a block of 6,000 acres near Lake Ohau: 
‘I duly received your last two letters upon the 9th instant, and have much 
pleasure in telling you the country is stocked. When I took up this country 
I did so under the new regulations and wish to hold it so. Therefore if you 
will let me know what the rent of it is, I will forward you the money/ 

t W. R. Jourdain has adequately written about the land laws in his book 
Land Legislation and Settlement in New Zealand . 
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parts of a run he had improved. Henry Sewell made this comment 
on pre-emptive rights in his journal after he reached Canterbury in 
1853: 6 In truth it has been abused in a way wholly foreign to the 
intention. It was meant merely as protection to squatters laying out 
money in improving their pasturages; in fact it has become a mere 
instrument of land jobbing.’ Holders of these rights had first to be 
notified of any intention by an outsider to purchase land inside their 
runs, but the danger rose when, by a process of time, they came to 
regard land held under such rights as their own freehold. Fencing 
became an improvement in 1861 and raised a storm of criticism, but 
no doubt it hastened the definition of run boundaries after they had 
been surveyed. By this time the idea that a sheep farmer was the 
pioneer of civilisation and commerce and therefore deserving of 
support and encouragement had lost much of its force. One reason 
was expressed publicly that too many of them had made a good profit 
and left the country. In 1867 the Canterbury Provincial Council 
attempted to prevent abuses of the pre-emption privileges, but they 
were not abolished finally until 1880. 

Pre-emption, by its conditions, led to several other abuses. No 
runholder wished to see small farms established inside the boundaries 
of his pastoral land, and in order to prevent any intrusion, several 
of them resorted to the practice of 4 grid-ironing ’ or 4 spotting ’ and 
sometimes to 6 dummying The first meant buying strips of the most 
fertile land in twenty-acre sections at strategic sites over the run so 
that they enclosed the greater part of the area leased from the Crown. 
This prevented outsiders from buying blocks of any size suitable for 
more intensive cultivation. 6 Spotting ’ meant the purchase of fertile 
valleys and watered areas on a run, leaving only the drier slopes and 
ridges for outsiders. 4 Dummying ’ meant buying land in the names 
of members of the family or employees, though it remained in the 
possession of one individual who thus accumulated more freehold 
land than the law permitted, and it was, perhaps, the more question¬ 
able of all abuses. 6 Grid-ironing ’ and 4 spotting although they 
retarded closer settlement for a time, did keep out the land 
speculators, of whom early Canterbury had its full share. 

These practices were much criticised in the Provincial Council in 
1858 during a discussion on pre-emptive rights. Sir George Grey, 
who considered the land administration of Canterbury most unjust, 
also attacked the system of 4 grid-ironing ’ and 4 spotting although 
he was partly responsible for their operation when he reduced the 
price of Crown lands to 10s and, in some instances, to 5s an acre. 
Lord Lyttelton, after a visit to Canterbury, referred to the 4 custom 
of spotting ’ on the early runs, thus making intervening areas 
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valueless.* Men who bought inside the runs were referred to rather 
contemptuously as ‘ cockatoos 9 , and they increased with the advent 
of the railway. In an effort to prevent their intrusion, some of the 
less prudent runholders saddled themselves with debt by borrowing 
heavily in order to buy the freehold of more and more land. This, of 
course, was a golden opportunity for the loan and mortgage 
companies and banks, and many of the runs purchased with loan 
money were 4 mortgaged to the hilt \ Some never escaped the clutches 
of the lending companies and not a few good men suffered by 
losing their runs. 

Undoubtedly 4 grid-ironing 9 and 4 spotting 9 were both practised in 
South Canterbury, but not so widely as is generally supposed. Much 
of the criticism stems from the writings of E. Jerningham Wakefield 
and applied more particularly to North and Mid-Canterbury. 
Documentary evidence of these practices is contained in a letter dated 
21 December 1869 when William Saltau Davidson wrote from the 
Levels to Donald McLean, manager in Dunedin of the Canterbury 
and Otago Association: 4 Another cockatoo has gone and bought the 
flat in the back ram paddock here, and has challenged two pre-emptive 
rights, which Mr Russell has made up his mind to let go. 9 There is 
further reference in another letter of 3 January 1871, also written 
from the Levels by McLean himself to G. G. Russell, one of the 
association’s advisers: ‘As the time is now approaching when the 
labouring man who has earned £40 in shearing or harvesting thinks 
of investing in a twenty-acre section, I now wish to bring before 
your notice the insecurity of the Back Stud Pad. and the Round 
Paddock; in either of which any encroachment would be very 
detrimental to the value of the homestead and the block already 
purchased. ... To secure the Round Pad. outright, it would be 
necessary to purchase about 300 acres but I think with the careful 
spotting of 100 acres the more choice selection of land could be 
assured. 9 f C. G. Tripp was also much concerned by outsiders buying 
small farms in the Woodbury-Waihi region and on 18 July 1864 

* The most perfect example of * grid-ironing * a run, and the only one to be 
published officially, is contained in the printed records of the Parliamentary 
financial debate of 1898. It is a large map, printed in several colours, showing 
how Sir John Hall ‘grid-ironed’ his run between the Hororata and Rakaia 
Rivers. Each colour represents a certain area and the year in which it was 
purchased. 

t Russell arrived in Dunedin in 1864 and established himself in business in 
partnership with J. M. Ritchie. Later he opened a branch of the firm in Timaru 
and remained there to manage it, living at Otipua. This business was taken over 
by the National Mortgage and Agency Company in 1877. Russell retired in 
1885. He was closely concerned with many business enterprises in Dunedin 
and South Canterbury. 
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wrote to Sir Thomas Tancred, who then farmed part of the original 
Raukapuka run and lived at Woodbury: ‘ People are looking about 
the Downs you have south of the Waihi with a view to purchase. 

I would most strongly advise you to buy two to three hundred acres 
there in strips ... to keep out a large purchaser. 5 

Little was heard of these practices after the 1870’s, and the 
Government’s purchase of large blocks of land for closer cultivation 
ended them. Not only that, but runholders themselves were forced 
to sell the freehold of their runs in the time of stress which followed 
a fall in wool prices. 

In order to improve pastures, since they were not permitted to 
break up the land, the first runholders resorted to the custom of 
burning off the accumulated mass of rough vegetation which was 
often waist high or even higher. The renewed growth enabled them 
to carry more stock and consequently increased the amount of wool 
for overseas markets. Reference has already been made to the way 
in which Tripp and Acland burned the country on their first trip to 
Mt Peel, and ever afterwards Tripp advised farmers to burn in 
August, if the weather was suitable, because the soil was then damp. 
Several accounts of early burning have survived and they give an 
excellent picture of the country as it was before fire did its cleansing 
but ravaging work. Laurence Kennaway, in Crusts, tells how he 
helped to burn country which was possibly somewhere near the 
Opawa and Rollesby runs, though he refers to it vaguely as Burkes 
Pass. Lighted firebrands were drawn along the ground * at the edge 
of the rank growth which clothed the hills. The wind was favourable 
and by lighting at intervals of about a couple of miles, the whole line 
caught, and a hot, roaring belt of fire blazed up the hillside, hissing 
and crackling — and as C. declared, absolutely screaming human 
screams as the thick, untouched jungle of scores of years withered 
and twisted in the flames.’ A less quoted description was written 
by William Saltau Davidson, who was the first man to burn great 
areas of the Levels run in the days of the Canterbury and Otago 
Association. Soon after he became manager he decided to burn 
60,000 acres lying in the Tengawai valley and about Albury because 
he was afraid stray travellers might set it alight. With the aid of 
shepherds, he made firebreaks about ten miles long by burning two 
narrow, parallel strips and then firing the growth between them. 
At that time, 1868, the snowgrass, tussock and other rough vegetation, 
much of it dry as tinder, stood as high as a man’s waist and the whole 
of this was set alight by Davidson who rode across country dropping 
lighted matches into it. ‘ There was little wind,’ he wrote, 4 when 
I set the first fire agoing, but almost immediately a dry norwest gale 
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started, and in a very short time the whole of the countryside, with 
its high hills and rugged gullies, was covered with a roaring, rushing 
conflagration, the magnificence of which I shall never forget. Every 
now and then . . . there was added to the hissing and the crackling 
of the fire the squeals of some unfortunate wild pigs.’ An old letter 
book of the New Zealand and Australian Land Company reveals that 
the run was almost completely burned off by 1869, for on 19 August 
that year Davidson wrote to Donald McLean: ‘ All the Cliffs run, 
Mt Misery and Mt Horrible are well burnt, also the Point Paddock 
and a 2,000 acre block, so that there will be little ground to go 
over now.’ 

Unfortunately early burning on the runs of South Canterbury, as 
elsewhere, was done without discrimination and as necessity dictated. 
There was no knowledge then of the ultimate effect on the vegetation, 
and little or no thought of the destruction of native birds. Gradually 
men learned to be more careful, and burning, to many of them, 
became an art, practised only when experience told them that weather 
and soil conditions were suitable. The Government, also, inserted a 
clause in run leases which enforced certain restrictions about burning. 
Permits to burn are now issued by the Catchment Board, control of 
burning being part of its policy to promote soil conservation and 
reduce erosion and flooding. 

Early burning destroyed much flax (Phormium tenax) at a time 
when it was becoming valuable, and in August 1871 runholders and 
others were cautioned by the Government against cutting, removing 
for sale, or burning any flax growing on Crown lands. 

Because South Canterbury was the last of the pastoral country 
to be settled, flocks were brought from beyond the boundaries of the 
district for stocking runs and until natural increase made outside 
purchase unnecessary, except to improve the flocks. Burning off the 
native vegetation also increased the demand for stock. Thousands of 
sheep were therefore brought overland from Nelson and others from 
existing flocks in various parts of Canterbury and from Otago. The 
Kennaways took five weeks on one occasion to bring one mob from 
Nelson. Edward Jollie, in his reminiscences, told how matagourie 
and Spaniards delayed sheep on the move before the country was 
burnt, and that there was always a lame lot at the rear of every 
travelling mob. 

This movement of sheep from north and south, even into virgin 
country, brought the dreaded scab, a disease against which the first 
runholders fought a constant battle. Such was its menace to the 
pastoral industry that the Provincial Government divided the 
province into three separate districts, North, Mid and South Canter- 
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bury, in order to establish a more efficient system of sheep returns, 
and appointed inspectors to examine and submit monthly reports on 
the condition of all flocks. Fines up to £1,000 could be imposed 
on runholders for keeping affected sheep and not taking precautions 
against the spread of scab. 

As early as 1838 catarrh and scab were the bane of stock-owners 
in Australia, and unhappily scab was brought across the Tasman to 
Canterbury by some of the infected flocks with which the country 
was stocked. Because of this a Government ordinance of 1855 
regulated the inspection of imported sheep, but the damage had been 
done. By 1858 scab was seriously affecting South Canterbury sheep 
and a meeting was held in September that year at the Royal Hotel 
in Christchurch to discuss means of preventing its increase. John 
and Michael Studholme, Waimate, David fnnes, Pareora, and 
G. D. Lockhart, of Hakataramea, represented the South Canterbury 
runholders. 

Various remedies were advocated, both at this meeting and all 
others, and the most efficient was said to be a solution of tobacco and 
water, or one gallon of carbolic acid to sixty gallons of water, in 
which the sheep were dipped. Sheep on the Raukapuka run were 
dipped in a mixture of seven pounds of tobacco and three pounds of 
sulphur to every twenty-five gallons of water, but other remedies, 
suggestive of a witch’s brew, included arsenic, sulphur, spirits of tar, 
and sulphuric acid, for every runholder devised his own particular 
remedy. Scab dips were constructed by the Government, one south 
of the Hurunui, where 3,000 acres were set aside as a quarantine area, 
and one south of the Waitaki River, opposite Redcliff, but later moved 
on to H. R. and G. R. Parker’s run on the north bank. Here the sheep 
were examined before being allowed to enter the district. Severe 
penalties were imposed for driving sheep through another man’s 
property without first warning the owner.* By 1864 sheep dips were 
made compulsory on all runs, and fencing, because it was advocated 
as the most efficient means of preventing contagion, was more 
speedily erected. By 1870 the province was declared clean, though 
restrictions were not relaxed until some years afterwards. 

The daily journals in which the sheep inspectors entered par¬ 
ticulars concerning each run, its owner or manager, and the condition 
of the flock, are invaluable evidence of the stock carried on the runs 
during those years. Copies of these reports were gazetted each month 

* Robert Booth, a visitor from England, wrote in 1859: ‘A sheep severely 
infected with scab becomes a pitiful object. The body gets covered with a 
yellow, scaly substance, the wool falls off or is rubbed off in patches, the disease 
causing intense itchiness.’ 




Alex (Sandy) McLeod, boundary keeper and 
then head shepherd at Mt Peel until he 
retired. Ben McLeod is named after him and 
four generations of his descendants have 
worked on the station 
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Shearing at Mt Peel, 1897. The shed had four boards of seven shearers 
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Murdoch McLeod, one of the first head 
shepherds on Orari Gorge; three genera¬ 
tions of his descendants have worked on 
the station. Alex and Murdoch McLeod 
were not related. 
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and this page from one compiled in September 1859 indicates the 
information to be found there:— 


DATE 

PLACE 

NAME 

TOTAL 

SHEEP 

NUMBER 

EXAMINED 

CONDI¬ 

TION 

10 Sept. 

Orari 

W. K. Macdonald 

9,000 

2,000 

Clean 

15 Sept. 

Waitangi 

Edmund Gibson 

2,500 

1,000 

Clean 

16 Sept. 

Hakataramea 

Simms, Holland and Co. 

1,500 

1,250 

Clean 

21 Sept. 

Hakataramea 

Lockhart and Stewart 

7,000 

2,400 

Clean 

22 Sept. 

Hakataramea 

H. Meyer 

10,000 

2,300 

Clean 

23 Sept. 

Hakataramea 

H. Meyer 

10,000 

1,800 

Clean 

26 Sept. 

Hook 

P. L. Francis 

2,500 

1,000 

Clean 

27 Sept. 

Makikihi 

Leslie Thomson 

4,000 

2,000 

Clean 


Cattle suffering from pleuro-pneumonia imported from Australia 
also caused the imposition of strict and effective measures in 1861 
to prevent this disease from spreading through the district, and many 
of the runholders were appointed inspectors in South Canterbury. 
The transfer and importation of cattle to and from Otago was 
prohibited, as this was one of the worst affected areas. In the 1860’s 
considerable numbers of beef cattle were bred on South Canterbury 
runs, and when Gabriel Read, the Californian miner, made his famous 
discovery of gold in Otago in 1861, he unintentionally enriched the 
district because of the demand on the goldfields for beef, mutton, 
butter and flour, but it also drained the south of many farm and 
station hands. During the period of the gold rush to diggings on the 
West Coast, South Canterbury was again denuded of surprising 
numbers of fat stock to supply the miners. In 1865 the newspapers 
reported that a mob of 910 cattle from the Pareora run had created 
intense public interest as they passed through Timaru on their way 
north. W. K. Macdonald, of Orari, and the Studholmes, of Waimate, 
also despatched several mobs to 4 the West Canterbury goldfields ’. 

But wool, until the days of refrigeration, was really the source of 
South Canterbury’s wealth. The first reference to New Zealand wool 
on the English market dates from 1840 when a report stated that 
4 A new feature of our market was the appearance of a few bales from 
New Zealand which proved of excellent description ... it realised 
Is 9d to 2s a pound.’ From that modest beginning grew the industry 
so vital to this country’s economy, though the trend was not always 
upwards. The total wool clip for the whole of Canterbury for the 
1853-54 season was valued at 4 not less than £14,000 ’, and was 
considered to be a phenomenal achievement. The first wool sale held 
at Timaru in December 1956 yielded a sum of £2,536,959 to growers, 
and averaged £76 5s 9d a bale. During the 1956-57 season, 69,334 
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bales were sold at the three Timaru sales and realised £5,307,794, 
or an average of £76 11s Id a bale.* 

Such was the importance of wool to the community that its ship¬ 
ment was attended with appropriate ceremony. On 8 April 1858, 
when the Glentanner sailed for England, 6 full as an egg with wool ’ 
according to a contemporary account, the last bale was hoisted to 
the yardarm to the cheers of the crew. Two years later 12,098 bales 
of New Zealand wool were sold in London, but brokers complained 
of the quality because it was badly packed; half washed and greasy 
wool had been mixed in the bales so that it was ‘ impossible to form 
a fair opinion of its real value \ Robert Booth left a description of 
how wool was baled at Mesopotamia in Samuel Butler’s day. Bales 
measured nine feet by four feet by four feet and contained on an 
average 100 fleeces, each weighing three to four pounds. 6 The hand 
press is a wooden box, made the size of the canvas bale . . . the 
pressing is done with the feet, assisted by a blunt spade.’ Wool- 
classing today is expert work, developed through the years just as the 
heavier fleece has been developed by the scientific breeding of stock. 

Timaru was in holiday mood on 15 December 1864 when the 
May Queen , a barque of 800 tons, began loading the first shipment 
of wool direct to England. Before that date wool was shipped in 
coastal craft to Lyttelton or south to Port Chalmers, but this event 
began a new era. Most of the local gentry were invited to the 
ceremony. The master, Captain Smith, was given an official dinner 
at the Club Hotel and was credited with 6 opening the port ’. The first 
bale of wool, hoisted to the yardarm at midday, was mounted by the 
stevedore who, standing on it, drank success to the enterprise. The 
number of toasts drunk that day should have guaranteed success to 
any enterprise but this event undoubtedly ushered in the beginning 
of a golden age for South Canterbury. 

That cargo of wool had reached Timaru from the runs, many of 
them far inland, on waggons drawn by teams of twelve to sixteen 
bullocks, lumbering slowly over the first roads and, more often, across 
country through the tussocks. As many as thirty bales were often 
piled on the waggons. Sometimes mules were used to transport the 
wool over the first part of its journey, as at Clayton, where these 
sturdy animals took it along the Opuha River track to the homestead 
at Four Peaks. Iron cradles, hung over the backs of the animals, held 

* During the December 1956 sale, three bales of super Merino wool from 
B. M. Murray and Sons, Braemar, brought 6s lid a pound. In 1953 Braemai 
wool realised 7s lid a pound. 
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two forty- to fifty-pound packs of wool, one balanced on either side.* 
Today motor-lorries carry wool to the store sheds of the various 
commercial firms, in readiness for the sales at Timaru. 

Wool bales were imported, some of strong canvas, others of 
closely woven hessian. In 1873 the Canterbury Provincial Govern¬ 
ment attempted to have them made in the province by offering a 
bonus of £2,000 for the manufacture of * wool bales, sacking and 
matting 5 from the fibre of the native flax which then grew so 
plentifully in the swamps of Canterbury, particularly about Waimate 
and near Temuka. The conditions, however, were too exacting, for 
they required that a manufacturing plant must be permanently 
established and that not fewer than 10,000 bales and 40,000 sacks 
be produced. Needless to say, nothing came of this offer. 

As with most other farm and station produce today, an advisory 
organisation is concerned with the promotion, publicity and sale of 
wool. Bernard Tripp, a son of C. G. Tripp of Orari Gorge, fostered 
for many years the idea that sheep farmers should tax themselves to 
form an association by which wool and woollen goods could be more 
widely advertised. In company with W. H. Nicholson he attended an 
Empire wool conference in Melbourne in 1931, and afterwards was 
one of a delegation representing the New Zealand wool-growers which 
waited on the Government in 1936 to urge the formation of some 
organisation to foster the sale of wool and woollen products. The 
following year, in company with A. H. Cockayne and H. M. Christie, 
he again visited Australia to attend a conference from which evolved 
the international Wool Secretariat. Legislation legalising the present 
New Zealand Wool Board was not enacted until 1944 and the first 
meeting of this new organisation was held on 11 January 1945.f 

One of the customs brought to Canterbury by the first runholders 
was that of washing sheep before shearing, usually near running 
water at some convenient place on the run. This has given a name to 
both the stream Wash dyke, where sheep-washing took place in the 
time of the Rhodes brothers, and the surrounding district. According 
to James Sutton, a resident of Timaru who was born in 1877, the 
sheep-wash was just above the present Washdyke bridge. A news¬ 
paper reference of 1859 said that roadmen were ‘ working at the 
wash dyke 5 about three miles north of Timaru. Edward Hassell, first 

* Mules were used on several South Canterbury high-country stations for 
packing stores and fencing and building materials into the hill country. A few 
were used at Orari Gorge as late as 1935. 

f The Wool Publicity Committee, the organisation formed under the Wool 
Industries Promotion Act of 1936, held its first meeting on 8 December that year. 
Original members were H. D. Acland, H. M. Christie, A. H. Cockayne, 
A. W. Douglass, B. E. H. Tripp, Sir William Perry and Dr E. Marsden. 
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manager of the Levels for the Canterbury and Otago Association, 
adopted the Australian method of washing sheep with warm water 
before shearing. He tapped a stream on the station, unfortunately 
not identified, ran the water 4 into boilers for heating and to the baths 
for washing the sheep 5 . This, apparently, was to remove the grease. 
The sheep remained in paddocks for three days after washing so that 
the fleece could dry out. Sheep-washing at Mt Peel was done near the 
wool shed, for on 15 November 1862 J. B. A. Acland noted in his 
diary: 4 I was at the wool shed all the morning watching the sheep¬ 
washing, 5 and four days later wrote: 4 The washing is all over. 
They have washed 14,000 sheep and lambs this week. 5 

Some runholders at a later period washed the wool after shearing. 
One of them was John Douglas who, in 1882, installed a wool-washing 
plant on the river at Waihao Downs.* He set up a furnace and boiler 
on the bank of the river and built a staging in the middle of the 
stream to carry the troughs in which the wool was steeped to the 
desired temperature. After being so treated, the wool was transferred 
to vats with perforated bottoms. These were then lowered into the 
water from the staging and the wool stirred with long poles. It came 
out, said an observer, 4 as white as snow \ 

Although sheep-washing is no longer the practice among farmers, 
the use of the shepherd’s crook, so long associated with the care of 
sheep through the ages, particularly in England and Scotland, is now 
a comparatively familiar sight during the lambing season. It is 
slightly different in shape from the Biblical crook and is designed 
to allow the shepherd or farmer to catch the sheep by the neck or leg. 
The use of a crook in South Canterbury was noted by a visiting Scot, 
H. Brown, in 1872. It was then being used at the Cave out-station. 

Merino sheep from Australian flocks were the first breed to be 
depastured on the original runs. They are still the breed with which 
the high country is stocked, usually at the rate of one to every five 
to ten acres, but on lower levels other breeds have taken their place. 
Halfbred, Corriedales, and Romney cross are run on the coastal 
ranges, and Romney cross, or practically pure Romneys, predominate 
on the foothills and downland farms. For the production of fat 
lambs, the crossbred ewes are mated with fat-lamb sires largely of the 
Down type. The total sheep population of South Canterbury at the 
1955 census was 2,305,148, and cattle 78,277, of which 53,825 were 
destined for the fat-stock market. Beef cattle are bred principally 

* Norman Hunter, an English artist who visited New Zealand in 1882 
and stayed with John Douglas at Waihao Downs, entered in his diary on 
6 November: ‘ Whole day in saddle, inspecting homestead and run with Douglas. 
Saw drainage, land cleared of stones, ploughed and sown down in grass. Water 
troughs with plentiful supply of water being put in all paddocks for cattle.’ 
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on the hill country and on the lower parts of some of the high 
country, with a small percentage concentrated on the downlands. 

South Canterbury may claim to have played some part in the 
evolution of the Corriedale breed, New Zealand’s contribution to 
the sheep breeds of the world. This began in North Otago when 
James Little, who had come from Scotland in 1863 and taken over 
the management of Dr G. M. Webster’s Corriedale and Balruddery 
properties, began experiments by crossing Romney and Lincoln rams 
with Merino ewes and in-breeding the selected progeny. When 
Webster died in 1878, Little bought property in North Canterbury 
where he continued his work and finally named the new breed 
Corriedale. 

Meanwhile, at the Levels, William Saltau Davidson was working 
along similar lines, using Lincoln rams because such a cross produced 
a heavier fleece.* When the Levels was sold in 1902, the Corriedale 
flock, which had been founded there in 1874, was divided. Part of it 
went to the New Zealand and Australian Land Company’s other 
stations, Moeraki and Hakataramea, and the remainder was pur¬ 
chased by C. N. Orbell (who succeeded Davidson as manager at the 
Levels) and is now carried on by his son, W. H. Orbell. These flocks 
are numbered one, two and three respectively in the New Zealand 
Corriedale flock book.f 

Corriedale sheep are now known to breeders all over the world 
and many from the South Canterbury stud flocks found their way to 
South America because of Alexander Allan Cameron, a son of 
John Cameron, a former manager of the Windsor Downs run in the 
Hakataramea Valley, who left New Zealand in 1893 and went to 
South America.^ 

* A full account of how these sheep were bred and crossed will be found in a 
privately printed Life of fFilliam Saltau Davidson . 

f In the opinion of P. G. Stevens, senior lecturer in animal husbandry at 
Lincoln College, the Corriedale was born of necessity and nurtured by sheep¬ 
men who had the wisdom to recognise the sort of sheep which fitted 
economically into their farming environment, and had the courage to brave 
the odds and evolve the sheep. 

t A. A. Cameron began what was ultimately developed into one of the largest 
sheep stations in the world and became almost a legendary figure in the 
Argentine and Chile. On his arrival in South America, because of his know¬ 
ledge of Merino sheep, he joined the Sociedad Explotadora de Tierra del Fuego, 
which started its first sheep station on the island of Tierra del Fuego in 1893 
with about 5,000 sheep. Cameron was made manager in 1894 and conducted 
the company’s affairs with great success until he retired in 1915, by which time 
it was running 1,163,968 sheep, many of them bred from New Zealand stud 
stock. Cameron retired to an estancia in the Argentine where he established 
New Zealand flax. Three brothers and a sister joined him in South America. 
He died in 1949. 
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The New Zealand and Australian Land Company, to which 
reference has been made, played an important part in the development 
of South Canterbury, though it was too much concerned with paying 
dividends and too little concerned with conserving soil fertility in 
the days when the soil was thought to be inexhaustible. This company 
was created to take over fifteen associations composed of private 
syndicates which had acquired pastoral property in Australia and 
New Zealand, and had their offices in London and Edinburgh. One of 
these organisations was the Canterbury and Otago Association which 
purchased the Levels run in 1865 after the death of George Rhodes, 
then the Pareora run and, in 1868, the Hakataramea run, to which 
Hakataramea Downs was added in 1901. These huge blocks of 
land were directed by managers who lived on the runs and were 
responsible to a head office in Dunedin, as the association also owned 
land beyond South Canterbury. By a special act of the Imperial 
Parliament in 1877 the Canterbury and Otago Association was 
amalgamated with the New Zealand and Australian Land Company 
which held vast areas of pastoral land in both countries. At oiie 
time this organisation farmed 339,929 acres of freehold and lease¬ 
hold in South Canterbury — the Levels, 153,061 acres; Pareora, 
21,440 acres, and the combined Hakataramea properties of 165,428 
acres. Davidson was one of the early managers of the Levels and 
afterwards became general manager in Scotland. He was succeeded 
at the Levels by Charles N. Orbell, 6 whose only fault was that he 
wanted to do all the work himself ’, possibly because he had learned 
how to do everything when he worked on the Hakataramea run. 
It was primarily the New Zealand and Australian Land Company, in 
the days of Davidson’s management, which was responsible for 
inaugurating the frozen meat trade in New Zealand. The company’s 
only remaining properties in South Canterbury are the Hakataramea 
run, and the Braemar run of 64,000 acres in the Mackenzie Country, 
which was purchased in April 1957. 

Mustering the large runs of the early days was always done on 
foot, beginning at daybreak to overtake mobs where they had camped 
at night. Scottish shepherds were in high favour and in 1866 there 
were a dozen of them at the Cave out-station. The arrival of the 
Scottish shepherd, wrote T. D. Burnett, of the Mt Cook run, was 
hailed with delight by runholders and began a new era in sheep 
management. These men, trained in Scotland in a hard school, 
introduced some system into the control of flocks, regulated lambing 
to the spring instead of all the year round, and thereby increased 
greatly the percentage of lambs, and warned their employers of the 
dangers of overstocking. They also increased the yield of wool and 
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wintered the sheep on safe country. Tripp, of Orari Gorge, had such 
a high opinion of Scottish shepherds that in 1875 he wrote of one 
of them, Andrew Grant, ‘ I do as he bids me and all the shepherds 
are under him. I dare not burn grass on my run myself or give a 
shepherd an order. . . . The consequence is I have one of the best 
flocks in Canterbury and one of the best-burnt runs.’ 

Strikes among shepherds were not unknown. On one occasion 
they walked off a run because they could not have hot chops for 
breakfast during the mustering season, instead of the cold mutton on 
which they were asked to begin the day. 

The musterer of today has his horse and, in a few instances, an 
aeroplane, for the use of aircraft is on the increase, not only for 
mustering but for rabbit control, top-dressing and fencing.* On the 
Glen Lyon run, in the Mackenzie Country, H. R. Wigley was using 
aircraft in 1949 to look for stragglers after mustering. This run, 
which rises to 9,000 feet, covers an area of 110,000 acres and 
consequently the use of aircraft saves an immense amount of time. 
The pilot notes the position of any sheep which have been missed and 
musterers ride out to them on horseback, instead of having to comb 
the country in search of stragglers. Several high-country Stations 
now make use of aircraft for spotting sheep. 

Pioneer sheep runs began changing hands with little ceremony, 
for a man could dispose of his pastoral licence without warning or 
notification until regulations were introduced to govern such trans¬ 
actions. In the late 1850’s and through the 1860’s the disposal of a 
run was an affair of some moment, as it reflected in its price the 
progress and prosperity of the district.! One of the most detailed 
and revealing accounts of taking over a run was written by H. Brown, 
a visiting Scot who, with Melville Gray, purchased the Ashwick 
run, in the Fairlie basin, from Strachey and Hawdon in 1872. On 
28 March that year he signed a deed of partnership * between Gray 
and myself, Gray taking one third and myself, for J. and H.B. and 
Co., the other two-thirds — the station to be conducted under the 
style of Messrs Brown and Gray, Gray managing with a salary and 
otherwise found, except in luxuries.’ All papers were signed by 
5 April and Brown wrote to his wife in Glasgow, ‘ Settled finally with 

* Musterers must still work the rougher country on foot, but bulldozed tracks 
on some runs now allow men and dogs to be transported to the back country by 
motor vehicle. Horses are still used on the easy country. 

t A market report of November 1857 expressed the opinion that ‘ Land, stock 
and stations are rapidly rising in value. We note the sale during the week of 
Mr Burke’s run in the Timaru district, comprising 50,000 acres, 2,000 sheep, 
and improvements for £5,000.’ 
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Messrs Strachey and Hawdon, and signed the necessary documents 
for purchase of Ashwick Station, sixty-two thousand acres, with 
thirty-one thousand six hundred and fifty sheep and everything else 
on the station, for the sum of twenty-three thousand six hundred 
pounds, including cows, horses, cattle, furniture, plate, linen, pictures, 
tools, harness, carts, drays etc. etc. also three miles of wire fencing 
ready to put up — in fact the partners only taking away their private 
belongings including horses, saddles, bridles, books and piano.’ 
During his visit to New Zealand Brown wrote daily to his wife and 
on his return made a selection from his letters for private publication. 
This book, only one hundred copies of which were printed, contains 
excellent descriptions, by a singularly sharp observer, of the land¬ 
scape, customs, methods of travel, households and furniture, the run- 
holders and the stock on the runs, not only in the Fairlie basin but in 
other parts of South Canterbury.* 

Although a few of the earliest sheep runs were subdivided into 
smaller runs by their original holders, and some runs were cut out of 
the larger ones to begin the first breaking-down process, the real 
subdivision of land in South Canterbury did not begin on a large 
scale until legislation passed in 1893 became operative the following 
year. Before this, however, land on the coastal plains had been sold 
privately, though not in any great quantity, by the Land Company, 
particularly on the Levels and Pareora runs, where they had 
encouraged cropping on a large scale by contractors. Runholders, 
quite naturally, opposed subdivision, and some, in their efforts to 
keep out the small farmer, embarked on borrowing money in order to 
purchase the freehold, only to fall into the clutches of the financiers. 
The speculator, as always, hovered round the salerooms, buying up 
sections in areas reserved for towns and villages and, if possible, on 
the runs. Even as early as 1864 their activities roused bitter com¬ 
plaint in South Canterbury. A later and more notorious example 
of speculation concerned the syndicate which purchased the Haka- 
taramea Downs run, got into difficulties because no one would pay the 
high price demanded, sold to the New Zealand Loan and Mercantile 
and Agency Company which, in 1901, sold to the New Zealand and 
Australian Land Company. 

* Between February and April 1872 Brown visited many of the runs to meet 
people known to his family. One such visit was to Cave, then still an out- 
station of the Levels, where he found ‘young Ferguson, a cousin of Sir James, 
Governor of Western Australia, managing, with costume and crook of an 
Eastern patriarch, and living in the most primitive style, with a nigger servant 
man who cooks, waits, is chambermaid, and I believe, musician to the 
establishment.’ 
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Sir Julius Vogel’s land policy of the 1870’s had the avowed 
intention of overcoming a land hunger then worrying the Govern¬ 
ment, and his policy for closer settlement was supported by 
E. W. Stafford, then Member for Timaru, and William Rolleston, 
who was known among the large land-owners as 4 the people’s 
William ’ because of his sympathy for small farmers.* Vogel’s policy 
achieved no great success, and the compulsory purchase of land did 
not become law until 1894, after a long and bitter struggle during 
which the measure for its enactment was thrown out three times by 
the Legislative Council. John McKenzie was the man responsible for 
this legislation after he became Minister of Lands, and his Land for 
Settlement Act, which allowed the Government to purchase, subdivide 
and lease suitable large properties, was hailed by many as the most 
advanced legislation of the time; by the opposition as dishonesty and 
almost as theft. Until then great areas of land were still held only 
for depasturing stock, and this new legislation did enable men with 
modest means to possess their own property and establish a home 
for their families.! 

After its first success in taking over and subdividing the Cheviot 
Hills estate, brought about because the executors objected to the 
Government’s valuation for taxation purposes, the Government turned 
to South Canterbury, and was encouraged to do so by the success of 
grain-growing on the Levels and Pareora runs. In 1893, after a 
report by the Commissioner of Crown Lands, 620 acres of the Pareora 
run were purchased and divided into twenty-nine small sections 
varying in extent from nine to thirty-four acres. This was the first 
land in South Canterbury to be so purchased and divided into what 
were called 4 homestead allottments ’ for working men and really 
belongs to the village settlement scheme. The first run to be taken 
and subdivided was Albury in 1897. The Government’s new enterprise 
in opening up land forced sales. In August 1899 the New Zealand 
and Australian Land Company advertised that it was prepared to sell 
farms 4 on its estates ’, which were slowly being reduced in area. 
That year the Government purchased 8,132 acres of the Pareora rim 

* Vogel founded the Otago Daily Times in Dunedin. He was continuously in 
Parliament from 1863 to 1876 and from 1884 to 1889. Vogel was a leading 
figure in the movement to abolish the provinces, was Premier of New Zealand 
from 1873 to 1875 and again in 1876 and was Agent General in London after 
he retired from active politics. 

t McKenzie began a form of leasehold for 999 years which became known as 
‘ lease in perpetuity and which went hand in hand with the Advances to 
Settlers Act. Lease in perpetuity was afterwards regarded as a mistake in that 
it made no provision for the revaluation of the land. McKenzie was the man 
most prominently concerned in providing land for the small farmer. 
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and ended its existence as such. By that time 4,420 acres had been 
sold privately as small farms. 

More land has been taken over in South Canterbury and sub¬ 
divided by the Government than in any other part of New Zealand 
(see Appendix IX), and in this expansion of State activity public 
opinion played no small part. In 1899, the year in which sixty-two 
properties were purchased, residents of various districts met and 
decided which would, in their opinion, be the more suitable blocks 
for subdivision, and their decisions exerted some pressure on the 
politicians at a time when land legislation took first place in the 
public mind. One such meeting at Fairlie, presided over by 
F. R. Gillingham, concluded that the subdivision of the Three Springs 
estate would be a good thing for the town, and that the Government 
should pay £4 10s an acre for it instead of the £4 8s 6d it was offering. 
Public pressure also hastened the final dismemberment of the Levels 
and other areas on the downlands round Timaru because of their 
value to the rapidly expanding town. 

The subdivision which created immense interest, and reached far 
beyond the boundaries of South Canterbury, was the ballot for the 
Waikakahi estate in 1899, the survey of which was begun by Brodrick 
on 29 October 1898, from a camp established on the property.* 
This run of 47,320 acres was all freehold and contained a great deal 
of rich pastoral land round the present Morven, as well as lighter 
grazing land where the property ran back towards Elephant Hill. 
Before the ballot Brodrick helped to interview some of the applicants 
and was surprised to find that many of them could not write out the 
necessary forms, but that most of the young men from the country 
had substantial means. Only land-less men and women could take 
part in ballots for runs subdivided by the Government, and all land, 
whether in sections, farms or small grazing runs, had to be drawn 
by ballot. 

Henry Demarest Lloyd, an extremely radical American and an 
ardent land-reformer who was convinced that New Zealand led the 
world in reforms of all kinds, was touring the country at the time 
of the Waikakahi ballot and left a vivid description of how it was 
conducted, for he was appointed one of the scrutineers. ‘ The ballot 
was to take place in the little town of Waimate,’ he afterwards wrote, 

* In his diary Brodrick records his first meeting with Allan McLean, from 
whom the run was purchased by the Government for £326,616: 4 1 was agreeably 
surprised to find him such a handsome, gentlemanly old fellow, and I got a nice 
dinner with plenty of good champagne, and port wine. The grounds [at 
Waikakahi homestead] are very fine and well kept, but the flower garden 
is hardly equal to old Perry’s “ Beverley Allan McLean’s signature was as 
it is printed here. His brother Robertson signed himself M‘Lean. 
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4 and when I arrived I found the hotels, boarding-houses and private 
residences filled to the eaves with people who had come to submit 
their applications to the scrutiny of the Land Board. . . . Even the 
railway carriages were turned into sleeping rooms. . . . The 
examination took place at night. The dingy Court room, lighted by a 
dull, flaring lamp, was filled to the doors with patient, eager faces. 
It was a plain lot of working farmers and their wives, and of young 
men and young women. . . . There were also villagers, farm 
labourers, workers on the railway, constables, shepherds and domestic 
servants. . . . One applicant had come from Queensland; there were 
some from the North Island; one from Canada.’ 

Subdivision still goes on, but suitable blocks of country become 
more difficult to find as farmers subdivide for their own families. 
One of the last in South Canterbury was Holme Station, 
Arthur Elworthy’s property, which was part of the original Pareora 
run of the 1850’s. This was subdivided and, with the exception of 
the homestead, settled with ex-soldiers of the 1939-45 war. Some 
re-distribution of the Mackenzie Country runs has been inevitable. 
In 1948 the old Tekapo station was divided among three adjoining 
stations to provide a more equitable distribution of winter and 
summer country. Many of the early subdivisions were made on maps, 
instead of on the ground after a thorough inspection of the country, 
and the results were unhappy for the sheep farmer. C. G. Tripp, of 
Orari Gorge, suggested long ago that two Ministers of Lands were 
essentials, one for the high country, one for the low, and the wisdom 
of his opinion is echoed in some quarters today. 

Village settlements, the system under which attempts were first 
made to settle men on the land, were instituted originally by 
William Rolleston, Superintendent of Canterbury from 1868 to 1876, 
and Minister of Lands in the General Assembly under Sir John Hall 
from 1879 to 1884. Although Sir George Grey’s Hundreds Ordinance 
of 1852 never became law, it was the inspiration for Rolleston’s 
scheme which he introduced with a settlement in the Temuka district 
in 1874. Grey’s idea was that Crown lands should be made available 
to men with limited means in small settlements known as 6 hundreds ’. 
Here the inhabitants were to form a municipal body, elect wardens, 
and so bring about a system of self-government in each community. 
This was adapted by Rolleston, who used to quote an ancient pre- 
Christian maxim, that c the greatest teacher of morality was the 
possession of land ’, in support of his Temuka experiment. The 
features of this were that half to two acres of land were allotted to 
immigrant families and a hut with sod walls, costing about £10, was 
erected on each section. These were let rent-free for the first year, 
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and for 2s a week for the following two years. The men obtained 
work on neighbouring farms or with firms or on Government works. 
Lloyd visited one of these settlements in 1899 and wrote of it: * At 
Arowhenua the visitor sees snug little cottages, bordering on noiseless 
turfy streets and surrounded by a wonderful profusion of flowers, 
foliage and garden products. . . . These places have all become free¬ 
hold as the holders were allowed to purchase them. In the houses we 
visited the husband would usually be found away from home, busy 
labouring for some nearby farmers in the harvest field.’ 

The most successful of these village schemes was inaugurated in 
1880 and was widespread in Canterbury. Groups of ten to thirty 
families were settled wherever the Crown made suitable land avail¬ 
able, the idea being that each man should own sufficient land on which 
to graze a cow or two and grow vegetables and fruit and thus 
supplement the salary of the wage-earner. This system went a step 
further in 1886 when the Government introduced the perpetual lease 
for not more than fifty acres (the average at the time was half that 
amount) and advanced £20 towards the cost of a house and, on bush 
land, allowed £2 10s an acre for clearing, fencing and grassing the 
first twenty acres. This was the first real wedge that opened up the 
pastoral lands and it grew wider each year. One of the reasons for 
allowing these conditions was to encourage unemployed men in the 
towns to migrate to the country, for during this period markets were 
unstable as the country slowly recovered from the effects of over¬ 
borrowing under Vogel’s wasteful policy.* A special progress report 
published in 1889 revealed that 765 men who had been settled on 
these small sections were labourers and 103 carpenters. Rolleston, 
who was deeply concerned with closer settlement, advocated strongly 
this system of perpetual lease during the whole term of his political 
administration, and opposed the squatters, many of whom refused to 
have married couples or to provide accommodation for them on their 
runs. There were, however, exceptions in South Canterbury, notably 
Tripp and Acland who both encouraged their station hands to marry 
and settle on the property, realising that this would ensure them a 
plentiful supply of labour. 

* Vogel’s policy of 1870 was to borrow £10 million over a period of ten years, 
the money to be used to bring immigrants to New Zealand, construct roads to 
open up parts of the North Island, and railways to open up the south. Twice 
that amount of money was borrowed between 1870 and 1880 and at a time when 
New Zealand’s population was about 250,000. When wool prices fell, this 
borrowing policy was exposed and brought great distress to the country. Many 
of the Canterbury railways were never profitable, though at the time they were 
laid down they opened up new territory. 
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Areas in these village settlements were increased from time to 
time. In 1891, when the Cannington settlement came into being, 
sections varied from twenty-two to fifty-six acres; when Pareora was 
settled in 1893 they ranged from ten to thirty-four acres; in 1894, 
at Arno, from twelve to twenty-seven acres; and at Willowbridge, in 
1898, the areas had increased to anything from thirty-seven to sixty 
acres.* By 1899 authority realised that these sections were too small 
to serve their purpose, and the villagers at Otaio and Pareora 
petitioned Parliament, through W. J. Steward, for an extension to 
their holdings, stating that fifty acres and fewer were insufficient for 
a man with a family, and asking permission to apply for further land 
when subdivisions came up for ballot. By a process of time these 
village settlements have either become towns or villages, or the 
sections have been absorbed into adjoining farms. This relentless 
demand for larger sections was also one of the contributing factors 
which brought about subdivision of the large sheep stations in the 
last years of the century. 

Subdivision, of course, meant more and more fencing, which had 
begun on the early runs by enclosing, sometimes with posts and rails, 
small areas round the homesteads and station buildings, particularly 
the wool shed. Then the boundaries were fenced and, if a road ran 
through the property, so much the better, since the Government bore 
the brunt of the expense. This subject has already been mentioned, 
but some brief reference to early costs indicates the change through 
the years. In 1864 No. 6 black wire was much in demand, but 
galvanised wire was then coming into use. A letter written to 
England that year gave these particulars: ‘ Good black wire is £18 
a ton. Galvanised costs £80 a mile, including standards. A mile of 
fencing wire, six strands and standards, weighs about three tons.’ 
The Canterbury and Otago Association paid great attention to fencing 
its runs and used immense quantities of material. In 1869 one such 
order for the Hakataramea run included 2,600 standards and six tons 
six hundredweight of wire, and by the end of 1870 twenty-three miles 
of fencing had been erected. That year the best standards, fifty 
inches high, with holes for six wires, cost £16 10s a ton. Some 
indication of the vast areas to be fenced is obtained from references 
to the Hakataramea run in letter books of the New Zealand and 
Australian Land Company. * I again looked over the proposed line 
of fencing on this station for the enclosure of fattening country,’ 

* A departmental report of 1895 stated that the system had been largely 
supplemented by an improved farm system; that 275 of the original selectors 
were in arrears; and that £25,000 had been advanced to assist men under 
village settlement schemes. 
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wrote Davidson in July 1869, £ and have decided on the erection of 
thirty miles which will give me three paddocks containing about 
35,000 acres in all. The cost of this when erected will be from £55 
to £58 a mile.’ This fence was one of six wires and the standards 
were fifteen feet apart. The lines of boundary fences across the hills 
dividing the runs were flagged by surveyors or by agreement between 
the runholders, and there are frequent references to this in some 
station diaries of the Mackenzie Country. Gorse, to which reference 
has already been made, still showers its prodigal gold along many 
miles of fence line, but today it is usually trimmed by prudent farmers 
to disciplined proportions by machines. 

Horses and bullocks were expensive animals and much sought 
after in the pioneering days. In 1855 the average cost of a dray and 
team of bullocks was £230; good saddle horses cost £72 and the next 
best anything from £50 to £60. Some of the more informative of 
the early diaries, like those of Acland, Tripp and F. W. Teschemaker, 
reveal the high prices paid for horses. Acland left a complete record 
of the eight bullocks which took the first dray to Mt Peel in 1856 and 
their names seem to have been the most popular at that time. There 
was Nipper, which cost £27 10s; Trimmer, £17 10s; Lively and 
Smugley, £20 each; Brandy, Barney, Redman and Prinny, £25 each. 
By 1864 the demand was beginning to slacken, one team of eight, 
with bows, yokes and chains being advertised at £42 a pair, though 
good animals still realised £40 each. Bullocks drew the ploughs 
which turned over the rough, virgin country, and they made their 
appearance at the earliest ploughing matches, when one event was 
usually set aside for them. Their speed is suggested by the time 
allowed — five hours — in which to plough a quarter of an acre. 
During the hearing of a dispute in the Magistrate’s Court in Timaru 
in 1865, when Thomas Hydman sued a Mackenzie Country runholder 
who refused to pay him for carting timber from the Arowhenua bush, 
evidence was produced that a trip to Timaru and back from Tekapo 
occupied ten days. The average payment for drivers was £6 a trip 
and they found their own food and accommodation. 

‘ I have little need for bullocks and need more horses now,’ wrote 
a runholder in 1879 when the need for faster transport was becoming 
apparent and roads had improved. Bullock teams still drew waggon 
loads of wool from the back country to Timaru, but they were little 
used after the 1880’s. Good horses were always in demand until the 
motor vehicle took possession of the transport world, but a good hack 
was always essential on a sheep run, and still is. Carriage horses 
belonged also to the pre-motorcar era, and what were known as 
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4 fancy ’ prices were paid for well-matched animals. Today the horse 
still reigns in the hunting field. 

Although the first land to be cultivated in South Canterbury was 
that dug with a spade by George Rhodes, whose first crop at the 
Levels was potatoes, little was done until the 1860’s. The first official 
figures date from 1858, but were probably gathered the previous year. 
They gave the whole of the cultivated land in South Canterbury as 
one acre of wheat, two and a quarter of barley, fifty-one of oats, 
seventeen and a quarter of potatoes and thirteen and a half of garden 
and orchard. That year the Lyttelton Times bemoaned the fact that 
4 a most lamentable deficiency in agricultural labour has raised the 
price of harvest work to a figure utterly incompatible with the market 
value of grain. . . . Fifty shillings per acre, with beer, for reaping, 
has been offered and refused, and fifty-five shillings scarcely forms 
a temptation.’ There was talk of a melancholy outlook for the 
farmer, but by 1868 the picture had been changed by the arrival of 
immigrants who provided labour in plenty. 

Early methods of harvesting are revealed by an advertisement 
published by T. W. Hall in December 1864 when he called for tenders 
to cut thirty acres of oats 4 with cradled scyths, to be tied and set up 
in shocks of ten to twelve and topped’. From this date there are 
increasing references to cropping. George Buchanan was one of the 
advance guard of growers in the rich Willowbridge region and by 
April 1865 his success had spread far beyond that district. It was 
rather boastfully reported that his crops of wheat and oats 4 were 
acknowledged by all who saw them to be not only the best of the 
season but literally the finest crop that had ever been seen in any part 
of Great Britain, Australia or New Zealand ’. Buchanan also estab¬ 
lished potato growing in that area, some of his 1865 crop being 
reported as monsters weighing from two and a half to three and a 
quarter pounds. William Quinn was another pioneer of commercial 
potato growing at Willowbridge. Edward Hassell, when he became 
manager at the Levels, took the lead in that region in 1866 when he 
sowed forty acres of grain, the first large cultivation on that run. 
This was of such quality that it became the talk of Timaru, and people 
drove out in carts and buggies at week-ends to view the grain before 
it was harvested. 

So much grain was being grown in the old Geraldine Road Board 
district by 1867 that on 2 March that year a public meeting was 
called at Temuka, which seems to have been the centre chosen for all 
representative gatherings, to consider methods for its disposal. It was 
stated by speakers that 36,000 bushels of wheat had been grown in 
the Geraldine district alone, and 15,000 acres harvested round 
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Pleasant Point, but the Temuka mills had used only 30,000 bushels 
that year. This increase in production had been due to a fall in the 
price of wool, one factor which turned land-owners to the more 
intense cultivation of the soil. From 1861 to 1866 the average price 
for wool was 12fd to 13|d a pound. By 1869, with market fluc¬ 
tuations, it had dropped to 8Jd, after which it rose slightly but fell 
again in 1879 to 4d. Many farmers retained their faith in wool. 
Some, such as those in the high country, did so of necessity, but men 
holding better-class land of the coastal regions, particularly between 
the Opihi and Orari Rivers and in the Waimate-Willowbridge-Waihao 
Forks triangle, and in the Fairlie basin, turned to increased cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil and the great grain-growing era began. 

One of the first to seize the possibilities of growing grain in the 
Fairlie district was Stephen Gillingham, who is credited with growing 
the first wheat on his property at Lambrook. This was purchased 
from the Crown in 1874, when it was unfenced and unimproved, and 
subsequently added to until it extended from Fairlie to Cricklewood. 
Here Gillingham grew immense quantities of wheat, often in 500-acre 
blocks, and transported immigrants from Lyttelton to Fairlie for the 
harvesting in the days when every sheaf was tied by hand.* In 1875 
a correspondent of the Timaru Herald, during a tour as far as the 
Mackenzie Country, e about which few townspeople have any know¬ 
ledge ’, observed that 6 Gillingham and son, living a few miles 
south-east of Fairlie Creek, near the main road’, were breaking up 
a great area of virgin land on the downs, ready for cropping. On the 
way through Albury, Edward Richardson, then manager of that run. 
was reported to have sown several thousand acres in wheat. By 1877. 
also, Allan McLean began breaking up a great deal of the Waikakahi 
estate, south of the Waihao River, and let as many as 4,000 acres a 
year to contract croppers. This virgin soil, as elsewhere, yielded in 
its first seasons sixty to seventy bushels of wheat to the acre, and when 
the era of grain growing was at its height on Waikakahi it was nc 
uncommon sight to see forty teams of horses at work on a block ol 
8,000 acres. A. W. Barnett, one of the few remaining farmers whc 
drew a section in the ballot for Waikakahi, and walked from Waimatc 
and back to select the property he now owns, harvested up to eight) 

* Stephen Gillingham, grandfather of Stephen Gillingham, of Fontmell 
Fairlie, sailed from England on his wedding day and reached New Plymoutl 
with his bride in February 1842. Because of trouble with the Maoris ii 
Taranaki, he gave up his land, chartered a small coastal boat and transportec 
his family to Canterbury. For eighty-one years members of the Gillinghan 
family farmed the Lambrook property, the last of which was sold in 1955 




Lunch in the harvest field, Fairlie district 
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Three headers working, Pleasant Point, 1951 
















Farm homestead, Claremont, built by George Collier in 1874 and 
still occupied by his family 
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bushels of wheat and 124 bushels of oats when he first began 
cultivation there.* 

Storage space for this grain created a problem in Timaru as 
waggon load after waggon load arrived after the harvest to await 
shipment, and commercial firms desperately attempted to house the 
bulging sacks. In April 1879 the whole of Strathallan Street was 
blocked by sacks of grain, piled there by P. Cunningham and 
Company and covered with tarpaulins, and the business community 
found it almost impossible to gain access to the Customs House or the 
office of the Registrar of Births, Deaths and Marriages. Finally the 
Collector of Customs, C. E. Cooper, appealed to the mayor to have 
the street cleared, because the stacks of grain obscured the view of the 
building. By that time Cunningham’s men had taken down most of 
the fence round the Customs House, removed the front gate from its 
hinges, and started to chop down the back gate-posts. 

Part of the old Pareora run had become an immense wheatfield 
by 1881, and it was no unfamiliar sight during the harvest season 
there to see fourteen horse-drawn reapers and binders following each 
other in the vast paddocks. Most of the harvesting was done by 
contract and these advertisements, culled from newspapers of 
1882, indicate what was required of the successful tenderers: 
F. M. Rickman, for ‘ cutting, tying, stooking, carting and stacking 
600 acres of oats 9 ; Robert Forrester, for ‘ tying and stooking 300 
acres of oats 9 ; J. H. Taylor, for 6 cutting, tying and stooking 300 
acres of wheat, 360 acres of oats and 110 acres of barley \ 

By this time the Studholmes had begun producing huge quantities 
of grain on Te Waimate as they broke up more of the fertile coastal 
country towards Willowbridge, after the swamps had been drained. 
In 1887 they harvested 3,500 acres of wheat and 1,200 acres of oats, 
and during a peak season on the run produced a total of 175,000 
bushels of grain. In 1892, 402,000 bushels of grain were harvested in 
the Waimate district alone, and the following year 803,292 bushels 
of grain were shipped from the port of Timaru, in addition to that 
leaving the district by train. 

Large quantities of grain have been grown in the Hakataramea 
Valley. Since 1895, without missing one season, wheat has been 
grown on Windsor Downs, which was taken up that year by 
Alexander McCaw. His three sons, Alex., John and Frank, still farm 
part of the original property and his grandson, James McCaw, owns 
the homestead block. In addition to wheat they grow partridge peas, 
montgomery clover, perennial ryegrass and white clover seed. 

* Barnett died in May 1958 at the age of eighty-nine. 
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William Milne, who did contract work on the Hakataramea station, 
took up a farm in the Hakataramea Valley in 1885 and one year grew 
seventy-three bushels of velvet wheat to the acre. He received a 
silver medal and certificate, for wheat in sheaf, at the Pan-Pacific 
International Exhibition in San Francisco. Members of the family, 
including his daughter, Mrs M. I. Cleave, still farm this property at 
the foot of the Kirkliston Range. 

Cropping reached its peak in South Canterbury in 1912 when 
101,000 acres of wheat were harvested, and 250,000 acres were under 
cultivation for turnips, rape and potatoes. These last have always 
fluctuated on the market, as glut followed shortage. Three thousand 
acres of potatoes were harvested in 1912 and the market went to rock 
bottom. After the 1914-18 war the market slumped again and by 
1920-21 potatoes were down to one shilling a sack. They rose again 
because few were cultivated and the price remained reasonably stable 
until recent times. The peak was reached in 1956 when growers 
were offered as much as £120 a ton for this staple vegetable. 

In recent times the cultivation of small seeds has developed 
greatly, particularly in the districts of Willowbridge and Studholme 
and in the Hakataramea Valley, and has achieved a widely-acclaimed 
reputation for quality for various kind of clovers and grasses. The 
peak was reached in 1946 when almost 45,000 acres of small seeds 
were harvested throughout South Canterbury. Today the area ranges 
each year from 20,000 to 25,000 acres. 

Dairying was a late development and was confined at first to small 
farms and to stations which maintained only sufficient dairy cattle 
to supply their own needs, or to augment the family income by selling 
home-made products to the grocers of nearby towns. Butter was 
imported from England and Ireland by pioneer merchants, and no 
dairy produce was exported from South Canterbury until 1882. 
About 850 tons of butter and 1,600 tons of cheese are produced 
annually in the district today, but the dairy industry is not extensive 
and is confined principally to the region north of the Opihi River 
and round Waimate. In all there are two butter factories, one at 
Waimate producing about 350 tons a year, and the Midland in 
Timaru producing 500 tons; and five cheese factories, Clandeboye, 
Orari, Cloverlea, Milford and Geraldine, all co-operative companies 
with a total of 131 suppliers. 

About 700 acres of linen flax are still grown in South Canterbury, 
but during the Second World War an average of 7,500 acres supplied 
four linen flax factories which were established as part of New 
Zealand’s war contribution when, supplies of linen fibre for the 
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manufacture of strategic materials, including canvas for the British 
Navy, and hosepipes for fire-fighting, were urgently required. 

In a region where the fruits of the soil mean wealth to the whole 
community and are lumped together in a general way as primary 
produce, agricultural and pastoral association shows are events of 
the year in displaying all that is finest in stock and farm products. 
The originator of an annual sheep show in Canterbury was 
J. B. A. Acland, and the first show would have been held at Mt Peel 
but for the temperamental behaviour of the Rangitata River. 
Because of the fears of runholders living beyond the north bank, 
the event was held at Shepherds Bush, near the homestead of 
Benjamin Moorhouse, on 14 September 1859. David Innes, of 
Pareora run, and Alfred Cox, of Raukapuka, both won prizes with 
their sheep. This was the forerunner of the agricultural and pastoral 
shows of today and was praised by sheep breeders throughout 
Canterbury. The first meeting of the new organisation, known 
originally as the Canterbury Pastoral Association, was held on the 
afternoon of the show and it was decided to hold one the following 
year at Turton’s accommodation house on the Ashburton. This was 
an even greater success. About 400 sheep were displayed and such 
events as horse and foot races, as well as sword dancing across two 
stockwhips, gave variety to the programme. Two hundred people 
attended from all parts of Canterbury, thirty new members were 
enrolled, and seventy men sat down to a special dinner at six o’clock 
in the evening.* 

This interest in the produce of the land and the competitive desire 
to show only the best led to the establishment of the Timaru 
Agricultural and Pastoral Association, the aims of which exceeded 
those of the purely pastoral association. Its first show was held on 
24 October 1866 on temporary grounds leased from R. H. Rhodes and 
bounded by the present Elizabeth and Theodocia Streets. The total 
number of exhibits, 112, was considered to be ‘extremely large’. 
During the first years of its existence the association held its shows 
at various sites until, in 1897, it obtained its present grounds of a 
little more than thirty-one acres.f 

Only three associations had been formed in Canterbury by 1873, 
the other two being Christchurch and Leeston. Apart from Christ- 

* A jarring note was the behaviour of a neighbouring runholder. The news¬ 
papers of the day and the patrons of the show joined in severely criticising 
‘ the inhospitable and offensive conduct of a gentleman holding a sheep run in 
the vicinity of the Moorhouse run \ 

f J. W. Holdgate, whose memory goes back almost ninety years, remember* 
the area when it was surrounded by gorse hedges six to seven feet high. 
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church, Timaru made the greatest advance through the years, 
principally because of the importation of stud stock by which flocks 
and herds were improved, and the rapid advances made in the 
cultivation of grain and other crops. In addition to Timaru there are 
three other associations in South Canterbury, each stimulating 
interest and no little competition in its own region — the Temuka and 
Geraldine Agricultural and Pastoral Association, which held its first 
show on grounds near Green Hayes on 14 April 1874 and now uses 
annually the Winchester Domain; the Waimate Agricultural and 
Pastoral Association which was established in 1881 and held its first 
show in 4 Manchester’s Paddock’, now Manchester Park; and the 
Mackenzie County Agricultural and Pastoral Society, which holds 
the Mackenzie Highland Show at Fairlie on Easter Monday and, with 
the exception of some years during the 1939-45 war, has done so 
since the first show was held in 1899. 

Wages, labour and the regulation of employment have changed 
more drastically in recent times than perhaps any other aspect of 
farming. The casual labourer, for the most part, now arrives in his 
motorcar as his pioneering counterpart did on foot or on horseback 
or, in later years, on a bicycle. Canterbury began with an acute 
shortage of general labour, despite the fact that its vaguely feudal 
idea of settlement was to provide labour in plenty to work on large 
estates. Labourers and servants were so much in demand in 1853 that 
a group of men in Wellington, including William Barnard Rhodes, 
decided to bring 250 Chinese to New Zealand, half of them to be 
employed by settlers in Canterbury, but this method of overcoming a 
shortage of labour fortunately ended as it began, at a meeting. 
In 1858 the Farmers’ Club of Canterbury, much concerned with the 
shortage of good labour, wrote to James Edward FitzGerald, who was 
then in London, telling him that the men most urgently required were 
skilled agricultural labourers — men who could plough, sow, reap, 
mow, build stacks and thatch them, milk, and shear sheep. This letter 
stated that during the 1857 season inefficient workmen demanded and 
obtained the same wages as skilled labourers, which were: Ploughmen 
and shepherds, with board and lodging, £50-£60 a year; man and 
wife, with board and lodging, £60-70 a year; lads of ten to seventeen, 
£20-£25 a year; female servants, £20-£30 a year; and day labourers, 
8s a day. 

There was little change by 1862, except that the arrival of 
immigrants had increased the supply. Married couples were being 
paid £60 to £70 a year; single men, with rations, £50 to £60; 
shepherds, £55 to £65; dairymaids, £30 to £40; and day labourers, 
who found their own food, 7s to 9s a day. Contract ploughing had 
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then started, the ruling rates for which were 4 25s an acre for stubble; 
30s to 40s for breaking up virgin ground, and 50s to 60s for extra 
rough ground Shearers in 1868, and for some years afterwards, 
received 15s a hundred and runholders advertised for their services 
in the Timaru Herald , as these did in December: I. B. Sheath, 
Opawa, 4 sixteen good shearers wanted; no dogs allowed on the run ’ ; 
Strachey and Hawdon, Ashwick, 4 men to shear 17,500 sheep ’ ; 
Teschemaker and Le Cren, Otaio, 4 men to shear 8,000 wethers \ 
Such advertisements are an indication of the number of sheep running 
on the various runs, as well as the owners at the time. 

The remaining letter books of the New Zealand and Australian 
Company indicate both the number of staff employed on its runs and 
the wages paid, from manager down to labourer. In 1870 this 
company employed 150 men on its South Canterbury runs. Station 
hands received £1 to 25s a week and shepherds £60 to £65 a year, in 
addition to food and quarters. 4 These wages I consider decidedly 
excessive,’ wrote William Saltau Davidson to the New Zealand 
manager in Dunedin when he proposed a reduction for all hands of 
25 per cent. Davidson said that he knew of no unemployment, since 
the unemployed were known in those days as swaggers. On the 
Hakataramea run in 1870 the manager received £350 a year, a book¬ 
keeper £100, cadets £50, shepherds £60 to £65, the head groom £75, 
and ploughmen, labourers, cooks and bullock-drivers all £52. Many 
more men were required on the large runs in those days, for in the 
1870’s the Levels employed eight shepherds, one blacksmith, one 
carpenter, two fencers, five general labourers and two men to cut hay 
on contract. Not all cadets were paid. Until the 1890’s it was 
customary for cadets to pay anything from £100 to £150 a year to be 
taught farming. Large runs engaged as many as ten cadets at a time 
and many of them became the runholders of later years. When 
Robert Booth visited New Zealand at the end of the 1850’s, he was 
employed by Samuel Butler at Mesopotamia at £60 a year, for which 
he worked long hours, for Butler and his men breakfasted at 7 a.m., 
took a midday meal at noon and supped at 7 p.m.* 

There was little rise in wages by 1880. Harvesters were paid 9d 
an hour and worked until the light failed; men dug potatoes for 8d a 

* It is not generally known that Butler and his friend, John Brabazon, bought 
the first freehold land on the Waitangi run, which at that time also took in part 
of the present Te Akatarawa. In March 1863 they went south to see Lake 
Wanaka, travelling on horseback and spending a night with the Teschemakers 
at Haldon. Brabazon was friendly with Edmund Gibson, the original owner 
of Waitangi, and on 30 November 1863 he and Butler bought a twenty-acre 
section on Tent Creek, on Gibsons property, and sold it back to him. Gibson 
afterwards bought several freehold sections round his homestead on Tent Creek. 
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sack, but musterers’ wages had risen to £2 a week. Even at those 
rates prudent men saved money and bought their own farms. Two 
men who were ultimately classed among the wealthiest in South 
Canterbury, William and Andrew Grant, began as shepherds at Orari 
Gorge, but both were men of great perception, with an extraordinary 
knowledge of stock. The wages book of Blue Cliffs station for the 
year 1880 is a good example of the number employed on the property 
and the wages paid at that time: Station manager, £250 a year; 
housekeeper, £45; head shepherd, £85 a year; shepherds (2) £70 
and £75 a year; fencer, hut cook, teamster, all 25s a week; rabbiter, 
25s a week and 2d a skin; second teamster, labourer and groom, all 
20s a week. These employees were all maintained on the station. 

Strikes were not uncommon, particularly among the shearers of 
earlier times, but they seem to have been purely isolated incidents 
which were overcome without involving the whole neighbourhood or 
industry. Station diaries make mention of such trouble, as at Clayton 
in 1895 when the men refused to work because a 4 black-leg 5 had 
been employed in the shed. Other runholders brought about minor 
conflicts when they urged men to shear wet sheep, but generally 
speaking the smooth running of shed and station depended on ‘ the 
boss 5 and, more often, on the manager. 

Machine shearing revolutionised conditions as much as the 
attitude of the men. Early opposition broke down even among the 
most conservatively-minded runholders as speed and efficiency won 
the day. Brodrick, the surveyor, who recorded so much of interest 
in his diaries, was invited to Benmore station in December 1889 to 
see a new Wolseley sheep-shearing machine in action for the first 
time, and afterwards wrote: 6 It is wonderful. It clips the sheep better 
than it could be done by hand and does not hurt them so much and 
is easier on the men . . . the power used it water and a turbine wheel. 
. . . They shear 80,000 sheep at Benmore. 5 

The war of 1914-18 drastically altered the labour market at it did 
every other sphere of activity in the New Zealand community, and 
much of the advanced legislation governing employment dates from 
after the end of hostilities. Married couples were the exception on 
most of the large sheep runs until well into the 1900’s, and living 
quarters for the single men were for the most part extremely primitive 
by today’s standards.* In the quarters provided, men slept in bunks 

* One of the later excuses advanced for the poor quarters provided for station 
employees was that the Government’s powers of compulsory acquisition under 
the Land For Settlement Act of McKenzie’s day deprived the landowners of any 
feeling of security. This was said to have discouraged them from spending 
money on other than essential improvements, but it does not excuse the primitive 
quarters provided for workers on many of the runs. This seems to have been 
a legacy from the earliest times. 
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in tiers round the walls. Food was served from a cookhouse which 
was sometimes separate from the sleeping quarters, sometimes 
attached. Meals were eaten at bare board tables and the tableware 
provided was tin plates and pannikins and crude cutlery. A bathroom 
was a rare amenity. Legislation, aided by improved social conditions, 
has altered this state of affairs, just as it has raised wages to sums 
undreamed of before the twentieth century. Married couples are now 
the rule, not the exception, and well-equipped cottages are provided 
for them; single men have quarters where the living conditions are 
the equal of comfortable homes. 

During the last decade there has been little stability in the rate of 
wages which had, and still have, an upward trend, and employment 
is hedged by the conditions demanded by labour unions. Moreover, 
runholders and farmers, when they find good men, frequently pay 
higher than award rates in order to keep them. Ruling rates for 
1956-57 indicate how far the wage-earner has moved since the rate 
was the average £1 a week and found: Ordinary shearing, with board 
and lodging, £3 8s a hundred; pre-lamb shearing, £4 5s; hand 
shearing, 20 per cent, on the above rates; harvesters, 5s an hour, 
with rations; head shepherd, married and provided with a house, 
£9 11s 6d a week; single shepherd, with board and lodging, £8 Is 6d; 
married couples (tractor driver and station cook), with board and 
lodging, £12 5s 6d a week.* 

Production naturally increased with the subdivision of land and 
more intense cultivation was followed by an improvement in the 
quality of stock, grain, butter, meat and wool. Because of a dearth 
of markets for the more perishable products, since the New Zealand 
market could not absorb them all, there was a period when saturation 
point was reached and with it came the danger of stagnation. Then 
came refrigeration, which gave the greatest impetus to farming and 
lifted New Zealand from the long depression of the 1880’s into which 
Julius Vogel’s borrowing policy had thrown the country. 

This new source of wealth was reflected in South Canterbury, 
where the pastoral country by 1870 was becoming overstocked. Some 
slight relief came when the New Zealand Meat Preserving Company, 
allied with James Wotherspoon and Company, opened preserving and 
boiling-down works at Washdyke on 18 March 1870. Fifty thousand 

* On one well-known South Canterbury station the following rates were paid 
in 1957: Head shepherd, married, with house, firewood, electric light, milk and 
meat provided, £14 15s a week; head tractor driver, married, £13 a week, with 
house, firewood, electric light and milk provided, and meat at a cheap rate; 
fencer, married, milks cows overtime, £14 5s, same conditions as head tractor 
driver; tractor driver, wife cook for two men and casuals, all found, £15 15s. 
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sheep were sent to the works that year by the Canterbury and Otago 
Association, according to Davidson, then manager at the Levels.* 
Although these works eased the situation for the producer, they could 
not reduce the total number of surplus stock, and old sheep had to 
be killed off, one method being to knock them on the head and 
throw the carcases into the sea. Science provided the answer with 
refrigeration which, in New Zealand, was pioneered by the New 
Zealand and Australian Land Company, following successful ship¬ 
ments of frozen meat from Australia. This company offered to find 
up to 7,000 sheep and to pay freight at the rate of 2£d a pound 
weight if necessary. Davidson, now controlling the company’s affairs 
in New Zealand, was one of the men most actively responsible for 
this venture. A fast sailing ship of 1,200 tons, the Dunedin , was 
fitted with insulated chambers and a start was made to load her at 
Port Chalmers on 7 December 1881, Davidson himself helping to stow 
some of the first carcases. All went well until 641 had been packed 
in the chambers. Then the crankshaft of the engine broke and they 
had to be removed from the ship. In addition to those already 
stowed, another 360 carcases on their way to the ship had to be sold 
in Dunedin, so that New Zealanders were the first people to eat their 
own frozen mutton. After this disappointing start all went well, 
loading was completed on 11 February and three days later the 
Dunedin sailed with her experimental cargo. She reached London 
after an anxious voyage of ninety-eight days and began an industry 
which has meant millions of pounds to New Zealand. Davidson, who 
has never been given sufficient credit for his enterprise in pioneering 
the frozen meat trade, decided on the type of machinery to be 
installed in the Dunedin , a Bell-Coleman cold-air machine, and 
arranged with the ship-owners about insulated holds. He then 
instructed Thomas Brydone to make the necessary arrangements in 
New Zealand for the type of sheep to be selected, the best site for 
slaughtering them, and the erection of a slaughter-house capable of 
handling 240 sheep a day. Brydone selected a site on the company’s 
estate, Totara, near Oamaru. (See Appendix X.) 

There is no specific information that South Canterbury carcases 
were included in the first shipment, but later that same year 1,000 
were sent in the Mataura by John Douglas from Waihao Downs, and 
500 by the Studholmes, a sample of whose fat sheep, twenty two-tooth 
halfbred wethers, some of which weighed eighty-six pounds, was 

* Davidson suggested to the manager of the works that a present of pickled 
tongues would be acceptable. Soon afterwards he received 2,000. Every man, 
woman and child at the Levels ate tongue until they revolted against this item 
on the daily menu. 




Canterbury Frozen Meat Coy’s freezing works, Pareora, 1950 











Wool sale, Timaru, 1954 
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displayed in a Waimate butcher’s shop on 10 May 1882. Each 
carcase sent from South Canterbury was labelled, 4 so that the district 
shall get the full benefit and credit which they are sure to earn, 
instead of prime New Zealand-fed mutton being passed off by the 
London butchers as best 44 Scotch ” ’, wrote the Waimate Advertiser. 

This invention not only brought relief and wealth to New Zealand, 
but it also enabled the mass of British working people to obtain 
cheaper meat of excellent quality. Improved methods and speedier 
ships built specially for the frozen meat trade increased both the 
amount exported and the demand. Soon butter and cheese were also 
being exported in quantity to swell the national income. 

The departure of the first cargo of frozen meat direct from 
Timaru in the Canterbury on 8 January 1886 caused as much excite¬ 
ment as the first cargo of wool had done twenty-two years earlier. 
All harbour dues were remitted as part of the general enthusiasm, and 
the captain gave 6 a champagne lunch on board to 150 gentlemen 
of the district ’. The arrival of the Fifeshire on 12 January 1888 and 
her departure on the evening of 13 January was another occasion for 
public rejoicing. Captain W. A. Millar gave a luncheon on board 
to representatives of the pastoral industry, commerce and officialdom. 
In twenty-four hours this ship loaded 1,997 bales of wool and 7,989 
carcases of frozen mutton and was cheered from the port when she 
sailed. Since that time many millions of tons of frozen meat and 
bales of wool have left Timaru, but today the departure of a vessel 
loaded with these products of the soil occasions little more interest 
than the passing of a train along the waterfront. 

Refrigeration not only gave new life to the pastoral industry, but 
in its train came the breeding of stock to meet requirements of this 
new and vital overseas market, such as fat lambs of uniform size and 
weight. The lack of water was an obstacle in some parts of the 
district to increased production, and as long ago as 1872 stock 
inspectors and others urged that this obstacle must be overcome. 
In November that year, William Rolleston, when outlining some 
proposed legislation to members of the Canterbury Provincial 
Council, recommended that a water-race be constructed from the 
Pareora River to Timaru and added, 4 Should the construction of this 
water-race prove successful, there is good reason to believe that it 
would lead to the construction of similar races over portions of the 
plains which are now unavailable for general settlement for want of 
water. 5 In September 1883, a scheme for the construction of stock 
water-races through part of the Levels, Waitohi, and land between the 
Orari and the present Clandeboye district was suggested by the 
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Geraldine County Council, but public opposition caused its retrench¬ 
ment on the grounds of expense. The following year a reduced 
scheme was adopted to water with open race part of the Levels flats 
from an intake on the Opihi River. A later scheme provided water 
for between 17,000 and 18,000 acres of the Seadown district, and by 
1908 water was carried by open race through 123,010 acres of South 
Canterbury. In 1936 water was taken from the Waitaki River to 
irrigate 5,130 acres under the Redcliff scheme, and the following year 
12,000 acres of the Levels district were irrigated by taking water 
from the Opihi River near Pleasant Point, under the Levels plains 
irrigation scheme, the first user from which was C. E. Kerr. 

The most ambitious water-supply scheme, and the one which has 
achieved a most gratifying success, is the Downlands Water Supply, 
the credit for which is given to T. D. Burnett and to whom a 
monument has been erected as a tribute to his efforts in bringing 
about its fulfilment. This scheme carries water to houses and farms 
in underground pipes, instead of in open races, not only to supply 
stock but also for domestic use. For several years this idea had been 
discussed, with Burnett as one of its most ardent supporters, but 
nothing definite was achieved until the formation in 1933 of a com¬ 
mittee presided over by A. J. Davey and having as its members the 
chairmen of the Levels, Geraldine and Mackenzie County Councils, 
the Pleasant Point Town Board, and a number of interested farmers 
and ratepayers. While Burnett, who then represented the Temuka 
electorate in Parliament, emphasised to members of the Cabinet in 
Wellington the urgency for this water supply for the downlands, 
Davey propounded the scheme to ratepayers and farmers throughout 
the areas to be served, addressing meetings, answering questions and 
explaining details. Investigations began in 1934 by T. G. Beck, of the 
Public Works Department, who practically designed the whole scheme 
and afterwards was designated ‘ irrigation engineer \ The cost was 
estimated at £203,165. Government approval was given in 1937 
when the State agreed to take over construction and maintenance, and 
special rating districts were established to provide for the annual 
contributions which had to be met. Construction began in 1938 
under the supervision of Public Works engineers, but by this time 
part of the Waimate County and an additional area of the Levels 
County had been included in the scheme. These additions increased 
the original cost to £270,000 and the annual payments by local bodies 
rose from £7,000 to £9,100. Certain installation problems were over¬ 
come by the manufacture of specially designed machinery which 
included a pipe-pulling machine and another for screwing the pipes 
together. 
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Water for this invaluable supply comes from a dam at the mouth 
of the Tengawai Gorge, six miles beyond Albury and 1,064 feet above 
sea-level. Mains from the intake have a capacity of 856,000 gallons 
a day and carry water to six reservoirs which have a total holding 
capacity of more than three million gallons. From these holding 
points the water is piped to individual houses and stock troughs on 
farms scattered over more than 140,000 acres of agricultural country. 
Piping was pulled free to one water trough in every hundred acres, 
after which the owner of the land paid for any additional troughs and 
piping. By August 1940 the first water became available and by 1941 
the scheme was almost complete, except for 22,000 acres in the 
Waimate County which were reticulated, after a delay caused by the 
1939-45 war, in 1946-47. There are 5,000 supply points and 920 
miles of piping in this scheme. 

Water charges to the consumer varied between counties, but in 
1949 a new agreement was reached with the Ministry of Works. This 
provided for the levying of uniform annual charges of 9d an acre and 
75s a house over the whole of the Downlands supply area. Instead of 
fixed annual amounts, local bodies now pay the amount of water 
charges actually collected from users, less a commission of 3f 
per cent. 

Following the success of this scheme, the demand for water has 
increased and no further connections may be made in the area 
adjacent to Timaru city. Proposals are now afoot to form a water 
board to take over control from the Ministry of Works. This brief 
table indicates the areas which benefit from the scheme today, and 
they are in themselves their own memorial to Burnett:— 


COUNTY 

ACRES 

HOUSES 

ANNUAL PAYMENT 

Levels 

82,814 

735 

£5,221 

Geraldine 

29,172 

141 

£1,758 

Waimate 

23,237 

190 

£1,209 

Mackenzie 

5,871 

29 

£275 

Pleasant Point 
Town District 

518 

179 

£637 

Total 

141,612 

1,274 

£9,100 

Soil erosion in the high country, apart from 

the constant natural 


process, and flooding over the low country, have been problems 
associated with South Canterbury lands for many years, but their 
solution on a comprehensive scale was not attempted until recent 
times. As long ago as 1872 willows had taken possession of rivers 
and streams in some parts of the district and so seriously impeded the 
flow of water that the Orari Board of Conservators was appointed to 
exercise control and suggest remedies by which seasonal flooding 
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might be overcome. Meetings were held at the Orari Hotel by- 
William Gosling, William Stewart and Godfrey H. Clark and the 
conservators who followed them, but their suggestions went little 
beyond the building of stop-banks. By 1880 the conservators called 
a public meeting in April to discuss erosion and its prevention, and 
the best method of opening and clearing drains, but little was done 
except to cut willows which immediately began to grow again. The 
Orari and Opihi Rivers, and their tributary streams, caused great 
damage when they overflowed, and much of the Geraldine-Temuka 
country suffered disastrously. 

The risk of serious damage by these seasonal floods increased 
with the years and under an Act of Parliament of 1921 the Geraldine 
County Council assumed the responsibilities of a County River Board. 
Rating districts were proclaimed, loans raised, and clearance and 
bank protection works undertaken, particularly in the Rangitata, 
Orari and Waihi Rivers, but the maintenance of such works meant a 
heavy drain on the county’s financial resources. River control, with 
its associated problem of soil erosion, assumed such serious and costly 
proportions in many parts of New Zealand that the Government in 
1941 passed the Soil Conservation and Rivers Control Act, under 
which catchment boards were established. Among the first of these 
was the South Canterbury Catchment Board, which is concerned with 
more than 4,000 square miles of country extending from south of the 
Rakaia River catchment to north of the Waitaki Soil Conservation 
District, and from the sea to the main divide at the headwaters of the 
Rangitata River. Almost half of this area is more than 1,500 feet 
above sea level. The Board is responsible for all rivers and streams 
throughout its district, and stream control and soil conservation 
works on hills and downlands are being developed with the assistance 
and co-operation of runholders. The run-off of flood water in the 
high country is being slowed down by systematic planting and two 
of the more important factors concerning the conservation of soil — 
burning and over-grazing — are now reasonably controlled by permit 
and regulation, but modern conservative sheep farming has helped the 
Catchment Board, and runholders themselves, with aircraft at their 
disposal, have done much to improve the high country. Experimental 
work continues, though much has already been accomplished. The 
chairman of the South Canterbury Catchment Board since its 
inception is Dr P. R. Woodhouse, of Blue Cliffs, who has also been 
president of the New Zealand Catchment Boards Association since 
1955.* 

* Woodhouse retired from these offices in May 1958. As the collection of 
material for this record began in 1955 it has been impossible to correct all 
changes. 
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Various pests have caused serious damage to the pastoral areas. 
In the higher country deer, chamois and thar were controlled to some 
extent by the former Wild Life Control Branch of the Department of 
Internal Affairs, work which has now been taken over by the Forest 
Service. Working through the winter months in the Hunters Hills, 
the wild life organisation destroyed more than 50,000 wallabies by 
the end of 1955. The six rabbit boards of South Canterbury have 
been outstandingly successful and have greatly improved large tracts 
of country where rabbits were formerly a serious menace and where 
now only an occasional rabbit is seen. Rabbit boards work under the 
Rabbit Destruction Council whose chairman, since its inception, is 
G. B. Baker, of Timaru. The opossum still remains a menace in 
wooded areas. 

South Canterbury has passed through several stages in its first 
century of farming. First came the grazing era of the pioneer run- 
holders, which was followed by the first development period as they 
passed on to the next generation the fruits of their experience and 
a way of life they imagined would be permanent. This ended 
roughly about the 1880’s. Next came an era of exploitation when 
little attention was paid to replenishing the soil or allowing it to 
rehabilitate itself. Subdivision helped to end that state of affairs 
towards the end of the nineteenth century. The end of the 1914-18 
war brought with it a further pressing demand for land for settlement 
and a corresponding rise in values, with which production could 
scarcely keep pace. From 1921 to 1923 and again from 1931 to 1935 
were years of economic stress, but the country had recovered by 
the outbreak of the 1939-45 war, which was succeeded by another 
demand for land for settlement, an even greater increase in prices, 
and another corresponding upward trend in wages. The present era 
is regarded as one of restoration, with greater scientific attention to 
the requirements of soil in different regions, to the breeding of stock 
and the cultivation of grain. 

One of the greatest boons in improving the fertility of most 
South Canterbury soil has been the increasing use of lime. Although 
it is found extensively throughout the district, it was never used in 
any great quantity on the land until recent times. Frederic Le Cren 
started the first limeworks in South Canterbury near the Pareora 
gorge in July 1865 and people then talked of exporting it in quantity. 
However, little increase was noticeable through the years. In 1935, 
for example, only about 5,000 tons were used annually throughout the 
whole of South Canterbury. Today the average is 70,000 to 80,000 
tons, obtained from ten limeworks, three in the Waimate County, two 
in the Levels, two in the Mackenzie and three in Geraldine and 
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distributed to farms and stations in trucks of special design. Lime has 
been an immense factor during the past ten years in bringing into 
production large areas of foothill country previously regarded as 
uneconomic. During the first year of development, lime is applied 
at the rate of two to three tons to the acre. On the downlands, one 
to two tons are used when pastures are laid down and one ton every 
two to three years after they are established. 

Just as the lime truck belongs to this era of farming, so each has 
had its own implements, beginning when bullocks and horses drew 
single- and double-furrow ploughs through the virgin soil, and even 
the spade and the shovel turned over earth in which grain was grown. 
Harvesting was done by hand, reaped with a sickle and threshed with 
a flail. Then came the reaper and the binder, and the threshing plant 
which moved from farm to farm, drawing behind it sleeping quarters 
for the workers. Edward Pilbrow, of Kakahu, introduced the first 
steam threshing plant to South Canterbury in 1866 and charged Is 
a bushel if the total amount of grain was more than 500 bushels. 
Finally came the tractor for all mobile power, breaking down the 
time of harvesting as it breaks down the time of cultivation. 
A heading machine now moves through the ripe grain, stripping, 
cleaning and bagging it in one operation, so that only the bulging 
sacks need be gathered from the ground. 

There was a time when farm implements were made on the 
property. In 1872 Taylor and Flatman, the mill-owners of Geraldine 
and Waihi Bush, supplied a black pine log to Orari Gorge to be used 
as a roller. It was seven feet long, twenty inches in diameter, and was 
stripped of its bark and adzed until it was smooth and even. Men on 
the station fitted a seat, shafts and the necessary ironwork so that it 
could be used in the fields. The following year a back-delivery reaper 
was in use there with six men in attendance ‘ to keep her clean and 
tie up the stuff \ Grub harrows were first made by Robert Hutton 
at Otipua in 1884, in the days when turnip and other seeds were 
broadcast by hand over the soil. The ‘ hustler \ a cultivator designed 
in 1917 by Hugh McCully when he farmed at Peel Forest, has since 
been manufactured in Timaru and is now one of the more popular 
farm implements used in the South Island. 

The ploughing match has been an annual event in South Canter¬ 
bury for almost a century, despite the use of the farm tractor. The 
first on record was held on a railway reserve at Temuka on 14 
November 1864. A second match that year was held later in the 
month near Saltwater creek. It was customary in those times for the 
men, competitors, officials and visitors, to make these matches a social 
event. Sixty sat down to a special dinner after the Temuka match. 
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Such dinners, with lengthy toast lists, were also held on the evening 
of the opening day of agricultural and pastoral shows. 

The soil is no longer 4 mined to its detriment, as it was in the 
days when runholders over-increased their flocks a few years before 
their leases expired, and the rich agricultural land was leased to 
contractors for cropping. There have always been prophets among 
careful and prudent land-owners, but the obvious change began about 
1935 when the policy of restoration became more generally acknow¬ 
ledged, though farm lands leased from the Government were always 
subject to a loosely enforced system of rotation of crops and grasses. 
Today the soil on which the nation’s wealth depends is tended with a 
thought of the future. Even parts of the high sheep country, once 
the region of tussock and snowgrass and annual burning, are sown 
with grass and clover seed and top-dressed with fertiliser, for the 
aeroplane has been requisitioned to aid the pastoral industry. 

The forerunner to sowing hill country by aircraft was when the 
children of C. G. Tripp, their pockets stuffed with cocksfoot, clover 
and other seeds, rode over the hills of Orari Gorge and into the back 
country, scattering the seed as their ponies carried them along the 
tracks and up the more gentle slopes. This was a customary practice 
during the holidays and paid a limited dividend in increasing high- 
country pastures. Today the approach is more scientific and speedy. 
The use of aircraft for mustering high country has already been 
mentioned, but the field is much wider. Thousands of acres are top- 
dressed each year with superphosphates and sown with grasses. 
W. J. Whalan began sowing the high country of Te Akatarawa during 
1946-47 with a mixture of cocksfoot, yarrow, red and white clover, 
ryegrass and dogstail and this, he claims, has helped to rehabilitate 
more speedily some of the eroded shingle faces. He also drops 
rock-salt to sheep in the high country by aircraft. 

Two men who exercised a notable and enduring influence on 
farming in South Canterbury were W. C. Stafford and C. C. Leitch, 
fields officers of the Department of Agriculture. This was most 
noticeable by 1935 when the agricultural industry was recovering 
from an era of low prices and there was a break away from the 
excessive cash cropping to which some farmers had resorted in the 
lean years. New Zealand had already derived benefit from the advice 
of Sir George Stapledon and Dr William Davies, two British grass¬ 
land experts who worked to improve the strain of pasture species, 
work by which Sir Bruce Levy achieved outstanding success in this 
country. Stafford realised that the production of grass and clover 
seeds would provide a useful cash crop without depleting the fertility 
of the soil and this, combined with the increased use of lime and 
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fertiliser and the introduction of improved crop rotations, contributed 
much to the restoration of farming equilibrium in South Canterbury. 

Fencing materials need no longer be packed into the high country 
on the backs of mules or horses, or dragged up in bullock drays. 
Today they may be dropped by aircraft along the desired line, or 
taken up by bulldozers. Specially fitted aircraft, carrying about 1,000 
pounds weight of materials, gave a demonstration on 15 December 
1956 on the property of Charles Mathias, near Fairlie. This showed 
how coils of wire, posts and battens could be placed in position with 
little or no damage. Because of the speed with which work can be 
done over vast areas of country, whether it be top-dressing, mus¬ 
tering, transport or seed distribution, aircraft are being more and 
more used, and increased production is their justification. 

In recent times the cultivation of hyacinth and tulip bulbs has 
been developed into an industry in the Waimate and Morven districts. 
Mrs Alan Grant has grown ten to twelve acres of tulips for the past 
thirty years, and in addition to supplying large quantities of bulbs to 
the New Zealand market has shipped them abroad to Australia and 
America. Other growers of bulbs — hyacinths, tulips and lilies — 
are Robert Craighead, John McClintock and, until he moved out of 
the district, J. Barclay. 

Education benefits to some degree from the leasehold lands of 
South Canterbury. Lincoln College, training ground for many young 
farmers, has two large endowments there, one of 37,911 acres of the 
Mesopotamia run, and another of 39,787 acres in four separate blocks 
in the Hakataramea Valley. The Timaru Boys’ High School also 
enjoys certain benefits from land endowments in South Canterbury. 
These endowments were set aside in the early days of settlement and 
are a tribute to the sagacity and foresight of a few liberally-minded 
pioneers. Those for Lincoln had their origin in 1873 when the 
Superintendent of Canterbury was asked to reserve 4 100,000 acres 
of purely pastoral land in one or more blocks within the province foi 
an endowment for a school of agriculture \ Some time later a block 
of 61,000 acres of the Hakataramea country and two blocks of aboul 
39,950 acres 4 in the forks of the Rangitata River ’ were set aside 
When Lincoln College separated from the Canterbury University 
College in 1896, the blocks in the Hakataramea and Mesopotamh 
country were transferred to Lincoln. 




Ploughing with six-horse team, Bluecliffs district, 1930. 
G. W. Cocks’s team, A. Bousie, ploughman 



Timaru ploughing match, 1950. W. Divan s winning team 
driven by W. Divan Jnr 
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Chapter 17 


Acclimatisation 


The transformation of Canterbury into something resembling an 
overseas England was not complete for the earliest arrivals without 
the sight and sound of birds and animals which had been familiar to 
them in the Homeland. The general attitude to such additions to the 
landscape was expressed by a Christchurch newspaper correspondent 
who wrote with sentimental enthusiasm on 6 June 1863: ‘A success¬ 
ful attempt has been made to bring out some of our national songsters 
from the groves of Old England. We have seen, with feelings of 
pleasure, some half a dozen skylarks and a pair of thrushes.’ 

Such birds, as well as insects and animals, were introduced slowly 
and, at first, with great difficulty. Most of them died on the long 
journey by sailing ship during which the heat of the tropics was 
their undoing. Finally, however, most of the hedge and field birds, 
as well as deer for the high country, and fresh-water fish which at 
one time made the rivers and streams of South Canterbury unrivalled 
in New Zealand for trout fishing, were all successfully established. 
Time and circumstance, however, have brought about many changes. 
Until 1867, when the General Assembly introduced legislation for the 
protection of native and imported game, the shooting and destruction 
of both was unlimited. Bush fires and the burning off of land to 
increase the quality of the pasture hastened the destruction of many 
native birds and also the imported varieties which sheltered and 
fed there. 

Before the formation of acclimatisation societies, private 
individuals imported and naturalised birds and animals, but with 
indifferent success. Ships’ captains and members of the crews 
undertook the care and supervision of such importations, which were 
free of restrictions, but these men had little knowledge of the needs 
of the creatures, so that very few survived the long journey. One of 
the first records of success was when George Rhodes brought some 
hedge birds, including blackbirds, with him when he returned from 
England in 1861. Three thrushes and two blackbirds died, but 
Rhodes tended and fed the survivors during the voyage and released 
them at Purau. Such was the interest in these new arrivals that the 
birth of a brood of blackbirds was recorded in the Lyttelton Times . 
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In 1862 George Buckley, who later introduced many birds to South 
Canterbury while he lived at Waikakahi, received three pairs of 
magpies from the Victorian Acclimatisation Society, probably the 
first introduced into Canterbury. When William and Aurelius Purnell 
went to England, via Australia, in June 1864, they sent six chaffinches 
from Melbourne by the ship’s captain to E. G. Stericker, their 
manager at Raincliff. Stericker was then acclimatising some linnets 
in cages. He reported even then that imported birds were being 
destroyed by large numbers of hawks, which he tried to poison with 
strychnine, but there is no record of whether these birds were 
imported and released by the early runholders or had moved south 
from Christchurch. W. Dunnage, who was described as ‘ an old 
settler 9 when he returned from England to Timaru in 1865, liberated 
on his Mackenzie Country run eight partridges which had survived 
a voyage of eighty-eight days. 

Many of the first birds liberated in South Canterbury were 
obtained from the Canterbury Acclimatisation Society which was 
formed in 1864. At a meeting on 5 August that year the society 
decided to consider the importation of deer and hare, and such insect¬ 
eating birds as sparrows, linnets, chaffinches, blackbirds, thrushes and 
the Australian magpie, as well as pheasant, Californian quail, part¬ 
ridges and various other game birds. These, when they arrived, were 
distributed as far south as Timaru, but the private importation of 
birds and game continued in the south for some years, as the South 
Canterbury Acclimatisation Society, which began as the Timaru 
Game Society, was not formed until 1874, and held its first meeting 
at the Ship Hotel the following year. 

By that time, however, imported birds had been well established 
by many of the runholders. Angus Macdonald liberated magpies in 
the bush at Geraldine in 1866 and asked people not to shoot them. 
The black swan had flown south and established itself on the Wash- 
dyke lagoon by 1867. Skylarks had also increased and were reported 
from Rangitata by 1871. The following year the first large liberation 
of imported birds took place when blackbirds and thrushes were set 
free in thickets near Captain Henry Cain’s house in Timaru, and eight 
partridges on the hills at Waimate, near the Studholme homestead. 
Arthur Perry, first secretary of the society which preceded the present 
society, liberated sixteen more partridges, as well as a collection of 
seventy goldfinches, linnets, redpolls and hedge sparrows at various 
places in 1873. These must have thrived, for they were reported the 
following year by excited observers who had seen them in gardens 
round Timaru. The partridges were then at Seadown. By 1875, by 
which time birds in number were arriving from the Canterbury 
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Society, the Timaru Herald expressed its pleasure that English song¬ 
birds were spreading through the district, and that about thirty 
linnets had been seen in the garden at Beverley.* 

Pheasants and partridges must have flourished in all parts of 
South Canterbury when they were first liberated, though there is no 
precise evidence of when the first pheasants were set free. These game 
birds found food in plenty and shelter among the tussock and low- 
growing shrubs and trees of a country not intensely cultivated. 
In 1873 there were several references to them in the newspapers 
which said that pheasants could be seen in almost every paddock 
and that partridges were increasing rapidly. On 29 May that year, 
C. G. Tripp wrote to England from Orari Gorge: ‘Pheasants are 
increasing about here. We may have sixty or seventy.’ He liberated 
numbers of birds in and about the district, including Californian 
quail obtained from Christchurch in 1874. The following year he 
laid information which led to William Scott, of Waihi Bush, being 
fined £20 for shooting a pheasant, but such was Tripp’s nature that 
he sent Scott £10 towards the payment of the fine and gave him work 
so that he could pay off the remainder. The prosecution was 
prompted by Tripp’s desire to show that such birds were protected 
by law. In 1875 Tripp paid 15s each for thrushes, six of which he 
set free in company with four blackbirds and ten yellowhammers. 

Skylarks, once plentiful enough to fill the country air with song, 
but now becoming fewer, were liberated in large numbers in the 
1870’s. In November 1875 the Taupo reached Lyttelton with 300 of 
them destined for Timaru, and it was later reported that 165 had been 
liberated at the Levels, Opuha, Pareora station, the Otaio riverbed, 
and on the Timaru downs. Runholders were anxious to see imported 
birds on their property, particularly game birds, and in 1876 sixteen 
pheasants were divided between Holme Station, Seadown and the 
Levels, where they flourished. Large numbers of quail were also 
liberated in the same areas. Those set free in 1875 on the Opuha 
run, where T. H. Wigley, the managing partner, looked after them, 
increased in surprising numbers. The following year 350 Californian 
quail were distributed between Mt Peel, Arowhenua, Te Waimate, the 
Hunters Hills, Holme Station, Otipua, Seadown and Burkes Pass, and 
soon increased. Skylarks were set free in the Mackenzie Country 

* The original house was built by H. J. Le Cren and stood in about twenty 
acres of land at the junction of Wai-iti Road and the main road north and south. 
In 1873 it was bought by Arthur Perry, who had married the widow of 
George Rhodes, and Beverley became one of the most attractive houses in 
Timaru, with a magnificent garden. It is now a home for war veterans and is 
typical of the larger houses built in the days when domestic servants and 
gardeners were as plentiful as they now are scarce. 
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in 1876. Two years later the Acclimatisation Society, which at that 
time was very active, reported the liberation of 630 quail, 75 hares, 
320 skylarks and 113 pheasants, and that the hares had spread as far 
inland as Fairlie. 

Complaints now began to reach the society from farmers who 
wrote that quail were becoming a nuisance because they ate small 
fruits, and that hares were destroying trees by eating the bark, though 
the society was still paying 30s each for them in 1876. By that time 
people were binding the trunks of fruit trees and painting them as a 
protection against these animals. Michael Studholme took hares to 
Waimate first in 1865, as a private venture. In 1873 his brother 
John was offered fifty at £2 a head. 

All these importations had thrived by the 1880’s, by which time 
the increase was being offset by a similar increase in vermin such as 
stoats, weasels and ferrets, or polecats as they were termed when they 
returned to their wild state. These animals, with the hedgehog, which 
came later, have greatly reduced the numbers of skylarks and other 
ground-nesting birds. Pheasants and partridges, which began with 
such promise, were almost exterminated in South Canterbury by 
1889; by the turn of the century they had disappeared from the 
landscape. Attempts to re-introduce the pheasant were made by the 
Acclimatisation Society from 1925 to 1927 and again from 1947 to 
1950 but without success, possibly because of vermin and closer 
settlement. Californian quail still survive, but not in any great 
numbers. Hedgehogs, which are no more hogs than mason bees are 
bees, have increased enormously since twelve of them escaped in 
1894 from a Christchurch garden, and have spread far and wide, 
destroying birds by eating their eggs.* 

The numbers of imported birds were subject for comment in 1900 
by Professor Arthur Dendy, of Canterbury College, who wrote: 
‘ Countless flocks of English goldfinches may be seen feeding on 
thistle seed in the autumn, while the skylark fills the air with melody 
as joyfully as in the Old Country, and sparrows, thrushes and black¬ 
birds seem equally at home. The Californian quail, too, has almost 
completely replaced the native quail.’ 

Few birds of any kind are imported today by acclimatisation 
societies. The chukor, a partridge from the hill country of the 
Himalayas, is one of the most recent. This plump game bird is 

* S. P. Bray, of Lily dale, Fairlie, has personal experience of the destruction 
of eggs by hedgehogs. He has seen them on his run, and once found a hedge¬ 
hog with its head stuck in a goose’s egg from which it had sucked the contents. 
Robert Wilkin is credited with introducing hedgehogs to South Canterbury 
in 1881. 
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increasing on the hills along the upper Waitaki River, particularly 
on the Te Akatarawa country, where there are also reasonable 
numbers of Californian and Australian stubble quail, these last being 
liberated in 1932. Ground cover, plentiful food supplies and fewer 
vermin favour the preservation and increase of these birds. The first 
chukor were liberated in 1926 on high country in Mid-Canterbury; 
others in various parts of Canterbury in 1932 and 1936. 

Because of the large number of native duck which frequented 
South Canterbury waters, the English mallard was not imported until 
fairly late. A few were brought to Christchurch in 1873, but only as 
attractions on ornamental water. There was no increase in numbers 
until 1897. Between 1910 and 1918 large numbers of mallard were 
liberated, 1,350 in Southland alone, and these have now spread over 
the country. In 1917 hybrids of the mallard and native grey duck 
were reported. On the lagoons and backwaters of the Waitaki, 
sportsmen in 1956 found hybrids in such numbers that the pure 
strain had almost disappeared. 

The honey bee was an early importation and untrapped swarms 
soon established themselves in the bush. The first to reach New 
Zealand were landed by a missionary at Hokianga in 1839, but many 
hives reached Nelson from Sydney during 1840 and 1842, and were 
distributed after they increased. They must have reached Canterbury 
fairly early, for Lady Barker, in Station Life in New Zealand , writes 
of eating wild honey in 1866, which suggests that private individuals 
may have imported their own hives or that it was the product of a 
native bee, though this is unlikely. Bees were not imported by the 
Acclimatisation Society until 1879 and 1880, but by that time wild 
bees were reported in the bush. The early surveyors in South Canter¬ 
bury often obtained wild honey. Brodrick, who surveyed over the 
whole of the district for many years, frequently referred to it in his 
diary, and in 1895 obtained 100 pounds of clear white honey from 
hives in hollow trees and from several hives in limestone caves along 
the rivers, particularly the Opihi. Bee-keeping has become work 
requiring both skill and knowledge. Legislation introduced in 1906, 
under the first Apiaries Act, governs the design of the modern hive 
and controls other aspects of the industry. This did away with the 
antiquated method of shaking a swarm into a kerosene case or any 
other suitable box and destroying every bee when the honey was 
ready to be harvested. Today colonies of hives are a familiar sight 
over the landscape, placed in areas granted to bee-keepers by farmers. 

The humble bee (or, more familiarly, the bumble bee) seems to 
have been established first at Timaru, for in 1880 the Canterbury 
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Acclimatisation Society reported that 6 a Mrs Belfield, of Timaru \ 
had received a shipment of humble bees from Neighbour and Sons, 
England, who specialised in sending such insects overseas. They were 
difficult to establish. Only two out of 145 survived in 1884, but two 
shipments in 1885 were more successful, and there were many 
survivors, each of which cost 9s 5d to land. In January 1886 
J. B. A. Acland saw the first humble bee in his garden at Mt Peel, 
but the following year they were reported in plenty in and about 
Timaru, to the great delight of seed growers. 

Game animals, imported with care and protected by legislation 
for some years, have in some instances become a menace to bush and 
shrub in the hill country. Apparently the first deer in South Canter¬ 
bury, other than those which spread by natural increase from Otago 
and Mid-Canterbury, were released by George Buckley, at Waikakahi, 
but the report reveals neither number nor variety. In November 
1867 he wrote that 4 some deer had arrived safely from the Council 
of the Acclimatisation Society 5 and that he was keeping them in a 
station paddock until they were released. Red deer, liberated in the 
Rakaia gorge in 1897 and in various localities in Otago, increased and 
spread rapidly.* Until 1900 any private person could import game, 
after complying with certain regulations, but most of the importation 
was done by acclimatisation societies and the Government. 

The Mt Cook region and mountain country at the headwaters of 
the Rangitata and Waitaki Rivers are now the home of deer in plenty, 
as well as later importations such as thar and chamois, which are 
sought by stalkers. Six Himalayan thar were presented to the New 
Zealand Government by the Duke of Bedford in 1904 and liberated 
at Mt Cook. T. D. Burnett is reported to have shot one the same 
year on the Mt Cook run at a place since known as 4 Thar Rock 
and said afterwards, 4 If I’d had the time I would have shot the lot.’ 
Peter Graham, for many years chief guide at the Hermitage, con¬ 
firmed the increase of thar when he observed about twenty of them 
in 1916. Two years later they had increased to more than fifty, for 
that number was reported near the Hermitage. 

Eight chamois, a present from the Emperor of Austria, reached 
Wellington in the Turakina in March 1907, though an unspecified 
number is said to have reached New Zealand in 1889. During the 
voyage they were nourished on a diet of hay, ash leaves, carrots, fir 
branches, biscuits, barley and oats. After some argument with the 
Minister of Agriculture, they were liberated at Mt Cook, and the 

* In May 1958 the South Canterbury branch of the New Zealand Deerstalkers’ 
Association reported killing 603 thar, 336 deer and 168 chamois in the Mt Cook 
National Park and Havelock River region. 
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following year were seen on the crags of Mt Wakefield. Two more 
from Austria joined them in 1913 and by 1919 the chamois were well 
established among the South Canterbury crags of the Southern Alps. 
Seventy were seen that year on the mountains about the Hermitage. 

M. V. Prouting, of Mesopotamia, reported deer, thar and chamois 
in number when he took over the run in 1943, and a great increase 
of all three in the high hill country at the head of the Rangitata by 
1955. His opinion of these animals is that thar do not move about 
the country as deer and chamois do, and that deer and chamois would 
do immeasureably more damage if they were not culled regularly. 
This is confirmed by H. M. Sievwright,* instructor of the Department 
of Agriculture, who spends most of his time in the high country of 
South Canterbury and is stationed at Tekapo. He sees evidence of 
how these animals destroy bush and herbage and also trees planted 
by the South Canterbury Catchment Board in the North Opuha and 
South Opuha catchment areas. Other importations such as the 
wallaby and the opossum, as well as the wild pig, to which reference 
has been made in a chapter on pests, are also active in destroying 
ground cover. 

The introduction of trout and their naturalisation in the rivers 
and streams of South Canterbury was so successful that at one time 
the Opihi River gained a reputation which attracted anglers from all 
parts of the world. This was not achieved without considerable effort. 
Most of the earliest attempts to acclimatise trout failed miserably, 
for at that time the streams were home to great numbers of eels. 
The first attempt to bring ova to Canterbury was made in 1864. 
In September that year the British Empire , of 2,696 tons, then the 
largest vessel to reach New Zealand, arrived at Lyttelton with a much- 
advertised consignment of birds and fish. Only thirty-one out of 
237 birds were alive; 800 salmon, 600 trout, 200 perch and some carp 
all died on the voyage. Otago first established trout by bringing the 
ova from Tasmania and hatching it in selected pools. A few survived 
from the first lot liberated in 1868 at Palmerston; all the others died 
while being transported to outlying rivers and streams. The following 
year ova were hatched and distributed successfully over many parts 
of the province. 

The original stocking of South Canterbury waters was undertaken 
by private individuals. Melville Gray, who had a one-third share in 
the Ashwick run, liberated trout in streams of the Fairlie basin in 
1871. These were reported by the newspapers of the day to be 


Sievwright has since moved into Timaru. 
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Loch Leven and Scottish burn trout.* Selby Tancred placed fifty 
young brown trout in the Waihi River that same year. Brown trout 
and others known as Scottish trout were liberated by Gray, Tancred 
and Herbert Meyer in 1872, but there is no record of their fate or the 
streams in which they were placed. The brown trout still found in 
streams of the Hakataramea Valley may be possible descendants of 
those liberated in that region by Meyer and his brother, who were 
interested in runs adjoining the Hakataramea River. In 1873 
E. T. Walker, R. Inwood and J. A. Young began systematically to 
stock the Waihi, and Gray released another lot in streams round 
Fairlie. Five hundred trout fry were liberated in the Waihi, near 
Winchester, in 1874. 

The first trout fry liberated by the South Canterbury Acclimatisa¬ 
tion Society were a gift from a Mr Young, who owned a private 
hatchery at Palmerston, in Otago. These were placed in the Opihi 
River in 1875 and in that year C. G. Tripp placed trout in the 
upper reaches of the Orari and J. B. A. Acland began stocking the 
Rangitata opposite Mt Peel. Cans of trout fry were transported by 
E. C. Studholme in a buggy for release in the upper waters of the 
Waihao River. 

By this time public interest in imported game and fish was 
noticeably greater and concerned other than runholders desirous of 
releasing game birds on their property and fish in adjoining streams. 
One hindrance to natural increase was the activities of poachers. 
Rangers were therefore appointed, and those gazetted throughout 
South Canterbury in 1875 included Lachlan McPherson of Mount 
Four Peaks, Edward Elworthy of Holme Station, John H. Raine 
of Sherwood Downs, W. S. Davidson, manager of the Levels, 
Oswald McCallum of Arowhenua, C. G. Tripp of Orari Gorge, and 
John Heney of Peel Forest. 

From this time onward trout fry were literally poured into the 
rivers of South Canterbury each year, and by 1876 restricted fishing 
was allowed from November to March in the Otaio, Opihi, Orari, 
Pareora and Waihi Rivers, the regulations for which were gazetted 
in July. That year, also, 2,500 young trout were liberated in 
streams throughout the district, including all the principal rivers. 
Fulbert Archer released 300 fry in the Otipua district in 1876 and 
two years later 4,000 were liberated by the Acclimatisation Society. 

* Loch Leven and Scottish burn trout are now known to be particular forms 
of brown trout which assume their characteristic appearance from the conditions 
in which they live. When introduced into New Zealand waters they were 
indistinguishable from the brown trout of other regions. 
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South Canterbury Acclimatisation Society by Cave Hotel, on their way 
to inspect reserve at Mt Nimrod, about 1902 










Salmon fishing, Tekapo river, before the 
Waitaki dam was built 
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Lancelot Walker, Four Peaks, Arthur Perry, Timaru, W. K. Mac¬ 
donald, Orari, J. A. Gamack, Raukapuka, S. D. Barker, Kynnersley, 
and C. G. Tripp all liberated their quota of trout and it was reported 
that the fish in streams near Winchester were thriving, particularly 
in Young’s Creek. 

At the instigation of G. E. Mannering, at that time manager of 
the Union Bank of Australia in Timaru and an enthusiastic fisherman, 
trout were liberated by John McGregor in Lake Alexandria, in the 
Mackenzie Country, in 1881, the year in which 10,000 fry were also 
placed in high-country streams and rivers.* These fish, however, 
never thrived in the glacier-fed lakes and rivers, and Alexandria 
today is the only stretch of water in the Mackenzie where good trout 
fishing is obtained. 

By 1882 the fish stories had started and good fishing was reported 
in almost all South Canterbury streams. That year, when the 
Rev. W. S. Green passed through Silverstream on his way to attempt 
the conquest of Mt Cook, he lunched there while the coach horses 
were being changed and enjoyed 4 an excellent trout, for which the 
district is famous A trout caught in the Waihi River, at Winchester, 
and displayed in the Crown Hotel at Temuka, suggests a printer’s 
error, for it was reputed by the newspapers to weigh twenty-eight and 
a half pounds, but by that time the Waihi had become famous as a 
trout stream and notable for the size of the fish caught there. 
Another monster came from the Waitaki that year — a twenty-one 
and a half pound fish caught by Henry Aitken. The Hakataramea 
River, which was well stocked and much favoured by anglers because 
it was ‘ a beautifully clear stream ’, offered good fishing, the largest 
recorded up to 1881 being a ten-pounder. 

In 1884 anglers from all parts of New Zealand and countries 
abroad were singing the praises of the fishing in South Canterbury, 
and in that year the Geraldine County Acclimatisation Society was 
formed to control fishing in the Opihi, Waihi, Orari, Temuka and 
Rangitata Rivers and their tributaries. A. M. Clark, who managed 
several South Canterbury runs for the Bank of New Zealand and 
lived at Arowhenua, was the first president, and Robert Pinckney the 
secretary. Rangers were appointed to counteract the activities of 
poachers who were active despite a fine of £50 if caught and 
convicted. This society also opened the mouth of the Opihi River 
from time to time when it became blocked, and supervised the release 
of quantities of trout fry each year. 

* McGregor is credited with being the last man to take up Crown land in the 
Mackenzie Country. This was a 5,000-acre block on the Cass River which he 
signed for in 1873. 
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Temuka was regarded as the centre of the most popular trout 
fishing district and the Crown Hotel the most renowned of the public 
houses catering for anglers. Seventy years ago the junction of the 
Opuha and Opihi Rivers was regarded as the finest reach of water 
for trout fishing in South Canterbury. In a few hours there one 
evening Melville Gray landed seven fish weighing in all fifty-one and 
a half pounds. The Waihi was voted the most beautiful river because 
of its trees and grassy banks and the distant view of mountains 
through poplar and willow. Towards the turn of the century, the 
village of Winchester, formerly Waihi Crossing, became familiar to 
anglers from all over the world. They made the Wolseley Hotel 
their rendezvous, and a note for anglers in 1891 gives this comforting 
picture: ‘As a general note in connection with the whole of the 
district included in the Geraldine County, it may be mentioned that 
the roads are remarkably good, conveyances fairly comfortable and 
well horsed, and the hotels well kept, and the charges by no means 
excessive. 5 

Anglers soon grouped themselves into organisations to encourage 
both the sport and its better conduct. Geraldine took the lead with a 
county angling society which was formed in 1884 for ‘ the encourage¬ 
ment of legitimate fishing and the protection of trout ’. Challenge 
cups were presented by R. H. Rhodes and A. E. G. Rhodes to the 
angler who caught the best fish with fly or minnow. Timaru followed 
in 1895 with the Timaru Anglers’ Society, of which M. J. Knubley 
was the president. Four years later all the rivers were reported to 
be in excellent condition.* 

G. E. Mannering fished a great number of the South Canterbury 
rivers and in a book of reminisciences records that the largest trout 
he ever caught was a twenty-three pounder in the Rangitata. His 
largest bag was taken in 1907 from the Orari, near Clandeboye: 

‘ I took 63 for a morning’s fishing, putting a good many back.’ 

A station diary now at Mesopotamia tells how the streams of that 
run were stocked in 1881 by N. H. Macfarlane when he was manager, 
and is as good an example in existence of how trout fry were often 
carried into the back country. On 1 October (a Saturday) 
Macfarlane left Christchurch in the early morning, carrying 1,000 

* The first published records of the Geraldine society indicate the size and 
number of fish taken in a season:— 


NAME 

NO. OF FISH 

WEIGHT 

HEAVIEST FISH 

N. C. Nicholas 

372 

691*lb 

14 lb 

J. W. Findlay 

183 

497 lb 

16* lb 

E. Gillum 

172 

215 lb 

15* lb 

J. Findlay 

168 

364 lb 

18 lb 

K. F. Gray 

146 

248 lb 

16* lb 
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trout fry in containers, reached Ashburton at 9.30 a.m. and, after 
breakfast, played cricket until five o’clock in the afternoon. Then, 
accompanied by Donald Potts and a man named Nisbit, he continued 
the journey, reaching Hakatere for a rest at 2.30 on Sunday morning, 
and Mesopotamia a few hours later. Thanks to many changes of 
water, only three fish died on the way. Four hundred and fifty of 
them were liberated in Deep Creek, which flows through the river flats 
below the homestead, and fifty-two others were taken by J ohn Munro 
to a lagoon near his hut at Black Mountain. The remainder went 
into other streams and the river. 

The first rainbow trout were liberated in South Canterbury 
streams in 1896, but they escaped from the areas in which they had 
been confined and were not seen again. A second lot of fry was 
obtained from the Masterton Acclimatisation Society in September 
1897 and placed in what were known as the nursery streams of 

D. Sharpe, at Woodbury, W. De Renzy, at Winchester, and 

E. Richardson, at Temuka. Two cans of fry were also liberated in 
the upper reaches of the Pareora by M. J. Knubley and F. Palliser, 
and others in Edward Elworthy’s new race at Holme Station, where 
the ends were protected and the fish watched to record their growth. 
These releases established the rainbow trout in South Canterbury 
waters. 

Quinnat salmon were established only after many attempts to 
breed them had failed. As long ago as 1877 the South Canterbury 
Acclimatisation Society voted £100 for the purchase of salmon fry 
and 5,000 were later obtained from California, but without success. 
Another 5,000 fry, liberated in the Opihi and Temuka Rivers, were 
given by the Government, but they, too, failed to acclimatise. The 
present quinnat salmon fishing, for which the south is now renowned, 
had its genesis in a hatchery established by the Government at 
Hakataramea in 1901. There, in twenty-six acres of land and with 
a plentiful supply of water from the Hakataramea River, the first 
quinnat salmon were successfully bred and finally introduced into 
New Zealand waters. By 1905 they were observed to be spawning 
naturally in the Waitaki River after returning from the sea, since 
when they have dispersed to other rivers along the coast. The Haka¬ 
taramea hatchery, after serving its purpose, was closed in 1942 for 
the duration of the war, but reopened in 1945 for the benefit of 
acclimatisation societies which wished to breed trout. It was finally 
closed at the end of 1947.* 

* R. D. Kinder, of Oamaru, considers that during the past few years there 
has been a noticeable change in the size and habits of quinnat salmon in the 
Waitaki River. Runs are later, the fish are smaller in size and in poor condition, 
and the ova carried by the fish are small and pale in colour. 
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An unsuccessful attempt was made in 1885 to introduce Scottish 
salmon into South Canterbury waters. One thousand fry were 
brought from England by S. C. Farr and liberated in the Temuka 
River. Charles Nicholas provided transport from the railway station 
to a selected site in the river where officials of the acclimatisation 
societies were waiting. Blocks of ice were transported from Christ¬ 
church with the fry and used in lowering the temperature of the water 
in the selected pool, but the fry did not survive. 

For many years the South Canterbury Acclimatisation Society 
concerned itself with the whole region between the Rangitata and 
Waitaki Rivers, but in 1888 the Waimate society was formed and 
joined with the Waitaki society, which had existed since 1877, with 
headquarters at Oamaru. Waimate broke away in 1916 to form a 
separate society. The dividing line for the South Canterbury and 
Waimate societies is the Pareora River, then across country to the 
Waitaki River where it is joined by Stony creek, thence to Lake 
Pukaki and along the Tasman River to the mountain range. 
Geraldine, which at one time controlled its own acclimatisation 
affairs, amalgamated with the South Canterbury society in 1896. 

The principal object of these societies today is the breeding and 
distribution of trout, the stocking of rivers, and the supervision of 
fishing. Immense quantities of both rainbow and brown trout are 
still liberated. These figures for 1956 for the South Canterbury 
society are typical of the number: 215,000 rainbow and 289,000 
brown trout in Lake Alexandrina; 35,000 brown trout in the lower 
Orari and Ohape; 36,000 brown trout in the Tengawai (where 
American brook trout were first liberated by E. Richardson when he 
managed the Albury run in the early 1880’s) ; 51,000 brown trout in 
the Opihi, and 16,500 rainbow trout in the hatchery pond at Temuka. 

Water taken from the rivers for irrigation and for stock has in 
recent years spoiled the fishing in several streams which at one time 
were famous for the sport they provided. In February 1957 the 
Opihi was reported to have suffered greatly, as there remained only 
a trickle in the lower reaches during the summer months. The 
Tengawai has also suffered because of drawing off water to maintain 
the Downlands water scheme, and the flow of the Pareora has been 
greatly reduced by an increase in the Timaru water supply. Eight 
years ago, when the Opihi was a good salmon stream, a considerable 
volume of water flowed at the traffic bridge, but during the summer 
of 1957 this was reduced to an insignificant stream. The fishing in 
the upper Waitaki has improved since the construction of the dam 
as part of the hydro-electric power scheme. W. J. Whalan, an 
enthusiastic angler, stated in 1956 that both rainbow and brown trout 
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had increased in number and quality after the formation of Lake 
Waitaki, and that each seemed to prefer its own streams in which 
to spawn. 

Salmon no longer reach the waters of the Waitaki above the dam, 
as the spillway was unsuitable, but there is good fishing between the 
dam and the sea. The largest fish recorded to date weighed forty-three 
pounds and was caught by R. D. Kinder, of Oamaru, in 1954. During 
the 1957 season the fishing was only reasonably good and salmon up 
to twenty-two pounds were being taken. Salmon fishing has become 
an incentive for visitors as exciting and alluring as any tourist 
attraction. But the horse and buggy are no longer hired from livery 
stables to journey quietly along peaceful country roads to some 
selected reach of water. In 1955, while the writer was spending a day 
at Mesopotamia station, three anglers flew in a small aircraft from 
Timaru, landed in a paddock below the homestead where trout fry 
were liberated in 1881, fished the Rangitata for salmon during the 
day, and flew back to Timaru in the evening with their catch. 



Chapter 18 


Pests 

The pioneers brought not only the ‘ oak and the ash and the weeping 
willow tree’ with them, but also a number of plants, birds and 
animals which became pests and involved succeeding generations in 
the expenditure of millions of pounds either to control or destroy 
them — a process not yet ended. Unquestionably the worst, since 
it greatly reduced the production of wool and meat, and thereby 
affected seriously the national income, was the rabbit. A later 
introduction in South Canterbury was the Australian wallaby, or 
scrub kangaroo, which, at the time of writing, is spreading over vast 
areas of country, to the concern of sheep farmers and authorities 
who are faced with such problems as erosion. 

Rabbits may have been liberated in South Canterbury by the 
pioneers, but there is no record of any such event. According to 
G. B. Baker, chairman of the Rabbit Destruction Council, Scottish 
rabbits were liberated from Helenslee at Sandy Point, Southland, in 
1863, though there were rabbits in Southland long before that. 
It seems fairly certain, however, that the rabbits liberated at Sandy 
Point bred prolifically and gradually spread northwards, crossing 
into Canterbury over the tributaries of the Waitaki and later by the 
traffic bridge at Glenavy. 

Before their reproductive capacity was fully realised, the first 
rabbits were greeted with some enthusiasm, because they provided 
good sport and a change from mutton on a menu not remarkable fox 
its variety in the early days. In 1865, two years after the animals 
were released in Southland, W. K. Macdonald, of Orari, threatened 
to prosecute any trespasser found hunting them on islands in the 
Rangitata riverbed, but ten years later the story had changed, 
Rabbits and their control became a vital subject for the politicians, 
C. G. Tripp, of Orari Gorge, proved himself a prophet about rabbits 
and was one of the first to realise the coming menace to the pastoral 
industry. He wrote constantly to the newspapers warning the public 
what would happen if the pests were not controlled and destroyed, 
and preached the same gospel to any politician who would listen 
Very few of them did. 

In 1876 a Rabbit Nuisance Committee of investigation was 
appointed, but the Lyttelton Times adopted a rather lofty attitude 
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and wrote in derision that 6 A few shiploads of weasels, ferrets, wild 
cats and such animals turned loose amongst the rabbits and hares, 
which are rapidly acquiring for themselves a hideous name, would be 
better than all the “ inexpensive ” machinery that could be devised 
in a generation of Select Committees.’ By that time, however, many 
thousands of acres of pasture land in South Canterbury, particularly 
on runs along the Waitaki River and in the Mackenzie Country, were 
being eaten out by rabbits. Haldon was one of the first runs on which 
their destruction was undertaken seriously. As long ago as 1876 
William and John Bain and Frank Rossiter were being paid to kill 
rabbits. The young sons of runholders, Norman Hope recalls, amused 
themselves by shooting rabbits, as he used to do in the 1880’s. 

Apparently a slowly decreasing sheep population and with it a 
corresponding drop in the annual wool cheque, forced both Govern¬ 
ment and land-owners into action. Individual runholders employed 
rabbiters who, by the 1880’s were among the permanent employees 
of most runs. Others, however, neglected to take precautions, for in 
1882, after a trip through the Hakataramea country, a visitor wrote 
in the Waimate Times: ‘ We were sorry to hear that the rabbits have 
made their appearance here, necessitating the regular employment of 
a rabbiter, who is unable to keep them down because the neigh¬ 
bouring proprietors are not doing the same.’ 

The diaries of T. N. Brodrick, compiled during the years he 
surveyed much of South Canterbury, contain numerous notes about 
rabbits, one of which was that he saw them swimming streams and 
rivers. In 1882 he killed three with stones while surveying near 
Mt Nimrod, in the Hunters Hills.* In 1887 Brodrick saw rabbits 
near the Ashwick hut at a height of 2,590 feet on the south Opuha 
River, and at various times, in 1888 and 1889, found them in plenty 
near the Godley glacier.f He also noted that runholders of the 
Mackenzie Country were then using phosphorised oats as a poison. 
Rabbits were first recorded at the Hermitage in 1887. 

After a great deal of investigation and political badgering, that 
expensive and rather useless barricade, the rabbit fence, was erected 
over mountain and river and flat from the glaciers in the Mt Cook 
region to Hakataramea, sections being left where rivers acted as 

* There is no record of who named this peak Mt Nimrod. It may have some 
association with the name Hunters Hills, of which it is the highest peak, and 
the mighty hunter of the Book of Genesis, Chapter 10. 

t Brodrick, who used to read Shakespeare for company in his great loneliness, 
was amazed to find a hut built at such a height and wondered how the 
materials were transported there, not knowing they had been carried on the 
backs of mules. 
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natural barriers. Long before this, however, private individuals had 
erected their own rabbit fences, as Allan McLean had done on 
Waikakahi, but with indifferent success, as the animals burrowed 
underneath them. Mrs E. A. B. Cairns, of Kurow, a daughter of 
H. R. Parker and a niece of Lord Kitchener, whose parents once had 
interests in large sheep runs on the Waitaki, remembers that in her 
young days the whole of Elephant Hill run was netted in an attempt 
to keep out the rabbits.* 

In 1887 the Government despatched J. H. Baker, Commissioner 
of Crown Lands, to investigate the reported rabbit menace to South 
Canterbury. He went south in May and rode on horseback through 
the Mackenzie Country and down the Waitaki River to the coast. 
His report, published in April, spurred the Government into action, 
for he stated that the country round Omarama was already eaten out 
and that rabbits were already on Waitangi station. Baker expressed 
the opinion that they would soon over-run all Crown lands between 
the Rangitata and Waitaki Rivers, the carrying capacity of which 
was 720,000 sheep, yielding an annual revenue of £25,000. The fol¬ 
lowing years, in February, the Hon. G. F. Richardson, accompanied 
by J. D. Lance,f A. E. G. Rhodes, then Parliamentary representative 
for Gladstone, and Francis Hayter, toured the line of the proposed 
fence, riding over the country on horseback. Hayter afterwards 
reported that this had 4 opened the eyes of the Hon. G. F. Richardson ’ 
whose idea of rabbit control was to station a few men with shotguns 
through the affected area 4 if their natural enemies, stoats and weasels, 
were also released ’. 

By January 1888 fencing materials valued at £3,600 had been 
purchased but some opposition to the project temporarily held up 
the work. This was based on statements that runholders whose 
leases expired in 1890 were unlikely to check rabbit increase in the 
remaining two years. However, this was overcome, mostly by 
indignation from those affected, and the construction of the fence 
went ahead. Its total length was estimated at forty-two miles, erected 
in two sections: the first, of twenty-six miles, extended from the 
Mueller glacier along the western side of the Tasman River to Lake 
Pukaki; the second, of sixteen miles, from the Tekapo River over 
the Kirkliston Range into the Hakataramea Valley. Between Lakes 

* In a note on rabbit fences, G. B. Baker writes that they are an aid in 
clearing a block of land, but that a fence erected only for the purpose of keeping 
the animals out gives people a false sense of security. Rabbits will climb 
netting if desperately in need of food. 

t Lance then represented Cheviot in Parliament and worked vigorously for 
rabbit control in North Canterbury. 




An old-time rabbiter and his pack on the road near Balmoral, Mackenzie Country 
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Pukaki and Tekapo streams and the rivers issuing from them did the 
work of the fence, which was supervised by men stationed at ten-mile 
intervals. Hayter, of Rollesby, must have had a watching brief, for 
he reported in February, ‘ Out on the glaciers all day, looking for a 
suitable place to run the rabbit fence into and over Mt Sefton.’ 
Late that year Lance, Rhodes and Hayter made an inspection tour 
along those parts which had been erected and the remainder of the 
proposed line, swimming their horses over the rivers and spending 
the night in musterers’ huts. Hayter gave some of the dimensions of 
this barricade: Netting, 3 feet 6 inches high, 14 gauge, If mesh; to 
be buried 6 inches in the ground. Strainers, tee iron, 6 feet 5 inches; 
intermediate, tee iron, 5 feet and 6 feet 5 inches alternatively. 
Distance between standards, 9 feet. 

In spite of this worthy and laboriously executed effort, the rabbits 
thrived and spread, for snow and sliding shingle tore gaps in the 
fence and aided their progress. Moreover, some newspapers fostered 
the attitude that rabbits should not be exterminated but merely kept 
in check because of the revenue derived from the sale of skins and 
carcases. Figures quoted as evidence reveal that in 1894 the revenue 
from exported skins and preserved rabbits amounted to £100,923, and 
in 1898 had increased to £150,432, but the following year the 
Department of Agriculture was prosecuting farmers in the Waitaki 
district for not destroying rabbits. 

In recent years the controlled destruction of rabbits has so 
reduced them that in a whole day’s journey through formerly infested 
areas, one is rarely seen. The task was undertaken by the creation 
of rabbit boards, supported by Government, to control each area and, 
since 1948, by the creation of a Rabbit Destruction Council. This 
organisation is concerned with twenty-nine million acres of country 
in which various rabbit boards operate and in some of which small 
modern houses have been erected to attract the services of efficient 
men. An indication of the reduction in the rabbit population over 
the last decade is obtained from the export figures, which reveal that 
13,471,298 skins, valued at £745,651, were exported in 1948, but the 
figure had fallen to 662,238 skins, valued at £9,646, in 1955. 

At first oats and pollard, poisoned with phosphorus, were fed to 
the rabbits, but this method also greatly reduced the small bird 
population. The advent of the ‘ professional rabbiter ’ did away with 
this form of poisoned bait and was replaced by strychnine and traps 
so that all skins could be recovered. When only traps were used, the 
rabbiter sold both skins and carcases, but it became an offence to sell 
or export skins or carcases after 30 March 1957. The accepted 
method today is to use carrot poisoned with arsenic, preferably 
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dropped from the air and untouched by human hands. Rabbiters 
still work on many of the runs, under the control of the various 
rabbit boards. 

The extermination of rabbits on Mesopotamia is a good example 
of what has happened during the last fifteen years. In 1943, when 
M. V. Prouting took over that run, 43,000 rabbits were destroyed 
during the first year and 20,000 the next. Since then, by continual 
vigilance, the number has been reduced to fewer than a thousand 
each year, until today only a few odd rabbits are killed by the men 
employed by the Rangitata Rabbit Board. An employee on Waitangi 
station stated in 1955 that he remembered the day when thousands 
of rabbits could be seen in the evening in paddocks near the home¬ 
stead; today he could walk all day without seeing one. 

This eradication of the rabbit has immensely increased produc¬ 
tion. W. J. Whalan, of Te Akatarawa station, who is chairman of the 
South Canterbury and North Otago Rabbit Boards’ Council, con¬ 
firmed in 1955 that in all previously affected areas more wool, mutton 
and lambs are now being produced. During the past twelve years, 
on Te Akatarawa, which was formerly a badly infested region, wool 
production has increased from 100 bales a year to 215. H. Sievwright, 
an instructor for the Department of Agriculture, stated in 1956 that 
not only had the carrying capacity of the runs increased, but also the 
numbers of small birds, including several native species.* 

As the rabbit population decreased, another pest rapidly asserted 
itself, particularly in the Hakataramea Valley and the Mackenzie 
Country. This was the sweet briar, the seedlings and young growth 
of which provided the rabbits with food. Horses cannot now be 
ridden through some thickets of briar in the Mackenzie, plants which 
have probably descended from those cultivated by F. W. Teschemaker 
when he joyfully recorded in 1866, ‘ Today transplanted sweet briar.’ 
Millions of young plants thrive round the shores of the lakes and 
swathes of orange colour across hill and downland in the autumn 
indicate both the extent of this pest and the number of seed heads. 
St John’s wort is also increasing rapidly since the rabbit disappeared, 
but a beetle first liberated at Lily bank station in 1947 is checking 
its spread. 

In an effort to stem the increase of rabbits, both Government and 
private individuals released stoats, weasels and ferrets, but this 


* The original owner of the Blue Cliffs run, Henry Poingdestre, a Channel 
Islander, established a rabbit farm on an island in the Waihao River after he 
sold the property to John Hayhurst in 1866, but a flood washed away both 
island and rabbits. Poingdestre, whose name is often incorrectly spelt 
Poigndestre, intended breeding the animals for Timaru and Oamaru markets. 
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unfortunate remedy left only another legacy of destruction which is 
evident today. Pressure from sheep farmers forced the Government 
to introduce ferrets, the first of which were imported in 1883. Only 
178 survived out of the first thirty-two shipments, numbering in all 
1,217 animals, and these cost the country £953. Stoats and weasels 
came two years later, and in 1886 thirty-two stoats and 126 weasels 
were liberated at various places in Otago, the Mackenzie Country, 
and along the Waitaki River. These vermin may have killed a few 
rabbits, but they preferred the eggs and young of birds, both native 
and imported. The skylark suffered most and was sadly depleted in 
number. The New Zealand and Australian Land Company imported 
nineteen weasels and sixteen stoats in 1888 at considerable cost, 
because so many died on the voyage, and another 135 later, and 
liberated them on various South Canterbury properties, but only 
birds and poultry yards outwardly suffered. Brodrick made many 
references to the release of such vermin. While chaining the coach 
road to the Hermitage near the Glentanner homestead in 1888, he 
recorded on 6 November: 4 We saw where the Government had been 
letting stoats and weasels go. They left the nicely made boxes lined 
with tin, with nice tin dishes in them, to rot.’ In June that year he 
observed that the Government released ferrets on Pukaki Island and 
4 gave them a sheep to eat every week \ In January 1890 200 ferrets 
were released round Lake Pukaki and on river flats. While threshing 
grain on his farm at Winchester in 1899, W. Donnithorne found a 
nest of five young stoats in a stack of oats, a discovery of sufficient 
interest to warrant a paragraph in the newspapers. Charles Mathias, 
who now owns part of the old Ashwick run, confirmed in 1956 that 
stoats and weasels were plentiful in the Fairlie basin and that he had 
evidence of polecats (possibly the weasel in its wild state) eating 
dead and even cast sheep. 

Wild pigs, probably descendants of stock originally liberated by 
Captain Cook or the early whalers, were such a nuisance to the early 
runholders that the Canterbury Provincial Government let contracts 
to encourage their extermination, paying a bounty of 6d a tail. 
Runholders paid more, sometimes Is a tail, the prevailing rate on 
Blue Cliffs. Robert Booth wrote of them in 1859 saying that pigs 
frequented the low hills and swamps and often descended on the 
plains in droves, rooting up the ground and injuring tracts of natural 
grazing land. There are constant references to wild pigs in most of 
the early station journals and diaries, for these animals provided both 
food and sport. In October 1856 Acland, of Mt Peel, entered a 
cryptic little note in his journal: 6 13 pigs, about 7 cwt of pork salted.’ 
E. C. Studholme also refers to pig-hunting and that his father paid 
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9d each tail for the first 500 and Is for any above that number. 
Pig Hunting creek, south of Timaru, obviously derived its name 
from them. 

Native rats frequented the beech forests and were regarded highly 
by the Maoris as food. They were plentiful when the pioneers 
reached South Canterbury and played havoc with food supplies. 
When Tripp and Acland went south to establish Mt Peel station in 
1856 their equipment included a large zinc-lined box in which to store 
food because the rats were so destructive. The Maoris built food 
stores, known as whata, high off the ground, and the runholders were 
advised to do the same. European rats have displaced the native 
species and do considerable damage. When Julius Haast visited the 
Mt Cook region in 1862 he and his party were harassed by great 
numbers of European rats which had spread over the country by 
that time. 

Wallabies, which have become a disturbing pest in recent 
times, have increased from two females and one male released by 
Michael Studholme at Te Waimate in 1874. Nothing was seen of 
them for a year or two and then they were noticed more frequently 
in the hills.* By 1916 they had increased sufficiently for 
E. C. Studholme to write: ‘They gradually spread along the adjoin¬ 
ing hills, and are now to be found as far north as Blue Cliffs, about 
twenty miles away, also westward to the Hakataramea watershed 
beyond Kaiwaru. . . . Parties out shooting have killed as many as 
seventy in a day or two.’ Because of this rapid increase and the 
damage the animals do to snowgrass in the high country, seedling 
trees on the forest floor, exotic trees planted to control erosion, and 
to crops, the South Canterbury Catchment Board requested the Wild 
Life Control Branch of the Internal Affairs Department to undertake 
a campaign against them. This resulted in the destruction of 50,000 
wallabies between 1950 and 1956, but the number was thought to be 
equal only to the natural increase.! Control of these pests has now 
passed to the Forest Service, with which the Catchment Board is 
discussing a plan of control. 

* One fable concerning the first wallabies is told of a man who was driving 
home through the gorge after celebrating his birthday much too ardently at 
Waimate. When a wallaby hopped across the road and startled both horse and 
man, the celebrant turned in horror, hastened back to the hotel, staggered 
inside and yelled: * Give me a brandy, quick. Me nerves is all to pieces. I’ve 
just seen the devil and he’s got a hell of a long tail.* 

t Towards the end of this period, the department agreed to pay members o\ 
the Deer Stalkers’ Association, which each year destroyed between one and twc 
thousand wallabies, a bonus of 2s 6d and two shotgun cartridges for each scalj 
produced, but this bonus was discontinued in 1956. However, the subsidy is 
still paid by some runholders for wallabies destroyed on their property. 
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In the Catchment Board’s own area 198,738 acres were infested 
with wallabies in 1956, as well as an additional adjoining 169,738 
acres in the Waitaki Soil Conservation District. These animals have 
now spread over the whole length of the Hunters Hills, through the 
Hakataramea and over the Kirkliston Range into the Mackenzie 
Country.* 

The opossum has in recent years become a menace and has now 
established itself throughout South Canterbury in plantations and 
gardens as well as in all forest areas. This Australian importation, 
first released in Southland in 1858, and sold at 22s 6d a pair as late 
as 1894, was protected for many years but is now the declared enemy 
of young forest trees as well as native birds, the nests of which it 
destroys, and also the berries on which the birds exist. As protection 
was slowly lifted, in spite of much opposition from some acclimatisa¬ 
tion societies, trappers were allowed to take the animals under licence, 
but all restrictions were finally abolished in 1947 and the Government 
now pays a 2s 6d bounty on each token skin in an effort to reduce 
the pest.f 

Gorse, which scatters its prodigal gold over great tracts of country 
in the spring, was possibly the worst of the plant importations, yet it 
was highly valued for fencing and shelter in the early days of 
settlement. W. Wilson, a Christchurch nurseryman advertised gorse, 
hawthorn and sweet briar for sale in 1853, and no doubt some of his 
plants went south on horseback or in bullock waggons. Before 
nursery gardeners established themselves at Timaru, people raised 
their own plants from seed, and thought no end of themselves for 
doing so. Once gorse was established, at first on sod-wall fences, 
it took charge of all the immediate territory, spreading over roads 
and into riverbeds. Finally this pest became so serious that the 
Provincial Government authorised local bodies to take action for its 
eradication. Thereafter property-owners were prosecuted for not 
removing gorse growing on roads adjoining their land. This in itself 
raised further problems and frequently led to unpleasantness among 
people in various districts, as when the Geraldine Road Board sued 
T. H. Wigley, of Opuha, in May 1885, a prosecution which led to a 
long personal feud.J In 1894, when Gideon Rutherford purchased 

* Figures produced by the South Canterbury Catchment Board’s pastoral 
liaison officer, Charles Kerr, in 1956. 

f In October 1890, when some opossums arrived in cages at the Timaru 
railway station, parents took their children to see these then unfamiliar animals. 

$ On 3 January 1861 the Canterbury Provincial Council passed an ordinance 
prohibiting the planting of gorse in any town area and ordering its eradication 
if already planted. The Canterbury and Taranaki Provincial Councils passed 
ordinances; other provincial Governments passed acts. 
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the Castlerock property at Pleasant Point, he stated publicly that he 
was forced to spend £1,000 clearing the gorse from it. Today this 
pest is kept in check either by spraying the plant with hormones or 
by burning and planting the areas with fast-growing Pinus radiata. 

Thistles worried the small farmer and were the subject of an 
ordinance in an effort to control them. One species, the familiar 
Scotch thistle, arrived with the first stocks of grass seed and flourished 
in the virgin soil, particularly round Waimate and Willowbridge. 
As evidence of this nuisance, the Waimate Times published a para¬ 
graph on 18 March 1882 stating: 4 Yesterday was the hottest day of 
the season. A nor’wester was blowing and the air was so thick with 
thistle down as to resemble a snow storm/ The Scotch thistle made 
harvesting expensive and unpleasant in the days when grain was tied 
into sheaves by hand. E. C. Studholme left a record that stock tracks 
had at one time to be cut through thistles, and the legs of horses 
protected with bandages of sacking. The Californian thistle, another 
pest on farm lands, had invaded the Pareora district so badly by 
1899 that it was the subject of correspondence between the Commis¬ 
sioner of Crown Lands and the Surveyor General about the necessity 
for its eradication and destruction, but this deep-rooted plant, which 
is a particular nuisance to growers of grain and small seeds, has 
survived all efforts to kill it. Since the use of lime to sweeten the soil, 
thistles have greatly increased, and in recent years the nodding thistle 
has been added to the list of these pests. 

The common crack willow caused immense damage to property 
by taking possession of stream and riverbed and impeding the flow 
of water. This in turn caused flooding of adjoining lands and the 
widening of the original stream bed. Gorse, and to a lesser extent 
broom and lupin, aided the willow. When the first travellers and 
settlers reached the south, many of the rivers and streams flowed in a 
single channel. The Waitaki is one good example of how the willow, 
taking root and forming islands, has transformed the whole bed into 
a series of channels and widened the course of the river. That richly 
planted triangle of country between the lower reaches of the Orari 
and Opihi Rivers, taking in Temuka, Winchester, Orari and Geral¬ 
dine, had willows in plenty, where every broken twig had seemingly 
taken root and flourished, causing much flooding during heavy rains. 
This problem has been attacked scientifically by the South Canterbury 
Catchment Board which began, in 1947, to eradicate them on a large 
scale throughout the whole area. Hormones now cause the trees to 
die, after which they may be more easily dragged out and burnt. 
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Because of its fast growth and the spread of roots, the willow is not 
all pest if it is controlled and is still planted to protect certain river 
banks from erosion.* 

A lesser water pest, which tends to block drains and small water¬ 
courses, is watercress, which was first brought to Canterbury from 
Sydney in 1841. 

When the first settlers reached South Canterbury they found great 
numbers of moths and butterflies, the caterpillars of some of which 
played havoc with their crops and pastures. Indeed, Dr David Miller, 
Director of the Cawthron Institute, writes that before exotic birds 
were introduced it was impossible to grow and establish pastures with 
any degree of certainty because of the caterpillars of the owlet moth. 
Time and again reference may be found in early diaries to the 
destructive inroads made by insects and grubs, and how whole fields 
of grain were lost, for the grass-grub was active when the pioneers 
arrived. The native tussock was also damaged by a grub, but this 
was not realised until recent times. 

Sparrows, because they destroyed the grain crops they were 
imported to help to protect, became the greatest pest among the small 
exotic birds. At first they were welcomed. In 1874 C. G. Tripp 
wrote to the Canterbury Acclimatisation Society asking for sparrows 
which he wished to liberate in the Orari Gorge area. Others were 
liberated in and about Timaru, where trees had been planted. These 
birds increased rapidly and at first kept the caterpillars in check. 
By 1880, however, they had become such a nuisance that the Govern¬ 
ment was urged to take some action to prevent the devastation of 
grain crops. The Small Bird Nuisances Act, passed two years later, 
enabled local bodies to spend a proportion of their revenue on the 
destruction of pests, and during the discussions on this measure it 
was stated that farmers were willing to be rated in an effort to reduce 
the sparrow population. 

There was an immediate response throughout South Canterbury, 
where heavy yields of grain encouraged the birds. The Waimate 
District Sparrow Club was formed in May 1882 and at the inaugural 
meeting individuals stated that unless small birds were destroyed 
farmers would be unable to live in the district. Farmers at Temuka, 
Makikihi, Otaio, Hook and Gapes Valley also formed clubs, but they 
existed for only a brief period. Poisoned grain, sold by local bodies, 
cost the farmers 14s 6d a bushel, and the Waimate County Council 
for a brief period paid 2s 6d a dozen for birds’ eggs, chiefly those 

* In 1875 the Timaru and Gladstone Board of Works planted willows at the 
sites of the Waihao, Hook, Pareora, Opihi, Orari and Rangitata River bridges 
at a total cost of £705 6s 4d. 
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of sparrows, thrushes and blackbirds, the collection of which was 
then a lucrative proposition for energetic boys. The average price, 
however, was 3d and 4d a dozen. The Levels Road Board overseer 
paid out £65 in 1883 for 3,694 dozen birds’ eggs and 881 dozen heads 
of young birds. One farmer reported that after using poisoned wheat 
he harvested 300 birds to the acre. 

These measures apparently had little effect on the birds during 
the next ten years, for the figures of 1899 suggest an increase. That 
year the Levels County Council employed a man with a spring cart 
to deliver poisoned grain to farmers, the birds being worst on lands 
adjoining the Opihi River, and paid out on an average £700 a year 
for eggs, heads and grain. The Geraldine County Council paid out 
£500 a year for the same articles, and the Mackenzie County Council 
distributed poisoned wheat to farmers in the grain-growing region 
of the Fairlie basin. 

In more recent times the small bird problem seems to have 
adjusted itself. It is now generally admitted that sparrows and other 
small birds, despite their pilfering of grain crops, destroy immense 
quantities of caterpillars and grubs and assist in keeping nature’s 
balance.* 

The musical, whooping magpie, now seen in hundreds, was once 
considered worthy of protection. In 1864 George Rhodes brought an 
action against a man for shooting one at Purau, in order to direct 
public attention on the need for protecting imported birds. Rhodes 
valued this particular magpie at £10. Ten years later a Melbourne 
poulterer wrote to C. G. Tripp offering to supply magpies at Is 6d 
a head and to place them on a New Zealand-bound steamer. 

Native hawks bred in greater numbers before closer settlement 
and the drainage of swamps drove them into the hill and downland 
country. In 1878 the South Canterbury Coursing Club offered Is a 
head in an effort to reduce the number of these birds. They were 
then regarded as a pest and the assistance of the Acclimatisation 
Society was sought in an effort to rid the country of them. This 
club’s particular complaint was that hawks destroyed hares and so 
spoiled the sport of coursing, but farmers also complained that they 
attacked and killed lambs. There was some opposition from those 
who favoured the hawk in the battle against the rabbit. 

Canadian geese have recently increased greatly in the Mackenzie 
Country, particularly on land adjoining the three principal lakes, 

* The Murray River Soil Conservation Board in Australia is trying to 
re-establish small birds by encouraging farmers to plant hedges again, and in 
1950 sent a representative to New Zealand to study the most suitable shrubs 
and trees. 
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where they are regarded as a nuisance because they foul pasture lands 
and destroy crops. These birds were liberated in the 1880’s and soon 
established themselves in lake and swamp country. Brodrick, the 
surveyor, shot them at the head of Lake Pukaki in November 1888, 
but they were not then in any great number and associated with the 
paradise duck, as they do today. By 1940 these birds had become a 
noticeable pest in the Mesopotamia country, where they destroyed 
lucerne and other green crops. In an effort to reduce the birds in 
the Mackenzie Country, where they breed in the river swamps at the 
head of the lakes, aircraft are employed to harass the birds and drive 
them towards the waiting guns. In one afternoon in 1955 more than 
500 Canadian geese were shot at the head of Lake Pukaki, and 300 
on the Godley River. Grazing lands at the head of Lake Ohau, 
according to H. R. Wigley, are so fouled by these geese that sheep 
refuse to graze there. 

Two native flies, the large bluebottle and the yellow blowfly, were 
pests which distressed the pioneers, particularly the women. They 
spoiled food and laid their eggs on blankets, and were most numerous 
in and about areas of scrub and bush. Edward Jerningham Wakefield 
warned intending colonists about insect pests in his handbook pub¬ 
lished in 1848 when he wrote: 4 Sandflies abound everywhere and 
mosquitoes in and near woods or swampy ground.’ Another plague, 
he wrote, was the 4 common maggot or blowfly which is met with in 
the midst of woods and deposits its eggs on all provisions and also 
on any woollen clothing left uncovered \ In spite of modern hygiene, 
these flies persist in the country, but the damage they do to stock 
has lessened considerably because of the vigilance of farmers and 
shepherds. Before the swamps were drained, clouds of sandflies and 
mosquitoes tortured those who were unfortunate enough to live near 
such localities. Today these insects are little more than seasonal 
pests, overcome by the application of patent liquids on the more 
delicate skins of sufferers. 
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Education 

The Anglican and Presbyterian Churches organised and opened 
the first schools of which there is any record in South Canterbury, 
beginning in the year of the Strathallan 9 s arrival with the first 
immigrants. Private individuals, as in so many other pioneer settle¬ 
ments, may have organised primitive schools in their own homes as a 
means of earning a livelihood and releasing mothers from the burden 
of teaching their own children, but there is no specific information 
of either their site or who conducted them. One of the first vague 
references is to a Mrs Irving and her daughter who began a school 
in a small cottage. 

The Anglican Church led the way in 1859 by sponsoring the 
Timaru Grammar School, to which G. Masterton Clark was appointed 
by Bishop Harper. There were thirty pupils, both boys and girls, 
when the school opened, and their ages ranged from two to eleven. 
These children paid a fee of Is a week or 9s a quarter, with certain 
reductions if there were three or more children in one family, and 
for non-attendance. This school must also have made provision for 
boarders, as did many of the earliest schools of that kind, for Clark 
advertised vacancies ‘ for a few boarders ’ at a fee of £40 a year, 
offering also private dormitories and a recreation ground as induce¬ 
ments. This school probably catered for children whose parents were 
unable to send them to Christchurch. 

Clark’s stay at the school was a brief one. In 1860 J. Reilly, of 
the National Society’s Training College, Westminster, London, had 
taken over and on 30 October that year advertised that he was 
prepared to take six boys and give them a sound commercial 
education. The fee was again £40 a year, but this included laundry, 
and Mrs Reilly made herself responsible for the health and well-being 
of the boys. References were required and extra fees were charged 
for teaching French, German and Latin. 

This first Timaru school was in Barnard Street and was a recon¬ 
ditioned building, formerly the Rhodes brothers’ wool shed, for there 
are numerous references to it. Moreover, at the schoolhouse in 
Barnard Street, where Reilly lived, the first reading room was estab¬ 
lished under his supervision. This was open from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
daily and from 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. on Saturdays. Reilly, who was 
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obviously over-worked, was moderately successful, but by 1863 the 
residents of Timaru were showing some concern about the education 
of their children and at a public meeting held on 29 January urged 
that a suitable building should be erected as soon as possible. 
Although there were sixty children of school age, there was not one 
building in the whole district suitable for use as a school. The 
reconditioned building in Timaru was not large enough and a heavy 
rent was being paid for its use. A petition was signed and forwarded 
to the Canterbury Provincial Council asking that £1,000 be set aside 
for providing a new schoolroom for Timaru.* 

Under the first ordinances concerning primary education in 
Canterbury, and passed by the Provincial Council in 1857, provision 
was made for £2,200 a year to be divided among the Church of 
England, and the Presbyterian and Wesleyan Churches for educa¬ 
tional purposes, and the charge and control of schools was delegated 
to them. Inspectors were appointed and permission given to these 
religious denominations to charge fees, the usual rate being Is a week 
for each child. Naturally teaching materials were reduced to a 
minimum, and the teachers quite often individuals without the 
necessary qualifications. Further ordinances slowly improved primary 
education. One passed in 1863 provided for the election of local 
committees who began the exercise of some limited control over 
schools, teachers and finances. The following year another ordinance 
empowered these committees to raise money from house-holders, but 
not more than £1 a year from each house; that schools of any 
particular religious denomination should be entitled to receive special 
aid and that, if a majority of residents asked for it, any locality 
could be declared an education district. By 1871, however, denomina¬ 
tional control of education, except for private schools and institutions, 
came to an end and the Canterbury Education Board took over. 

The first comprehensive information concerning primary educa¬ 
tion in Canterbury dates from 1863 when an Education Commission, 
with Henry John Tancred as chairman, was set up by the Provin¬ 
cial Council and given wide powers for its work of investigation.! 

* This same meeting also decided that the Timaru cemetery should be fenced 
in and cleared. The estimated cost was £60, to which those attending the 
meeting contributed £20. 

t Henry Tancred was one of the more notable citizens of early Canterbury. 
With his brother, Sir Thomas Tancred, he took up one of the original sheep 
runs, but employed managers while he continued his official life in Lyttelton 
and Christchurch. Henry Tancred had been an officer in the Austrian Army, 
was twice head of the Canterbury Provincial Executive Government, and later 
a Minister in the Governments of Sir Edward Stafford and Alfred Domett. 
He was intensely interested in education, and was Chancellor of the University 
of New Zealand at the time of his death in 1884. 
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After visiting every establishment in Canterbury, this Commission 
presented its vigorous and advanced report in June 1863. This 
outlined the machinery by which the Government should take over 
all the schools which, with few exceptions, were conducted in most 
unsuitable buildings, most of them being little more than sheds, ‘ in 
winter cold and comfortless; in summer oppressively hot Most of 
these schools, all of which received Government aid, were conducted 
by churches and ‘the want of anything like organisation in the 
department of education makes it difficult not only to obtain the 
required information, but even to ascertain where that information is 
to be sought for \ References to the Timaru Church of England 
Mixed School were unflattering, though no doubt this institution was 
similar to all except the large private boarding schools of the day. 
The schoolroom measured twenty-four feet by fourteen feet and was 
part of a ‘ five-roomed house originally used as a wool shed ’ and 
leased at the rate of £35 a year for three years. School furniture was 
inefficient, the building was not weatherproof, and the children, of 
whom there were forty-eight on the books, played in the road. 

South Canterbury’s second school was the Arowhenua Pres¬ 
byterian Mixed School which was opened in 1862 in a room twenty- 
six feet by sixteen in a private house and for which the community 
paid a rental of £20 a year. It stood at the junction of the Temuka 
and Opihi Rivers, an unfortunate site which prevented the regular 
attendance of children living beyond those streams.* There were 
only sixteen names on the roll and the furniture consisted of a black¬ 
board and a few maps. The first report stated that ‘ the township of 
Arowhenua ’ lay near the bush and the inhabitants were chiefly 
sawyers. In 1862-63 this was the only large centre of population in 
the Geraldine electoral district, which had lately been separated from 
Timaru and took in all the country between the Opihi and Rangitata 
Rivers. In the whole of that district not more than thirty out of a 
possible eighty to one hundred children attended school, t 

The ordinances passed by the Provincial Government naturally 
affected the South Canterbury schools and the reports of the first 
inspector, J. P. Restall, indicate that scanty education was the lot of 

* Although official reports of the time placed this school at Arowhenua, the 
site was known locally as Georgetown. 

t The name Arowhenua was very loosely used in early references to the whole 
area now known as Temuka. The region in the fork of the rivers was frequently 
known as Arowhenua and also the territory lying east of the present railway 
line in Temuka itself. Sometimes the whole area north of the rivers was called 
Arowhenua. The present Arowhenua was not accurately defined until the 
establishment of local government. 
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children of many of the pioneers. By the time they began operating, 
private schools had been established in Christchurch and Dunedin 
and parents who could afford to do so sent their children to them. 
Others employed tutors or governesses in the home, but the great 
majority of children attended the first modest schools established 
in their districts. 

RestalPs early reports indicate the progress of both schools and 
districts. On his first visit to Timaru in 1863, late in the year, when 
the school was eleventh on the list in the whole province, he found 
100 names on the roll but only an average daily attendance of thirty- 
one. School fees amounted to £75 14s, and the Rev. George Foster 
was chairman of the committee. On his next visit in August 1864 
Restall referred to the neglect and mismanagement which had been 
in evidence before Reilly’s appointment. The Bible was read only 
twice a week and no person took any interest in the school, for which 
Reilly purchased books from his personal funds. 

Only nine children were present in 1863 when Restall paid his first 
visit to the Arowhenua Presbyterian school, where the attendances 
were small and irregular because of the river crossings, and stocks 
of books so deficient * that some children had only the Bible as a 
reading book’. He noted in his report that several families had 
departed 6 to the Waimate bush 

Two years later changes for the better had taken place in Timaru. 
A new schoolroom had been built and opened in Browne Street. 
Henry Jaggers and his wife had taken over and their eldest daughter 
helped as an unpaid assistant because of the need for a pupil teacher. 
Jaggers gave his address as 4 The Market Place, Timaru ’. The school 
attendance was eighty-seven on the day of the inspector’s visit. A new 
schoolroom, measuring thirty-two feet nine inches by seventeen feet, 
had also been opened at Arowhenua, where a four-roomed dwelling 
for the master had been built, but the premises were unfenced and the 
school furniture consisted of some borrowed forms and desks. The 
school hours were from 9 a.m. to noon and from 2 p.m. to 3 p.m., 
and the school fees had been raised by the residents themselves to 
12s, 14s and 16s a quarter, rousing the inspector to comment that 

4 an injudiciously high rate of fees excludes the poorer residents from 
the benefits of their district school’, for which the committee was 
then trying to collect arrears in fees. 

Other schools had been opened by 1868. Although Waimate 
numbered its inhabitants at 300, the nearest school was Timaru until 

5 February 1867, when the first primary school was opened with a 
tea party, but any initial enthusiasm was dispelled by the inspector’s 
first report that the master was unpunctual, and the teaching neglected 
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and badly done. Although the bell rang at 8.30 a.m. classes did not 
begin until 9.45 a.m. Such growing pains were relieved by the 
appointment of more efficient masters. In Geraldine, Hewlings’s old 
survey office was opened as a school by the Rev. L. L. Brown on 
4 July 1867, also with tea and buns, but the building was in need 
of a new coat of thatch which was expected to cost £5. However, it 
served the pioneer children of Geraldine and the surrounding district 
until a new school was opened on 22 July 1872. 

Reports of inspectors who visited these scattered schools each 
year are reliable evidence of conditions which are unthinkable today 
but which then were the fruits of necessity for both teachers and 
pupils. Only six pupils were present at Geraldine when an inspector 
arrived in December 1868, but five others arrived at 10.45 a.m. 
Their excuse was the long distance they had walked after helping at 
home with farm work. Two little pupils, aged five and six, had 
walked a mile to school; two others, aged seven and eight, had come 
four miles. At Arowhenua that year the inspector found that school 
began at 10 a.m. In other reports he complained that many of the 
older children were employed 4 on late harvest work, threshing, 
herding upon the stubble, etc.’. Many of the children, particularly 
those whose parents owned dairy farms, helped with the milking and 
care of stock before they went to school and again when they returned 
home. In 1870, when the inspector arrived at the Scotsburn (now 
Peel Forest) school, which had been established in a chapel, he found 
the place deserted because a ploughing match, 4 a rare occasion 
was in progress. 

From as early as 1865 the conversion of the Church of England 
school in Timaru into an undenominational school, supported by the 
Provincial Government, had been discussed at several outspoken 
public meetings, but all suggestions of a change were rejected because 
it meant that the residents would be rated for its upkeep. However, 
in May 1870, the Presbyterian leaders in the community took the 
initiative, a change of control took place with the approval of the 
Church of England, and a representative committee, including the 
church leaders, was elected. There was continued dissatisfaction, 
despite this change, principally because the school site was in 
Government Town whereas almost all the children lived in Rhodes 
Town. Another bone of contention, for there was constant bickering 
about early school affairs, was that the teaching was too advanced and 
included foreign and classical languages and other subjects more 
worthy of a high school or college. No change of site was made but 
J. H. L. Hunt, of Victoria, was employed as master at a salary of 
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£350 a year, which was met by imposing a house tax of £1 and 5s 
a pupil, to the further resentment of the house-holders. 

After appeals had been made to the newly created Board of 
Education in Christchurch, a contribution of £750 towards the cost 
of a new school in Timaru was offered, but it took another three 
years to decide on site and building. The Rhodes brothers offered 
four acres of land fronting Grey Road for £300 and here, after some 
argument, the new school was built of bluestone obtained from a 
quarry, then known as Kirby’s, near the present golf-house of the 
Timaru Golf Club. The foundations were completed and the corner 
stone laid on 16 December 1873 (the anniversary of the founding of 
the province) and the school opened on 7 October 1874 at a final cost 
of £5,365 with much public rejoicing. The day was declared a 
holiday, 1,500 people attending the ceremony which was considered 
of such importance that the Timaru Herald used six columns of news 
to describe the flattering speeches, the sports and the concert. It was 
the first large permanent school opened in South Canterbury and 
served the city for eighty-two years. When a new school was opened 
near the original one on 8 September 1956 the cost was £52,000, but, 
as the headmaster, D. J. Hepburn, observed at the opening ceremony: 
6 The past has handed down something to us that £52,000 cannot buy.’ 
The second primary school in Timaru, now known as Timaru South, 
began first as a 4 side school ’ in 1881 and became a separate school 
in 1896. Waimataitai followed in August 1882 when a school started 
originally in W. Rutherfurd’s house by the Rev. L. L. Brown was 
taken over. At the time of writing a sixth primary school to serve 
the city is planned for a site in Grant’s Road. 

A backward glance to the 1870’s is necessary to indicate the 
method then prevailing by which primary schools were built and paid 
for. When the Board of Education assumed control, the province 
was divided into education districts in each of a which a duly 
accredited individual was nominated in the Gazette to collect school 
fees.* All schools were undenominational though limited religious 
instruction was permitted out of the regular school hours. Fees were 
abolished, but residents contributed one-sixth of the cost of each new 
school building. Every householder within a radius of three miles 
paid £1 a year and 5s for each child between the ages of six and 
thirteen, but not more than £2 could be paid by any one household. 

* In 1873 those to whom the annual sums payable in each district towards 
the cost of education were: Geraldine, Pleasant Valley and Waihi Bush, 
W. C. Andrews; Washdyke, L. L. Brown; Milford, Waihi Crossing and Waitohi 
Flat, F. W. Stubbs; Pleasant Point, Robert Worthington; Timaru, T. G. Cork; 
Waimate, G. H. Graham. 
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Children beyond the three-mile limit were paid for at the rate of 5s 
a quarter. Subjects taught were reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
geography, history (both sacred and profane), and English grammar, 
but no child was compelled to learn history if parents or guardian 
objected.* 

Education boards in Canterbury suffered a temporary eclipse 
when they were abolished in 1875, but were restored again in 
1878 following the abolition of the provinces in 1876. During 
William Rolleston’s term of office as Superintendent of Canterbury, 
he preached the gospel of free, secular and compulsory education and 
was largely responsible for many of the reforms of the 1870’s.t 

After the Provincial Government ended, the Education Act of 
1877, which came into force on 1 January, 1878, made education the 
responsibility of the Central Government under a department in 
Wellington. Administration was delegated to Boards of Education. 
That in South Canterbury was established in 1878 and held its first 
meeting on 30 April that year. It existed until 1916 when the whole 
province came under the control of the Canterbury Education Board. 

Schools were rapidly established throughout South Canterbury 
as population increased in the 1870’s, a decade of considerable 
expansion in trade and land settlement following the advent of the 
railway. By 1874, by which time the occupation of the land was 
complete, the following schools had been opened. The number of 
teachers is an indication of the size of the classes they were called 
on to instruct; the committee chairman was usually one of the 
leaders of the community in his district:— 

CHAIRMAN OF 


PLACE 

TEACHERS 

PUPILS 

COMMITTEE 

Geraldine 

2 

128 

Rev. George Barclay 

Milford 

1 

59 

R. Wood 

Pareora 

2 

28 

T. Priest 

Pleasant Point 

2 

79 

W. Halstead 

Temuka 

4 

194 

Dr T. 0. Rayner 

Timaru 

14 

629 

J. H. Sutter 

Waihi Bush 

2 

63 

R. F. Flatman 

Waimate 

3 

220 

S. W. Goldsmith 

Washdyke 

2 

53 

C. McDonald 

Winchester 

2 

87 

J. Kelland 


* Religious teaching was then included as part of the teaching of history 
hence the ‘ sacred and profane \ 

t Rolleston served with Henry Tancred as a member of the first Educatioi 
Commission set up by the Provincial Government, and afterwards said o 
Tancred that he was second to none of New Zealand’s public men in learning 
knowledge of literature, and administrative ability. 






Waimate District High School about 1900 
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Cricklewood School in early days 
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Convent of the Sacred Heart, Timaru, early 1900’s 









High School, Timaru, opened 1880 as a * joint school ’ for boys and girls. 
Now the Girls’ High School 



Memorial Library, Boys’ High School, Timaru, built in 1924 
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This was an astonishing advance in fewer than ten years, for in 1865 
the inspector had reported an attendance of seventeen children at 
Geraldine; the school at Waimate had not been opened, though £100 
had been subscribed towards the cost; only fifty-four were attending 
at Timaru; and the Arowhenua school had closed and moved to 
Temuka. Not until the increased subdivision of land towards the end 
of the century was there such another increase in the number of 
schools, or additions made to those already existing. 

The movement and increase of population also affected schools. 
Some of the smaller ones were closed in the 1880’s or moved to more 
closely populated areas.* Proof of how soundly many of those old 
schools and school-houses were built may be found today; for 
example, the schoolmaster’s house from the Waihi Bush school, 
which opened in 1872, is now part of C. C. Burdon’s wool shed. 

Consolidation in 1925 was the next revolutionary event which 
affected primary education. Protagonists for this scheme saw in it 
greater amenities and advantages for children gathered into a larger 
organisation; opponents realised that a great deal of community 
interest and individualism would be lost, but for the most part 
consolidation won the day. Many of the smaller country schools 
were closed and the children transported to certain selected central 
schools by motor-bus. Some former schools became halls for their 
district, as at Rosewill, where the building now serves as a public hall. 

School committees exercised considerable authority over the 
choice of master and the conduct of the school in the days of less 
qualified teachers and less departmental support and expenditure. 
In 1882, when the Kingsdown school was ready to be opened with an 
evening function held to welcome the appointed master, he proved 
to be so unsuitable that the man was dismissed on the spot by the 
committee and the evening’s entertainment abandoned. 

In 1869, before the era of State-supported schools, there were 
nine small private schools in Timaru, a state of affairs which added 
weight to the request for the establishment of the first main 
school. One of these private establishments was conducted by 
Mrs John Younghusband in Mrs H. Durand’s house at the corner 
of North and Stafford Streets. One of the pupils was J. W. Holdgate, 
who recalled in 1956 that there were only eight pupils in the early 
1870’s. They sat round a table because there were no desks, and the 
only books were those for instruction in reading, arithmetic and 

* The increase of population may be realised by the fact that in 1881 a 
quarter of New Zealand’s total of half a million people lived in Canterbury. 
That year, also, refrigeration was beginning to revolutionise the country’s 
economic life. 
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grammar. Mrs Younghusband later moved her school to a house in 
Latter Street, next to the Ambulance Hall. Holdgate’s brother Robert 
attended John Reilly’s church school. Several private schools took 
only girl pupils in an era when it was customary to refer to them as 
6 young ladies \ One such establishment well known in the 1880’s 
was Mrs T. S. Hardy’s ‘finishing school for young ladies’ at 
Waimate. In the early days of Orari Gorge C. G. Tripp encouraged 
his station employees to marry and remain there. His daughter 
Catherine, who afterwards became Mrs Francis Stopford, began a 
school so that these children would not be deprived of their education. 
A schoolroom was built in the garden, on the site of the present 
orchard, and there she taught them until the population of the district 
increased and the building was moved to what became the Tripp 
school. Mrs Charles Meyer, of Blue Cliffs, also taught the children 
of married couples employed on the station in the 1870’s. 

One of the unique schools of South Canterbury was established at 
the Tasman Downs homestead in 1923 by Mrs L. 0. Hayman, wife of 
J. E. Hayman, who had been a qualified teacher before her marriage. 
Until this project began parents in the Mackenzie basin had either 
to send their children to boarding schools or teach them at home with 
the aid of the Correspondence School in Wellington, for the nearest 
school was at Burkes Pass, which was too far away from most of the 
homesteads. Mrs Hayman began with eight pupils, her own daughter 
and children of neighbours, teaching them in a large storeroom 
fitted up as a schoolroom and graded 0 because there were so few. 
Until 1939 it was assisted financially by Mr and Mrs Hayman and 
Mrs George Murray, of Braemar. The bracing mountain air, com¬ 
bined with simple food, so improved the health of the children that 
requests to take boarders came from towns as far distant as Auckland 
and Invercargill, A dormitory was therefore built to take twelve 
children. In 1939 the Education Board constituted Tasman Downs 
a 1-grade school which Mrs Hayman continued to manage and 
conduct until it closed in 1945. During its twenty-three years of 
existence, its pupils won Education Board and Craighead scholarships 
and Barclay prizes, and two doctors used it as a basis for their 
university theses. There are now three schools in the Mackenzie 
basin, the first of which was established at Irishman Creek in 1930. 

Until 1880, except for private tuition and church schools, there 
were no opportunities for secondary education in South Canterbury 
and students had either to be sent north to Christchurch or south 
to Dunedin. Those who could afford to do so sent their sons to 
Christ’s College and their daughters to the accepted private schools 
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for girls. A few sent their sons to English universities, and fewer 
still their daughters to schools abroad. 

The Timaru High School Act of 29 October 1878 paved the way 
for building the first school in Cain Street which was opened on 
2 February 1880 with sixty-four pupils, thirty-five girls and twenty- 
nine boys. A. L. Halkett Dawson, the first headmaster, also took 
boarders in his home, as no provision had been made for them. The 
Rev. W. Gillies, first chairman of the Board of Governors, recorded 
that 4 the school was cradled amid a storm of virulent opposition \ 
The first years of this school’s existence seem to have been singularly 
unhappy and the newspapers of the day contain long reports of public 
quarrels. Dawson was finally dismissed in 1888 and the Speech Day 
ceremony in December that year was remarkable for its partisan 
demonstrations. Archdeacon Henry Harper, who was chairman of 
the Board of Governors from 1882 to 1898 and handled the opposing 
elements with tact through a most trying period, was greeted with 
4 a storm of hisses, boos and various uncouth noises ’ by the boys, 
and Dawson, who was loudly applauded when he rose to speak, 
attacked the Board of Governors in a final vigorous and abusing 
speech. 

The man who followed Dawson, George Hogben, one of the dis¬ 
tinguished men in the history of education in New Zealand, restored 
peace and order to both board and school. He took over as rector on 
4 April 1889 and worked tirelessly to raise the standard of efficiency. 
In spite of criticism from both press and public he altered the method 
of teaching and changed the curriculum because he considered 
Dawson’s system and the methods then in vogue much too 4 bookish 
in that it gave neither the best mental discipline nor the best training 
to equip students for future work and life. Under Hogben the Timaru 
High School became noted for its scholastic record, and in 1893 
pupils won two out of twelve University Junior Scholarships granted 
in New Zealand.* 

In August 1897 most of the school was destroyed by fire and in 
the Board’s rebuilding scheme was divided into two departments, one 

* During Hogben’s regime, one of his pupils was Harold Williams, son of the 
Rev. W. J. Williams, of the Methodist Church, who became one of the world’s 
greatest linguists. He spoke fifty-eight languages, as well as dialects; was a 
distinguished newspaper correspondent; lived through the Russian revolution 
and saw the emergence of the Soviet system of government; and was the only 
New Zealander ever to become Foreign Editor of The Times. While a pupil at 
Timaru, Williams almost lost his eyesight because of an injury received while 
playing hockey, but he sat and won his University Entrance Scholarship with 
bandaged eyes. Harold Williams died in London in 1929. Hogben was the only 
teacher who realised he had a genius on his hands and gave Williams a desk 
in the hall so that he could work alone. 
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for boys and one for girls. This building was completed in April 
1898. When Hogben left the following year to become Inspector 
General of Schools he had established Timaru as one of the leading 
secondary schools in Canterbury. He was followed by G. A. Simmers, 
who retired in 1912 and was succeeded by W. Thomas, a former pupil 
of the Waimate High School and headmaster of Waimataitai. He 
proved to be an outstanding headmaster, and during his term of 
twenty-two years as rector, he did much to improve the school, and 
was regarded as a pioneer of music in schools, which he encouraged. 
When he retired in 1935 School House was renamed Thomas House 
in his honour. Under M. A. Bull, the present rector, who took over 
on 27 May 1947, the school has further enhanced its reputation. 
Boarding accommodation has been increased and among the students 
of 1956-57 were boarders from South Sea islands and Australia. 

The Girls’ High School emerged as a separate entity in 1897 with 
Miss Mary Maclean as the first headmistress. In 1913, when the boys 
moved to a new site in North Street, the Girls’ High School took over 
the Cain Street building, since when it has been enlarged. One of the 
outstanding headmistresses was Miss J. R. Barr, who was principal 
from 1924 to 1938 and has written her reminiscences under the title 
Within Sound of the Bell. Miss N. M. Dickie, the present principal, 
took over on 24 November 1947. The school now accommodates 
140 boarders and has a roll of 550 pupils. 

Craighead Diocesan School began as a private venture by the 
four daughters of Professor Shand, of Otago University — Anna, 
Eleanor, Fanny and Elizabeth. It opened in 1911 with six boarders 
and eleven day girls, with Eleanor Shand as headmistress until her 
marriage to George McLean some years later. In 1926 the Shands 
retired and the school was bought by the Diocese of Christchurch. 
Two outstanding headmistresses have been Miss V. M. Salmond and 
Miss M. Oakeley. More land has been acquired and additions made 
to the original building, and the school now accommodates 144 
boarders and seventy-one day girls. 

J. R. Orford, a graduate of King’s College, Cambridge, and a 
distinguished scholar and athlete, founded a preparatory school for 
boys in 1907 at Winchester and gave it the name of Waihi. This 
school now accommodates fifty boys between the ages of eight and 
fourteen, mostly drawn from families living in country districts 
of Canterbury. A distinguished ex-scholar of Waihi School is 
Charles Upham, who won the Victoria Cross and Bar in the Second 
World War. 

The Caledonian Society, one of the more progressive societies of 
earlier days, made the first attempt to organise technical education 
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in South Canterbury, and evidently with some success, for a Royal 
Commission of 1879 reported that the only centres in New Zealand 
where organised evening classes were operating were at Dunedin and 
Timaru. Timaru then had 100 pupils on the roll, but after some 
years these evening classes appear to have lapsed. However, in 1901, 
further attempts were made to organise evening classes. The first 
minute book of the present Timaru Technical College states that on 
18 June 1901 a provisional committee arranged for evening classes 
to commence at the Main School, with J. A. Valentine as secretary 
and superintendent, and in August that year a formally constituted 
Board of Managers was set up. The evening school, which began 
with 212 students and fifteen classes, continued to prosper, and in 
1918 the Timaru Technical High School was established on its present 
site. Timaru is now the only full-scale technical high school between 
Timaru and Christchurch, but there are district high schools at 
Fairlie, Geraldine, Pleasant Point, Temuka and a high school at 
Waimate. Before the creation of separate schools, qualified teachers 
from Timaru conducted specialist classes at schools in these towns. 

The Roman Catholic Church opened its first parish school on 
a site near the Church of the Sacred Heart on 3 November 1879. 
Early in February 1880 another school was opened for girls, leaving 
the original building as a boys’ school. From these have grown 
St Patrick’s Boys’ High School, which was opened in February 1938, 
and the Sacred Heart College. In 1935 the Sisters of Mercy took over 
the girls’ school from the Sisters of the Sacred Heart and this is the 
Sacred Heart College, the boarding school of today. During 1953-54 
St Patrick’s was extended by the addition of classrooms and a fine 
library. 



Chapter 20 

Churches 


South Canterbury is singularly fortunate in the possession of 
several small churches which are as unique as they are beautiful. 
Most of these are memorial churches, owing their origin principally 
to the generosity of families of runholders, and beautified as suc¬ 
ceeding generations have added stained glass window, carved wood¬ 
work or other appropriate adornment to enrich the interior. Notable 
examples are those of St Mary’s at Upper Otaio (or Esk Valley), 
the Church of the Holy Innocents at Mt Peel, the Church of the 
Good Shepherd at Tekapo, St David’s at Cave, and the Church of 
St Thomas at Woodbury. 

When the first simply designed churches of cob and wood had 
served the generations which built them, they were replaced for the 
most part by others constructed of more enduring materials from 
quarry and riverbed. Only one of the truly pioneer Anglican 
churches remains today, and its outer cob walls have been enclosed 
with wood to protect them from the elements. This is St Anne’s, in 
Pleasant Valley, the oldest surviving church in South Canterbury 
and in itself a memorial reminding later generations of the kind of 
building in which their forebears worshipped.* A few of those built 
at a later date, both of stone and wood, have remained unaltered 
through the years which have given them character. One of these 
is the Roman Catholic Church of St Joseph at Temuka, which was 
built by a French priest and modelled on the parish church of 
Coutances. Before trees obscured the line of vision, the tower of 
St Joseph’s was a landmark visible from a distance of thirty-two 
miles. The original wooden Church of St Andrew, at St Andrews, 
built in 1889, is still standing, but it cannot be claimed as a 
pioneer church. 

The first church service in South Canterbury was conducted by 
Bishop Selwyn on 14 January 1844 at Waiateruati, where he found 
about one hundred Maoris in the pa on the Opihi River. This first 
stalwart bishop, whose diocese was the whole of New Zealand, landed 
at Peraki from the Richmond , a cork of a schooner of twenty tons, 


* This church also commemorates the name of Anne, wife of Rev. L. L. Brown, 
who is buried in the churchyard. 
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to begin his overland journey through the South Island, in company 
with Tamihana, a son of the warrior chief Te Rauparaha, and nine 
other Maoris. In the journal in which he recorded this journey, 
Selwyn noted that the natives had previously been instructed by 
Tamihana, but that no other English minister had visited the place 
before his arrival. Some scanty instruction in the Christian faith 
had been imparted to the Maoris who were able to read the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed and part of the Catechism. 

There is little record of the church until 1857 when Bishop 
Henry John Chitty Harper, the first bishop appointed to the Canter¬ 
bury settlement, set out on a pastoral tour through the south, only 
a few months after his arrival in New Zealand, travelling on horse¬ 
back across the treeless plains in company with his son Henry. 
Escorted by C. G. Tripp, they crossed the Rangitata River opposite 
Mt Peel station and held services there before going on to 
Hornbrook’s homestead at Arowhenua, where a service was held in 
the wool shed.* Only scraps of information remain from this tour, 
as the bishop’s diary was unfortunately lost. He returned to Christ¬ 
church almost unrecognisable and with his gaiters tied with flax. 

Harper was a man of indomitable energy and high courage. 
He went south again in the winter of 1858, this time following the 
coastal track, as Selwyn had done fourteen years previously. He 
reached the Macdonald homestead at Orari on 17 June and held 
evening prayers. The following day he went on to the Levels where 
he remained with George Rhodes and his wife until 20 June (a 
Sunday), but they saw little of the bishop for he made a round of the 
habitations at Arowhenua bush and visited the Deans accommodation 
house, Hornbrook’s and any other houses he could find, inviting the 
residents to a service at the Levels homestead on the Sunday morning, 
at the conclusion of which he rode on to Timaru across the tussock 
downs. That evening Harper conducted the first recorded church 
service in Timaru in what he called 4 Cane’s wool shed ’, but was 
more probably the Rhodes brothers’ wool shed, which, before any 
church was built, served the community both as place of worship and 
of industry. Holy Communion was celebrated there on Easter Day 
1860 and the first banns of marriage were called in this building, 
which stood above the beach on the downs in what is now 
Barnard Street. 

* A typical Tripp story has survived from this journey. The party crossed the 
river in a punt which was controlled by a shepherd acting as oarsman. 
In midstream the oar broke and the punt was left at the mercy of the swift 
current. Terrified, the shepherd began to pray. Tripp thrust a spare oar into 
the man’s hand, shouting ‘ Stop praying. Use this.’ 
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During Harper’s second pastoral tour no station homestead was 
neglected, but unfortunately the bishop recorded his activities with 
an economy of words which has robbed succeeding generations of 
much valuable information. He held services at the homesteads of 
Harris and Innes at Pareora, Studholme at Waimate, and left such 
tantalising entries in his diary as this: 6 23 June. Rode on with 
Mr Teschemaker to Mr Pike’s. Baptism. Forded the Waitangi’. 
after which he continued his journey to Otago. 

The pioneer families must have longed for the consolation of the 
church and to meet this need services were held wherever two or 
three were gathered together, in home or wool shed, hotel or in the 
open air. Even as late as January 1882, T. N. Brodrick found a 
service in progress on the platform of the railway station at Albury. 
Several of the early runholders held daily prayers for family and 
staff, and before churches were erected they conducted Sunday 
services at their homestead. J. B. A. Acland at Mt Peel, C. G. Tripp at 
Orari Gorge, and Charles Meyer at Blue Cliffs were among those who 
observed the practice of morning prayers.* John Douglas at Waihao 
Downs conducted a Sunday service for family and station staff, and 
at Blue Cliffs a monthly service was held after a vicar had been 
appointed to Waimate. Services were held at three-weekly intervals 
at Lambrook, the Gillingham home near Fairlie, and continued there 
until a church was built in the township. 

The earliest communities of South Canterbury seem to have 
worked in a harmony born of mutual need and trust, for the same 
church was often shared by various denominations until their own 
individual places of worship could be built. The Presbyterians, 
Anglicans and Roman Catholics helped in 1871 to build St Patrick’s 
Church at Burkes Pass and all used it until finally this church passed 
to the Presbyterians. Anglicans and Presbyterians shared the farm 
building which served as a church for Waihao Downs until the 
Church of St Michael was built in 1924. This building was given by 
John Douglas, and had served the station as a place of worship before 
it was moved. The church at Fairlie was built in 1879 as a Union 
Church by the Anglicans and Presbyterians on land given by 
D. McLean, and passed to the Presbyterian communion in 1895. 
The first church in Waimate was built by the Wesleyan Methodists 
in 1866, but it was also used by Presbyterians and Anglicans. 


* Although Tripp was a devout man, his devotion never clouded his concern 
for work on the station. One morning, as he read a passage from the 
Forty-first Chapter of Genesis concerning the lean and fat kine, he turned to 
his son and said: ‘And that reminds me, Bernie. Did you remember to move 
those heifers this morning ? ’ 




Archdeacon Harper, Vicar of Timaru 

1875-1911 


The Rev. George Barclay, first Pres¬ 
byterian minister in South Canterbury 
















View from Linwood House, Timaru (site of present Municipal buildings), showing 
Post Office triangle, St Mary’s Church, and in the distance Parr’s windmill on corner 
of Elizabeth and Theodosia Street. Drawing by Whateley Eliot, 1874 


St Mary’s, Timaru, 1957 











Reredos, Church of the Good Sheoherd 
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With a fortitude which did honour to their calling, the church¬ 
men first appointed to South Canterbury served their parishioners in 
fair weather and foul, travelling through a sparsely populated land¬ 
scape on horseback or in gig or buggy. When the Rev. George Foster 
reached Timaru in 1859 he served the whole of the region between 
the Rangitata and Waitaki Rivers. Even ten years later, when the 
Rev. James Preston arrived to take charge of the parish of Geraldine, 
his territory extended from the Rangitata to Mt Cook. The Rev. 
George Barclay, who arrived in 1865 to minister to followers of the 
Presbyterian communion living between the Rangitata and Waitaki 
Rivers, was subjected to complaints that he seldom visited members 
of his flock. And no wonder, for ‘ over this vast territory, destitute 
of roads and intersected with dangerous, unbridged rivers, Barclay 
roamed at his sweet will preaching the Gospel, sometimes in private 
houses, sometimes in wool sheds, and sometimes in the open air \ 
There was no great relief by 1878. The pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church was still serving an area a quarter of the size of Scotland, 
and he was expected to minister to the spiritual needs of a flock 
scattered through Geraldine, Temuka, Pleasant Point, Mt Peel, Four 
Peaks, Winchester, Orari, Scotsburn (near Mt Peel) and the 
Mackenzie Country. Before Barclay was appointed to South Canter¬ 
bury, Presbyterian followers were visited by the Rev. Charles Fraser 
and the Rev. John Thom who were both stationed in Christchurch 
and journeyed to South Canterbury only at irregular intervals and at 
the request of W. K. Macdonald of Orari. Those two men ministered 
to a parish which extended from the Hurunui River to the Waitaki. 

South Canterbury has been served by 4 farmer parsons ’ and 
‘ sporting parsons ’ as well as by those whose idiosyncrasies have 
become legend.* The Rev. Jasper Smyth, the first vicar appointed to 
the newly-constituted parish of Te Ngawai in 1883, was a good 
example of the 6 sporting parson ’ and in the best English tradition. 
He maintained a number of greyhounds which he took with him on 
Sundays as he travelled about a parish which included Pleasant Point, 
Raincliff, Albury and Fairlie, enjoying the excitement of the chase 
as the animals put up hares among the tussocks along the roads. The 
Rev. Thomas Farley farmed first at St Andrews and then purchased 
the Kingsborough property when he became vicar of Beaconsfield, 
now Otipua. The Rev. John Thom must have astonished his con¬ 
gregations during his irregular visits to the south, for he had the 

* Legend has also created the Rev. Fabian Brown from the Rev. Laurence 
Lawson Brown and made him a farming parson. The Rev. Laurence Lawson 
Brown was incumbent of Geraldine in 1863. His sons were farmers in the 
Woodbury district, but their father must have taken a great interest in the 
land, judging by the frequent references to him as a ‘farming parson*. 
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disconcerting habit of bursting into roars of laughter during a sermon 
if any diverting thought happened to amuse him. 

The Anglicans led the way in establishing a church and in the 
appointment of a resident vicar when the Rev. George Foster reached 
Timaru by ship late in 1859 to take over the pastoral charge of the 
whole of South Canterbury. By that time plans for building a church 
had already been started, for in June 1859 subscription lists were 
published in the Lyttelton Times. Foster held his first services in 
private houses, possibly at Woollcombe’s near Waimataitai, for 
Woollcombe was a keen churchman and was for many years a lay 
reader. The foundation stone of the first St Mary’s Anglican Church 
was laid in 1860 on land given by the Rhodes brothers, and, at a 
later date, further land was given by Melville Gray. The first district 
wardens were Belfield Woollcombe, Henry John Le Cren, Alfred Cox 
and George Rhodes. In addition to half an acre of land, the Rhodes 
brothers offered £200 if the bishop gave £200 from the funds at his 
disposal for church building, and another £200 was raised by 
subscription. 

The following year, on 28 April 1861, the wooden nave was 
dedicated and regular services began in the first church built in the 
Canterbury province south of Christchurch. In spite of additions in 
1868, the growth of the population demanded a church worthy of the 
town and the present St Mary’s, mother church of South Canterbury, 
was planned fortunately with future requirements in mind. The 
foundation stone was laid in 1880, during the ministry of Archdeacon 
H. W. Harper, who succeeded Foster in 1875 and remained in Timaru 
for thirty-six years, but the church was not completed until 1909. 
St Mary’s, built entirely of grey stone obtained from quarries about 
the town, is claimed by many to be the most beautiful church in the 
diocese and, in the words of an observer who wrote of its completion: 

6 Wherever the eye rests on the work it is satisfied, whether it be the 
granite pillars, the beautifully carved work of capitals, bosses and 
corbels, the magnificent roof, the graceful arches or the windows.’ 
Since 1909, however, this church has been further enriched by the 
addition of a chapel and several memorial windows. Much of the 
wood carving in St Mary’s, and in other South Canterbury churches, 
was the work of F. G. Gurnsey, of Christchurch. 

St Anne’s, in Pleasant Valley, is the oldest existing church in 
South Canterbury, and was once the centre of a busy community in 
the days when the valley echoed to the industry of sawmills. It is 
unique in that it was originally built of cob, had a shingle roof, and 
the timber for pews and the wide floor-boards was sawn by hand. 
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The outside walls have now been protected by boards, but those of the 
interior remain exposed. Riverbed boulders have long since replaced 
the original piles of 1862, the year in which St Anne’s was built, 
though it was not consecrated by Bishop Harper until 1865, when 
6 Parson ’ Brown conducted the services. In 1934 Mrs Mildred Burdon 
contributed to the cost of renovating St Anne’s where, each year, an 
anniversary service is now attended by a congregation much too large 
to be accommodated inside. ‘ Parson ’ Brown was the Rev. 
Laurence Lawson Brown, who went to Geraldine in 1862 and 
ministered to the spiritual needs of the community for ten years. 

Foster’s vast parish was reduced in size in 1870 by the creation of 
the Geraldine parish which took in all the region of the Opihi and 
Tengawai Rivers and the Mackenzie Country. He and Preston still 
travelled far and wide, preaching in home or shed, but by the 1870’s 
a few more churches had been erected. Since that time the district 
has been subdivided still further and today there are ten parishes in 
South Canterbury — Fairlie, Geraldine, Highfield, Kensington with 
Otipua, Otaio and Bluecliffs, Temuka, Te Ngawai, Timaru, Waihao 
Downs, and Waimate. 

Each parish happily possesses a church of unusual interest, some 
privately built and endowed, others through the united endeavours of 
responsible and faithful congregations. It is possible to write only 
of a representative few, selecting those with some special feature, such 
as the Church of the Good Shepherd, which crowns a knoll over¬ 
looking Lake Tekapo. From its pews worshippers are confronted by 
an immense 4 reredos ’ of lake waters and the everlasting mountains 
seen through glass behind the altar. This tiny church is built of 
boulders, and representations of New Zealand plants and birds have 
been used on the carvings of the font. It is the only church in the 
vast Mackenzie basin and was built as a memorial to the Mackenzie 
pioneers, whose families have contributed to its cost, its furnishing 
and its decoration. One of its more interesting historical features is 
a record of the original sheep runs, their owners and employees, 
compiled by Mrs Norman Hope and kept in a special case. The Duke 
of Gloucester laid the foundation stone during his visit to New 
Zealand in 1935, and the church was opened for worship that same 
year. It was the wish of those most intimately associated with the 
building of this church that it should stand against the wind in a 
setting of tussock and native shrubs, and not in the shelter of 
exotic trees. 

The beautiful little church of St Mary’s, Upper Otaio, which was 
designed by B. W. Mountfort, architect for so many of the timbered 
churches of early Christchurch and many of the city’s most dis¬ 
tinguished public buildings, is the fulfilment of a wish expressed by 
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Mrs Charles Meyer, wife of a former owner of Blue Cliffs station.* 
Charles Meyer bought Blue Cliffs in 1871 and his wife’s favourite 
walk was over sloping ground in front of the present homestead, from 
which she had a view eastward over the Esk Valley. It was her wish 
that a church should be built so that it could be seen from Blue Cliffs. 
When she died Meyer left sufficient money to build and endow a 
church on the present site. St Mary’s was consecrated in 1880. 
The interior is rich with colour from memorial windows dedicated 
to members of some of the early families of the district. The Rev. 
L. C. Brady served this parish for thirty-six years. 

Both the Church of the Holy Innocents and the land on which it 
stands near the Mt Peel homestead were the gift of J. B. A. Acland, 
whose father-in-law, Bishop Harper, conducted the opening service on 
30 May 1869. It is built of white stone brought across country from 
Mt Somers and of grey stones gathered from the Rangitata River, 
which flows restlessly only a short distance away. The interior 
fitments, including the altar rails, are of knotted totara and black 
pine, and other New Zealand timbers. Some very fine memorial 
windows also lend their richness to an already beautiful interior. 
Originally Acland gave sufficient land for a church, vicarage and 
glebe, hoping, as several of the early runholders did, to repeat the 
pattern of England, with a village created round a church which was 
to serve the homestead and the neighbouring community, but the land 
was unsuitable for subdivision into small holdings. The church, 
however, has served its original purpose for almost ninety years. 
In the adjoining church-yard lie many members of the Acland family 
and others who were closely associated with Mt Peel station. One of 
them, Elizabeth Hawdon, was a daughter of Dr Barker, and her 
tombstone bears the inscription, 6 She was the first born of Christ¬ 
church, Canterbury, New Zealand.’ Ever since 1882 a member of the 
Acland family has tolled the bell of the Church of the Holy Innocents 
to welcome the New Year, an event which has now become a 
family tradition. 

The Church of St Thomas, at Woodbury, built of boulders and 
stone gathered from farms in the district, stands on land given by 
Robert Taylor and Frederick R. Flatman, two of the first sawmillers. 
The present church, which replaced the earlier wooden building 
opened in November 1878 and consecrated by Bishop Harper in 
March 1879, is largely a memorial to the Tripp family of Orari 

* This station took its name from the blue clay cliffs of the high northern bank 
of the Otaio River which faced the original homestead when it stood on lower 
country on the old Blue Cliffs Road. A few gum trees are still standing there. 
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Gorge.* A decision to rebuild was made in 1911 but plans were long 
delayed by war and other causes and the eastern part of the new 
church was not built until 1926. It was completed in 1938. The 
massive Norman tower, which suggests the church of an English 
village nestling in some quiet landscape, is a memorial to C. G. Tripp 
and his wife Ellen; the nave is in memory of his son and daughter, 
Charles Howard and Eleanor Tripp. The interior is richly endowed 
with memorials, one of the most beautiful being the eastern window 
which is a memorial to C. M. Burdon and was given by his widow. 
Oak for the choir stalls was obtained from a tree grown at Orari 
Gorge from an acorn brought from Devonshire by C. G. Tripp. 

St Mark’s, Otipua, is another church which was intended 
originally to be the centre of a village patterned on the English 
tradition, with church, vicarage and glebe among groves of oak and 
yew trees. It owes much to the generosity of G. G. Russell, runholder 
and businessman who once owned the Otipua station. This church, 
built of bluestone, was consecrated in 1893 when the area was known 
as Beaconsfield, but the tower, at the time of writing, had still to 
be completed. 

The foundation stone of St Augustine’s, Waimate, which was 
built of timber sawn in the nearby forest, was laid in August 1872 and 
the church dedicated in May 1873. Before that, however, services 
were held at the Studholme homestead by the vicar of Timaru, when 
he was able to call there during his journeys about the parish. The 
first church, built by the Maoris, was deserted after some years of use 
and in 1884-85 this was moved to a section adjoining St Augustine’s 
vicarage, where it served the dual purpose of school and study for the 
vicar. In later years this building was incorporated in the house 
of Mrs F. Akhurst, where it remains to this day. The original 
St Augustine’s is not much altered from the church which served the 
pioneers. The lantern tower was added in 1883, and a new chancel, 
built of concrete, replaced the wooden original in 1923. 

The Rev. J. W. Stack, who travelled through South Canterbury 
with Bishop Harper in 1859-60 and left an excellent record of 
those journeys, induced the Maoris to build their first church at 
Arowhenua. This was opened in 1866 and served a faithful congre¬ 
gation for sixty-five years, until the present church was consecrated 

* This church is said to have been named after Sir Thomas Tancred, an early 
resident of the district who owned part of the original Raukapuka run. Before 
dedicating the building. Bishop Harper, who was slightly deaf, asked the church 
warden what name it should be given. ‘I’ll ask Sir Thomas,’ answered the 
warden, but the bishop thought he said 4 Saint Thomas’ and dedicated the 
church accordingly. St Stephen’s, at Fairlie, was so named partly in honour 
of Stephen Gillingham, who served that church for many years. It was said 
that every parishioner drove a nail into this church while it was being built. 
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and opened on 4 March 1932. Tame Tarawhata, a chief who became 
Stack’s close personal friend, offered to find money and labour for 
the original church. 

In the Temuka district the first Anglican services were held in 
private houses by Foster, until St Saviour’s was opened on 21 August 
1870, on the site of the present vicarage lawn. This was burned down 
in 1897 and the present church of white stone from the Opihi River 
was opened two years later. The first church bell in the district rang 
from the St Saviour’s belfry in April 1872. 

Presbyterianism has made steady progress in South Canterbury 
and from being 15 per cent of the total population in 1861 had 
become numerically the leading denomination by 1936. Pioneer of 
the Presbyterian communion, after the few irregular visits by 
Fraser and Thom from Christchurch, was the Rev. George Barclay 
who reached Lyttelton in 1865 in search of health but elected to take 
up work in South Canterbury where he remained for twenty-five 
years. He landed from a surf-boat on the Timaru beach on 29 
February 1865, ‘ when tussock grew undisturbed in the streets ’, 'and 
conducted his first service in the Mechanics Institute on 19 March, 
thereafter travelling on horseback or buggy to every part of his vast 
and sparsely populated charge. After holding a morning service at 
the institute, it became Barclay’s custom to visit the outlying districts 
in the afternoon, holding services at a schoolhouse in Temuka, * or 
at the house of Captain Macpherson in Geraldine, or the residence 
of Mr [Alfred] Austin at Orari, or in some suitable building at 
Pleasant Point’. He was excused from his irregular attendance at 
meetings of the governing church organisation in Christchurch on 
condition that he sent in a report on his work. 

Barclay’s adventures are legion and in the pioneering tradition. 
Once he was forced to watch one of his horses drown in the Opihi 
River when his vehicle overturned, but he unharnessed the other and 
rode on to his destination. On another occasion he leaped out of his 
gig as horse and vehicle were swept away by raging flood waters. 
He was once found lying unconscious in a paddock with his horse 
grazing nearby, and he often preached with torn garments and water 
squelching from his boots. There was no part of South Canterbury 
to which he did not carry the message of the Scriptures and the 
strength of his own personality. The Rev. John Dickson has written 
of this scholarly and indefatigable worker for the church that he 
6 probably left deeper marks, ecclesiastical, educational and social, on 
the history of Waimate’s early days than any person’. Barclay’s 
interest in education was such that there was scarcely a school in 
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South Canterbury he had not a hand in building during his lifetime 
there, and he was a member of the South Canterbury Education 
Board from the date of its inception. 

The first Presbyterian Church in Timaru, which was also the sixth 
built in Canterbury, was opened on 7 July 1867 by the Rev. John Hall. 
It was built of bluestone and stood in Barnard Street, but it soon 
proved to be too small for the increased population and the larger 
Trinity Church was built on an adjoining site and opened on 
15 October 1876. By the end of the century the Presbyterian com¬ 
munity had so increased that a second church was built in 1903 at the 
corner of Elizabeth and Banks Street. This, the Chalmers Church, 
was opened on 11 September 1904, after the congregation had used 
the Theatre Royal as its place of worship for two years. Trinity 
Presbyterian Church closed its doors on 8 December 1957. It will 
be converted into a concert hall. 

Barclay remained in sole charge in South Canterbury until 1872 
when the southern district was divided into two charges, the Rev. 
W. R. Campbell taking Timaru and all territory south of the Opihi, 
and Barclay moving to Temuka, where a Presbyterian church had 
been built in 1871 at the corner of Wood Street and Railway Terrace. 
This became too small for the congregation by 1900 and the present 
church was opened on 17 January 1901. In 1916 the old church, 
which had served also as meeting hall and Sunday school, was divided 
for removal, one part going to Orari and the other to Rangitata to 
become churches for those communities.* 

Most of the Presbyterian churches in South Canterbury were built 
in the 1870’s, during a decade of vigorous organisation and church 
expansion. The Geraldine church was opened in February 1873, but 
the district did not become a separate charge until 1879. The Waimate 
church was opened on 22 August 1874, with the Rev. R. Ewen in 
charge until the induction of the Rev. George Lindsay in 1876. 
Pleasant Point had its church by 1875, and became a separate charge 
in 1879; St Andrews became a charge in 1881; the Mackenzie 
Country in 1891; Waitaki (now Morven) in 1897; Albury in 1909; 
and Waihao Valley in 1915. Orari became a Home Mission Station 
in 1914. 

Although conceived primarily as a place of worship for all 
denominations, the Memorial Church of St David, at Cave, is now 
used exclusively by the Presbyterian community. This picturesque 

* Campbell’s ordination on 24 September 1873 was not only the first Pres¬ 
byterian ordination in South Canterbury, but also marked the date on which 
the Timaru Presbytery was formed to take charge of Presbyterian work in the 
whole district. 
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church, built as a memorial to Andrew and Catherine Burnett, of 
Mt Cook station, by their family, also serves as a memorial to the 
shepherds, bullock drivers, station hands and all other pioneers of 
the Mackenzie Country. Its unique charm is such that few visitors 
fail to call there, though it stands in a valley off the main highway. 
The architect, Herbert Hall, of Timaru, used materials familiar to all 
pioneers, riverbed stones and boulders, selecting them with an eye to 
their colour, shape and texture, and including some from the Tasman 
valley near the Burnett homestead. Built of such material, the 
massive Norman tower could not fail to give St David s strength and 
character, which are repeated in the interior fitments, for they must 
be perhaps the most unusual in New Zealand. Not all of them can be 
mentioned, but only sufficient to suggest the care and thought which 
stimulated the planning and execution of this church. A mast light 
from a barque which called at Timaru when it was an open roadstead 
hangs in the porch, but its rays are born of today’s electricity. The 
interior walls are of rough thrown plaster, in the manner of pioneers. 
Blocks of totara were used for the floor, and the pews are of red 
beech, rough adzed and pegged. The pulpit is constructed of hearth¬ 
stones from the first Burnett home and totara logs from the Tasman 
valley. A boulder from the gorge of the Jollie River, the hub of a 
wheel of a bullock dray, and an ancient Scottish sandstone mortar 
used for grinding oats and barley were combined to make the font. 
Memorial windows honour the women pioneers of the Mackenzie and 
stone tablets embedded in the walls record most of the first and 
second wave of runholders in South Canterbury. St David’s was 
opened on 22 November 1930. 

Until the final union of the various groups of the Methodist 
Church, which took place at the Wellington Town Hall on 6 February 
1913, an event witnessed by his Excellency the Governor, Lord 
Liverpool, and the Prime Minister, the Right Hon. W. F. Massey, 
each group organised and established its own church. The first move 
towards Methodist union took place in April 1896 with the amalga¬ 
mation of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, the United Methodist Free 
Church and the Bible Christian Church, but the final union did not 
take place until 1913 when the Primitive Methodists amalgamated 
with the already united groups to become £ not an aggregation of units 
but a Connexional or National Church ’. 

All the original groups received the broad definition of Methodist 
and were represented in early South Canterbury. Their record began 
in April 1865 when the Rev. J. Buller, representing the Wesleyan 
Mission Society, visited Timaru and preached at the Mechanics 
Institute, then a community meeting place. The first Wesleyan 
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Methodist services, however, were all held in private houses. In 
Timaru William Clough’s home in Sandietown was their meeting 
place; followers in Temuka, then known generally as Wallingford, 
met at the home of Job Brown; at Pareora in the home of 
Charles Chivers, on Pig Hunting creek; and at Nukuroa in the homes 
of B. Low and W. Hayman. One of the earliest and strongest 
communities was in Waimate where John and George Manchester, 
who were both preachers, took the services, and their partner, 
S. W. Goldsmith, became superintendent of the Sunday school and 
also choirmaster. Through their efforts a small church was built in 
1866 and ten years later replaced by a larger one on a site in Queen 
Street. This was burned down in 1886 and a new church built in 
1888 on a site given by the Manchester brothers. 

The first permanent Methodist minister appointed to South Can¬ 
terbury was the Rev. J. B. Richardson, who reached Timaru on 
23 April 1865 and preached the same evening. His arrival to take 
charge of the circuit encouraged plans for building a church which 
was erected in Banks Street on a site given by the Rhodes brothers 
and opened on 29 October, seven months after Richardson’s arrival.* 
Ten years later this small wooden church was unable to accommodate 
the congregation and a new stone building was erected on the Banks 
Street site. This was opened on 21 March 1875. The first Wesleyan 
Methodist chapel in Waimate was opened on 22 October 1865 by the 
Rev. W. Connell, of Oamaru. 

William Leggott, a lay preacher, was the first leader of the 
Primitive Methodist community in Timaru, and he carried on this 
task until the arrival of the Rev. Josiah Ward in 1873, holding 
services for his followers until the Barnard Street church was built in 
1874. Ward’s circuit, and also that of others who followed him until 
union took place, extended to Waimate, Temuka, Geraldine, Wash- 
dyke and Adair. The original Barnard Street church was condemned 
in 1911 and the Woodlands Street church took its place, opening 
for service in 1912. Primitive Methodism held its seventy-fifth 
anniversary with a week of functions at the Woodlands Street church 
from 30 October to 7 November 1948. 

Temuka, one of the earliest of the established Methodist circuits 
outside Timaru, was formed in 1876 and included the districts of 
Geraldine and Waitohi, where the original church was built of sods 
and roofed with shingles. The first Temuka Methodist church, how¬ 
ever, had been built in 1869 on a site given by Samuel Hewlings, but 

* According to a history of Methodism written by the Rev. W. Morley, the 
interest paid on money borrowed for church purposes at this time was as high 
as 15 per cent. 
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it was burned down by a swagger who slept in it on the eve of the 
opening ceremony. The church was quickly rebuilt, but a new and 
larger one took its place in 1889. 

The Methodist following in New Zealand owes much to 
John Manchester, of Waimate, for he originated the idea in 1877 
that the church should insure its own properties. Although this was 
discussed for years, a definite scheme for what is now the New 
Zealand Methodist Connexional Fire Insurance Department was not 
formulated until 1892, and even then little was done until the amal¬ 
gamation of the first three groups of Methodists in 1896. From that 
year committees were appointed to devise a suitable working plan and 
the fund began to operate from 1 May 1899. This department of the 
church now handles immense business and is controlled by a com¬ 
mittee of management. Two of its original members came from 
South Canterbury, John Jackson, one of the most revered of Timaru s 
earlier businessmen, and John Manchester, of Waimate. 

In the northern area of Timaru, in the midst of a large community 
of State houses, a Union Church was formed in 1951 by the combined 
efforts of the Methodists and Presbyterians. A manse was built in 
1954. In July 1955 the Wesleyan Methodist Church at Waimataitai 
was sold and the same year a new church hall erected on the corner 
of Cross and Andrew Streets. 

Two French priests from Christchurch, the Rev. Father J. 
Chataigner, S.M., and Father Chervier, S.M., were the advance guard 
for the establishment of the Roman Catholic Church in South Canter¬ 
bury. They journeyed south as opportunity offered and celebrated 
mass at private houses throughout the scattered settlements, one of 
the first at the home of Martin Connolly in Georgetown, Temuka, in 
1863.* Chataigner, who arrived in New Zealand from France in 
1860, was the first priest appointed to the vast parish of South 
Canterbury, and reached Timaru in 1869. Soon afterwards he bought 
the property in Craigie Avenue on which now stands the Church of 
the Sacred Heart and other buildings associated with it. His first 
assistant was Father John Goutenoire and between them they 
ministered to the spiritual walfare of their followers living between 
the Waitaki and Rangitata Rivers. 

The Church of the Sacred Heart is the third church built on the 
present site. A small wooden church was opened there on 25 October 
1874, but three years later was replaced by a larger one. The man 
primarily responsible for the present church was Dean J. Tubman, 

* When Father Chataigner opened a church in Christchurch in 1864, he 
apologised to the congregation because he found it difficult to make himself 
understood in English. 
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whose life was devoted to the betterment of his parish. Plans for the 
new building were drawn by F. W. Petre, architect of the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral in Christchurch, and the foundation stone was laid 
by Bishop Grimes on 6 February 1910. Tubman thought the building 
much too large for both the parish and the purses of his parishioners 
and decided to reduce the length of the nave by removing two of the 
bays. This led to some conflict with the architect who refused to 
have anything more to do with the project if his design was altered. 
Tubman, however, was a man of some determination and took over 
the supervision of the work. He obtained the services of a clerk of 
works and organised his parishioners to assist in carting materials 
and helping with the construction, so that the church was built as a 
true parochial effort. At the end of each day Tubman paid the 
workmen so that he always knew how much money was available. 
This church cost £23,000 and was blessed and opened by Dean 
Tubman in October 1911. It was built of white stone and red brick 
and has the imposing appearance of a European cathedral. Part of 
the Sacred Heart parish became St Joseph’s parish by a division of 
the original area in 1952. 

One of the oldest existing Roman Catholic churches in South 
Canterbury is St Joseph’s at Temuka, which was also built with the 
aid of the parishioners. Temuka, which then included the whole of 
the early Geraldine county, became a separate parish in 1876, with 
Father Louis Fauvel, S.M., appointed to a charge he held for twenty- 
eight years. Three years after reaching Temuka from Fiji, where he 
had worked as a missionary and built a church, Fauvel decided to 
replace the existing wooden church in Wilkin Street with something 
more enduring, and designed one on the plan of the parish church 
of Coutances, in France. By the time the foundation stone was laid 
on 16 November 1879, Fauvel had organised his helpers, including 
his farmer parishioners who carted the limestone blocks with horse 
and dray from Henry Collett’s property on the Opihi, at Upper 
Waitohi, a distance of fourteen miles. St Joseph’s took three years 
to build and was opened in 1882, since when age has weathered the 
stone, and the clock, placed high in the tower in the days when 
watches were not so plentiful, has become the town clock, to which 
the Borough Council contributes funds for its maintenance. 

Further subdivision of the district into smaller parishes came 
through the years and with them the need for the building of more 
churches. Today there is the imposing Church of St Patrick at 
Waimate, where the first Roman Catholic church in that area was 
opened in 1877 and later moved to Washdyke to serve the con¬ 
gregation there; the Church of the Sacred Heart at Hakataramea; 
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St Patrick’s at Fairlie; the Church of the Immaculate Conception at 
Geraldine; St Paul’s at Albury; St Mary’s at Makikihi; St Joseph’s 
at Morven, and St Mary’s at Winchester. 

In November 1879 the first parish school was opened in Timaru 
and another a few months later, thus providing one for boys and 
another for girls. Next came the Convent of the Society of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus which was built near the church in Craigie Avenue and 
consecrated on 3 October 1880. 

The Marist Brothers have long been associated with South Can¬ 
terbury and the first Novitiate of the order to be established in New 
Zealand was St Joseph’s Novitiate House, Claremont, the former 
home of G. H. Rhodes, which was officially opened on 23 April 1933. 
The first band of Marist Brothers reached Timaru in October 1891 
to take over a school which had been established and conducted by 
lay teachers. In January 1957 priests of the Marist Order ended an 
association of eighty years with Temuka. 

The Salvation Army was established in South Canterbury on 
14 June 1883 when Captain George Pollard and Captain Ted Wright, 
who had been sent to New Zealand by General William Booth to 
begin the Army’s work in the Colony, held services in Timaru. 
This became the Army’s 4th Corps in New Zealand. The Central 
Auction Rooms were fitted out ‘ to offer salvation without money and 
without price every night in the week and all day on Sunday ’. 
Captain Reuben Smith and Lieutenant Moore were the first two 
permanent officers stationed in Timaru. Barracks were opened in 
Stafford Street in 1892. Late in 1883, on 9 December, the Waimate 
Corps was established under Captain Elizabeth Herdman and is of 
particular interest as it was the first Salvation Army Corps in New 
Zealand to be commanded by a woman. Elizabeth Herdman was 
also the first woman in New Zealand to be commissioned, for at that 
time women took little part in public life and rarely the lead in 
religious activities. During her first years in Waimate she was 
assisted by other women officers, Lieutenant Cowper, Lieutenant 
Needham and Lieutenant Fanny Worsdel, an outstanding singer. 
The citadel in Waimate was built in 1901, after an earlier building 
had been burned down. 

The first meetings of the Army in Temuka began in the old 
Volunteer Hall on 15 June 1884, but soon afterwards a building in 
High Street, now known as the Labour Hall, became the citadel. 
On 2 August 1917 a new citadel, erected on the site of A. C. Watson’s 
old blacksmith’s shop, was opened by Commissioner A. C. Hoggard. 
‘Green Hayes’, John Hayhurst’s former home on the outskirts of 
Temuka, set in twenty acres of grounds, is now the Bramwell Booth 
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Boys’ Home. It was opened on 16 July 1916 and it contains 
accommodation for about sixty boys and the staff.* 

A Salvation Army Corps functioned in Geraldine from 19 January 
1922 until 22 January 1925, and another at Fairlie from 23 July 
1889 until the 1930 s, but both have now ceased their activities. 

Moss Jonas was the citizen primarily responsible for the building 
of a Jewish synagogue in Timaru, the foundation stone for which was 
laid on 21 June 1875. The picturesque ceremony of consecration, 
conducted by Rabbi J. Levy, was held on 8 November that year 
before a large attendance of the public, including the leaders of other 
religious denominations. After the ceremony, Jonas, who was a 
well-known member of the business community, entertained the 
principal guests at dinner at his residence. 

The Congregational Church began in South Canterbury on 
7 January 1877 when twenty-seven followers held a service in the 
Mechanics Institute, though the Rev. B. T. Hallowes had previously 
held introductory services in the home of D. Haggett. In 1879 a 
church was built and opened in North Street on a section which had 
been purchased in 1877. The Rev. E. Durant Cecil was the resident 
officiating minister. This new fellowship was helped substantially by 
Trinity Church, Christchurch, the Colonial Mission Society in London 
and sympathisers from other parts of New Zealand. The church was 
affected when the Congregationalist and Baptist Union followers 
formed a union, using the Congregational Church as a place of 
worship. This lasted for four years after which the Baptist Union 
decided to build its own church and the Congregationalists reverted 
to their previous building. George Hogben, who became Rector of 
the Timaru Boys’ High School in 1889, whipped up such interest 
among Congregationalists that they were able to buy back their own 
church from the Baptists, to whom they had sold it some years 
previously. 

The first Baptist Church services were held in the Oddfellows Hall 
in Barnard Street on 21 November 1880, with the Rev. T. Bray as 
pastor. A site for a church was purchased in Heaton Street, but was 
sold later because of differences of opinion among members of the 
congregation. The Rhodes brothers then gave a site in Chapel Street, 
and here the foundation stone was laid on 5 September 1882, but this 


t T C r„ H l yes was built by Jobn Ha yburst and improved by his son 
J. I. M. Hayhurst. It was once a large property divided into thirty farms 
which were rented by tenants, with the residence surrounded by many acres of 
garden, lawn and plantation. The house was one of the first lighted by 
electricity in South Canterbury. Power was obtained from a small turbine 
installed on the Taumatakaha Creek, which ran through the property. 
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building was destroyed by fire the following year. At about this time 
the congregation split into two groups and there is little record of 
activities until a group of eighteen Baptists, led by W. J. Bardsley, 
formed a union with the Congregational Church on 11 January 1908. 
Three years later the Baptists intimated their intention of separating 
from the Congregationalists, which they did on 26 March 1914 and 
formed their own fellowship under the Rev. M. W. P. Lascelles. The 
present brick church in Wilson Street was built in 1916. The Lascelles 
Hall followed in 1919, a Sunday school at the Arowhenua pa in 1952, 
and a primary Sunday school in 1953. In 1957 a Baptist Hall, built 
in brick, was opened in the northern suburbs of Timaru and the 
Marchwiel fellowship was formed. This became the third Baptist 
church in South Canterbury. The Temuka fellowship became a 
church in 1954, and a fellowship was formed in Waimate in 1950 
and is now served from Timaru. 

In earlier times the year ended with the celebration of a Sunday 
school picnic by churches of almost all denominations, and it was an 
event attended with displays of enthusiasm. A brief reference to 
those held in November and December 1885 may be quoted as 
examples. The Anglicans of Temuka held their picnic in the park, 
to which the children marched carrying flags and banners. The 
Salvation Army in Timaru marched to a field off North Street, with 
the band leading the way. Members of the Congregational Church 
went to Temuka by special train, and the Timaru Wesleyan 
Methodists journeyed to Gordons Bush, on Edward Elworthy’s 
property. Peel Forest, Pleasant Valley and 4 The Gums’, on the 
Waihi River, were all favourite picnic places in the days when 
buggies, waggonettes and other horse-drawn vehicles were loaded 
with children and baskets of food and set off in the morning for a 
leisurely day’s outing. 

Good relations have always existed between the members of 
religious denominations in South Canterbury and it was natural that 
the growth of the ecumenical spirit should find expression there. In 
September 1945 the South Canterbury branch of the National Council 
of Churches was formed by representatives of the Church of England, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist and Congregational Churches and 
the Salvation Army. This branch has done excellent work in realising 
and expressing the fundamental unity that exists within the Christian 
church. 



Chapter 21 


The Arts 


When George Rhodes entered in the Levels station journal on 
17 December 1857 this brief note: 4 The Play Actors arrived’, he 
began the record of the arts in South Canterbury. The following 
day’s entry: 6 Washed 1,100 wethers had a play in the evening’, is 
intriguing in its brevity, but unfortunately neither place nor play 
is specified, so that the equivalent of a troupe of strolling players to 
the district remains a mystery, though they could possibly have used 
the Rhodes wool shed above the beach, as it was theatre, ballroom and 
concert chamber for the pioneers, or given a performance at the 
Levels homestead. 

Before Timaru’s population was sufficiently large to warrant 
regular visits by touring theatrical companies or individual artists, 
the earliest residents relied on their own talent to provide concerts 
for special occasions, and by 1865 had formed their first Amateur 
Dramatic Society. After a considerable period of preparation, this 
group presented its first entertainment on the evenings of 13 and 14 
July that year. There was a 4 roaring farce ’ followed by a 4 comic 
drama ’, as well as numerous items by singers and instrumentalists 
to fill a programme which lasted from 7.30 p.m. until almost mid¬ 
night. A minstrel group was also established in 1865 and this little 
company gave concerts for neighbouring communities. Thereafter 
several public entertainments were presented annually. 

By 1869 the Royal Assembly Rooms had been redecorated and 
fitted with 4 a handsome new back cloth which many residents 
thought was hideous. This building seems to have been the first 
recognised theatre for the few visiting companies which called at 
Timaru. Groups of amateurs used the Mechanics Institute where, 
during the winter months from 1869 onwards, they gave poetry and 
dramatic readings and musical events, using local talent. The Timaru 
Choral Society, formed in June 1867 by E. Cardale, also used the 
institute which seems to have been the first community centre for the 
young town. A Garrick Club was organised in 1870 and opened with 
two comedies. The Irish Tiger and Hunting the Turtle , and afterwards 
presented several plays each season. 

The English Opera Company made its first appearance in Timaru 
at the Mechanics Institute during race week in 1874, but the restricted 
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stage made presentation difficult. This company’s leading lady, 
Alice May, appeared in the principal roles of Maritana , The Daughter 
of the Regiment , and The Bohemian Girl A note on the programme, 

‘ Carriages at 10.45 p.m. ’, indicates the mode of transport. 

Some of those early theatrical productions were endurance tests 
for the audience, for the concerts presented by the Choral Society 
were of an incredible length, but typical of a period when songs had 
either a moral or were heavily humorous, with actions. One report 
of an 1870 production said of a Miss Tate, who 4 was quite a child 
that she ‘ has a splendid touch and gives every promise of turning 
out a splendid pianist ’. 

Timaru’s first theatre, the New Theatre Royal, on the Great South 
Road, was opened on 16 July 1877 by J. L. Hall’s company and 
began an era of regular professional theatrical seasons. It was an 
evening of comedy. Six hundred people sat through a performance 
of Old Sailors , followed by a burlesque, Aladdin or The Wonderful 
Scamp , which began at eight o’clock and ended just before midnight. 
This theatre, formerly Turnbull’s Hall, was leased for five years by 
Hall who transformed it by adding a dress circle with seating for 150 
people, dressing rooms and other amenities. Hall had his own 
theatrical company and visited Timaru regularly during his tours of 
Otago and Canterbury. 

Various groups of amateurs joined to form the Timaru Musical 
and Dramatic Club which thrived through the 1880’s and presented 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas to crowded houses. The Sorcerer was 
their most successful venture in 1884. During this era the Dunedin 
Garrick Club, a company of capable amateurs, journeyed to Timaru 
and played such period pieces as My Sweetheart. Geraldine had its 
own amateur dramatic society by the end of 1885 when, in order to 
raise funds, two comedies were presented, The Area Belle and 
Whitebait at Greenwich, both of which gave the actors ample scope 
for broad comedy. Dr Fish and his daughter were two of the leading 
players in this society, others being Mrs Turton, Captain Moore and 
W. H. Moore. 

The provision of a suitable theatre encouraged the touring 
companies of J. C. Williamson, Bland Holt and the Pollard Opera 
Company, as well as individual concert artists, to include Timaru in 
their New Zealand seasons and, until the advent of the motion picture 
caused their decline, these received the support of the public. 
Shakespeare was first played professionally in Timaru in February 
1881 and was enthusiastically received. Alan Wilkie’s Shakespearian 
Company played Timaru regularly before and after the war of 
1914-18 and until interest flagged in the 1920’s. 
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The advent of the cinema, by providing entertainment at cheap 
prices and programmes of motion pictures which changed frequently, 
caused a revolution in the theatrical world and a decline in the 
number of visiting companies. The arrival of the talking film about 
1926-27 hastened that decline and professional companies almost 
ceased to visit the town. During this period of change, however, 
interest in the drama and the legitimate stage was kept alive by 
enthusiasts who encouraged any latent talent. The stimulus in South 
Canterbury came from the South Canterbury Drama League, which 
was founded in 1927 by Dr W. H. Unwin (the first president), 
A. E. Lawrence (second president), and George Granger (the first 
secretary), who encouraged community groups throughout the 
district. This newly formed league held its first festival in the 
Caroline Bay Hall on 23 and 24 September 1927 when the following 
groups took part: The Craighead Diocesan School, the Waimate 
W.E.A. Play-reading Circle, the Geraldine Players, the South 
Canterbury Women’s Club Play-reading Circle, the Timaru Boys’ 
High School Dramatic Club, the Temuka Players, the Timaru W.E.A. 
Group, the St Mary’s Dramatic Club and the Timaru Readers. 

This league is the senior branch of the British Drama League 
outside the United Kingdom and has established a notable record in 
fostering the drama movement in New Zealand. Each year, except 
during the war years, it has held a festival of plays, encouraged the 
writing of dramatic works and stimulated the study and practice of 
the drama, and when it held its twenty-first anniversary in 1948, 
celebrated the event by staging three festivals at which ten plays each 
in the A and B grades were presented, as well as fourteen plays by 
juniors. In 1957 seventeen drama groups throughout South Canter¬ 
bury were affiliated with the league, though three of the country 
clubs, Winchester, Cave and Taiko, had then gone into recess. 
W. G. Tweedy, C. B. F. Clarke, G. Griffiths and E. D. McRae have 
been successive presidents of the league. 

Two former residents of Timaru have established themselves in 
the British theatrical world. A former pupil of the Timaru Boys’ 
High School, Maxwell Burtenshaw, was granted a bursary to study 
in England and joined the Sir Frederick Baines Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art, from which he graduated with honours in 1952. Since 
then he has appeared with success in both English and Continental 
theatres. James Leighton Clarke, a former resident of Timaru, 
appeared for some years on the stage in Australia before going to 
London to continue his training. He was engaged as a member of 
the Old Vic Company and appeared in King Lear with Sir Laurence 
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Olivier, and in Cyrano de Bergerac with Sir Ralph Richardson. 
In 1956 he appeared with considerable success in British films. 

In the world of art, painting is the most enduring. Stage plays 
and music linger temporarily in the memory, books are read and 
often forgotten, but the realistically painted picture or sketch conveys 
the most accurate impression of changed landscape or sea coast to 
those of later generations. Unlike other districts, very little work, if 
any, either of sketches or drawings of early surveyors, seems to 
have been done in South Canterbury. There are paintings, mostly 
unsigned and unidentified, of the Timaru foreshore and the country, 
dating from about 1860 onwards, but though these are interesting 
topographically they are generally obviously amateur. The South 
Canterbury Historical Society has a number of these works in its 
museum. Among the early known names are those of Samuel Butler, 
who took up the Mesopotamia country in the upper Rangitata basin 
in 1860; Edmund Norman, whose work is principally of the Mac¬ 
kenzie Country, where he was employed as a boundary keeper by 
the Teschemaker brothers at £50 a year and died at Burkes Pass in 
1875; Nicholas Chevalier, about 1865; and Captain E. F. Temple, 
a trained and gifted amateur watercolour painter. David Con Hutton 
did a good many watercolours of Timaru and its surroundings. 
William Packe, who took over the Raincliff run in 1868 with his 
brother, Colonel George Packe, was an accomplished watercolour 
painter. A collection of his pictures, shown in London in 1958, solved 
the authenticity of paintings formerly attributed to Sir Julius von 
Haast. Between 1867 and 1873 S. Cousins, afterwards a leading 
artist in Dunedin, painted a number of watercolours of Mt Peel and 
the surrounding country, some of which may be seen at the Mt Peel 
homestead. 

In September 1895 a South Canterbury Art Society was formed 
in Timaru with Archdeacon Henry W. Harper as its first president. 
Between 1896 and 1920 it held eight large and representative exhibi¬ 
tions of the work of South Canterbury, Canterbury and Otago artists, 
but this society became moribund in or about 1928 and for a quarter 
of a century the only evidence of art was sporadic, visiting one-man 
shows or exhibitions of English and other outside work brought to 
the district by dealers. Any interest during this period was fostered 
and maintained by three successive art masters in Timaru, 
William Greene, A. H. McLintock and Albert J. Rae. These men all 
left their mark, but interest gradually waned largely because of the 
lack of exhibitions. 
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A renaissance was coming, however. In June 1951 a South 
Canterbury Arts Club started in Timaru, its prime movers being 
Jessie C. Wigley, a veteran painter who has been patroness of the 
dub (and society) since its inception; A. G. Manson, art master 
and painter; P. C. Errey, an English amateur watercolourist; and 
L. E. Finch, formerly City Solicitor, a collector of discernment who 
was the exhibition secretary for the first three exhibitions referred 
to later. Manson and Errey were the first and second presidents of 
the club. 

The Arts Club held nine meetings a year and these were usually 
addressed by a professional guest speaker from Christchurch or 
Dunedin, who criticised the work of working members brought for 
that purpose and helped to promote interest in the new venture. 
Art films were also shown as part of the club’s activities. In May 
1953 this club, now much stronger, held its first exhibition of 253 
pictures, confined to South Canterbury and North Otago artists. 
The results were most encouraging. In August that year the club 
incorporated as the South Canterbury Arts Society and joined the 
Association of Art Societies of New Zealand. Since then it has 
carried on the club’s activities and held an annual exhibition, in 
August or September, open to all New Zealand and hanging up to 
300 works. These exhibitions, as shown by attendances and sales, 
have been a complete success. The society also, under the aegis of 
Adult Education, shows a small travelling exhibition of its members’ 
works each winter in Waimate, Geraldine, Temuka and Fairlie. 
It also helps to hang and display visiting exhibitions such as Unesco 
travelling exhibitions, the South Island secondary schools’ art 
exhibitions, and exhibitions by visiting painters, whether from the 
Dominion or abroad. 

Interest in art in recent years has been further stimulated. 
T. D. Burnett, of Mt Cook station, left a commanding site near the 
municipal buildings in Timaru for the erection of an art gallery and 
historical museum. This device has been accepted by the city and in 
due time a building will be erected there.* Meantime J. W. Grant, 
whose father was a runholder in the Mackenzie Country, has given 
the city his old home, Aigantighe, in Wai-iti Road, a large stone 
house with a spacious garden, for an art gallery and place of rest 
and leisure. This gallery was opened by the Governor-General, 
Sir Willoughby Norrie, on 16 August 1956. It contains the 100-odd 
paintings which were previously housed, quite inadequately, in the 

* Meanwhile, to serve the needs of the city, a museum has been established in 
a cottage on the property. 
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Public Library, by arrangement between the Timaru Borough Council 
of that time and a South Canterbury Art Gallery Committee. 
James Craigie and T. J. Maling were the chief promoters of this 
organisation which functioned between 1913 and 1916. The 
Aigantighe Art Gallery is now controlled by a standing committee 
of the City Council, with co-opted members from the South Canter¬ 
bury Arts Society. Already further valuable paintings have been 
given to the gallery which is now more than the nucleus of a fine 
collection. 

Impulse and interest have created, it may fairly be claimed, the 
strongest art centre in the country outside the main centres. The 
Arts Society’s regular meetings and exhibitions still continue. Dis¬ 
tinguished work is being done by leading landscape and portrait 
painters living in the district. Phyllis D. Bethune, Esther S. Hope, 
Clifford Brunsden, Austen A. Deans, Duncan Darroch and 
A. G. Manson lead the society in a signal revival of the art of 
painting in South Canterbury. 

The authors of South Canterbury have tended to concentrate on 
history and biography and in the technical and economic field rather 
than in the romantic world of fiction. Most of them have written 
solely of the districts and areas in which they have a particular 
interest; consequently there is a predominating number of one-book 
authors. Books with an international reputation are few and written 
only by men from South Canterbury who have distinguished them¬ 
selves overseas. Two such authors may be claimed by Waimate — 
one of them, Archibald Milne Hamilton, an engineer with a world¬ 
wide reputation. 

Hamilton, a son of W. M. Hamilton, was educated at the Waimate 
primary and district high schools and graduated from the Canter¬ 
bury College School of Engineering in 1925, after which he was 
employed by the Lyttelton Harbour Board for two years before going 
to England. Road Through Kurdistan , which was published in 1937, 
was hailed by the critics as possessing something of the epic quality 
of T. E. Lawrence’s Revolt in the Desert . It is Hamilton’s story 
of how he constructed a road over the Zagros Mountains linking 
Northern Iraq with Northern Persia, a tremendous engineering under¬ 
taking which was not completed for five years. In a foreword to the 
book Major-General Rowan Robinson said of Hamilton: 6 His leader¬ 
ship, his personal skill, his sense of justice and his continual regard 
for the welfare of his men not only procured him the respect without 
which the work could not have proceeded; but ... it also had an 
enobling effect upon these savage tribesmen. New Zealand may well 
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be proud of the work of one of her sons upon a distant border.’ 
In addition to this book, a revised and enlarged printing of which was 
issued in 1956, Hamilton has written innumerable technical articles 
and papers for the Royal Central Asia Society, the Anglo-Iraqi 
Society, the Anglo-Arab Society and other organisations, but his 
fame rests on his achievement in designing and developing a 
standardised steel bridge for both military and civil needs. This was 
adopted by the British Army in 1932 and much used by the Allies 
during the 1939-45 war. Its value was recognised by ex-gratia 
awards of £4,000 by the War Office in 1937 and £10,000 by the 
Ministry of Supply in 1954. G. D. White Parsons, formerly of 
Lyttelton, Hamilton’s colleague in this bridge-designing, shared in 
the second award. Hamilton lives in London and his many appoint¬ 
ments include those of consulting engineer to the Ministry of Trans¬ 
port and the Scottish Home Office. 

Australia has become the adopted country of another South 
Canterbury author, economist and diplomat, Sir Douglas Copland, 
son of Alexander Copland, who grew up on his father’s farm in the 
Esk Valley and attended the Esk Valley Primary School, where he 
began his distinguished career by winning a scholarship enabling 
him to attend the Waimate District High School. He first took up 
teaching as a profession, then turned to economics and, in 1917, left 
New Zealand to take up the appointment of lecturer in history and 
economics at the University of Tasmania. Thereafter Copland’s 
career was spectacular and by 1930 he was recognised as an out¬ 
standing figure in the economic world. In 1933 he was invited to 
give a series of lectures at Cambridge University and these were 
published as Australia and the World Crisis. Two years later he gave 
another series of lectures at Harvard University in the United States. 
By 1941 Copland was economic consultant to the Prime Minister of 
Australia, and at the end of the 1939-45 war he was sent to China as 
Australian Minister, holding that office until 1948 when he returned 
to Australia to take up university appointments. In 1953 Copland 
became Australian High Commissioner in Canada and Australian 
delegate to United Nations. Copland’s wife was formerly Ruth Jones, 
of Waimate. His list of publications includes Wheat Production in 
New Zealand , Credit and Currency Control, Towards Total War, 
The Road to High Employment, Inflation and Expansion and six 
books of documents on economic problems and policy. 

Although Samuel Butler was neither born nor buried in South 
Canterbury and the country he leased is now part of the Ashburton 
County, he may with justice be claimed as a part-resident of the 
district during the years he lived at Mesopotamia, and his nearest 
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neighbours on the south bank of the Rangitata were Tripp and Acland 
at Mt Peel. This great literary figure is still the subject of criticism 
and comment and much of what he wrote while at Mesopotamia or 
remembered from his exploring trips has now become timeless 
literature, for the First Year in the Canterbury Settlement derives 
from letters he wrote while he lived in Canterbury and his Notebooks 
and Alps and Sanctuaries tell of his life on his sheep run. Erewhon , 
his most distinctive book, has the Alps and river gorges as its back¬ 
ground. Butler left Mesopotamia in 1864 and returned to England 
and a literary life, and is perhaps the most famous writer to have 
lived in Canterbury.* 

The most successful of the historical writers are L. G. D. Acland 
and Mrs A. E. Woodhouse, both of whom have contributed much 
to the early record of settlement in Canterbury. Acland’s book, 
The Early Canterbury Runs , has been revised several times, the latest 
edition appearing in 1951. It contains material concerning the 
owners, workers, and taking up of sheep runs, gathered by the author 
over a period of years, which would have been lost but for his 
personal interest and enthusiasm. Acland at one time owned sheep 
runs in South Canterbury. 

Mrs Woodhouse made a notable contribution to the history of 
South Canterbury and not a little to the history of the province with 
George Rhodes of the Levels , now a book for collectors. She is also 
part author of Bidwill of Pihautea, has collected and edited a volume 
of farm and station verse, edited Tales of Pioneer Women , and 
written a biography of H. Guthrie Smith, of Tutira. E. C. Studholme’s 
book, Te Waimate , is as much a history of the district as of a family 
and a sheep station, and one of the more important books by South 
Canterbury writers. My First Eighty Years , by Mrs Helen Wilson, 
daughter of W. H. Ostler, who lived as a child on her father’s station, 
Ben Ohau, is more concerned with personalities than actual history. 
Before her death in 1957 Mrs Wilson’s published work included two 
novels. Although Jessie Mackay was born at Double Hill, on the 
Rakaia, where her father, Robert Mackay, was manager before going 
to Raincliff, she spent much of her early life in South Canterbury and 
began writing verse while she lived there. Miss Mackay chose school¬ 
teaching as a profession and in 1887 was appointed to the Kakahu 

* Butler has been the subject of a library of books. One of the most recent 
assessments of his character appeared in the New Yorker , an American weekly, 
in 1954, in which a critic summed him up as ‘ old-maidish, timid (except in his 
writings), snobbish, envious, smug — a graceless, touchy man who felt he was 
ugly and knew he was unappreciated. Resentful people are seldom likeable, 
but Butler was resentful about everyone all his life, beginning with his father 
and mother and later including the entire British reading public \ 
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School where she remained for three years. She then became the first 
teacher at the newly-opened Ashwick Flat School in 1893. Some of 
her earliest poems won prizes at the South Canterbury Caledonian 
Society’s annual concerts and were recited as part of the evening’s 
entertainment. Brevity was never a feature of them. In 1908 
Miss Mackay joined the staff of the Canterbury Times as lady editor 
and remained with that newspaper until 1917. Her first book of 
poems, Ballads , was published in 1889, The Sitter on the Rail in 1891, 
From the Maori Sea in 1908 and Land of the Morning in 1909. 
She died in 1938. 

Randal Burdon, soldier, sheep-farmer and now New Zealand’s 
most able biographer, spent much of his life at Woodbury, in South 
Canterbury, though he has now made his home in Wellington. With 
one of his earlier books, High Country, he added a considerable 
chapter to the history of the Orari Gorge run and its original owner, 
C. G. Tripp. Burdon now devotes his talent to the writing of 
biography and in this field he has produced three volumes of 
New Zealand Notables, a study of Richard John Seddon under the 
title of King Dick, a life of Professor Bickerton, and The Life and 
Times of Sir Julius Vogel. Burdon served with the British Army from 
the First World War until 1922, when he returned to New Zealand. 

F. G. Hall-Jones, son of Sir William Hall-Jones, was born and 
educated at Timaru. His writing is in the field of local history, 
particularly that of Southland. Historical Southland, Early Timaru 
and the story of Tuhawaiki, chief of the Ngaitahu Maoris, are his 
principal works. Hugh McCully has made the moa-hunter period his 
particular study and has published several brochures on that subject, 
as well as numerous articles in periodicals and newspapers. 
Herries Beattie, born in Gore in 1881 but now a resident of Waimate, 
has devoted much study to the early history and settlement of the 
Maoris. In 1892 he began his study of history and place-names and 
has published in all sixteen brochures and books on the material 
he has gathered, not only about South Canterbury but of the lake 
district of Otago. 

South Canterbury has produced only one author of light, 
romantic novels, Mavis Winder, all of whose books have been 
produced overseas. Her novels have New Zealand incident as a back¬ 
ground, but only one, The Badge of Bondage, contains any reference 
to South Canterbury. Mrs Winder was born in Timaru, but now lives 
in Sumner. Ruth Waldie, of Waimate, specialised in stories for 
children, some of which have been broadcast, and for which she 
possessed a special gift. 
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Sir Robert Macintosh, who has been Professor of Anaesthetics at 
Oxford University since 1937, and is one of the foremost authorities 
on this branch of medicine, has published numerous textbooks on 
anaesthesia which are used in all medical schools, and is also a regular 
contributor to leading world medical and dental journals. His father. 
C. N. Macintosh, was Mayor of Timaru in 1901, and Sir Robert was 
born there on 17 October 1897. Other men distinguished in the 
professions are P. D. de Q. Cabot, whose critical annotated biblio¬ 
graphy, Juvenile Delinquency , was published in America in 1940, 
Dr R. G. Simmers, who now lives in the United States, and J. Tizard. 
Cabot was born and educated in Timaru. Tizard is part-author of 
The Social Problem of Mental Deficiency , published in 1956. 

No doubt the pioneers made their own music, singing round 
pianos or whatever instrument was available. There is a record 
that a piano reached the Levels homestead in 1858, and it is recorded 
by L. G. D. Acland that after Samuel Butler took up his Mesopotamia 
run ‘ he occupied his leisure in writing articles for The Press , 
composing music and playing a piano which took up half the room 
in his hut \ 

All sorts of musical societies were formed and were popular in 
the early days, orchestral, liedertafel and harmonic, though the lives 
of such organisations were generally short-lived. Probably the 
Holdgates have the longest association with music of any family in 
the district, as it extends over four generations. John Holdgate, who 
was born in 1867, the year in which the first Timaru Choral Society 
was formed, recalled in 1957 that when he was a child his parents 
sang in a choral society conducted by William Zeisler. When he 
himself became a member of the society, the conductor was 
Sidney Wolf, who was also the bandmaster. At the age of twelve 
Holdgate joined the choir of the Banks Street Methodist Church, of 
which he was choirmaster from 1897 until he retired from that office 
in 1944. During the last thirty years of his leadership, the choir 
gave an annual performance of Handel’s Messiah , except in 1918, the 
year of the serious influenza epidemic. There is still a flourishing 
Choral Society in Timaru and it usually gives two concerts a year. 

Margaret Ethel McArthur, who spent part of her early life in 
Geraldine, later achieved considerable success as a singer in England. 
She left South Canterbury in 1926 to continue her musical studies 
there and, after winning a scholarship, became a well-known con¬ 
tralto, singing at oratorios and musical festivals throughout England. 
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In 1935 she was soloist with the Leeds Choir conducted by Sir 
Malcolm Sargent at the Albert Hall, and later she sang the solo roles 
at the Queen’s Hall with the Royal Philharmonic Society conducted 
by Sir Thomas Beecham. 

Women’s organisations, secondary schools and the Competitions 
Society all hold annual festivals which stimulate an interest in music, 
but unfortunately many people are now content with a no more 
effortless form of music than listening to the radio, though with the 
opening of Station 3XC local performers and vocalists now have 
opportunities for making broadcasts. 



Chapter 22 


The Mt Cook Region 


Mt Cook was named by Captain R. L. Stokes, of H.M.S. survey ship 
Acheron, when he saw the dazzling peak of New Zealand’s highest 
mountain from the sea off the coast of Westland in March 1851. 
Its height was not determined until 1881 when G. T. Roberts, chief 
surveyor of Westland, made observations from twenty-two stations 
and calculated it at 12,349 feet. The mountain itself is part of a spur 
running from the main range of the Southern Alps and is the majestic 
towering centre of a mass of peaks and glaciers approached from the 
Mackenzie Country along the west bank of the Tasman River. 

The first runholders of the Mackenzie looked from afar on 
Mt Cook and those 6 rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads 
touch heaven ’, but they had no time to explore what is now one of 
the great pleasure grounds of New Zealand. Julius Haast, the 
provincial geologist, was leader of the first party to do so and wrote 
about the region with an immense enthusiasm which less qualified 
writers have often tried to emulate. Today an area of 151,780 acres 
of mountain and valley, dominated by Mt Cook, has been created the 
Mt Cook National Park, combining two former separate reserves, 
Tasman Park and the Aorangi Domain. This is controlled by a board 
representative of the Government and interested organisations such 
as alpine and ski clubs.* 

From February to June 1861 Haast and Arthur Dobson surveyed 
the Ashburton and Rangitata Rivers to their source and fixed all the 
principal topographical features.f The following year they worked 
further south in the Mt Cook region where they remained with their 
party from January to April, chaining about 130 miles of country and 

* The first board, which holds office for three years, was gazetted in May 1955 
and consists of T. W. Preston, Commissioner of Crown Lands, who is also 
chairman; A. P. Thomson, Forestry Department, Christchurch; R. L. L. Brooks, 
The Hermitage; J. P. Cook, Dunedin; A. D. Dick, Lilybank station; 
W. P. Packard, Christchurch; J. W. Rolleston, Timaru; H. J. Stevenson, 
Oamaru; and E. M. Wilson, Christchurch. These members are appointed by the 
Government on the recommendation of the National Parks Authority. Federated 
mountain clubs and the Ski Council have the right to nominate one member. 

f Dobson, who discovered Arthur Pass in 1864 while seeking a way through 
the Southern Alps to Westland, was a son of Edward Dobson, Canterbury 
Provincial Engineer. He was knighted in 1931 and died in 1934. 
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surveying the river systems which feed Lakes Ohau, Pukaki and 
Tekapo. Haast, a vigorous and energetic German, has left a pains¬ 
taking record of this work, and many of the topographical features 
named by him remain to this day, commemorating several Govern¬ 
ment officials of his time. During his exploring trips he wrote letters 
to friends in Christchurch and in one dated 14 March 1862 he told 
them how he explored the main feeders of Lake Tekapo and added: 
‘ I named the glacier the Great Godley glacier and the river issuing 
from it the Godley River as a tribute to the memory of the founder 
of Canterbury/ and later, describing a central chain of mountains: 
6 1 did myself the pleasure to name it the Moorhouse Range, after our 
Superintendent, and called its highest peak Sefton.’ Haast also 
named the Cass River after Thomas Cass, the chief surveyor, and 
the Tasman glacier after the Dutch navigator, Abel Tasman, who 
discovered New Zealand in December 1642. 

This region was vividly described by Haast in his letters and 
reports, which now convey an invaluable picture of the country before 
much of the vegetation was ruined. Looking from the Hooker valley, 
he wrote: 6 Alpine peaks appeared everywhere glistening with snow 
and ice, frowning rocky precipices furrowing their sides and, above 
them all, the bold majestic form of Mt Cook stood out conspicuously. 
This is still more striking as this glorious mountain rises abruptly 
in the foreground for more than 10,000 feet above the broad valley.’ 
In Haast’s time the valley between the Tasman glacier and the 
Mt Cook range was covered with a dense growth of vegetation, for 
he wrote: 6 After crossing a small stream we arrived at such an 
impenetrable thicket of “ wild Irishman ” and “ Spaniards ” that 
after more than an hour’s battling with the terrific vegetation to gain 
access to the glacier, we had at last to give up the attempt with our 
clothes torn and hands and face covered with blood.’ Haast and 
Dobson reached a point beyond the site of the present Ball hut, about 
which he wrote: 6 It is impossible for me to describe in adequate 
words the majestic scenery by which we were surrounded; the weird 
mountain chains with their crowning peaks in stately forms, the 
numerous tributary glaciers on their flanks. . . . But the magnificent 
pyramid of Mt Cook, or Ao-rangi, stood high above all, towering into 
the sky. As far as the eye could reach everywhere snow and ice and 
rock appeared around us, and in such gigantic proportions that I 
sometimes thought I was dreaming.’ On the way back to camp Haast 
discovered three lagoons, * their waters an intense blue colour, 
unruffled by any breeze, and enlivened by numerous Paradise ducks ’. 
By 12 April Haast and his party reached a height of 7,500 feet on the 
Mt Cook range, climbing through a forest of mountain beech for the 
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first part of the journey. They were the first to reach such a height 
and the first to leave a comprehensive record of a region which has 
attracted people ever since. 

E. P. Sealy explored the mountains and glaciers very thoroughly 
during three visits, the first in 1867, the last in 1870, but un¬ 
fortunately he left no written record. The scenic beauties of the 
Mt Cook region were reported vaguely in the newspaper from 1866 
onwards, and although publicity was given with some regularity to 
plans for climbing the mountain, all attempts seem to have been 
abandoned. It was not until the Governor, Sir George Bowen, visited 
the region in 1873 and afterwards wrote to the Royal Geographical 
Society about its beauties and its possibilities as a test for moun¬ 
taineers that its popularity increased, though very slowly. Bowen and 
his party camped beside what is known as Governor’s Bush and, with 
Nicolo Radove, a massive runholder familiarly known as 4 Big 
Mick ’, as their guide, visited the Tasman glacier. Bowen thought 
that Mt Cook and other peaks excelled many of those of the 
European Alps. 

The first visitors to Mt Cook carried everything with them, 
camping in the floor of the valley near the site of the old Hermitage 
or near the present one. They followed waggon tracks across the 
plains after leaving Tekapo and took the northern bank of the 
Tasman River until they reached the Burnett homestead, which was 
usually the last call before crossing the river. Andrew Burnett 
frequently guided parties across the unpredictable river, which at 
times could be most treacherous. Mrs Leonard Harper, the first 
white woman to visit the glaciers, went there in 1873 with her 
husband and a party which included Melville Gray, of Ashwick, 
Dr Frederick Kimbell, of Three Springs, and H. R. Parker, of 
Elephant Hill. They spent the night at the Burnetts, crossed the 
river the following morning and camped near the site of the old 
Hermitage, all of them travelling on horseback and carrying their 
food and camping equipment. In those days, and later when the 
journey was made in horse-drawn coaches, a leisurely approach to 
the magnificent range of peaks, where everything is dwarfed by 
nature’s grandeur, gave the visitor time to appreciate the beauty 
which is now missed in the speed and dust of modern transport. 
Those early parties supplemented their provisions by shooting native 
birds which were plentiful in the region and about which the first 
visitors wrote with enthusiasm, though they helped to destroy them. 

Despite its grandeur and the unique fact that visitors could 
approach to the foot of mountain and glacier over country which was 
not unduly difficult, as the route led up a river valley, the Mt Cook 
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region was some years before it came into its own. Visitors were 
mostly runholders and their friends, but the transport of equipment 
made such expeditions rather tedious except for the more vigorous 
personalities. As the country became more closely stocked they 
began to complain of the destruction to native vegetation by grazing 
sheep from neighbouring runs, and by fires lighted by shepherds who 
camped in the valley of the Hooker River, near its junction with the 
Tasman, when they mustered in the hills. But generally speaking 
little publicity was given to this region of glaciers. 

By 1884, the year in which W. C. Wright made the first detailed 
topographical survey of the whole region, people began writing to 
the newspapers about this dearth of information. A visitor from the 
North Island, who made the journey in March that year, complained 
publicly that he was unable to find out anything about the route to be 
taken, or the cost or means of conveyance to Mt Cook. Another wrote 
indignantly to the Timaru Herald asking how far the nearest 
accommodation was from the glaciers. This prompted the newspaper 
to offer the advice that travellers, on arrival at Timaru, * can be 
conveyed to Fairlie Creek, where they may obtain conveyances. 
During the winter months, from April to September, they can proceed 
by way of Braemar and Burnetts, crossing the Tasman River to 
Birch Hill and thence to Governor’s Camp, a distance of six miles 
from the Mueller glacier. Through spring, summer and autumn the 
best route is by the Pukaki ferry, thence past Glentanner and on to 
Birch Hill, a road having been formed part of the way between those 
two latter places. We understand that in a month or two an 
accommodation house will be erected at the foot of Mt Mogo [White 
Horse Hill] by the Mueller glacier, but until then tourists must 
provide themselves with all the necessary camping appliances and 
provisions, with the exception of mutton which can always be 
obtained from the runholders.’ No mention was made of some 
complaints that runholders killed their oldest and toughest sheep to 
sell as mutton to visitors. 

Because of complaints about the destruction of native vegetation, 
particularly of Mt Cook lilies, some acres of which had been eaten out 
by sheep, a petition was forwarded to the Government in November 
1884 through Captain J. H. Sutter, then Parliamentary representative 
for Gladstone. One fruitful result of this was the appointment of 
Fortescue Francis Croft Huddleston, of Timaru, described as an 
artist, as ranger for the Mt Cook area. The paragraph announcing 
his appointment late in November 1884 also stated that he had lately 
bought ‘ a small section of land at the base of the Mueller glacier for 
the purpose of providing an accommodation house for tourists ’. 
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However, Huddleston was not the first man to purchase freehold land 
at Mt Cook. Nineteen acres of Governor’s Bush were bought in 
April 1879 by James Granger, a Timaru accountant, evidently with 
some idea of protecting the bush, for the section was purchased under 
the Forest Trees Planting Encouragement Act of 1877. Melville Gray 
afterwards bought this section and in 1908 sold it back to the Crown. 

Huddleston must have been one of the early visitors to the 
Mt Cook region, but there appears to be no record of him until 
8 September 1884 when he bought two freehold sections of a little 
more than twenty-nine acres, the site on which the first Hermitage 
was built.* At the end of June 1885 he sold this land for 10s to the 
Mt Cook Hermitage Company, which he had helped to promote and 
for which he was the greatest advocate. A hermitage was his idea 
and he remained as manager of the house when it was built, and for 
which he had fantastic ideas, including the creation of a Swiss village 
on the river flats below. The site and building were sold back to the 
Crown on 6 July 1895 by representatives of the company of South 
Canterbury men who had sponsored the project, I. Jackson, chairman, 
R. H. Rhodes (Blue Cliffs), director, and Benjamin Hibberd, 
secretary. 

While he remained at the Hermitage Huddleston did much to 
preserve what natural beauty remained in the valley. When 
John H. Baker, Commissioner of Crown Lands, visited the area in 
April 1887 to inspect reserve No. 2652, which had been set aside for 
the preservation of alpine scrub and flora and leased to Huddleston, 
he reported that Huddleston had stopped the destruction by shepherds 
and musterers. Baker’s report, now held in Christchurch, stated that 
before his visit a great deal of scrub and timber had been burned by 
musterers on the main spur of Mt Cook and that Governor’s Bush had 
been seriously damaged by fire. This destruction of vegetation in the 
Tasman valley caused immense shingle slides which covered a great 
part of the flats below. 

The building of the first modest Hermitage, to which reference is 
made in Chapter 14, was a lengthy undertaking because of the time 
taken to transport materials to the site and the difficulty in raising 
money. Francis Hayter, of the Rollesby run, was the first secretary 
of a company composed of runholders and Timaru businessmen 

* According to Miss Ethel Ford, who celebrated her ninetieth birthday at 
Timaru in 1957, a man was living in a hut near the site of the Hermitage and 
catered for visitors when she paid her first visit to Mt Cook in 1883. This could 
possibly have been Huddleston who had a great fondness for the region. 
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which financed the building.* He visited the Hermitage at the end of 
May 1885 when shakedowns were still the only accommodation 
available for visitors. Hayter called a meeting of the company in 
Timaru in June and was still trying to raise sufficient money to 
finance the venture. A shareholders’ meeting, evidently the first, was 
held on 22 September 1885, when it was decided 4 to concoct some 
publicity for Mt Cook \ This took the form of a poster printed in 
Christchurch later in the year. By the end of 1886 the company had 
spent £27 15s in advertising the beauties of the alpine region. 

Hayter’s diary is one of those invaluable documents which gives 
details of travelling times, routes taken, early costs and the state of 
the weather. For example, he rode on horseback to the Hermitage 
in August 1886, after attending a meeting at which the company’s 
directors were appointed, and his entry for 24 August reads: 6 Left 
Tekapo 8.30, Irishman Creek 10.40, and reached Braemar about 1.0. 
Slow travelling and snow on the downs. Fed on trout caught by 
Mr Ralph. Left Braemar 2.25, passed Burnett’s 4.37. River crossing 
5.50. Hermitage 7.15. Found snow on ground and snowing. Fearful 
travelling.’ Hayter returned to Rollesby via Glentanner and Pukaki 
and the cart track across the plains. On 1 December 1886 he recorded 
in his diary: 4 First day of regular coach to Mt Cook. One tourist 
went up.’ 

Some idea of the harsh travelling, when roads were frequently 
washed away by storm water pouring down in torrents from the hills, 
is revealed by an entry in October 1887: 4 Jno. Rutherford and 
Bob Rhodes arrived in buggy at 2.30 p.m., having come up in six 
hours.’ f It had taken them that time to reach the Hermitage from 
Pukaki, the overnight stopping place after leaving Fairlie. Rutherford, 
who owned Opawa station, drove the first six-in-hand coach through 
to the Hermitage. He handled a team with great skill and frequently 
drove parties of prominent people who wished to see the glaciers. 
In February 1891 he took Bishop and Mrs Julius and their party, 
travelling over the old route up the left bank of the Tasman and 
crossing the river opposite Burnett’s. That year, also, Lord Onslow, 
the Governor, stayed at the Hermitage and visited the camp of 
T. N. Brodrick, who was then surveying the whole area. 

* Members of this syndicate included R. H., G. H. and E. T. Rhodes, John and 
Edmund Rutherford, Melville Gray, Michael Godby and others. They ran the 
coach service from Fairlie and financed the building of the original Hermitage, 
where Huddleston was retained as manager. 

f This was R. H. Rhodes, of Blue Cliffs, who also at times drove a coach to 
the Hermitage. The stages when the first coach service was inaugurated were: 
Fairlie, Burkes Pass, Maryburn, Pukaki, Old Glentanner and New Glentanner. 
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The Mt Cook Coaching Service, which began in 1886, ceased 
temporarily in 1892 because of financial difficulties, but it was 
reorganised at the end of that year. An opposition firm had entered 
the field in January 1888, but such competition was deplored, as 
there was insufficient business to maintain two coaching services. 
However, the new coach put on the road by the reorganised service 
was large and commodious, according to the newspapers, and was 
driven by Frank Rossiter * who is about the best four-in-hand driver 
in New Zealand and a man of great nerve and experience Horse- 
drawn coaches, based on Fairlie and staging through Tekapo and 
Pukaki, remained on the road until 1906 when the Mt Cook Motor 
Company was formed by R. L. Wigley, and four motor-cars were 
engaged to carry mails and passengers. From that modest beginning 
has developed the motor service of today. The first journey to the 
Hermitage by motor-car took four and a half days and was made 
in 1906 by John Rutherford and his son John, R. L. Wigley and 
F. W. Marchant, engineer to the Mackenzie County Council, travelling 
in two six-horsepower Dion Bouton motor-cars which they reversed 
through the rocky streams.* Not everyone went by coach or car, 
however, for when cycling became popular at the turn of the century 
T. N. Brodrick and F. J. Rolleston, son of the last Superintendent of 
Canterbury and afterwards Parliamentary representative for Timaru, 
cycled from Fairlie to the Hermitage in 1900 when they viewed the 
glaciers and peaks by moonlight and voted them magnificent. 

Brodrick was surveying the road line near Glentanner on 
3 December 1892 when he recorded in his diary: ‘The coach ran 
from Fairlie to Mt Cook in the day. This was the first time they have 
ever done such a thing.’ Dr L. Cockayne had just previously made 
a reference to this in an article he had written about visiting the 
Hermitage: ‘ True there are two days of coaching, soon, I believe to 
be limited to one, but in these days of railways everywhere, the 
foreign tourist, at any rate, hails a coach ride as a welcome change.’ 

A good road to the Mt Cook region was not attained for many 
years, and the original track from Pukaki, made by the runholders, 
served the first vehicles. Huddleston was given a small but inadequate 
sum by the Government to improve the track from about Birch Hill 
station to the Hermitage, but all he could do was to remove some 
of the larger boulders and clear passageways through the streams. 
At a meeting of the Mackenzie County Council on 5 January 1885, the 
Government’s offer of a £ for £ subsidy up to £250 * for the extension 

* In October 1956 the South Canterbury Vintage Car Club, using the oldest 
possible cars they could find, emulated the 1906 journey, but over sealed and 
graded roads and bridged stream and rivers. 
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of the Mt Cook track on the western side of the Tasman River ’ was 
merely received, but the following year information was received that 
£1,200 was to be spent on improving ‘ the Mt Cook track \ However, 
by 1891 Brodrick reported that the usual approach was still up the 
left bank of the Tasman via Burnett’s. He had just made the journey 
himself and got into difficulties in deep water by missing the ford 
opposite the Mt Cook homestead. 

The first reasonable road was formed by Brodrick in 1892 when 
the Government voted £400 for ‘ the formation of the Mt Cook road 
from Pukaki to the Hermitage over the moraine knobs below Birch 
Hill He laid out the work, engaged men from Timaru and Fair lie 
and for the first time horses and drays were used there.* The annual 
report of the Lands Department of 1895, which stated that the 
Government had purchased the Hermitage in September and installed 
a caretaker, contained a suggestion by J. W. A. Marchant that the 
road should be improved and a regular coach service inaugurated. 

By 1891, however, the Mt Cook region had come into its own as 
a scenic attraction, principally because of Brodrick and unsolicited 
publicity from overseas visitors. An article in the Otago Times 
was one of the first to applaud the work which was being done: 
‘ The wonderful scenery of Mt Cook is at last being thoroughly 
opened up and visitors will now be able to proceed with some degree 
of comfort for a distance of eight miles up the Tasman glacier. 
In Mr Brodrick, under whose supervision the work has been carried 
out, the department have an officer who displays unusual energy and 
ability in undertakings that are not at all easy of accomplishment. 
Mr Brodrick, with his party, has been engaged now for some months 
in a thorough survey of the Murchison and Tasman glaciers and . . . 
has just completed a horse track to the Ball glacier and built a shelter 
hut on the site of Green’s fifth camp.’ f 

Brodrick spent part of each year between 1888 and 1891 sur- 
veying the Mt Cook region very thoroughly, and during those year 
determined the principal peaks of the main ranges. His diaries for 

* This work was done by co-operative contract and the men Brodrick engaged 
in Fairlie and Timaru were told that they could walk to Pukaki or pay £1 to be 
taken by coach. The men were supplied with eight by ten tents, two men to a 
tent, and with tea, sugar, flour and mutton, for which they were charged, but 
they had to arrange to purchase other supplies themselves. The men took their 
own picks and shovels, or bought them from the Public Works Department. 
Brodrick priced the work so that each man could earn from 7s to 8s a day for 
an eight-hour day, or work longer and earn more. Two drays and four horses 
were kept nearby and the men, working in parties of six, could hire them if 
they wished. 

t In 1957 the walls of Green’s original shelter at Ball camp were still standing. 
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those years contain his sharp and often acid observations on people 
and scenery. In March 1888 he was working near the Godley glacier 
and entered in his diary: 6 Glacier a small one. Scenery poor. 
A small herd of cattle feeds up to within half a mile of the ice.’ 
In May he traversed the Godley right up over the saddle to the West 
Coast. In February 1889 he put trig Q at 6,500 feet on a spur of the 
Mt Cook range, and in March traversed the Mueller glacier. Like 
other visitors to that high country he found the autumn months 
the finest. While working on the Mueller G. E. Mannering and 
Marmaduke Dixon paid him a visit at his camp before their 
unsuccessful attempt that year to climb Mt Cook. From 4 to 7 April 
he observed the movements of five rocks on the Hooker glacier and 
noted that they moved at various speeds, No. 1 moving at a rate of 
3.3 inches and No. 5 at 12.8 inches, and also observed the flow of 
other glaciers.* In October that year he placed trig Z on a spur 
beyond the Hochstetter icefall. Brodrick was back surveying the 
glaciers in 1890 and on 10 December recorded the elation of 
Mannering and Dixon who had returned after almost reaching the 
crest of Mt Cook. They had been twenty-three hours on their feet, 
climbing and returning to their base camp. Brodrick had a poor 
opinion of what he termed ‘ amateur camping parties ’ who were 
‘ dreadfully helpless . . . and generally pig it ’. 

At the Hermitage everything was done to attract visitors and in 
1900 protests were made about shooting the keas which were still 
numerous in that region. A visitor who returned in January that 
year said that a considerable number had been shot for the sake of 
the shilling bounty paid for beaks by the Mackenzie County Council 
and it was generally agreed that the practice should be stopped, as the 
quaint habits of the birds amused tourists, of whom there had been 
fourteen at the Hermitage, including nine schoolmasters. 

Apart from the beauty of snow and ice, the majesty of mountains 
and the perpetual pattern of cascading water, which are for the 
average tourist, the great lure of the Mt Cook region is for moun¬ 
taineers. The first attempt to reach the summit of Mt Cook was made 
in March 1882 by the Rev. W. S. Green, an Englishman, and two 
Swiss guides, Emil Boss and Ulrich Kaufmann. It was a notable and 
historic enterprise, for at that time there was no accommodation on 
or near the mountain. The railway ended at Albury and all provisions 
and equipment had to be transported by the climbers themselves, who 
established their base camp and plotted routes which have since been 

* Brodrick’s careful calculations of the rate of flow of the Tasman, Murchison, 
Hooker and Mueller glaciers are all recorded in the New Zealand Alpine 
Journal for October 1894. 
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followed by others. Today the final assault is made from huts estab¬ 
lished high up the mountain slopes. 

After his return to England, Green vividly described his venture, 
including penetrating observations on the state of the area, noting 
how the bush had been burned, how shepherds mustered sheep on the 
Liebig Range, plant and bird life, and how the wekas, then in plenty, 
stole matches and soap from his camp. It was the most observant 
description since Haast’s report in 1862. He and his guides made 
their final assault on 2 March and reached within a few hundred feet 
of the summit. It was growing dusk when they began to descend, 
which was an even more dangerous undertaking than climbing. The 
three men spent the night of 2-3 March on a narrow ledge of rock not 
two feet wide and 10,000 feet above sea level. Through that long, 
miserable night they kept each other awake by singing and talking, 
for a moment’s sleep meant certain death. A bitter, howling wind 
drowned their voices and falling avalanches shook the narrow ledge 
on which they stood. Dawn came at 4.30 but they were unable to 
move until the light was sufficiently strong an hour later, when they 
began the exhausting climb back to their camp. These men were 
without food for twenty-two hours. Green’s description of this climb 
contains a notable description of falling ice: ‘One grand fall took 
place from the Mt Tasman cliffs not far from us. A large piece of 
glacier cracked off with a loud report and slid, like a great ship being 
launched, amidst a quantity of smaller pieces, to the edge of the 
precipice; then toppled over, coming down on the glacier below 
with a deafening crash. Just as some great roller from the ocean 
thundering upon the rocks shoots upwards in clouds of snow-white 
spray, so the ice-dust spouted upwards like the sea foam, and from its 
midst great pieces flew to long distances.’ The London Graphic of 
22 July 1882 published two pages of Green’s sketches and his book 
attracted considerable attention. He named the Ball glacier in honour 
of John Ball, president of the British Alpine Club at the time of his 
visit to New Zealand. 

A year later, and again in March, another overseas visitor, 
Dr R. von Lendenfeld, made an unsuccessful attempt to reach the 
peak, and it was not until 1894 that three New Zealanders, T. C. Fyfe, 
one of the Hermitage guides, George Graham and Jack Clarke, 
actually reached the summit, though Mannering and Dixon had been 
almost as near to it as Green. The second conquest of the peak was 
made by a Swiss guide, M. Zurbriggen, who accompanied an English 
climber, E. A. Fitzgerald, to New Zealand in 1895. He made the 
ascent alone on 15 March. Fitzgerald, disappointed that Mt Cook 
had already been climbed, set out to climb several other peaks and 
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was the first to reach the summits of Mt Sefton (10,354 feet), 
Mt Sealy (8,651 feet), Mt Tasman (11,467 feet), Mt Haidinger 
(10,200 feet) and the Silberhorn (10,757 feet). A Sydney girl, 
Freda Du Faur, was the first woman to reach the summit of Mt Cook 
which she did on 2 December 1910 in company with two guides, 
Peter and Alex Graham. Ada Julius, a daughter of Bishop Julius 
and a noted woman climber, was the first woman to reach the summit 
of Mt Elie de Beaumont (10,200 feet), reaching the peak on 10 
December 1910. The first climbing disaster on Mt Cook occurred 
on 22 February 1914 when a visiting Englishman, Dr King, and two 
New Zealand guides, Darby Thompson and Jock Richmond, were 
overwhelmed by an avalanche on the Linda glacier. 

When mountain huts were established the conquest of the peak 
became less difficult. The Government erected the Malte Brun hut at 
5,700 feet in 1898, the timber for which was carried to the site by 
J. K. Smith, one of the first Hermitage guides. The Ball hut was built 
in 1891 at a height of 3,402 feet; the Haast hut, 6,700 feet up, is on 
the site of a bivouac established by G. E. Mannering in 1889, a few 
hundred feet higher than Green’s earlier bivouac; and the Hooker 
hut, built in 1910, is at a height of 3,500 feet. Visitors and climbers 
are now carried to the foot of the glaciers in motor vehicles, but in 
earlier times they rode there on horses kept at the Hermitage until 
they became too expensive and difficult to maintain. 

Today Mt Cook is climbed every season, often several times, but 
has been climbed only once in winter, a feat accomplished by 
R. L. Wigley, Frank Milne and N. Murrell who reached the peak in 
August 1923. Today even a summer climb to the peak warrants 
only a brief paragraph in the newspapers. As an example, the first 
to reach the summit in January 1957 were I. R. Smith and 
P. L. M. Bain, members of the Erewhon branch of the Canterbury 
Mountaineering Club. A storm stopped them at 10,000 feet during 
the first attempt, but the following day they left their base at the 
Haast hut at one o’clock in the morning and reached the summit at 
11.30 a.m. On 19 January two other climbers, R. E. Bryant, of 
Waimate, and W. M. Taylor, of Invercargill, reached the peak from 
the King Memorial hut. The previous day five other climbers had 
reached the summit. 

Many famous guides have worked at Mt Cook from the Hermitage 
— men of the calibre of Peter and Alex Graham, Frank Milne, 
V. Williams, Mick Bowie and H. Ayres (who accompanied the New 
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Zealand party to the Antarctic) .* During the days of the Mt Cook 
Tourist Company, in the late 1920’s, student guides were employed at 
Mt Cook, including L. Mahan, Charles Hilgendorf, E. G. Kerr, 
F. W. Chapman, L. K. Murray and George Lowe. All of them became 
well-known mountaineers, Lowe particularly as a member of the 
Everest team in 1953. 

Another era in the history of the Mt Cook region began in 1956 
when H. R. Wigley, of Timaru, flew a specially-equipped Auster 
aircraft and successfully landed for the first time on the Tasman 
glacier.f Later that year, members of Sir Edmund Hillary’s team 
trained there for their assault on the South Polar plateau, in readiness 
for playing their part with representatives of other nations in the 
geophysical year expeditions. The Make Brun hut was made to 
represent ‘ Depot 300 ’ as it would be established later on the high 
Antarctic plain. Aircraft of the Antarctic flight used the Tasman 
glacier for a landing field, bringing in supplies. Throughout July 
and August, when the cold is intense, members of Sir Edmund’s team 
trained amid snow and ice and blizzard, using materials they would 
use later in the far south. Pilots practised landings on the snow and 
flew in food and other supplies; men were trained in handling dog 
sledges and spent nights out on the glacier in tents and sleeping-bags. 
During this period of training, which was made as realistic as possible 
in that high altitude, members of the party were visited by the 
Governor-General, Sir Willoughby Norrie, who was flown to the 
training ground by H. R. Wigley. 

The long, dry summers of 1955-56 and 1956-57 greatly reduced 
the amount of snow on the mountains in the Mt Cook region and also 
the ice of the glaciers. A. R. M. (Mick) Bowie, of Timaru, for thirty 
years guide at the Hermitage, had never seen so little snow on the 
mountains as there was in March 1956. More ice than usual, he said, 
had melted on the glaciers and the unusual pink tinge on them was 
caused by the exposure of dust which had been carried on the wind 
from Australia. Bowie was of the opinion that the level of ice has 
dropped by one hundred feet during the past forty years. 

Apparently the glaciers are diminishing in size. The present 
Tasman glacier, which is eighteen miles long and within about 

* Alex Graham, who was regarded as one of the great Mt Cook guides, died 
on 12 July 1957 at the age of seventy-six. In 1909 he and his brother James 
bought the Franz Josef hotel, which the family retained until 1949. 

t Wigley’s aircraft was equipped with an interchangeable undercarriage of 
skis and wheels of his own design. He also landed on the Sealy plateau and 
the Grand plateau, and on the Murchison and Mueller glaciers. Because of his 
enterprise, climbing and ski parties may now be flown to their bases high up 
the mountains. 
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fourteen miles of the Hermitage, is only a remnant of the once great 
Waitaki glacier which Haast estimated was at one time 110 miles 
long, and in places 5,000 feet deep. An account of the Godley glacier, 
written in 1942, stated that its bed of fifty years ago was now exposed 
and that ice 300 feet deep flowed at that time over the site of a hut 
now used by mountaineers. Rivers pouring in creamy turbulence 
from these and other glaciers carry finely ground rock silt to the lakes 
they fill in the Mackenzie plain, and which were also once part of the 
great glacier which flowed eastward and covered the country as far 
as the Waitaki and Hakataramea valleys. 



Chapter 23 


Defence 


War memorials in town and village, honours boards in factory, 
school and business establishment, brasses and memorials in churches 
are all reminders of South Canterbury’s sacrifice in the cause of 
defensive wars fought overseas. Some simple obelisks, each bearing 
its names in alphabetical order, stand at road and street intersections; 
others overlook some vast expanse of country once familiar to the 
men who never looked on it again. One such is set with imagination 
half on and half off the road between Geraldine and Fairlie and 
commemorates the men who went overseas from Gapes and Beautiful 
Valleys; another roadside memorial is on a hill overlooking Cave, 
where a huge rock has been used to give a permanency warranted 
by the names it bears. 

From the days of the pioneers South Canterbury’s military 
tradition has been strong. Trouble with the Maoris in the North 
Island led to the formation of the first military unit, a squadron of 
the Canterbury Yeomanry Cavalry, which was the result of meetings 
of interested men at Temuka in December 1865. The following year 
the Timaru Rifle Volunteers were organised with E. G. Stericker, then 
manager of the Raincliff run, in command with the rank of captain. 
Members of this unit drilled with enthusiasm in the old Rhodes wool 
store on the beach until a drill-shed was built, but the gradually 
reducing numbers who attended practise shoots caused both criticism 
and reproach of men and the system. The Temuka Volunteer Rifles, 
the second military unit formed in South Canterbury, was organised 
in 1868 principally by the efforts of John Albert Young, the founder 
of Winchester, who later became the unit’s commanding officer and 
served actively until 1888. During 1878-79 Waimate formed a 
company of Rifle Volunteers, but again the numbers were not great. 
Further trouble with the Maoris in Taranaki in 1879 stirred the 
young men to patriotic ardour and many more men joined the 
existing companies, or formed new ones. A contingent of volunteers, 
the first men to leave South Canterbury under arms, went north under 
Captain Alfred St George Hammersley in October 1881, but they 
returned to Timaru a month later without having fired a shot. 

All these units were made up of volunteers and held together by 
the desire of the individuals themselves to serve their country, and 
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the personality of the commanding officer, who in those days was 
largely responsible for obtaining recruits. When enthusiasm waned 
units were often disbanded or absorbed by others. Consequently the 
early history of defence organisation is a record of frequent change. 
One example was the Timaru Artillery Volunteer Corps, one of the 
earliest to be formed, which had a chequered career until 1881 when 
it became C Battery, New Zealand Artillery, and was armed with two 
obsolete field guns and two mounted 24-pounder guns which dated 
from 1813. Practice shoots were fired from Le Crens Terrace at 
targets anchored to buoys out in the bay. In January 1885 the name 
of this unit was changed to the Timaru Naval Artillery Volunteers 
and in 1897 to the Timaru Port Guards which, under the territorial 
scheme, became a unit of the South Canterbury Infantry Battalion. 

The early militia Acts of New Zealand, the first dating from 1845, 
provided for the compulsory training of all males between the ages 
of eighteen and sixty, but this was never strictly enforced. From these 
Acts grew the volunteer system in 1858. This lasted until 1910 and 
combined a certain social prestige with its individual enthusiasm. 
Mounted units were the most popular and they drew their officers 
from among the runholders or men associated with the land. The 
Defence Act of 1910 ushered in the territorial system of training and 
this was stimulated by a visit that year from Lord Kitchener when he 
reported on New Zealand’s defences and its system of training.* 

Compulsory military training, as organised at the time of writing, 
came into force following a referendum in 1949.f Outbreaks of war 
naturally altered all these systems of training, but only temporarily. 
Contingents for South Africa were made up entirely of volunteers. 
The Main Body and reinforcements to maintain the New Zealand 
Expeditionary Force overseas during the First World War were made 
up of volunteers until 1917, after which men of military age were 
called up for service. After the outbreak of hostilities in 1939, all 
eligible males were called up for service from June 1940, a system 
which prevailed throughout the Second World War. 

One of the earlier war scares, that of 1885, when fears were 
expressed that Russia might attack along the frontier of Afghanistan, 

* Kitchener was returning to England after relinquishing the post of 
Commander-in-Chief, India. He visited relatives in Dunedin during this tour, 
including his sister, Mrs H. Parker, who was then part-owner with her husband 
in Little Roderick, a station on the Waitaki. The military training college of 
Duntroon, in Australia, was established at Kitchener’s suggestion. 

t Legislation designed to abolish compulsory military training and return to a 
volunteer system was introduced into Parliament late in 1958. 
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and there was also trouble in the Sudan, caused a flurry of appre¬ 
hension in Timaru and a desire to prepare for a possible invasion. 
Some hundreds of citizens held a meeting on 25 March to decide 
on the best means of defending Timaru from the sea. John Jackson, 
the Mayor, presided, and some of the opinions expressed, though 
obviously based on current ideas, are fantastic by today’s standards. 
During a long discussion Captain B. Woollcombe told the audience 
that cruisers of foreign powers were not likely to be armed with guns 
that would throw a shell a distance of five miles. As a result of this 
meeting a deputation waited on Sir Julius Vogel, who was then 
touring the South Island, and a senior officer was sent to inspect the 
coast at Timaru and advise on its defences. Nothing came of the 
visit, but the following April a Volunteer Rifle Company was formed 
after a meeting at the Ship Hotel, and the artillery unit already 
referred to continued to train with its obsolete equipment. 

Other units were formed as a result of this 1885 war scare. 
The Geraldine Rifles came into being on 17 April 1885 under 
Captain W. H. Moore, but the unit had a broken existence, for it was 
disbanded in November 1894 and not reformed until May 1899 
when Captain Kenneth Mackenzie took command, on the eve of the 
outbreak of hostilities in South Africa. Other units had a similar 
fate, but many were revived as negotiations over South Africa went 
from bad to worse. Recruiting brought new life to military affairs 
and week-end training became more popular than it had ever been. 
War had not been declared when the New Zealand Government, on 
27 September 1899, offered a contingent of mounted rifles to the 
Imperial Government and, for the first time in her history, prepared 
to send men into action overseas. This also ended the belief that 
Great Britain alone could adequately protect her scattered posses¬ 
sions, and it established a pattern for future expeditionary forces 
from New Zealand. 

Late in September that year, with a view to hastening defence 
preparedness, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Gordon, officer commanding 
the Canterbury Military District, visited Timaru and inspected the 
City Rifles, the Timaru Rifles, the Artillery Volunteers, and a military 
band of twenty players. Two volunteers had offered their services by 
the time Gordon left the town. When the South Canterbury Mounted 
Rifles, made up of various units from the district, went into camp at 
Temuka on 5 October 1899, the martial spirit had taken possession 
of many of South Canterbury’s young men. Companies at full 
strength trained in the evening at the drill-shed and went for long 
route marches into the country as part of the general fitness 
campaign. 
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The outbreak of war was a signal for further patriotic demon¬ 
strations and a rush to volunteer for service overseas, but such a high 
standard of physique and horsemanship was demanded that most of 
the volunteers were rejected.* The first three to be accepted, 
Trooper Greig and Trumpeter Bowie, of Timaru, and Trooper Fraser, 
of Temuka, left for Wellington to enter camp there on 7 October 
1899 amid scenes which were almost hysterical in their enthusiasm. 
Demonstrations were even greater when Sergeant Bryne, of the 
Timaru City Rifles, left a week later. This popular citizen marched 
to the railway station at the head of his unit through streets lined 
with people. His departure, said the Timaru Herald in a long 
description of the cheering and singing, 6 was the occasion for the 
most loyal and popular demonstration ever seen in Timaru \ and at 
the railway station 4 the crowd was something to be remembered, so 
dense was the crowd of people \ Before Bryne stepped on the train 
he was handed a purse of sovereigns by J. S. Keith, the Mayor, but 
there was great indignation, publicly expressed, when news reached 
Timaru a few days later that the hero had been rejected because he 
was not a good horseman. However, he was later accepted, possibly 
to the relief of authority, both military and civil. 

This enthusiasm was repeated with the departure of each small 
selected group of men. On 30 December, when Troopers Thoreau, 
King and Smith, of the South Canterbury Mounted Rifles, Private 
West, City Rifles, and Private Brown, Timaru Rifles, departed for 
Wellington, people lined the cliffs at the back of the railway station 
to cheer the volunteers and groan at the mention of the Boers. 
At Temuka, where Captain J. T. M. Hayhurst joined the train, the 
cheering and singing were unrestrained. This same train also carried 
four gift horses, some of the best in South Canterbury — two given 
by T. Teschemaker of Otaio, one by R. Bell of Waimate, and one 
named 4 Von Moltke ’ by the staff of the Timaru Hospital. C. R. Neale, 
inspector at the Smithfield Freezing Works, joined the first contingent 
as veterinary surgeon and sailed from Wellington in the Waiwera on 
Trafalgar Day, 21 October 1899. In addition to men and horses, 
South Canterbury contributed 11,000 sacks of oats for horse feed. 

At the end of hostilities in South Africa interest in the armed 
forces was maintained for some years and the South Canterbury 
Military District, which then extended from Ashburton to the 
Waitaki, maintained two volunteer units, the 1st Squadron, South 

* Preference was given in the first contingent to men who provided their own 
horses. They were also expected to contribute £25 to the cost of their equip¬ 
ment, but there were a few exceptions, when horses were found for certain men 
and their contribution provided by subscription. 
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Canterbury Mounted Rifles, commanded by Hayhurst, with the rank 
of major, and the South Canterbury Infantry Battalion, commanded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel W. M. Moore, of Geraldine. These units 
trained spasmodically in their own districts but joined once a year 
for an annual camp, frequently held in the Temuka Domain. 
Hayhurst’s unit was made up of A Company (Timaru), Captain 
G. P. Wood; B Company (Ashburton); C Company (Mackenzie), 
Captain Bruce Gillies; D. Company (Studholme), Captain A. Gar¬ 
land; and E Company (Geraldine), Captain T. J. Maling. The 
Infantry Battalion had the following units: A Company (Timaru 
City Rifles), Captain John Gillies; B Company (Temuka Rifles), 
Captain E. Richardson; C. Company (Ashburton); D. Company 
(Port Guard Rifles), Captain Frank A. Raymond; E. Company 
(Timaru Rifles), Captain W. Beckingham; F Company (Waimate 
Rifles), Captain H. C. Barclay; and G. Company (Geraldine Rifles), 
Captain Kenneth Mackenzie. Cadet Corps were also formed at the 
Timaru High School and the Timaru Main School where the boys 
trained until they were ready to join the adult units. 

By the time of Kitchener’s visit in 1910, territorial training had 
been established and the New Zealand defence forces reorganised on 
a more effective basis than that of the volunteer system, so that the 
country was not wholly unprepared for the war of 1914-18, shocked 
though it was when news finally came that war had been declared 
on 4 August 1914.* Business throughout South Canterbury was 
paralysed. Until late on the night of 5 August, when the news was 
officially announced, there was talk of nothing but war, and groups 
of people in the streets of Timaru sang patriotic songs. Brass bands 
paraded until a late hour playing Rule Britannia and other patriotic 
airs and, in honour of the French, the Marseillaise . There were 
similar scenes in every borough and town in South Canterbury where 
morning found groups still abroad and singing. 

The first call for volunteers came on 6 August when it was 
announced that a force would go overseas, and the South Canterbury 
Mounted Rifles were requested to supply one squadron of 155 all 
ranks, preferably of single men between the ages of twenty and 
thirty-five. The response was immediate; sixty men had volunteered 
by four o’clock that afternoon, seventy men who had served in South 
Africa offered to go again, and runholders had offered to give some 
of their best horses, for a war fought with mounted units, as in South 
Africa, was the only one thought possible by most people at the 

* This was also the date on which bank notes took the place of gold coin as 
legal tender in New Zealand. 
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outbreak of the war.* During the first week, as the dire news came 
from Europe of the German thrust into Belgium, committees were 
appointed to organise a war fund and in a few days South Canterbury 
had subscribed £4,000 and was continuing to subscribe at the rate 
of £1,000 a day. The first men actually to leave Timaru were a few 
volunteers of the Railway Battalion, New Zealand Engineers, who 
departed on 10 August and were employed mostly on camp 
construction. A contingent of sixty-five infantry volunteers left 
Christchurch four days later to undergo medical examination, 
followed next day by more than seventy mounted riflemen. These 
were the advance guard of many thousands who were to follow 
through the next four years. They marched from the drill hall to the 
railway station through packed ranks of men and women unafraid of 
showing their emotion. Even after the first farewell and the prospect 
of a long war was accepted as inevitable, no departing group left 
Timaru without the cheers of spectators to wish them well. 

When the Armistice came on 11 November 1918 the clanging bell 
at the fire station first announced the news, which church bells, 
railways engines and ship and factory sirens took up with vigour. 
Groups gathered in the streets and sang the National Anthem and 
patriotic songs, finding relief after four years of anxiety. Armed with 
petrol and kerosene tins and waving flags, processions wound through 
the streets and then, when the initial excitement ebbed, people filled 
the churches at thanksgiving services held throughout South Canter¬ 
bury. Pleasant Point excelled itself by quickly organising a procession 
of decorated vehicles. It was three-quarters of a mile long and 
very good. 

The years between the two world wars were not particularly happy 
ones from a defence point of view, and the fighting services seriously 
declined because of a mistaken political attitude in which world 
disarmament was a much-propagated theme. As the threat of war 
became imminent through 1938 and early 1939, hasty preparations 
could not repair completely the neglect of the lost years, for great 
changes had taken place in fighting equipment and the strategy of 
warfare. New Zealand offered her strength once more and this time 
to the three services, Navy, Army and Air Force. Although men could 
still volunteer for service overseas, as many did, the system of calling 
up was instituted from the outbreak of hostilities. 

Because of the system of recruiting, there is no exact record of 
the numbers of men from South Canterbury who served overseas in 
the two world wars, but they were there, in every theatre and in every 

* The concept of war changed rapidly as trench warfare developed in Europe. 
Mounted units were then trained as ‘ dismounted units ’ and ultimately became 
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service, many of them holding high commands. War memorials 
record the names of those who never returned. Not only did the 
district send its men but it contributed £595,000 to the Government’s 
£12 million victory loan. 

One of the great advances between the two world wars was the 
degree of perfection reached by radio communication and this played 
a vital part in the dissemination of news during the 1939-45 conflict. 
Information which reached the public by way of the daily press 
during the South African and 1914-18 wars, often long after the 
event, became known to the world in a matter of hours, and daily 
news bulletins on the war situation were part of each day’s routine 
wherever there was a wireless set. 

Because of the radio, the announcement of Germany’s uncon¬ 
ditional surrender was made known before the official announcement 
came on 8 May 1945, and with it a sense of great relief. Towns 
throughout South Canterbury blazed with colour and flags flew from 
every building. fi Not since Armistice Day 1918 has Timaru been so 
gaily decked’, wrote the Timaru Herald . A citizens’ thanksgiving 
service was held at Caroline Bay and there was a torchlight procession 
at night. Three months later the atomic age began when bombs were 
dropped on Hiroshima on 6 August and on Nagasaki on 9 August. 
Two days later Japan’s unconditional surrender was received. The 
Government granted two days’ holiday which were celebrated publicly 
by thanksgiving services in the churches and by other expressions of 
gratitude and relief. Wreaths were laid on war memorials in honour 
of the fallen and afterwards each town devised processions or other 
celebrations in which the public took part. 

In the Army organisation of the present time, South Canterbury 
is known as sub-area 10 D in the subdivision of the province into 
military districts for training and administrative purposes, and its 
headquarters are in the spacious drill hall in Barnard Street, which 
replaced the earlier hall at the corner of Mill and High Streets, the 
site from which the earliest volunteers marched to the railway station. 
C Company (Captain James Barker) and D Company (Lieutenant 
Brian Richards), of the Canterbury Battalion and the 3rd Field 
Ambulance find their complements in South Canterbury, but the 
district’s greatest contribution to defence is a vast training ground 
in the Mackenzie Country, a part of which is owned by the Army 


infantry. All New Zealand and Australian mounted units fought as infantry in 
the trenches and gullies on Gallipoli. The Palestine Campaign, however, in 
which New Zealand mounted units played a part, was fought out with cavalry, 
as trench warfare never developed in that theatre of war. 
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Department, the remainder used by agreement with runholders.* 

On 30 March 1954 the Government bought 244 acres of the 
Balmoral run, including the homestead, where permanent buildings 
have been erected, and some adjoining country was surrendered to 
the Crown by the Burnett family, of Mt Cook station. An area of 
7,200 acres, known as the Upper Forks block, is used by the Army 
as an impact area. This whole training ground is watered by 
tributaries of Irishman creek and the Forks River, which crosses the 
main highway opposite the administrative block at the old homestead. 
It is available for territorial camps from 15 November to 31 March 
each year, and a private air-strip on R. G. Hunter-Weston’s property 
at Mt John is available on request, though it will accommodate only 
small aircraft such as those of the Auster type. This splendid training 
field is used by infantry, artillery, field ambulance, engineer and other 
arms of all South Island territorial units, and, until recently, for 
manoeuvres by armoured regiments, for the territory is such that 
exercises of all kinds may be undertaken without hindrance or 
restriction. 

The Returned Services’ Association, which had a total member¬ 
ship in 1956 of 3,000 members in South Canterbury, is one of the 
more enduring organisations which grew from the service of arms. 
It began as the Returned Soldiers’ Association during the 1914-18 
war, but was given the more appropriate title after the Second World 
War and now includes men and women of all three fighting services. 
The South Canterbury R.S.A., which has its offices and club rooms in 
Church Street, Timaru, was formed in 1916, and at the end of the 
1956-57 year had a membership of 2,106. Other branches of the 
association, each working separately, maintain interest in their own 
areas. Temuka formed a branch of the R.S.A. in 1918 and now has 
a membership of 300; Waimate, also formed in 1918, has 306 
members, and Geraldine, formed in 1919, has a membership of 313. 

The Beverley War Veterans’ Home was opened in 1951 and in 
1957 accommodated thirty-five veterans of three wars — South 
Africa, and the world conflicts of 1914-18 and 1939-45. The building, 
originally built by H. J. Le Cren, is now owned by the New Zealand 
Patriotic and Canteen Funds Board, but is administered by a local 
committee of which W. G. Tweedy is chairman. 

Only brief reference is possible to the many patriotic organisa¬ 
tions which worked on the home front during the wars. The South 
Canterbury Patriotic War Relief Society was formed in October 1915 

* At the time of writing the First Battalion of the Canterbury Regiment is 
commanded by Lieut.-Colonel J. W. Rolleston, grandson of the Hon. William 
Rolleston, last Superintendent of Canterbury. 
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with G. S. Cray as chairman. Its object was the welfare of ex- 
servicemen from South Canterbury and their dependents, and to assist 
in the return of servicemen to civilian life. Today such rehabilitation 
has become the responsibility of Government.* When this society 
was disbanded after completing its task, its assets were handed to the 
Canterbury Provincial Patriotic Committee. The Lady Liverpool 
Fund, formed in August 1914 with the Mayoress, Mrs Guinness, 
as chairman, provided comforts for men of the armed forces. In 
Geraldine the Home and Empire League, under the Mayoress, 
Mrs Hislop, worked for the same objective. 

Similar organisations were formed soon after the outbreak of the 
Second World War. The Timaru Patriotic (Zone) Committee was 
formed in 1939 with W. G. Tweedy, the Mayor, as chairman. When 
Tweedy went overseas in 1941 he was succeeded by A. E. S. Hanan. 
The Women’s Patriotic Committee, which provided comforts for men 
and women of the armed forces, was formed in 1940 and had as its 
chairmen Mrs Tweedy and Mrs Hanan. A Welcome Club Committee, 
of which many of the younger members of the community were 
members, was established in 1939 to cater for all servicemen and 
servicewomen who passed through Timaru. The Lady Galway 
Patriotic Guild formed three branches in South Canterbury in 
1940 — Timaru, with Mrs Tweedy as chairman; Waimate, with 
George Dash as its first chairman, succeeded in 1941 by Mrs Boland; 
and Geraldine, under the chairmanship of Mrs L. E. Williams. 
Through their united efforts large quantities of clothing, blankets 
and other essential comforts were sent to Britain and other countries 
during the war years and until 1946, when the guild was disbanded. 

Heritage (South Canterbury) is an organisation formed in 1944, 
with W. Thomas as president, 4 to endeavour, as far as possible, to 
see that the children who lost their fathers through war service should 
enjoy the advantages which would have been provided by their 
fathers \ Since its formation Heritage has maintained between 
eighty-five and ninety-seven children on its roll, doing work which 
is of vital importance to their lives and of immense value to the 
community. Each year Heritage children are entertained at a picnic, 
and their birthdays remembered. 

The work of the Red Cross, which is invariably associated with 
the relief of distress caused by war or disasters such as fire, flood, 
famine and earthquake, dates from 1915 in South Canterbury when 

* Provision for settling returned servicemen on the land in Canterbury dates 
from the Crimean War. In 1855 James Edward FitzGerald, the Superintendent, 
stated that a clause would be introduced into the Waste Land Regulations 
providing for limited free grants of land to soldiers and seamen and the widows 
of the fallen who might be willing to settle in Canterbury. 
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the St John Ambulance Association of Christchurch, in response to 
an appeal from the British Red Cross Society and the Order of 
St John, decided to form a Red Cross branch of the Association. 
Its objects were to collect and administer funds for Red Cross work, 
procure and prepare materials for use in the military hospitals of 
Great Britain and her Allies, and to procure and prepare materials 
for the comfort and equipment of soldiers in hospital and when they 
were discharged. The Timaru St John Ambulance also formed a 
committee known as the South Canterbury Branch of the Red Cross 
Society, of which Mrs Mary Raymond (founder of the Red Cross in 
South Canterbury) was president until it was disbanded after the war. 
During its existence large sums of money were raised by this 
organisation and great quantities of the required articles made and 
shipped to London to the British Red Cross and St John, and to 
New Zealand base hospitals in Egypt, Malta, France and England. 
Goods were also supplied to the Soldiers’ Orthopaedic Hospital in the 
Anglican Boys’ Home, Morgans Road, Timaru, and the V.A.D.’s and 
other Red Cross workers gave help and provided entertainment for 
the patients. 

Although Red Cross work lapsed after the end of the 1914-18 war, 
local committees were again organised on the outbreak of war in 1939, 
and centres were formed in Timaru, Geraldine and Waimate. These 
all contributed magnificently in helping the Joint Council of the 
Order of St John and the New Zealand Red Cross Society which had 
undertaken to provide comforts, surgical and medical supplies, and 
money for sick and wounded soldiers and prisoners of war. Voluntary 
Aid Detachments trained many young women in first aid and home 
nursing, some of whom served overseas and others assisted in 
hospitals throughout New Zealand. The Red Cross is still working 
actively for the organisation which has as its unselfish object the 
relief of distress, regardless of people, country or creed. 
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Chapter 24 


Sport 


Not ONLY did South Canterbury originate the Grand National 
Steeplechase, one of the classic racing events in New Zealand, but the 
district also has a not undistinguished record of champions in the 
whole sporting world. Phar Lap, a racehorse with a world reputation, 
was bred by A. F. Roberts of Seadown, and Liberator, another 
champion of purely New Zealand fame, was foaled in the Temuka 
riverbed. Men acknowledged as world champions in their own 
particular field, either born in South Canterbury or associated during 
their youth with the district, were Jack Lovelock and Pat Boot, the 
athletes, Clark McConachy, the billiards player, and Bob Fitzsimmons, 
the boxer.* 

From the first decade of settlement race meetings were held over 
courses marked out among the tussocks, for the earliest runholders 
brought good horses with them, as well as the Englishman’s love of 
sport. The first recorded race meeting in South Canterbury took 
place on 1 April 1859 on the Macdonald run at Orari, near the site 
of the present Geraldine Racing Club’s course.! It was arranged 
by the Macdonald and Studholme brothers and the officials were 
Alfred Cox, judge; G. P. Leach, Michael Studholme, W. K. Mac¬ 
donald and George Rhodes, stewards. The entrance fee was £2 a 
horse, but the prizes for events at some of the earliest race meetings 
were often saddles and bridles. After that first meeting, runholders 
arranged others at some suitable site, usually where there was rising 
ground nearby to serve as a natural grandstand, and the courses 
were simply flagged with flax sticks, each identified by fluttering rags 
or paper. At Waimate, which seems to have been one of the early 
centres of racing activity, the course moved from place to place as 
chosen areas were required for cultivation. This continued until the 
present Waimate racecourse was established. E. C. Studholme has 
left a lively record of these early meetings in his book Te Waimate. 

* McConachy, who was born in Glenorchy, was taught the rudiments of the 
game by his father who conducted a billiards saloon in Timaru. There, at the 
age of thirteen and a half, he helped in the saloon, made his first break of 1,000 
when he was seventeen, and had turned professional at eighteen. 

t W. K. Macdonald was racing his horses at Canterbury Jockey Club meetings 
in Christchurch from 1860 onwards. 
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This interest in racing led to the formation of a jockey club in 
March I860, the first meeting of which was held that year on a course 
at Washdyke. The stewards were W. H. Harris, A. R. B. Thomson, 
H. A. Knight and George Brayshaw, and Knight won the principal 
event, the Timaru Cup, on his own horse.* The following year, on 
25 and 26 February, the club organised its first two-day meeting and, 
according to a correspondent of the Lyttelton Times , this was held 
4 about six miles from Timaru, a Jockey Club having been formed on 
7 March 1860 \ Its formation was regarded as a lively sign of 
progress, for in January 1862 the Timaru correspondent wrote to the 
Christchurch newspapers that Timaru, 4 formerly only a name ’, was 
now a thriving place and had been 4 raised to importance by the 
liberality of its sheep farmers. . . . The fact that £500 was furnished 
by them as prizes for this year’s races will tell its own tale of their 
wealth and public spirit.’ 

These race meetings were most popular and were attended by 
people from as far afield as Otago and the northern boundary of 
Canterbury. In 1865, and for some years afterwards when the 
pattern of life began to change, two race balls were held at the 
conclusion of each day’s racing, one at the Queens Hotel, the other 
at the Royal. 

By 1862 the Timaru Jockey Club had its own grounds, 200 acres 
at Washdyke, including roads, which were gazetted as a reserve on 
10 September that year. The course was fenced in 1863 and 
J. Edward Duff appointed honorary secretary. Through the years 
the course was improved and buildings erected, and in 1875 the club 
received its present name, the South Canterbury Jockey Club, which 
today has four race days each year on the original course. There was 
a period of opposition in the 1880’s when the Timaru Racing Club 
was formed, but it existed for only about three years and was 
absorbed by the Jockey Club. 

From the racing at Waimate, already mentioned, grew the 
Waimate Steeplechase Club which was formed in 1876 and supported 
with enthusiasm. It amalgamated with the Hack Racing Club in 
1880 to form the present Waimate Racing Club, and that year, also, 
the present reserve of fifty-eight acres was gazetted. One of the most 
successful horses from the Waimate district, Michael Studholme’s 
Knottingley, had the unique distinction of winning the Canterbury 

* An incident recorded of this meeting concerned Henry Poingdestre, then 
owner of Blue Cliffs, who arrived on the course in a gig he had made from a 
packing case. This contraption was drawn, tandem fashion, by an old white 
horse and a mule. Poingdestre entered the mule in a scurry and, when it was 
beaten, harnessed up his ill-assorted pair and drove away from the course to 
good-natured cheers. 
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Cup twice in one year, in January and again the following December, 
and twice the Canterbury Jockey Club handicap, the forerunner of 
the New Zealand Cup. Waimate holds only two meetings a year, one 
by the Waimate Racing Club and the other by the Waimate District 
Hunt, which holds a permit for a totalisator. 

The first steeplechases in South Canterbury began in 1873 over a 
course at Willowbridge, Waimate, and from such meetings grew the 
New Zealand Grand National Steeplechase, the first of which was run 
on Tuesday 18 May 1875. As recorded by E. C. Studholme, this 
classic race had its genesis in a suggestion made to his father by 
Denis Dineen, one of his Irish station hands. Michael Studholme 
talked over this idea with Michael Mitton, manager of Mt Peel run at 
that time, who gave it support, and the New Zealand Grand National 
Steeplechase Club was formed at a meeting held in the Royal Hotel, 
Timaru. A printed programme giving details of the original race, 
held over a three-mile course at Willowbridge, was recovered long 
after the event by Miss A. V. Wright, of Timaru, among the papers 
left by her father, A. W. Wright, and this ended all argument about 
the date of the original meeting. The second of four races on this 
programme was the 6 New Zealand Grand National Handicap of 100 
sovs, added to a sweepstake of 5 sovs ’, which was won by Medora, 
ridden by R. Reay (or Ray). From 1875 this became an annual 
fixture, held over different courses. The second Grand National was 
held at Riccarton and the third, in 1877, in Cain’s paddock. 
According to J. W. Holdgate, who remembered some of the earlier 
meetings, a steeplechase course ran through Fulbert Archer’s paddock 
which lay between College Road and North Street. Until 1884 
Washdyke and Riccarton shared the event on alternate years, after 
which it became a permanent event at Riccarton, though the race was 
not officially handed over to the Canterbury Jockey Club until 1888.* 
From that year, also, dates the first point-to-point steeplechase in 
South Canterbury. It was held over a five-mile course at the Levels 
on 30 August. 

Five years after the meeting at Orari, other improvised courses 
were laid out in the Geraldine County at Pleasant Valley and 
Arowhenua. The 1864 meeting at Pleasant Valley, the first held 
there, began with a race for horses owned only by residents of the 
valley, and another on a programme of six events was known as the 
Innkeepers’ Purse. A course was established near the Geraldine 
township in 1870 and here the Geraldine Racing Club held meetings 
until it moved to a new course at Raukapuka. The present course 
of eighty-seven acres at Orari was gazetted as a reserve in 1881. 

* There was one exception when the meeting was held at Oamaru. 
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Before the Gaming Act of 1911 abolished bookmakers, race 
meetings of the picnic variety were held by small clubs established 
throughout South Canterbury. Fairlie Creek and Woodbury held 
separate meetings in 1885; there was a course at Arundel opposite 
the Arundel Hotel; meetings at Tekapo were held on a course now 
occupied by the homestead of Gould Hunter-Weston, of Mt John; 
in 1878 the Temuka Racing Club held its meeting 6 in Mr Marshall’s 
and adjoining paddocks 5 where a mile course was laid out. Hook, 
Morven, Pleasant Point and Makikihi were all flourishing little clubs 
in the 1880’s, but today all racing is confined to the courses at Orari, 
Washdyke and Waimate. Point-to-point meetings are held at the 
Levels and Waimate, but without totalisator permits. The South 
Canterbury Hunt holds a totalisator meeting on the Washdyke course 
each year. 

Phar Lap, the most famous of South Canterbury-bred horses, was 
sold as a yearling for 160 guineas. In Australia, where he established 
his great reputation, he won thirty-six races and £56,425 in stake 
money. From Australia he was taken to Mexico, but three weeks 
after winning the Agua Caliente Handicap there in 1932, he was taken 
to California where he died unexpectedly. 

Before the days of organised sport, when the pioneers made their 
own, trotting matches were staged on country roads by men who were 
proud of their horses. These usually took place in the evening or 
during the week-end and created considerable public interest. One of 
the first in which the contestants are named was held on 31 May 
1863 between H. Walden’s Tommy and J. Gibson’s Grey Donnell for 
a stake of £50 a side. The course was from Pig Hunting Creek to the 
Commercial Hotel in Timaru, a distance of five miles. Walden’s 
horse won and these rivals staged another match on 5 April 1864, 
this time over a four-mile course from the Timaru Hotel to Saltwater 
Creek and back, but there was some opposition from a match between 
two other horses over a five-mile course 6 at the Washdyke Creek 
These trotting matches continued for years, for in 1878 a match was 
held on the Winchester-Orari road for £50 a side between horses 
owned by W. Williamson and Moss Jonas. During a race for £5 a 
side held on a road at Waimate A. McDonald’s horse collided with a 
cow, which led to one of the earliest protests about grazing stock 
on public highways. 

Trotting was organised in 1889 by the formation of the Timaru 
Trotting Club and horses were raced on a cinder track at the athletic 
grounds. For a time this sport enjoyed great popularity, but it fell 
into public disfavour and the club ceased to function. Until 1908, 
when the South Canterbury Trotting Club was reorganised, trotting 
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events were run as part of the programme of race meetings. The 
Timaru Trotting Club, which now conducts four meetings a year, 
received a totalisator permit in 1915 and is probably the wealthiest 
sporting body in the district. Washdyke, Geraldine and Temuka all 
had trotting clubs in earlier times and passed through periods of 
public favour and disinterest. The Waimate and Geraldine Trotting 
Clubs, after operating without totalisator permits for brief periods, 
were revived in 1950 and are now flourishing. 

Hunting has been popular since the early days of settlement and 
began some time in the 1870’s when J. Hardcastle, of Pleasant Valley, 
Arthur Barker, of Winchester, and W. Postlethwaite, Raukapuka, 
maintained private packs of beagles, as did Fulbert Archer, of 
Timaru. Christchurch hounds met at Washdyke and Pareora in May 
1876, but these were drag hunts, with aniseed used in place of live 
hares. In 1881 Thomas Hamlyn, who brought his huntsman from 
England, as Archer had done for his pack, in company with 
Henry Ford imported a number of Devonshire harriers, and in 
January 1883 the South Canterbury Hunt was formed with Archer 
as master. Hunts were attended by fifty to sixty riders in the 1890’s. 

The Waimate County Harriers were formed at Makikihi in 1882 
and ten couples of hounds were imported by R. H. Rhodes and 
W. S. Armitage. During the first year, while Rhodes was master, the 
hounds were kennelled at Blue Cliffs. Through the years interest in 
the harriers declined. The Waimate District Hunt was formed in 
1905 and carries on the tradition of the original pack. The first 
South Canterbury Hunt Cup, promoted jointly by the South Canter¬ 
bury Hunt, the Geraldine Beagles (which had a membership of 
fifty-six in 1884) and the Waimate County Harriers, was run at 
Waimate in 1883 and won by C. A. Jefferson on Leap Year. This 
race is still carried on by the South Canterbury Hunt which, without 
the Totalisator Agency Board’s dividend, would find it difficult to 
continue, according to a statement made by the master, W. D. Orbell, 
at the annual meeting in 1957. 

Two well-known families have been long associated with the 
South Canterbury Hunt — the Elworthys of Holme Station, and the 
Orbells of the Levels. Three Elworthy brothers, Arthur, Herbert 
and Percy, held the hunting contract and ran the hounds for some 
years during a difficult period in the early 1900’s, and three members 
of the family have held the mastership — Arthur, Herbert, and his 
son Harold. Four generations of Orbells have hunted with the South 
Canterbury hounds. C. N. Orbell and his sons, Harry and Leslie, 
bred and rode their own successful steeplechase horses; Leslie was 
master for a long period; Harry’s son, Derrick, now holds that 
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position; and the fourth generation is riding to hounds. C. N. Orbell 
was starter for the first point-to-point in South Canterbury, which was 
held in 1888. It began at Seadown and finished at the Levels. The 
Studholmes have been equally important to hunting in Waimate. 
Michael Studholme took a practical interest in horses and fostered 
hunting; his son, E. C. Studholme, was master and later president 
of the Waimate District Hunt; and Michael’s grandson, Joe, is now 
deputy master. 

South Canterbury at one time possessed a polo team which won 
considerable success in tournaments throughout the country, though 
the game had only a limited following. The Pareora Polo Club, 
founded in 1904, was disbanded in 1937. For almost the whole 
period of its existence the A team consisted of the three Elworthy 
brothers, Arthur, Herbert and Percy, and C. L. Orbell. 

Cricket was the second organised sport in South Canterbury. The 
Timaru Cricket Club, formed after a series of meetings at the end of 
1862, played its first match on 14 January 1863 between teams 
selected by F. Wilson and W. Massey. Arowhenua also formed a club 
in 1863 and played week-end matches with Timaru. After passing 
through varying degrees of fortune, the Timaru Club is still active. 
During the 1870’s Burkes Pass fielded a team which competed with 
Timaru and other clubs. Its home ground was at the Ashwick station, 
where the grass was a little long for good cricket, but the game was 
kept alive, and the club prosperous, by the interest of several run- 
holder playing members. Geraldine, Waimate and Temuka have all 
supported clubs of varying fortune through the years and today 
Waimate has a strong and active senior competition. 

Until the 1954-55 season, South Canterbury had never been 
represented in any Plunket Shield team. The first to be selected 
were N. Dellow (1954-55) and M. Jack (1955-56), two outstanding 
players. Another is J. Ward, the first New Zealand representative 
player to be selected from South Canterbury. C. Rix, a Temuka 
bowler, distinguished himself against a visiting Australian team in a 
match played at Victoria Park in 1914, the only member of the 
home team to do so, though he was up against such players as 
Victor Trumper, J. N. Crawford, Arthur Mailey and H. L. Collins. 
In a match against a New South Wales team of cricketing ‘ giants ’ 
in 1924, the only South Canterbury player of note was J. Kane, of the 
Celtic Club, who scored 108 runs and the first century against the 
visitors during their tour. Since 1903 a match has been played at 
Geraldine, usually on New Year’s Day, between teams representing 
old boys of Christ’s College and old boys of British public schools. 
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This fixture was originated by Beauchamp Macdonald and Dr P. W. 
Hislop, his brother-in-law. Players on the ‘ publicans ’ side, as it was 
called, represented such famous schools as Rugby, Winchester, Eton, 
Radley, Clifton, Bloxam’s, Westward Ho and Edinburgh Academy. 
The fiftieth anniversary of this event, which is still played annually, 
was celebrated with a lunch during the 1953 match. 

Football, in its earliest days, seems to have been regarded as a 
means of keeping cricketers fit during the winter months. No club 
was formed until 1867 when the South Canterbury Football Club 
came into being and games were played between teams chosen by 
A. St G. Hammersley and C. S. Fraser. This was followed by a town 
versus country match, Robert Rutherford leading the country players 
and Hammersley those from town in a brawny game which Town won 
by one try. The first 4 representative 5 match was played against 
North Canterbury at Ashburton, the south men travelling by coach 
via Waihi Crossing (Winchester) and Rangitata. They completed 
their journey in a railway truck sent from Ashburton, and the match, 
as willing as muscular strength would allow, ended in a draw. The 
game in South Canterbury became healthily active with the formation 
of clubs at Waimate, Temuka, Geraldine and Fairlie and in 1879 the 
Canterbury Rugby Union was established in Timaru, but its head¬ 
quarters were later moved to Christchurch. 

The formation of the South Canterbury Rugby Union in 1888 
co-ordinated the game throughout the district and it was the first of 
such organisations in the South Island to affiliate with the New 
Zealand Rugby Union. In 1888, also, a team representing the new 
union played ‘ Warbrick’s Natives ’, then on tour. Two Timaru men, 
C. N. Macintosh and J. H. Gardiner, played in the first New Zealand 
Rugby Union team to visit Australia. South Canterbury rugby 
players, up to 1957, who have represented New Zealand as All Blacks 
have been W. Stewart, A. Budd, T. W. Lynch, E. A. Cockroft, 
A. Spillane, P. W. Storey, R. T. Stewart, G. P. Lawson, W. A. Strang, 
G. T. Adkins, T. C. Morrison, C. K. Saxton, M. P. Goddard, 
L. A. Grant and J. W. Goddard. Today the game is flourishing, with 
clubs in Temuka, Winchester, Waimate, Fairlie and Geraldine. Some 
indication of the public interest is revealed by the fact that 12,500 
people crowded Fraser Park to watch South Canterbury play North 
Auckland for the Ranfurly Shield in 1950, and 14,758 saw the 
Springboks beat a combined South Canterbury, Mid-Canterbury and 
North Otago team on the same ground in July 1956. 

Bob Fitzsimmons, an adopted New Zealander, who is the only 
man from this country to win a world boxing championship, spent his 
early life in Timaru, where several members of his family still live. 
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He was a Cornishman, born at Helston, England, and reached New 
Zealand at the age of four. After leaving the Timaru Main School, 
Fitzsimmons worked as a blacksmith at Reid and Gray’s foundry and 
later at his brother’s smithy, which stood near the site of the present 
Mt Cook Tourist Company’s offices. In 1880 he began his career 
as a champion boxer by winning the amateur lightweight champion¬ 
ship of New Zealand. Between 1881 and 1889 he won fourteen fights 
and then continued his career in Australia, spending two years there 
before leaving for the United States where, in 1891, he defeated 
Jack Dempsey, the middleweight champion, in a bout of thirteen 
rounds. In 1897 he fought Jim Corbett for the world’s heavyweight 
championship which he won in fourteen rounds. Fitzsimmons held 
that title until 1899 when, at the age of thirty-seven, he lost it to 
Jim Jeffries, but in 1903 he won the light-heavyweight championship. 
He fought his last big fight in 1914, and died three years later, on 
23 October 1917, at Oregon. Jack Fitzsimmons, a New Zealand 
amateur heavyweight champion, and a nephew of Bob, spent his life 
in Timaru where he conducted a boxing school and produced several 
champions. South Canterbury’s list of amateur champions includes 
W. Elliott, J. Hegarty and H. Gunn, featherweights; C. Stewart and 
J. Gunn, bantamweights; L. McGrath and W. Shutt, lightweights; 
Sid Fitzsimmons, heavyweight; E. Parker and V. Parker, light- 
heavyweights; and W. Jack, middleweight. 

South Canterbury has schooled two internationally famous ath¬ 
letes, Dr J. E. Lovelock and Vernon Patrick Boot. Lovelock received 
most of his schooling in the district, first at the Temuka Primary, 
then at the Fairlie District High School from 1919 to 1923, and 
afterwards as a boarder until 1928 at the Timaru Boys’ High School. 
He went to England as a Rhodes Scholar in 1931. While a prefect at 
Timaru, he established a school record for the mile, and in 1936 a 
world’s record at the Olympic Games in Berlin when he won the 
1,500 metres event in 3 minutes 47.8 seconds. This distinguished 
New Zealander was killed in a subway accident in New York on 
28 December 1949. An oak tree, presented to him by Adolf Hitler 
after his success in Berlin, is his memorial at the Timaru Boys’ High 
School. Boot, although not born in South Canterbury, became a 
boarder at the Timaru Boys’ High School in 1931 and quickly estab¬ 
lished himself as an outstanding athlete. In 1933 his remarkable 
series of successes included running the mile in 4 minutes 26.8 
seconds, a British Empire record for a schoolboy. Three years later 
he competed without success at the Olympic Games in Berlin, but he 
created a sensation at the Empire Games in Sydney in 1938 when he 
ran 880 yards in 1 minute 51.4 seconds. Boot died at the age of 
thirty-two in Gisborne, after serving overseas during the 1939-45 war. 
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The first athletic meetings in Timaru were held on grounds at 
Saltwater Creek, and the South Canterbury Amateur Athletic Club, 
the first of such organisations in New Zealand, was formed in 1871. 
Risk of floods drove the club to purchase property in Otipua Road 
in 1875. This is now known as Fraser Park, which was taken over by 
the Rugby Union when the Athletic Club became dormant from lack 
of public support. C. L. Orbell was a successful athlete and at Hobart 
in 1908 he established an Australasian amateur running high jump 
record by clearing 5 feet 10 inches. 

The South Canterbury Caledonian Society, formed in 1875 and 
still flourishing, staged in earlier days one of the largest all-round 
sports meetings in New Zealand. There are kindred societies in 
Waimate, St Andrews and Temuka which hold annual meetings in 
public domains. 

Although cycling’s great popularity has declined, the Timaru to 
Christchurch road race, originated in 1899, keeps it well before the 
public. This race of one hundred miles was the first long-distance 
cycling event established in New Zealand. The original route, which 
lay through Geraldine and the Maronan Road, was intersected by 
more than one hundred water-races and unbridged streams and a 
variety of surfaces ranging from clay to loose shingle and a few 
stretches of macadam. Today, for the whole hundred miles, cyclists 
ride over a surfaced and bridged route. Richard Arnst, who died at 
Pleasant Point in 1953, competed in this race at the age of nineteen 
and in 1903 gained fastest time. For years he and his brother Jack 
never missed a New Year’s Day sports meeting at Timaru.* 

Norton Francis and E. C. Studholme are the first recorded golfers 
in South Canterbury and began the game in 1893 when they laid out 
a few holes in the cow paddock at Wainono and played there with 
three borrowed clubs. In 1894 a rough course was laid out near the 
Waimate wool shed and here the Waimate Golf Club played when it 
came into existence on 26 July 1902. This club has moved several 
times, first to The Grange, then to Adendale on land given by 
H. Hertslet, and finally to the present nine-hole course at Woodlands. 
A ladies’ club, formed in 1907, had Mrs H. Hertslet, who has been 

* Arnst was born at Tai Tapu, but after he retired he settled on his farm in 
South Canterbury. He was seven times rowing champion of the world, 
competing for the event in New Zealand, Australia, on the Zambesi River in 
Africa, and on the Thames in England. Arnst was also a champion cyclist 
and a champion shot. 
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called the ‘ mother of golf in Waimate as its first club captain. 
Her daughter Ruth, now Mrs T. Waldie, has won the club champion¬ 
ship thirteen times.* 

The Timaru Club, formed in 1894, played first on links in Cain’s 
paddock which seems to have been a public playground in earlier 
times. Land for an eighteen-hole course was secured at Highfield 
in 1904 and the club moved there soon afterwards. The Ladies’ 
Golf Club began in 1899 and has produced three New Zealand 
champions — Miss N. E. Wright in 1919, 1920 and, as Mrs J. C. 
Templer, in 1932; Mrs E. G. Kerr was New Zealand champion in 
1926; Miss Jean Horwell in 1946 and, as Mrs Jackson Ball, again in 
1948. Golf seems to run in some South Canterbury families. In 1933 
the New Zealand Amateur Championship was won by B. V. Wright, 
Mrs Templer’s nephew, who learned his golf in Timaru and lived 
there until he left the district in 1931; and E. G. Kerr, son of 
Mrs E. G. Kerr, is the most consistent winner of the Timaru Club’s 
championship which he won for the tenth time in 1956. The Geraldine 
club has beautified its nine-hole course at Denfield by planting 
extensive groves of flowering trees and shrubs. There are other links 
throughout the district at Gleniti, which caters for Timaru players, 
Fairlie, Mt Nessing, Pleasant Point and Temuka. In 1958 the Timaru 
City Council decided to buy the Highfield course for £20,300, the 
Timaru Golf Club having purchased a property at the Levels. 

Geraldine led the way by establishing in 1880 the first public 
tennis court in South Canterbury. The following year the Timaru 
Tennis Club came into being, with grass courts in Grey Road.f Other 
clubs followed and players travelled by coach to Geraldine to play 
inter-club matches. Municipal courts at Maori Park, Timaru, are 
now leased to the South Canterbury Lawn Tennis Association, and 
there are much-used public courts at Caroline Bay. W. G. Robertson, 
of the Timaru club, is considered to be the best player South Canter¬ 
bury has produced. He won the National Junior Doubles Champion¬ 
ship in 1928 when his partner was E. P. Drew, and again in 1929, 
with M. Ferkins; the National Junior Singles in 1929; the National 
Intermediate Singles in 1932, and was South Island senior champion 
in 1930 and 1931. 

The Timaru Squash Racquets Club, founded in 1933, opened with 
one court on land bought from the Timaru Tennis Club, and was the 
first properly constituted squash club in New Zealand. The club 

* Mrs Waldie has died since this was written, 
t This club went out of existence in 1938. 
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now has two courts and has produced the following New Zealand 
champions: Dr W. R. Fea, W. E. Renton, M. J. Souter, P. R. Vesty 
and D. G. Green. 

Ice skating has become increasingly popular in recent times, 
though both skating and tobogganing were among the winter sports 
of the early days at Burkes Pass, and drew people from far and near. 
The Tekapo rink was officially opened to the public in 1936 and was 
followed by smaller rinks —Taiko (now out of action), Opawa, 
Timaru Indoor (the first of its kind in New Zealand but now out of 
action), and then Fairlie. The Mt Harper Club, which took its name 
from the Mt Hatper rink, was abandoned after some years, but the 
club proposes to establish its own rink at Gleniti. A number of 
people living in the high country have made small rinks near their 
homesteads. The New Zealand championships were held at Lake 
Tekapo in 1956. 

Although skis obtained from the Shackleton expedition after its 
return from the Antarctic were used at Mt Cook by Alex and Peter 
Graham and other guides, the sport was not organised there until 
1920-21, when the Mt Cook Company took over the Hermitage from 
the Government. Swiss skis were imported and Norwegian guides 
acted as instructors. The Hermitage remained open during the winter 
months and until 1946 the Mt Cook region was the principal centre 
for ski-ing in New Zealand. On his return from England in 1934, 
Harold Elworthy gave the sport a boost, as he had become expert 
from experience in Switzerland. Two huts were built by the Tasman 
Ski Club on Fox’s Peak, behind Clayton, an area now popular during 
the season. Ski tows were installed at Mt Cook and Fox’s Peak 
in 1950. 

Although the Timaru Bowling Club was not formed until 1886 
and laid down greens on an Elizabeth Street property, the game was 
played before that on a private green at John Mee’s home in Le Cren 
Street. In recent times women have taken up this game with as much 
enthusiasm as men. No town of any size is without its bowling green 
today and in Timaru itself there are at least half a dozen to cater for 
the increasing number of players. 

Competitive swimming began in Timaru after the opening of the 
Century Commemorative Baths, inspired by W. B. Howell, chairman 
of the South Canterbury Education Board. The South Canterbury 
Swimming Centre was formed soon afterwards and has conducted 
four national championship meetings. The Timaru Boys’ High School 
produced a New Zealand champion in D. P. Lindsay. 

Dog trials are a sport of great interest to everyone interested in 
the working of sheep and dogs, and South Canterbury was responsible 
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for the first two collie dog clubs to be formed in New Zealand, 
Waitaki and Mackenzie. The programme of the Waitaki club’s jubilee 
trials in 1935 contains a foreword which indicates its early origin, 
for it states: 4 The first trial the writer has heard of took place in 
1868 at what was then known as Gibson’s run — now Waitangi and 
Te Aka — behind the present Waitangi homestead. . . . The first dog 
trial on the Waitaki of which there is any record took place at 
Duntroon on 1 October 1878.’ * The Waitaki Collie Dog Club was 
formed at a meeting at Molloy’s Hotel, Kurow, on 13 March 1885, 
and it was decided to hold a trial on 13 March the following year, 
when a special train was run from Oamaru. There were two classes: 
Heading, won by D. Beaton’s Scott from fifteen entries; and hunt- 
away, won by William McFarlane’s Spot. Trials have been held 
regularly at Hakataramea since that date. At earlier trials one or 
two competitors worked their dogs in Gaelic, and one Maori com¬ 
petitor from the North Island worked his entirely by whistle. 

The Mackenzie club was formed in 1890 and the first trials were 
held at Burkes Pass in April 1891. The winner of the huntaway, 
head, bring back and yard was A. S. Smith’s Scamp; and of the head, 
bring back and yard, D. Bain’s Rob. Trials are still held at Burkes 
Pass, and there are also clubs at Geraldine, Waimate, Hilton-Gapes 
Valley, and Mt Nessing which has taken the place of the former 
Albury club. Young Farmers’ Clubs throughout the district also run 
successful trials for young competitors. New Zealand dog trial 
championships were not instituted until 1936. 

South Canterbury offers a great variety of game for the sports¬ 
man, ranging from duck, with some geese and swan, on rivers, lakes 
and lagoons, to deer, thar and chamois in the alpine country. The 
New Zealand Deerstalkers’ Association is keen to assist any sports¬ 
man, and has built a hut, known as Thar Lodge, which was opened on 
12 January 1957, on the eastern slopes of the Sealy Range for the 
use of members and friends. 

Sport, like fashion, changes with the times. Hockey has suffered 
from the increasing popularity of basketball, which is now one of the 
most popular games at schools for girls. Pigeon shooting, which was 
encouraged by a sporting publican at Saltwater Creek as long ago as 
1865, led to the formation of a club. This is still in existence and 
holds its clay bird shoots at Washdyke. Coursing clubs existed from 
1878 until they were forced out of existence when bookmakers were 
banned. In its heyday the greyhounds of the coursing clubs were 
as heavily backed as horses. 

* Unfortunately the writer is anonymous. 
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Marching girls from Timaru are champions of the most recent 
sport. The Balmoral team won both the New Zealand and South 
Island championships and gave a demonstration of marching at 
Dunedin before Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh during the Royal visit of 1953-54.* 


* Queen Elizabeth II was the first reigning monarch to visit South Canterbury. 
Her Majesty and the Duke of Edinburgh were entertained at an official lunch 
in Timaru on 25 January 1954. 
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Appendix I 

The Runs 


The following information is taken from a manuscript book and other 
documents in which are recorded details of runs outside the original Canterbury 
Block. A manuscript document was started by Colonel James Campbell in 
1852 and continued by William Guise Brittan when he replaced Campbell as 
Commissioner. The numbers are those given to the runs after Brittan established 
some order in the payment of fees and the issue of fresh licences, when he 
altered the numbers of some of the runs from those first given by Campbell. 

Brittan reinstated men who had stocked their runs, some of them in 1851- 
52-53, but reallocated the unstocked runs, and it was not until he took over that 
any order is certain in the occupation of the South Canterbury runs. 

This list takes in all the coastal region between the Rangitata and the 
Waitaki, and the names of geographical features remain as they appear in the 
records which are held by the Lands and Survey Department in Christchurch. 

Because they are too involved, the descriptions of boundaries have not been 
given exactly as they appear in the record books. 

No. 1 William Barnard Rhodes, 54,000 acres. Bounded on the north by the 
river Nawai to a point about 6 miles from its junction with the Opihi, on the 
east by the run of Mr G. Rhodes and Mr James King, on the west by the 
westernmost branch of the Nawai. Licence fee paid on 7 Oct. 1854, £16 13s 4d. 
Stock assessment on 14 Dec. 1854, 2 cattle at 6d each, Is; 3,400 sheep at Id 
each, £14 3s 4d. 

No. 2 Robert Heaton Rhodes, of Rhodes Bay, 54,000 acres. Bounded on the 
north by the rivers Opihi and Opua, on the east by the boundary line of 
Mr G. Rhodes’s run (No. 3), on the south by the Nawai and the boundary line 
of Mr W. B. Rhodes’s run (No. 1), and on the west by a line from the Opua 
to the Nawai 24 miles from the sea at the end of the ninety-mile beach. [Same 
stock as No. 1 run and same amounts paid.] 

No. 3 George Rhodes, of Timaru, 54,000 acres. Bounded on the north by the 
river Opihi, from its mouth to a point 8£ miles from the sea, on the east by the 
sea and the Government reserve at Timaru, on the south by the gully and on the 
west by a line drawn from the Pareora to the Opihi 7 miles distant from the 
coast at the end of the ninety mile beach. Licence fee £16 13s 4d. On 14 Dec. 
1854 63 cattle at 6d each, £1 11s 6d, and 3,400 sheep at a Id each. By 1856 
cattle increased to 72 and sheep to 4,500. [These three runs made up the Levels 
which was stocked and occupied by 1851.] 

No. 7 Alfred Hornbrook, 30,000 acres. Bounded on the north by the river 
Orangitairi, on the east by the native reserve at Arowenua Bush, on the south 
by the river Opihi and on the west by a line drawn from the Opihi to the 
Orangitairi distant about 131 miles from the sea. Licence fee paid 9 Oct. 1854. 
Stock assessment on 1 Dec. 1854, 1 head of cattle and 2,000 sheep. [There was 
still one cow or bullock two years later.] 

No. 10 David Innes, of Timaru, 34,500 acres. Bounded on the north by the 
river Pareora, on the east by the sea coast, on the south by the river Otaio and 
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on the west by a line from the Otaio to the Pareora about 12 miles from the sea. 
Stock on run 2 Jan. 1855, 33 cattle and 1,800 sheep. [This was Campbell’s 
No. 9 run.] 

No. 11 William Harris Harris, of Flaxbourne, 22,500 acres. Bounded on the 
north by the river Stafford or Waihou, on the east by the sea to the stream next 
south, on the south by the aforesaid stream and a line running S. 55 degrees W. 
and on the west by a line parallel to and 124 miles from the sea coast. Licence 
fee paid 16 Oct. 1854. 2 Jan. 1855, 1,000 sheep. 

No. 13 Francis Jollie, of Nelson, 27,300 acres. Bounded on the north by the 
river Rangitata, on the east by the line from the Rangitata to the Orari, parallel 
to and about 18 miles from the sea, on the south by the Orari and on the west 
by the base of the mountains supposed to be 26 miles from the sea. Licence fee 
paid on 6 Oct. 1854. Stocked 2 Jan 1855 with 1,382 sheep. 

No. 16 Alphonso Clifford, of Wellington, 34,500 acres. Bounded on the north 
by run (No. 11) granted to Mr W. H. Harris, on the east by the sea coast, on 
the south by the river Waitangi, and on the west by the run (No. 22) granted 
to Mr S. Stephens. Licence fee paid 7 Oct. 1855. 

No. 17 Richard James Strachan Harman, of Ch.Ch., 28,500 acres. Bounded on 
the north by the Rangitata, on the east by a line from the river O’Kari [Orari] 
to the Rangitata about 91 miles from the sea, on the south by the river O’Kari 
and on the west by the boundary line of Mr Jollie’s run, about 18 miles from 
the sea. Licence fee paid on 3 Oct. 1854. [This licence was surrendered by 
Harman in 1855 and it went to W. K. Macdonald because the run was 
unstocked.] 

No. 18 Alfred Cox, of Sydney, 20,000 acres. Near Talbot Forest. Bounded 
on the north by the Orari, on the east by a line from the Orari to the Hare or 
Orangitairi, about 9 miles from the sea, on the south by the Hare, and on the 
west by a line parallel to and about 54 miles from the eastern boundary line 
(exclusive of the township reserve of 640 acres). Licence fee paid 2 Oct. 1854. 
Stocked with 90 cattle on 2 Jan. 1855. 

No. 20 A. R. Macdonald, of Christchurch, 20,353 acres. Bounded on the north 
by the Rangitata river, on the east by the sea coast, on the south by the Orari 
river and extending westerly between rivers Rangitata and Orari. Licence fee 
paid on 7 Oct. 1854 and stocked by Dec. with 12 head of cattle and 1,000 sheep. 

No. 21 John Parkin Taylor, of Nelson, 20,000 acres. Bounded on the north by 
the river Waihou, on the east by the run 23 granted to Mr Bayly Pyke, on the 
south by the river Waitangi and westerly between the rivers Waihou and 
Waitangi. Licence fee paid on 6 Oct. 1854, and stocked by 2 Jan. 1855 with 
995 sheep. 

No. 22 Samuel Stephens, of Nelson, 22,500 acres. Bounded on the north by the 
river Waihou and the run granted to Mr W. H. Harris (No. 11), on the east 
by the run granted to Alphonso Clifford (No. 16), on the south by the river 
Waitangi about 6 miles and westerly between the rivers Waihou and Waitangi. 
Licence fee paid on 7 Oct. 1854 and stocked with 970 sheep by Jan. 1855. 

No. 23 Bayly Pyke, of Nelson, 20,000 acres. Bounded on the north by the river 
Waihou, on the east by the run (No. 24) granted to S. H. Pyke, on the south 
by the river Waitangi, and westerly between the rivers Waitangi and Waihou. 
Licence fee paid on 6 Oct. 1854. Stocked by Jan. 1855 with 1,000 sheep. 
[Run 21 was licensed to Taylor, who evidently signed for Pyke.] 
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No. 24 Samuel Hollis Pyke, of Nelson, 22,500 acres. Bounded on the north by 
the river Waihou, on the east by the run (No. 22) granted to S. Stephens, on 
the south by the river Waitangi and westerly between the rivers Waihou and 
Waitangi. Licence paid on 6 Oct. 1854 and stocked with 3 cattle and 1,114 
sheep on 2 Jan. 1855. 

No. 25 James King, of Purau, 25,000 acres. Bounded on the north by a gully, 
the southern boundary of run No. 3 (Mr G. Rhodes), on the east by the sea 
coast to the Pareora, on the south by the Pareora, and on the west by a line 
about 91 miles from the sea. Licence fee paid 7 Oct. 1854. Stocked by Dec. 
with 2 cattle and 2,500 sheep. [This was the area which had been removed from 
the Levels block by Campbell.] 

No. 27 Richard Westenra, of Christchurch, 15,000 acres. Bounded on the north 
by the Hare about 3 miles, on the east by the western boundary line, from river 
to river, of the first run in the name of R. Westenra, on the south by the Opihi 
3 miles, the western boundary being parallel with the eastern one. Licence paid 
3 Oct. 1854. Stocked with 500 sheep by Dec. 1854. 

No. 28 Richard Westenra, of Christchurch, 15,000 acres. Bounded on the north 
by the Hare 3 miles, on the east by the boundary line of Hornbrook’s run, on 
the south by the Opihi about 3 miles, and the western boundary line from river 
to river parallel to the eastern boundary. Licence fee paid 2 Oct. 1854 and 
stocked with 500 sheep by Dec. 

No. 29 Michael John Burke, of Halswell station, 34,500 acres. Bounded on 
the north by the Opihi about 17 miles, on the south by the Opua to its source, 
and on the west by a line from the Opihi to the north-western source of the 
Nawai. Licence paid on 5 Oct. 1854 and stocked with 2 cattle and 2,000 sheep 
by 29 Nov. 

No. 30 William Hornbrook, of Mount Pleasant, 22,500 acres. Bounded on the 
north by the river Orangitairi, on the east by the run (No. 27) granted to 
Richard Westenra, on the south by the river Opihi and westerly between the 
rivers Orangitairi and Opihi. Licence fee paid on 16 Oct. 1854 and stocked 
with 1,000 sheep by Dec. 

No. 31 Alfred Cox, of Sydney. Bounded on the north by the Orari, on the east 
by the western boundary line of run No. 18 about 15 miles from the sea, on the 
south by the Hare or Orangitairi, on the west by the base of the mountains 
supposed to be 21 miles from the sea. Licence paid on 2 Oct. 1854 and stocked 
with 826 sheep by Jan. 1855. [Cox attached a small rough map to a later 
application, estimating the area to be 12,000 to 14,000 acres.] 

No. 32 William Kenneth Macdonald, 20,334 acres. Bounded on the north by 
the Rangitata river, on the east by the run (No. 20) granted to A. R. Macdonald, 
on the south by the river Orari and westerly extending between the rivers 
Rangitata and Orari. Licence paid on 7 Oct. 1854. Stocked by 1 Dec. with 
13 head of cattle and 1,000 sheep. 

No. 33 Angus Macdonald, 20,333 acres. Bounded on the north by the Rangitata 
river, on the east by run (No. 32) granted to W. K. Macdonald, on the south by 
the river Orari and on the west by the run (No. 17) granted to R. J. S. Harman. 
Licence fee paid 7 Oct. 1854. Stocked 1 Dec. with 12 cattle and 1,000 sheep. 

No. 35 Jeanie Collier, 28,500 acres. Bounded on the north by the Otaio river, 
on the east by the sea coast, on the south by the river Makakini, and westerly 
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between the rivers Otaio and Makakini to the extent of 28,500 acres. Licence 
fee paid 3 Feb. 1855. 

No. 36 Jeanie Collier, 28,500 acres. Bounded on the north by the Makakini 
river, on the east by the sea coast, on the south by the river Hook and westerly 
between the rivers Makakini and Hook. Licence fee paid 2 Feb. 1855. [Licence 
later transferred to her three nephews, Leslie, James and Andrew Thomson.] 

No. 39 Studholme Bros, 35,000 acres. Bounded on the north by a line 5 miles 
north of and parallel to the river Waiho, on the east by the eastern base of the 
hills about 6 to 8 miles from the sea, on the south by the Waiho, and on the west 
by a line parallel to and 10 miles from the sea. Licence fee paid on 22 Feb. 1855. 

No. 43 George Duppa, of Nelson, 26,000 acres. Bounded on the north by the 
Orari, on the south by the Umukaha and the Hae Hae te Moana, on the west by 
a line about 9 miles from and parallel to the sea beach, the same being the 
eastern boundary of No. 18, A. Cox, save and except the freehold land of 
Messrs Studholme and Innes and others, containing 26,000 acres. Licence paid 
on 3 April 1855. Stocked with 190 cattle by 10 March 1856. 

No. 48 William Harris Harris, of Flaxbourne, 25,000 acres. Bounded on the 
north by the north branch of the Pareora river, on the east by run 10 held by 
David Innes, on the south by the Otaio and on the west by the mountain ranges. 
Dated 1 Aug. 1855. No licence fee paid. [This man appears as William Hyde 
Harris and William Harris Harris on official documents.] 

No. 49 The Rev. J. Raven and T. K. Adams, 40,000 acres. Beginning at a point 
near the junction of the Opuha and the Opihi, following westerly along the 
southern sides of the said rivers a distance of about 9 miles, thence in a line 
bearing S. 74 W. Mag. a distance of about 6| miles to a small stream running 
into the Tengawai river, following southerly along the eastern side of the said 
stream to its junction with the Tengawai, thence easterly along the northern 
bank of the Tengawai a distance of about 11 miles and thence in a line to the 
starting point, [This was an amended boundary; the original described on the 
east was that of Rhodes’s run.] 

No. 52 John Barton Arundel Acland, 57,000 acres. Bounded on the north by 
the snowy mountains, on the east by the base of Mt Peel and the mountains 
extending therefrom in a northly direction and the Rangitata (opposite part of 
the run applied for by C. G. Tripp so as to include the country north of Mt Peel 
and west of the Rangitata where there is bush), on the south by the runs of 
Messrs Jollie and Cox, and on the west by the snowy mountains. Licence fee 
paid 29 March 1856. 

No. 53 Charles George Tripp, 53,000. [This was on the north bank of the 
Rangitata and bounded on the north by the south branch of the Ashburton river. 
In his original application Tripp had this area bounded on the south by Peel 
Forest and on the west by mountains running north from Mt Peel. Thomas Cass 
amended the boundaries after survey and put it out of the South Canterbury 
area.] Licence fee paid 29 March 1856. 

No. 54 Studholme Bros, 10,000 acres [reduced by survey to 8,500]. Bounded on 
the north by the river Hook, on the south by the river Waihao, on the west by 
run No. 39 held by Studholme Bros, and on the east by a line parallel to the 
western boundary to contain the above quantity. Licence fee paid 1 April 1856. 

No. 55 Herbert Meyer, 25,000 acres. Bounded on the north by the Tukatu and 
Hakataramea rivers, on the east by Dashwood’s run, on the south by the 
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Waitangi river and westward to the extent of 25,000 acres. Licence fee paid 
1 Sept. 1855. 

No. 56 Edwin Charles Dashwood, 25,000 acres. Bounded on the north by the 
Tukatu, on the east by the western boundary of Gibson’s run, on the south by 
the Waitangi river, and westward to the extent of 25,000 acres. Licence fee 
paid 1 Sept. 1855. [On 19 Aug. 1861 Dashwood transferred the licence to 
W. Collins who, on the same day, transferred it to Herbert Meyer.] 

No. 57 25,000 acres, licensed to James Knight Bruce on 1 Sept. 1855 but 

Herbert Meyer signed an amended licence. Bounded on the north by the 
Hakataramea river, on the east by Meyer’s run, on the south by the Waitangi 
river and westward to the extent of 25,000 acres. [This gave Herbert Meyer 
control of the three blocks.] 

No. 58 George Brayshaw, 23,000 acres. Bounded on the north by a shingle bed 
supposed to be the Hook river, on the east by the sea coast, on the south by 
the creek bridged by Studholme Bros and taken by them to be the northern 
boundary of their run, No. 39, and westward to the extent of 23,000 acres. 
[This is dated 31 March 1856.] 

No. 43 [This is obviously a duplication of numbers.] Edmund Gibson, 22,500 
acres. Bounded on the north by the run applied for by Mr H. Meyer, on the east 
by the run (No. 21) granted to Mr J. P. Taylor, and on the south by the River 
Waitangi and westerly to the extent of 22,500 acres. Gazetted 7 Nov. 1854. 
[This is interesting in that it is the first application for land along the inland 
Waitaki area. Gibson later took up more land and by 3 Sept. 1857 he had run 
208, known as Waitangi, the eastern boundary of which was Coal Creek and its 
western boundary twelve miles westward from that line. Gibson built himself 
a cob house and outbuildings inland from the north bank of the river. The 
property is owned by the Sutton family today and is still known as Waitangi, 
though it incorporates part of a smaller run formerly known as Buscot.] 

A great deal of confusion has been caused by the fact that some runs were 
held under New Zealand regulations, as were the first few runs taken up in 
South Canterbury, and others under the Canterbury regulations, each of them 
being given separate numbers, though some were duplicated in the two sets of 
regulations. Through the years, principally in 1856 and again in 1861, runs 
changed from one to the other of the regulations and were given new numbers 
when they did so. Finally all the runs came under the Canterbury Land 
Regulations and were completely renumbered. 


PASTURAGE LICENCES GAZETTED ON 1 MAY, 1864 

On 1 May 1864, the first list of runs in Canterbury was published officially. 
By that time great changes had taken place, as this list indicates. Some of the 
earliest of the runs, those from No. 1 to No. 59, were still held under the New 
Zealand Land Regulations; others had been given new numbers under the 
Canterbury Land Regulations. 

New Zealand Regulations, with one 
exception all occupied before 1854. 


No. 

Acreage 

Licensee and Locality 

1 

54,000 

Rhodes, W. B. Timaru dist 

2 

54,000 

Rhodes, R. H. Timaru dist 

3 

47,600 

Rhodes, G. Timaru dist 

11 

20,000 

Harris, W. H. Timaru dist, River Waiho 

16 

34,500 

Clifford, A. Waitangi dist 
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No. Acreage Licensee and Locality 

22 22,500 Stephens, S. Timaru dist, on River Waiho 

23 15,000 Cox, A. Between River Hare and Opihi 

30 22,500 Hornbrook, W. Between River Hare and Opihi 

31 11,000 Cox, A. Talbot Forest, River Orari 

39 33,000 Studholme Bros Timaru dist, River Waiho 

48 25,000 Harris, W. H. Timaru dist, Pareora 

52 54,000 Acland, J. B. A. River Rangitata, Mt Peel 

59 20,000 Knight, H. A. Timaru dist, River Otaio 

Canterbury Land Regulations 

No. Acreage Licensee , Date of Original Licence, and Locality 

25 25,000 Thomson Bros May 1856 Rivers Mikikiki and Hook 

31 25,000 Poingdestre, H. July 1856 South of the Otaio 

45 20,000 Watson and Browne July 1856 McKenzie Country 

68 10,000 Watson and Browne Dec. 1856 Lake Pukaki 

69 25,000 Studholme Bros Jan. 1857 Hunter’s Hills, forks of the Waiho 

157 and 157a 5,000 and 15,000 Purnell, T. A. March 1857 Upper forks 

of River Opihi 

158 19,300 Lockhart, G. D. Feb. 1857 Hekateramea, Waitangi 

160 40,000 Thomson Bros March 1857 Back of Hunter’s Hill, adjoining 

25 

161 6,400 Erskine, H. H. March 1857 River Waihao, Timaru dist 

163 20,000 Lockhart, G. D. March 1857 River Waihao, Timaru dist 

164 25,000 Matson, G. March 1857 Gorge of the Pareora dist 

171 10,000 Watson and Browne April 1857 Lake Pukaki, Waitangi dist 

172 15,000 Hay, E. April 1857 Lake Tekapo, Waitangi dist 

173 10,000 Hay, J. April 1857 Lake Tekapo, Waitangi dist 

179 20,000 Fraser, H. April 1857 East of Lake Pukaki, Waitangi 

180 10,000 Fraser, S. April 1857 East of Lake Pukaki, nth of Waitangi 

184 25,000 Mathias and Ensor May 1857 McKenzie Pass 

185 20,000 Paterson, A. April 1857 Waitangi dist, north of run 45 

186 15,000 Clowes, T. A. May 1857 Waitangi dist, between 1st and 2nd 

branches 

187 5,000 Clowes, T. A. May 1857 Waitangi dist, north of 186 

197 and 197a 85,000 Lockhart, G. D. Oct. 1858 Waitangi dist, Heka¬ 

teramea 

204 and 406 16,000 Studholme Bros July 1857 and Aug. 1855 Timaru 

dist, between Waimate and the sea 
208 30,000 Gibson, E. Sept. 1857 Waitangi, Coal Creek 

213 15,000 Erskine, H. H. Sept. 1857 Waitangi, Hekateramea branch 

214 5,000 Butler, S. Oct. 1857 Upper forks of Rangitata 

221 5,000 Burke, M. J. April 1857 Lake Ohou 

223 25,000 Sheath, J. B. Nov. 1857 Gorge of Pareora and McKenzie Pass 

224 10,000 Clowes, T. A. Oct. 1857 Waitangi, north of and adjoining 

run 187 

225 20,000 Teschemaker Bros Nov. 1857 Tekapo stream, Waitangi 

229 5,000 Hay, E. Dec. 1857 Tekapo stream, McKenzie Country 

233 15,000 Dunnage, C. and R. Jan. 1858 McKenzie Country 

236 20,000 Fraser, H. Jan. 1858 Tekapo stream, Waitangi 

237 30,000 Gould, G. Feb. 1858 Waitangi, north of Teschemaker’s run 

238 5,000 Macdonald Bros Feb. 1858 Island in the Rangitata 

240 and 255 50,000 Walker, Clogstoun and Walker Feb. 1858 and May 1858 

Timaru dist, adjoining No. 30, N.Z. regulations 
242 10,000 Butler, S. March 1858 Upper valley of Rangitata 

244 5,000 Hay, J. April 1858 Waitangi, Tekapo stream 

250 35,000 Aikman and Wilson Aug. 1858 Lake Tekapo, McKenzie 

Country 

251 40,000 Hall, G. W. May 1858 Pukaki stream, McKenzie Country 
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252 

20,000 

253 

20,000 

254 

10,000 

261 

10,000 

265 

20,000 

265a 

15,000 

266 

10,000 

267 

9,000 

268 

20,000 

269 

20,000 

273 

10,000 

274 

10,000 

275 

30,000 

280 

6,000 

281 

20,000 

290 

8.000 

295 

10,000 

296 

30,000 

300 

5,000 

301 

60,000 

307 

10,000 

308 

20,000 

311 

20,000 

315 

15,000 

318 

8,500 

319 

13,000 

320 

10,000 

321 

20,000 

322 

22,000 

325 

10,000 

326 

15,000 

331 

30,000 

332 

10,000 

334 

5,000 

338 

10,000 

340 

10,000 

341, 

342 and 

348 

5,000 

353 

10,000 

357 

22,000 

358 

6,000 

360 

22,000 

365 

5,000 

367 

5,000 

369 

13,000 

370 

8,500 

374 

10,000 

375 

5,000 

376 

5,000 

378 and 379 

380 

15,000 


Gould, G. May 1858 Tekapo stream, McKenzie Country 
Beswick, J. May 1858 Lake Tekapo, McKenzie Country 
Brown and Maude May 1858 Burke’s Pass, Opihi 
Luxmore, P. B. May 1858 Waitangi, junction of Pukaki 
Lockhart, G. D. June 1858 Waitangi, Hekateremea and 

Tekapo 

Lockhart, G. D. May 1859 Waitangi, Hekateremea and 

Tekapo 

Dark, E. June 1858 Lake Pukaki, north of No. 68 

Dark, E. June 1858 Pukaki, west of and east of Irishman’s 

Creek 

Acland, J. B. A. Aug. 1858 South of the Rangitata 

Hall, G. W. Aug. 1858 McKenzie Country 

Hall, T. W. Sept. 1858 Lake Tekapo, McKenzie Country 

Hall, T. W. Sept. 1858 East of stream running into Pukaki 

Hall, T. W. Sept. 1858 West of Lake Tekapo, McKenzie C. 

Cox, A. Nov. 1858 Geraldine reserve 

Acland, J. B. A. Nov. 1858 Rangitata country 

Hall, J. Jan. 1859 McKenzie Plains 

Luxmore, P. B. Mar. 1859 McKenzie Plains 

Ford Bros May 1859 McKenzie Plains 

Fraser, H. May 1859 Lake Ohou 

Ford, Fisher and Ford May 1859 McKenzie Plains 

Hodgkinson, G. May 1859 Lake Ohou 

Acland, J. B. A. June 1869 Mt Peel 

Gibson, E. July 1859 McKenzie Plains 

Hodgkinson, G. Sept. 1859 Lake Ohou 

Sheath, J. B. Sept. 1859 Near Burke’s Pass 

Fraser, H. Oct. 1859 Lake Pukaki 

Gould, G. Nov. 1859 East of Lake Tekapo 

Pike, B. Nov. 1859 Waitaki dist, formerly 23, N.Z. regs 

Pike, S. H. Nov. 1859 Waitaki dist, formerly 23, N.Z. regs 

Hall, T. W. Dec. 1859 Lake Pukaki 

Fraser, J. Dec. 1859 East of Pukaki 

Walker, Clogstoun and Walker Jan. 1860 Adjoining Mr 
Acland’s runs 

Brown and Maude, E. Jan. 1860 Adjoining Mr Acland’s runs 
Lockhart, G. D. Feb. 1860 Coal Creek, Waitaki 
Butler and King Feb. 1860 Upper Rangitata 
Acland, J. B. A. Feb. 1860 Upper Rangitata 
343 15,000 Acland, J. B. A. May 1860 South-west of Mt 

Peel range 

Butler, S. Mar. 1860 Forks of the Rangitata 

Butler, S. April 1860 South bank of the Rangitata 

Brown and Maude June 1860 McKenzie Country 

Brown and Maude June 1860 McKenzie Country 

Gibson, E. June 1860 Half a mile north of the river Waitangi 

Acland, J. B. A. May 1860 Forest Creek, upper Rangitata 

Butler, S. May 1860 Upper Rangitata 

Acland, J. B. A. Feb. 1861 Between the branches of the 

Orari 

Walker, Clogstoun and Walker Feb. 1861 Adjoining 331 
Acland, J. B. A. May 1860 Upper Rangitata 

Acland, J. B. A. May 1860 Upper Rangitata 

Butler, S. May 1860 Upper Rangitata 
5,000 and 5,000 Hall, T. W. Jan. 1860 Upper Pukaki Valley 
Brown and Maude June 1860 East of Lake Tekapo 
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381 15,000 Taylor and Caton June 1860 East of Lake Tekapo 

383 10,000 Wilkin, R. July 1860 Opuka, Timaru 

384 10,000 Caton, J. H. July 1860 Rangitata 

387 5,000 Butler, S. Sept. 1860 Islands in upper Rangitata 

395, 396 and 397 5,000, 6,300 and 5,000 Stace, J. Feb. 1861 Upper 

Rangitata 

402 5,000 Butler, S. Mar. 1861 Upper Rangitata 

410 6,000 Acland, J. B. A. May 1861 Mt Peel, south Rangitata 

411 26,700 Jollie, F. Oct. 1854 Peel Forest, south Rangitata 

412 20,000 Meyer, H. Oct. 1854 North bank, Waitangi 

413 30,000 Hornbrook, A. Oct. 1854 Arowhenua 

416 40,000 Percival and Simms Aug. 1855 Opihi and Opuha 

424 14,000 King, J. Oct. 1854 South of Timaru 

440 20,200 Macdonald, W. K. Oct. 1854 South Rangitata 

441 6,600 Lockhart, G. D. May 1862 Hekateramea 

449 28,100 Thomson Bros Feb. 1855 Otaio to River Hook 

450 28,200 Thomson Bros Feb. 1855 Otaio to River Hook 

452 12,333 Macdonald, A. Oct. 1854 On south of Rangitata 

457 16,000 Cox, A. Feb. 1855 Between Orari and Umukaha 

462 5,000 Dark Bros Feb 1863 Near Lake Pukaki 

470 20,000 Macdonald, A. R. Oct. 1854 Between Rangitata and Orari 

477 10,000 McLean, J. June 1863 Lake Ohou 

479 5,000 Hodgkinson, G. July 1863 Lake Ohou 

480 5,000 Hodgkinson, G. July 1863 Lake Ohou 

481 8,000 Ostler, W. H. July 1863 Lake Tekapo 

486, 487 and 488 25,000, 25,000 and 25,000 Meyer, H. Sept. 1855 Between 

Waitaki and Hekateremea 

489 22,000 Studholme Bros Mar. 1856 Between River Hook and run 39 

N.Z. regs 

490 34,000 Innes, D. Oct. 1854 Between Pareora and Otaio 

493 34,500 Purnell Bros Oct. 1854 Opihi and Opuha 

495 15,000 Cox, A. Oct. 1854 Between River Hare and Opihi 
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The first electoral roll for South Canterbury appeared in the Provincial 
Gazette of 1857. Before that any elector who chose to register appeared on the 
Christchurch Country roll. The electoral boundary for what was originally known 
as the ‘Timaru Electoral District’ extended from the southernmost branch of 
the Ashburton River to the Waitangi [Waitaki] River. The earliest northern 
boundary of what was originally known as the Southern Pastoral District was 
the Rakaia River. 

Several electors who did not live in the district were entitled to vote because 
they held property there. The spelling of the names conforms with that on 
the rolls. 

Name , Place of Residence , Occupation , and Conditions 
John Barton Arundel Acland, Mt Peel station, stock owner, freehold 
Alfred Charles Barker, Christchurch, med. practitioner, freehold 
George Brayshaw, River Hook, stock owner, freehold 
Michael John Burke, Halswell station, barrister at law, freehold 
Rowland Campion, Timaru, stock owner, freehold 
William Congreve, Christchurch, inspector of sheep, leasehold 
Isaac Thomas Cookson, Green Hammerton, merchant, freehold 
Charles Percy Cox, Long Beach station, stock owner, householder 
Henry Dumoulin, Rokapuka, stock owner, freehold 
William Dumoulin, Rokapuka, stock owner, freehold 
John Evans, Timaru, labourer, householder 

Philip Lloyd Francis, near Timaru, sheep farmer, leasehold and householder 

Edmund Gibson, Waitangi, sheep farmer, leasehold 

Ernest Gray, Coldstream station, stock owner, leasehold 

John Guilford, Papanui Road, farmer, freehold 

George Hulcup, Timaru, labourer, householder 

William Harris, Pariora, stock owner, leasehold 

Charles Church Haslewood, Coringa, stock owner, freehold 

John Hay hurst, Ashburton, sheep farmer, householder 

Samuel Hewlings, Geraldine, surveyor, householder 

David Innes, Pariora, runholder, leasehold 

John King, Timaru, stock owner, freehold 

James King, Timaru, stock owner, freehold 

Allen Ranald Macdonald, Matatiki, stock owner, freehold 

Angus Macdonald, Ivanhoe station, stock owner, freehold 

William Kenneth Macdonald, Ivanhoe station, stock owner, householder and 
leasehold 

Thomas Marsh, near Timaru, sawyer, freehold 

George Matson, Markiki, stock owner, householder 

Allan McLean, Lagmhor, stock owner, freehold 

John McLean, Lagmhor, stock owner, freehold 

Robertson McLean, Lagmhor, stock owner, freehold 

Herbert Meyer, Waitangi, sheep owner, leasehold 

Benjamin Michael Moorhouse, Rangitata, stock owner, freehold 

Edward Bartholomew O’Flanagan, Fendall town, farmer, freehold 

Spencer A. Percival, Hursley, sheep owner, householder 
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Bailey Pike, Waitangi, stock farmer, householder 

Samuel H. Pike, Waitangi, stock farmer, householder 

Henry Poingdestre, near Timaru, runholder, leasehold 

Thomas Henry Potts, Rakaia district, stock owner, householder 

Charles Reed, Christchurch, gentleman, leasehold 

George Rhodes, Timaru, sheep farmer, freehold 

Robert Heaton Rhodes, Purau, farmer, freehold 

William Barnard Rhodes, Wellington, merchant, freehold 

James Dowling Rogers, River Hinds, stock owner, leasehold and householder 

George Gawler Russell, River Hinds, sheep farmer, householder 

William R. Scott, Coldstream station, stock owner, householder 

Francis W. Stubbs, Pariora, general farm servant, freehold 

John Studholme, Waimati, stock owner, leasehold 

Michael Studholme, Waimati, stock owner, leasehold 

Paul Studholme, Waimati, stock owner, leasehold 

Leslie Thompson, Timaru, stock owner, leasehold and householder 

Charles George Tripp, Mt Peel, stock owner, freehold 

Robert Waitt, Casterton, merchant, freehold 

John Cracroft Wilson, Cashmere, gentleman, leasehold 

Samuel Williams, Timaru, storekeeper, householder 

Charles William Wyatt, Great North Road, solicitor, leasehold 

Electoral roll, April 1861. Persons claiming 
to have their names placed on the roll: 

Name, Place of Residence , Qualification , Situation 
Bowles, John: Timaru; freehold, part of rural section No. 13 
Brodie, James: Matatiki; freehold, 100 acres, Waimate Bush 
Brown, Archibald: Orari; freehold, near Mr Neal’s, on Temuka River 
Buchanan, George: Timaru; freehold, Timaru section No. 17 
Butler, Samuel: Mesopotamia; freehold, forks of Rangitata River 
Butterworth, William: Opawa River; freehold, Opawa River, Tenaway valley 
Cain, Henry: Timaru; freehold, suburban allotment, Timaru 
Duff, John Edward: Timaru; leasehold, section north boundary, Timaru 
Dunnage, Robert: Burke’s Pass; household, house on run, Burke’s Pass 
Ellis, Joseph: New town, Timaru; freehold, section north boundary, Timaru 
Exley, Harpin: Timaru; leasehold, section fronting coast reserve 
Fleury, Edward: Timaru; leasehold, north boundary, Timaru town 
Gibson, John: Timaru; freehold, 2-acre section, Nos 9 and 10 
Gladstone, Henry John: Roborough Downs; household, house on run, east bank 
Pukaki lake 

Hamilton, William John W.: Christchurch; freehold, section No. 177, Timaru 
Harding, Thomas: Scarness station; freehold, section Timaru and leasehold runs 
River Ashburton 

Harrison, William: Timaru; freehold, north boundary, Timaru town 
Hayhurst, John: Temuka; household, run No. 326, Burke’s Pass 
Heney, John: Scotsburn; freehold, 20 acres, near Peel Forest 
Hornbrook, Alfred: Mt Pleasant; freehold, rural land near the Rangitiri 
Irvine, Adam: Scotsburn; freehold, 80 acres, near Peel Forest 
Irvine, John: Scotsburn; freehold, s-w. side of the River Winukaka, otherwise 
called the Temuka 

Maslin, Caleb: Timaru; leasehold, 1 acre land and dwelling house, Timaru 
Mason, Thomas George Weems: Wash Dyke; leasehold, 40 acres, north side of 
Wash Dyke 

McLean, Robertson: A shburt°n River; household, Lagmhor, Ashburton River 
Mellish, George Lilly: Lake Heron, Timaru district; leasehold, sheep run in 
limaru district, No. 175 

Meyer, Johann: Arowenua; freehold, 1 acre land and house, north boundary of 
Timaru J 

Neal, William: Temuka; freehold, 50-acre section, Temuka River 
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O’Flanagan, Edward B.: Christchurch; freehold, on River Eyre, Washington 
Paget, William: Timaru; freehold, i acre, north boundary, Tunaru 
Perriman, Thomas: Arowenua; freehold, house between Tumukaha and Opihi 
Rivers 

Reed, Robert: Timaru; freehold, north boundary, Timaru 
Reilly, John: Timaru; household, north boundary, Timaru 
Sanderson, Thomas: Mt Plenty; freehold, town section, Timaru 
Scarf, Robert: Ashburv; freehold, town section, Timaru .. . ,, . 

Shephard, James: Timaru; freehold, section 77, fronting Great North Road 
Simpson, John: Timaru; freehold, adjoining north boundary, limaru 
Stafford, Edward William: Auckland; freehold, 8 town sections, limaru 
Studholme, John: Selwyn; freehold, Waimatemate rural section 
Studholme, Michael: Waimate; freehold, 100 acres, Waimate Bush 
Thompson, Leslie CoRier: Otaio station; household, house on Otaio station 
Waldin, Henry: Timaru; household, section, north boundary, Timaru 
Walker, Sherbrook: Four Peak station; leasehold, run on Eyre known as Mt 
Four Peaks 

Weaver, Arthur: Timaru; household, north boundary, Timaru 


After some weeks objections were lodged and the registration officer 
made an investigation. These were disallowed on the Timaru list. 
Campion, Robert: Kokohu, near Timaru; not now a householder 
Congreve, Bart., Sir William: Rakaia; leasehold property sold 
Holland, Thomas George Dyson: Avonside; leasehold property sold 
Rayner, Thomas Ottery: Timaru; not now a householder in Timaru 
Stericker, Edward Glover: Ashburton; no such person 

Persons claiming to be placed on the electoral 
roll of the district of Timaru on 7 April 1862: 


Name , Place of Abode , Qualification , Site of Property 
Ackroyd, John Edward: Arowhenua; freehold, ± acre, Timaru 
Acton, Edward: Opawa River; freehold, run 223, Mackenzie Country 
Allen, Thomas: Rakaia River; householder, sheep station, Rakaia 
Ashman, George: Timaru; freehold, 15 acres, run 36 
Bambridge, Augustus: Timaru; freehold, 2 acres, Great South Road 
Bains, William: Timaru; household, sec. 8, north boundary, Timaru 
Batter bee, Jonathan: Wai-au-au; household, Harris and Innes run 
Bennit, William: Arowhenua; freehold, \ acre, Rhodes township 
Best, Arthur: Raukapuka; household, Wash Pen Creek 
Boggis, William: Arowhenua; freehold, 10 acres, near Arowhenua Bush 
Brittin, John Danns: Newbury; household, run 49, on Opihi 
Brown, Daniel: new ferry, Waitangi; household, 20 acres, on the Waitangi 
Bruce, Thomas: Lockhart’s Station, Hakataramea H.; i acre, Timaru town 
Butcher, Henry: Waimate Bush; freehold, 20 acres, Waimate Bush 
Buchanan, George: Willowbridge; freehold, 100 acres, Waimatemate 
Bureess James: Cabbage Tree Creek; household, house on run 233, Cabbage 
’ Tree Creek, Burke’s Pass 
Butler, Henry: Wash Dyke; freehold, 48 acres. Wash Dyke 
Carrington, Fred. James: Arowhenua; household, \ acre and house 
Champion, Richard: Waimate; freehold, 10 acres, Waimate Bush 
Chisholm, Robert Alex.: Timaru; household, house in Rhodes Town 
Connolly, Martin: Timaru; freehold, i acre, Timaru town 
Crosby, Henry: The Cave; household, house at Cave on run 2 
Cullmaune, Frederick: Timaru; freehold, 20 acres, near Timaru 
Dark, Cornelius: south Lake Pukaki; leasehold, Lake Pukaki, run 267 
Dark, Edward: south Lake Pukaki; household, Lake Pukaki, run 267, house 
Dean, John: Timaru; freehold, i acre, Timaru 
Dean, Joseph: Arowhenua; freehold, 10 acres. Pleasant Valley 
Doig, Robert: Raincliff; household, house on run 29 
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Donn, Robert: Arowhenua; freehold, rural section, Temuka 

Double, Robert: Tiruaru; freehold, ^ acre and house, Timaru 

Double, William: Timaru; freehold, 20 acres, Timaru 

Downs, John: Arowhenua; freehold, section near Dyson’s farm, Arowhenua 

Dunn, Thomas: The Stumps, Orari; household, Orari River and Timaru 

Dunnage, Charles John: run 322; household, run 322, near Timaru 

Durand, Henry: Timaru; leasehold, section 6 and house, Timaru 

Dyson, George: Arowhenua; leasehold, two sections, Arowhenua 

Erskin, Hugh^Henry: Rocky Pt, Hakataramea; leasehold, Hakataramea, run No. 

Evans, John: Lake Tekapo; household, house on run 253 

Fairley, Thomas: Timaru; freehold, 1 acre, Timaru 

Finlayson, John: Rangitata; household, sections, north bank Rangitata 

Fisher, Nathan: Timaru; household, house near Timaru 

Fitch, James Sawyer: Pareora; household, 84 acres, Pareora River 

Ford, Henry: Grampian Hills station; household, run 301, Mt Cook district 

foster, George: Timaru; freehold, 100 acres, near Timaru 

Foster, Phillip: Timaru; freehold, 1 acre, near Timaru 

Fraser, Hugh: Mackenzie Country; household, house on run 179 

Fraser, Samuel: Mackenzie Country; household, house on run 179 

Fraser, John: Mackenzie Country; household, house on run 326 

rrench, Thomas: Timaru; freehold, i acre, Timaru 

Gay, Thomas: Pigeon Bay; freehold, £ acre, Rhodes Town, Timaru 

Gay, James: Timaru; freehold, two i-acre sections, Timaru 

Gibbs, George: Pleasant Point; household, section and house, Pleasant Point 

Gibson, Benjamin: Arowhenua station; freehold, Arowhenua house and section 

Gibson, James: Timaru; freehold, 20 acres, near Timaru 

Giles, John: accommodation house, Waihao; freehold, 26 acres, Pleasant Valley 
Goldsmith. Samuel: Timaru; freehold, 1 acre and house, Timaru 
Gordon, George: Pareora; household, house on run 10, Pareora 
Greaves, Isaac: Timaru; freehold, \ acre, Timaru 

Griffiths, Edwin: Hakataramea; household, house on run 197, Hakataramea R. 
Grigson, VVilliam: Waimate; freehold, 20 acres, Waimate Bush 

un Ti e0tge ™ n ' SOn: Ash burton; leasehold, run 320, Orari district 
Hail, Thomas Williamson: nr Timaru; freehold, sections, Geraldine and Timaru* 
run 275, Mackenzie Country 

Hall, John: Christchurch; leasehold, run 296, Mt Cook district 
Hammond, Charles: Rhodes township; freehold, banks of Opihi River 
Hancock, George: Timaru; freehold, £ acre, Timaru 

Novfe T T h °v, ma t Sca f nes ® Station, Ashburton; leasehold, Ashburton district 
Hayhurst, John: Temuka; freehold, 36 acres, Temuka 
Hayhurst, James: Temuka; freehold, 5 acres, Temuka River 
Holiingdrake, Ephraim: Timaru; freehold, 4 acres, Timaru 

350 — 

Hornsby Thomas: Arowhenua; leasehold, 100 acres, banks Opihi 

Hnrf f h V^ 1 ' an 'v^ a , I , mat rT, te; hoU3 f Wd ’ on ^‘jon Waimatemate Bush 
Hurst, Charles: Valetta, Ashburton; household, house and buildings, Ashburton 
Johnson, James: Arowhenua; freehold, 1 acre section 
Jones, Richard: Pleasant Point; freehold, half section. Pleasant Point 
Jones, William Benjamin: Makikihi; household, 20 acres on Makikihi run 
Ken oa way, '“g^waHi.e,; fa-taH. <**« Hill,, ™ 331; 

Kennaway, P-k, n» 370, Oml; 

Kirby, Michael: Arowhenua; household, house and section, Opihi 

Kohn Ff P ° r | n rioL T’" rt: T T rU; u r f.? h ? ld ’ 1 3Cre and hoU9e ’ Timaru 
Kohn, b redenck: Timaru; household, house, Timaru 
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Lee, Samuel: Timaru; freehold, i acre and house, Timaru 

Le Cren, Henry John: Timaru; freehold, stores, Timaru; run 225, Mt Cook 
district; 10 acres bush, Raukapuka 
Le Cren, Frederic: Christchurch; freehold, sections 3 and 4, Timaru 
Listen, John: Timaru; freehold, £ acre, Arowhenua Bush 
Longley, Richard: Timaru; freehold, 1 acre and house, Timaru 
Lough, Edward Henry: Wash Dyke; household, house at Wash Dyke 
Low, George Hay: Hakataramea; freehold, £ acre and house, Rhodes Town 
Marshall, Robert: Rangitata ferry; household, south bank, Rangitata 
Martin, John: Arowhenua; freehold, £ acre, between Opihi and Temuka Rivers 
Maude, Thomas William: Fendall Town; household, house on run 357, Geraldine 
district 

Maude, Edmund Hussey: Burkes Pass; household, houses on run 357 
Mcllraith, John: Hakataramea; household, house, Hakataramea River 
McKay, Robert: Lockhart’s station; freehold, £ acre, Timaru 
McKenzie, Alexander: Timaru; leasehold, £ acre and house, Timaru 
McKenzie, Thomas: Timaru; freehold, £ acre and house, Timaru 
McKinlay, Archibald: Arowhenua; freehold, 20 acres, Arowhenua Bush 
McKune, Archibald: Lake Ohow; household, house on run. Lake Ohow 
McLeod, Hugh: Rangitata; household, north bank, Rangitata, sections 
McLennan, Murdoch: left bank, Rangitata; household, run 42, Rangitata, left bk 
McLeod, Alexander: right bank. River Hinds; freehold, run 42, River Hind*, 
right bank 

McPherson, Enaeas McIntosh: Orari; household, section, Orari River 
Melton, John: Timaru; freehold, house and section, Timaru 
Meyer, Herbert: Waitangi; freehold, houses on runs 55, 56 and 57 
Meyer, Charles: The Point, Waitangi; household, house on run 52, Waitangi 
Meyer, John: Arowhenua; freehold, 1£ acres, Arowhenua 
Morris, John: Timaru; freehold, part section, Timaru 
Morrison, Strong: Timaru; freehold, £ acre and house, Timaru 
Morton, Richard May: Christchurch; freehold, land, Malvern Hills 
Mourity, James: Arowhenua; leasehold, house, Arowhenua Bush 
Murray, William: Timaru; freehold, £ acre, Timaru 
Merry, John: Rocky Point station; freehold, section on run 158, Waitangi 
Nosworthy, Stephen: Levels; freehold, section near Wash Dyke 
Oakes, John Peter: Christchurch; freehold, section, Timaru town 
Ollivier, Francis: Arowhenua Bush; freehold, £ acre between Rivers Opihi and 
Temuka 

Park, Robert: Winchmore Street; household, house on run 124, Ashburton 
Parker, George Babington: Silver Springs, Waitangi; freehd, 100 acres, Waitangi 
Parker, Harry Rainy: Silver Springs, Waitangi; leasehold, run 22, Waitangi 
Parr, James: Timaru; freehold, 20 acres, near Raukapuka 
Paterson, Andrew: Lakeside; freehold, run 184, Lake Pukaki 
Paterson, Thomas: Arowhenua Bush; freehold, £ acre, between Rivers Opihi and 
Temuka 

Paterson, Anthony: Hakataramea; household, house, run 158, Hakataramea 
Percival, Spencer Arthur: Timaru; freehold, sections, Timaru town 
Peters, William: Timaru; freehold, 1 acre, near Timaru 
Pilbrow, Edward: Arowhenua Bush; household, 2 acres, Arowhenua Bush 
Pilbrow, James: Arowhenua Bush; freehold, 2 acres, Arowhenua Bush 
Poingdestre, William Wilson: Blue Cliffs, near Timaru; household, house on 
run 31 

Porter, William: Timaru; household, house section 8, Timaru 

Pringle, John: Hakataramea; household, house, Hakataramea River 

Purnell, Aurelius: Timaru; freehold, 80 acres, run 29 

Purnell, William Kirk: Timaru; leasehold, house and £ acre, Timaru 

Putman, Royal: Arowhenua; household, £ acre and house, Arowhenua 

Rae, bzmon: Rangitata; freehold, sections south of Peel Forest 

Rayner, Thomas Ottery: Arowhenua; household, house on section near Timaru 
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Reid, John: Timaru; freehold, 2 acres and house, Timaru 

Rennie, William: Rhodes Town; freehold, section, banks of Opihi River 

Samuel, Maurice: Timaru; household, house, Timaru town 

Scarfe, William: Timaru; freehold, 20 acres, near Timaru 

Shaw, Charles Reginald: Timaru; household, north boundary, Timaru town 

Shrives, Saul: Waimate; household, house and section, Waimate 

Simms, William Henry: Timaru; household, house on run 213, Hakataramea 

Smith, David: Waituna Creek; freehold, 20 acres, Waituna Creek 

Smith, Robert: Grampian Hills; household, run 52, house, wool shed, stockyard 

Stericker, Edward Glaves: Burke’s Pass, leasehold, run 320, Orari; Burke’s Pass; 

Waitangi 

Stranks, William: Orari; household, accommodation house on Orari 
Sutherland, Alexander: Arowhenua; freehold, section near Dyson’s Creek 
Swallow, Joshua: Timaru; freehold, 1 acre of land 

Teschemaker, Frederick W.: Haldon stn; household, run 225, Mackenzie Country 
Teschemaker, Thomas: Haldon station, household, run 225, Mackenzie Country 

Thomson, Arthur Robert: Orari; leasehold, house on run-, at Orari 

Thomson, Andrew: Otaio; household, run 35, Makikihi River 

Thomson, James Elliot: Otaio; household, house on run 35, Otaio River 

Thoumine, Peter: Otaio; freehold, 30 acres, on run 36, Makikihi 

Thomas, William: Arowhenua; freehold 23 acres, adjoining Hayhurst 

Tully, Robert: Elephant Hill; household, house on Elephant Hill, Waitangi 

Turnbull, William: Terrace hut, Waitangi; household, house. River Waitangi 

Tyler, James: new ferry, Waitangi; freehold, 20 acres on the Waitangi 

Walker, William: Christchurch; freehold, section, Arowhenua township 

Wallace, Lawrence: Ashbury, Timaru; freehold, 2 acres, Timaru 

Warn, William: Arowhenua; freehold, section 10, Arowhenua 

White, Thomas: Arowhenua; freehold, 20 acres, Arowhenua Bush 

Wilkin, Robert: Christchurch; leasehold, run 383, between Rangitata and Opihi 

Wilson, John Cracroft: Cashmere; freehold, sections, Peel Forest 

Wilson, John: Timaru; freehold, 2 acres, Timaru 

Wilson, Francis John: Timaru; household, house near Timaru 

Wilson, Henry: Waitangi; leasehold, house, ferry reserve, Waitangi 

Wilds, John: Timaru; freehold, house and 1 acre near Timaru 

Williamson, William: Timaru; household, house near Timaru 

Wood, William Avery: Arowhenua, freehold, 50 acres near Arowhenua 

Wyatt, William: Arowhenua; household, £ acre and house, Arowhenua 

Young, John Albert: Arowhenua; freehold, 20 acres, Temuka 

Note: All these names were attested by well-known residents of the district. 
The spelling of both Christian names and the names of localities has a curious 
interest in the early electoral rolls. 
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J jn addition to McKenzie’s petition, which is included in Chapter 7, the following 
documents are essential to his story. The spelling of McKenzie’s name remains 
as in the originals. 

1: Sidebottom’s letter was published in the Lyttelton Times on 17 March 1855. 

The original has been lost. 

Levels Station 

Mar, 6 1855 

To Messrs R. and G. Rhodes 
Gentlemen 

I have just returned from the Snowy Mountains, where I have been to fetch 
some sheep back which were taken away by a man named Mackenzie. The 
particulars are as follows — Last Thursday I was at the Cave paring the sheep’s 
feet, when Seventeen came over in great tribulation to tell me that the Scotchman 
had taken away the biggest part of his flock, and that he had tracked them as far 
as Campbell station. Early on Friday morning I started, taking Taiko and 
Seventeen, and sure enough we found a fresh sheep-track, with the steps of one 
man and a dog. That day (Friday) we followed the track, which was very 
indistinct for some way, to the bushy gorge of the Pureora. Saturday we 
followed the track to a branch of the Tennawai. On this day we saw the track 
of a bullock and another man for certain, and a third man’s track doubtful. 
I went to the Cave for grub, and sent for two more hands, and went back to the 
track, where we camped. Sunday we continued tracking. I sent Taiko back to 
look for the two men I had sent for from Level station, in the afternoon, and 
Seventeen and I collared our swags and tracked on. Just before sundown we 
came to the pass to the West Coast through the Snowy Mountains, and on 
looking down a very abrupt hill, we saw the sheep and one man keeping them 
together. I waited for Taiko, and he came back on Jenny just as the sun had 
set, without finding the men I expected. I then started down a steep gully, and 
after some considerable difficulty persuaded the two Maories to follow. When 
I got on the flat below the man was preparing to turn in for the night. I rode up 
and collared him, (Mackenzie) and tied his hands. Being regularly knocked up, 
1 meant camping for the night, so I laid down, and took a feed of his damper, 
mutton, tea and sugar. Foolishly I untied his hands, but took his boots away, 
thinking three were surely enough for him. After we had stopped about two 
hours, we heard some suspicious calls, the dogs began growling, and the sheep 
broke camp. Mackenzie sprang up and began whistling and cooeing. I had to 
force him down again, and told him to lie still, or I should be under the painful 
necessity of administering a bark poultice to his head. Thinking it not safe to 
remain, as the two Maories were positively worse than nobody, and fearing the 
advent of his mates, I packed up and started, telling Seventeen if he offered to 
move to knock him down. I made McKenzie lead his buUock (which I forced 
him to load himself) and up this awful hill we started at about ten o’clock, by 
moonlight, but the fog was very thick. We had considerable difficulty in forcing 
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the sheep up, and I, who intended keeping behind our prisoner, was obliged to 
move off about 50 yards to turn the sheep up; as soon as I was at the head 
of the sheep, the man bolted, and the fog being so thick, we could not find him, 
although Seventeen caught him once, just after he had started, but he could not 
hold him or manage him, till I got up, not being strong enough and being afraid 
of the man. I was very anxious now to get away as fast as possible, as I feared 
he might find his mates, and attempt a rescue (which I could not have 
prevented). We drove all night, and all the next day, bringing his bullock, dog 
and blanket with us, and the sheep camped about five miles above the Cave, 
after having been driven about 25 miles (as I reckon) over a rough country. 
1 went on to the Cave, and Billy went out to Taiko and Seventeen with bread 
and to stop all night. Soon after I got to the Cave, Stubbs and Jack came up, 
having been unable to find us. I left Jack to help them on with the sheep and 
came here this morning, Tuesday, and having nearly finished this intend going 
immediately to the pah to send Old John up with it. 

I should tell you I have found old sheep tracks (large tracks of a good mob), 
leading up to the same pass, therefore I have a strong opinion that this is not 
the first mob that Mackenzie has driven off. 

The bullock some of the men think belongs to Mr Innes. However we have 
him safe at present. 

There seems to be a fine plain just at the back of the Snowy Range, and a 
first-rate pass through the mountains to it. Hoping soon to see more hands, 
1 am Gentlemen, 

Yours to command 

John H. C. Sidebottom 

P.S.: I should wish you to send down some pistols and bullet-moulds, as 
1 do not think it safe, while these men are about, leaving the Cave without 
firearms. Nor would I follow men again without pistols, myself. I have just 
received Mr G. Rhodes’s note, and am sorry to hear of his ill-luck with the sheep. 
Taiko’s dog has come back all right. 

2: McKenzie’s Indictment 

Regina v. Mackenzie 

The Jurors for our Lady the Queen upon their oath present that James Mackenzie 
on the first day of March in the year of Our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty five One thousand sheep of the Goods and Chattels of Robert Heaton 
Rhodes and George Rhodes feloniously did steal take and drive away against 
the form of the statute in such case made and provided and against the peace 
of our Lady the Queen. 

3: Tancred’s covering letter to his letter to the Governor, obviously based on 
conversations with the Governor, Colonel T. Gore Browne. 

Sheriff’s Office 
Lyttelton 

Sir, January 23 1856 

I have the honour to hand you my letter upon the subject of the prisoners 
Mackenzie and Looney for record in the Colonial Secretary’s office, according to 
the directions of His Excellency. 

I have the honour to be 
Sir 

Your most obedient servant 
Henry John Tancred 
Sheriff 
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4: Tancred’s letter to the Colonial Secretary, W. Gisborne, for presentation 

to the Governor: 

Sheriff’s Office 

Lyttelton 

January 7th 1856 
To 

W Gisborne Esq. 

Acting for the Colonial Secretary 

Christchurch. 

Sir 

I have the honour to forward to you a statement upon a matter which I have 
already had the honour, (in a personal interview) of directing His Excellency’s 
attention; and you would oblige me by submitting this letter to His Excellency. 

As you will perceive by the enclosed memorial, this statement relates to a 
convicted prisoner named James Mackenzie, now under my charge in the gaol 
at Lyttelton. This prisoner was tried and found guilty at the Assizes held at 
Lyttelton on the 17th of April last, on a charge of stealing a flock of sheep the 
property of Messrs Robert and George Heaton Rhodes, and was sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment. He is a Highlander and speaks English very imperfectly. 

The evidence as to Mackenzie having been, at all events, an accomplice is 
perfectly conclusive and satisfactory for he was found in possession of the sheep, 
and there was no evidence adduced at the trial, as far as I can learn, to show 
that he was not a principal; but the statements which he has since made tend 
to suggest a doubt as to whether he is the chief delinquent and as to the degree 
of premeditation on his part in the commission of the crime. 

However this may be, if there is any truth in what he says, he is not the only 
one who deserves punishment, and on this account, if on no other, I conceive 
that the ends of justice require that the matter ought to be further investigated. 

Mackenzie’s present statement is that he was engaged by a person in Otago 
of the name of James Mossman (or ‘ Morseman' I cannot from his pronunciation 
determine which) to drive some sheep which Mossman alleged that he had 
purchased — That he received twenty pounds (£20) as an advance for wages, 
that the orders he received from Mossman were to the effect that he was to go 
to a certain place, indicated by Mossman, on this side of the River Waitangi, 
and there to wait until Mossman came with the sheep; that, in obedience to 
these instructions, he went to the place indicated and waited there; that 
Mossman joined him there, driving a flock of sheep; that Mossman and 
Mackenzie proceeded to drive the sheep towards the hills to the west, Mackenzie 
believing that the sheep were honestly come by; that, however, after some time 
he began to suspect, from various circumstances, that there was something 
wrong; that it soon became evident that they were being pursued and that, at 
last, Mossman confided that the sheep were stolen. The result was that Mossman 
escaped and Mackenzie was taken. 

On his statement I would remark that the Gaoler found the sum of twenty 
one pounds and eleven shillings (£21-11-0) on Mackenzie at his committal which 
in some measure bears out his statement as to his receipt on account of wages. 

None of these statements were brought forward at the trial for the simple 
reason that Mackenzie did not mention them and consequently their truth could 
not be inquired into. On the contrary Mackenzie preserved a strict silence and 
was declared by a jury to be ‘ mute of malice 

Mackenzie still persists in saying that he could not understand what was 
going on at the trial and that his imperfect knowledge of English prevented him 
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from stating these facts; that he asked for an interpreter, and that a person of 
the name of Archie McQuin * was proposed, but that Mackenzie refused this 
person’s services, as he had reason to think that he was unfriendly to him. 

I may state in reference to this that, from what I have observed in several 
conversations I have had with Mackenzie, his temperament appears to be of a 
peculiarly nervous and excitable nature, so much so that, altho’ under ordinary 
circumstances, he can make himself tolerably intelligible, still that, when 
anything excites him, it is hardly possible to understand him or to make oneself 
understood by him. There is, therefore, a bare possibility that, under the 
excitement of a trial, he may have been incapacitated from understanding or 
answering the questions put to him by His Honour the judge, and this 
supposition would reconcile his present statement that the facts proved at the 
trial, namely that he had actually conversed in English with his captors. 

Supposing all these statements and explanations to be true, or to have a 
portion of truth in them, His Excellency will perceive that the whole case 
assumes a totally new aspect. As there is just a possibility of this, I have 
thought it my duty to lay the matter before His Excellency. 

I would suggest, at all events, that enquiries should be made after 
James Mossman in order to ascertain: 1st whether there is such a person in the 
Otago district, and 2nd: if so, whether he is in any way connected with the 
commission of the crime. Mackenzie says that, if he had an opportunity, he 
could find him. / 

I have written a letter under date 24th October 1855, detailing these 
circumstances to the Resident Magistrate of Otago, and suggesting that such an 
inquiry should be made if, in the Resident Magistrate’s opinion, there should 
be any ground for such a proceeding. I have not yet received an answer. 

I have only, in conclusion, to observe that Mackenzie, having made some 
attempts to escape, I have found it necessary for his safe custody, to have him 
severely ironed. This, together with his distress of mind on account of his 
severe punishment, preys upon his spirits and will, I fear, ultimately injure 
his health. 

I have the honour to be 
Sir 

Your most obedient servant 
Henry John Tancred 

January 10th Sheriff 

P.S. Having put the memorial, alluded to in this letter, into the hands of a 
person who undertook to engross it, I have kept this letter back until now to 
give time for this operation to be performed. It seems, however, that the 
engrossing will, in all probability, not be complete before the departure of 
His Excellency, and I therefore do myself the honour to forward my letter 
without the intended enclosure. I have, however, I believe stated all that is 
material in the memorial. 

I have endeavoured, in the remarks which I have made upon the pleas put 
forward by Mackenzie, to confine myself to a dry statement of facts which 
I either know to be true, or have every reason for believing to be so, and I have 
not ventured to recommend any course for His Excellency’s adoption, intending 


* This was Archibald McQueen who appeared on 1854-55-56 electoral and 
jury rolls of Canterbury as McQuin and McQueen. Early newspapers and 
official publications were never consistent with their spelling of names. 
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to leave Mackenzie’s memorial to speak for itself, but in the absence of that 
document perhaps it would hardly be fair to the prisoner for me not to express 
some opinion upon the matter. 

I would therefore beg His Excellency to bear in mind that Mackenzie was 
unable, as he still is, to express himself very intelligently in English; that he 
would therefore have pleaded, even if he had attempted it, at a manifest 
disadvantage at the trial; that his imperfect knowledge of the language would, 
in all probability, leave him in ignorance of many of the most material points in 
his evidence; and therefore that the sifting of that evidence and the disproval 
or explanation of the alleged facts would be a matter of extreme difficulty 
if not altogether impossible. 

There is one more fact in this case to which I think some weight ought to be 
given, which is that the punishment which Mackenzie is undergoing, owing to 
his peculiar excitable temperament, acts with much more severity upon him than 
it would upon a person of less sensitive nature, so that the dispondency and 
distress of mind which is occasioned by the prospect of a long imprisonment 
appears likely seriously to affect his health. I believe the Colonial Surgeon will 
bear me out in this; at all events I can answer for it that his appearance has 
greatly altered of late. 

Taking all these circumstances into consideration, I would venture to ask 
His Excellency to take a favourable view of the case and if His Excellency 
should not think it expedient to grant a free pardon, at all events that some 
sensible remission should be accorded. 

H.J.T. 

5: James Edward FitzGerald’s minute to Tancred’s letter: 

Judgeing from what I have seen and heard of the prisoner since his trial I am 
quite satisfied that although he does understand English, be both speaks and 
understands it with great difficulty when under any excitement. I am inclined 
to believe his story related by Mr Tancred and I think him a most proper object 
for his Excellency’s clemency on the occasion of his visit to the gaol. 

James Edward FitzGerald 

Superintendent 

Jan 10th 1855 

[Note: This date is obviously incorrect and should read 1856.] 

6: The Governor’s minute to the Colonial Secretary, at that time W. Gisborne: 
The remission of the remainder of the sentence to be granted — When I return 
to Lyttelton, the proper form of Warrants can be signed by me, and this letter 
can be returned for record in the Col. Sec. Office. 


T. Gore Browne 
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The Strathallan’s Arrival 


Contemporary reports of the Strathallan’s arrival and the number of 
passengers who disembarked at Timaru are conflicting, and an examination 
of the original passenger list reveals that several alterations were made. 
The Lyttelton Times , in recording the arrival of the vessel at Lyttelton on 
21 January 1859, stated that several passengers did not disembark at Timaru, 
as intended, but continued the voyage to Lyttelton. Among these were 
Enoch Barker, his wife and two children, and John McDonald and his wife. 
Some children who disembarked at Timaru are not included in any published 
passenger list. 

An account of the vessel’s arrival, as told by an eyewitness, Charles Black, 
who carried the news to Lyttelton, stated that the Strathallan arrived off Timaru 
on Friday, 14 January 1859, and dropped anchor about three miles out because 
a boisterous southerly was blowing. This had abated sufficiently by Sunday, 
16 January, to allow some of the passengers to disembark. Disembarkation was 
completed by Monday, 17 January, and the Strathallan sailed for Lyttelton that 
evening, taking four days to make the journey along the coast. 

Among the Strathallan s passengers were some immigrants who had been 
unable to join their own ship because of illness and had been left behind. 
They were not included in the passenger list because their passages had already 
been paid as immigrants and debited against the ship in which they should 
have travelled. 

The following is a reasonably accurate list of those who disembarked at 
Timaru, compiled from the ship’s papers:— 

Berrill, William, and his wife Abigail 
Brodie, James, and his wife Mary 
Butterworth, William, and his wife Emma 

Cairns, William John, his wife Elizabeth, and their son Robert S. 

Double, William, and his wife Sarah, and their six children, Caroline, Emily, 
Ann Maria, Elizabeth Ann, Amos and William Daniel 
Exley, Harpin, his wife Susan, and their son Albert 

Gibson, James, his wife Margaret, and their four children, James, Alexander, 
Rebecca A. and Margaret 
Gibson, John, and his wife Sarah 

Gordon, George, his wife Christina, and their six children, John, William, 
Christina, Charles, Catherine and Elizabeth 
Hammond, John, his wife Mary, and their son Robert 
Hornsby, Thomas, and his wife Ann 

Hayes (four children travelling with Hornsby and his wife), George 
William, David, Thomas and Margaret 
Jones, William, his wife Sarah, and their daughter Ann 
Kohn, Frederick, his wife Catherine, and their daughter Mary 
Kennedy, Charles, and his wife Margaret 

Mackay, Robert, his wife Bell, and their four children, Robina, Ann, 
Alexander and Christina 
Padgett, William, his wife Martha, and an infant 
Patterson, Thomas, and his wife Margaret 
Reed, Robert, and his wife Mary Ann 
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Scarf, William, his wife Letitia, and their children, William and Letitia 
Scarf, Robert, and his wife Jane 
Stranks, William, and his wife Matilda 

Ward, John, his wife Ellen, and their children, Elizabeth and William 
Ward, Robert, his wife Elizabeth, and their daughter Catherine 
Wade, Richard, and his wife Emma 

Wilson, John, his wife Elizabeth, and their three children, Valentine, E., 
and Mary Ann 

Young, Albert, his wife Emma, and their two children, Emma and Louisa 
The single men were:— 

Edward Jesson John Pollock 

James Lumsden John Stewart 

John Manchester Charles Smith 

George Manchester Thomas White 

William Murray 
James Proudfoot 
Isabella Chapman 


Henry Butcher 
James Blythe 
John Clark 
John Chapman 
Richard Champion 
Francis Harrison 
The single women were:— 

The Lyttelton Times recorded that H. Healey, 
disembarked at Timaru. 


his 


Isabella Hayes 
wife, and their child 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE VOYAGE 

This record of the voyage of the Strathallan was extracted from a diary kept 
by J. T. Morris, who did not disembark at Timaru but returned there from 
Lyttelton and became a popular figure in the town. 

OCTOBER 

12. Started at last. Man overboard. 

13. Went ashore at Gravesend with E-. Mustered on the poop, and was 

made captain of No. 27 mess. Prayer meetings on board. 

14. Towed down to the Nore. Cast anchor off Ramsgate. Weighed again at 
5 p.m. Saw the comet. 

15. Off Deal. Up anchor again 3 a.m. Wet foggy morning. Poor grub. 
Anchored again at 12 a.m., Deal. Preserved meat and potatoes. Plenty of 
bumboats alongside. Porpoises. French coast in sight. Fine day. Made sail 
at 8 p.m. Passed Foreland. 

16. Beachy Head at 7 a.m. Isle of Wight in the evening. Serving out stores 
all day. 

17. French coast in the morning. Off Cape la Hogue. All hands making 
puddings. Dark wintry night. Sea rising. Ship going well. 

18. Sea higher. Ship going well. Commenced serving out water. ‘Bay of 
Biscay 0! ’ Sick. Pitch and toss. Heavy sea all night. All in motion. 

19. Sea as high as the maintop. Rain and cold. Much sickness on board. 
Pig fell down the main hatch. Chaffinch followed us from Beechy Head. 
Through the Bay. All right again. 

20. Ship going well. Studding sails set. Shoals of porpoises. 

21. Becalmed all day. Starling came on board, and a hawk. Several whales 
about the ship. Another pig down the main hatch. 

22. Dead calm still. A woman died this morning. Funeral at half-past 4. Stiff 
breeze all night. 

23. Puffy breeze all the morning, then calm. Ship’s newspaper read after dinner. 
24 (Sunday). Breeze during the morning. Passed the Joshua and Mary of 
London. A child died this afternoon. 

25. Funeral this morning. Dull heavy weather. Continually close hauled. 
27.27 lat. today. 

26. Close hatded. No progress. Heavy sea all last night, broke the cabin 
windows. Very heavy weather; shipping a great deal of water. 

27. Fine morning. Becalmed, looking out for the Trades. A song below at 
night till 12. Trades expected. 
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28. Fag end of the trade winds. Trades at last! First warmth of sun. 

29. Favourable. Sun warmer, light wind. 

30. Similar weather. 

31 (Sunday). First fine Sunday. Sun warm; sea smooth; wind fair. Dinner 
and tea on the forecastle. Very pleasant day altogether. 

NOVEMBER 

1. Fine day. Wrote for minister. Steward and boy fought. Our steward and 
boy came sleeping with us. 

2. Fine day. Flying fish seen, also waterspout. Concert on deck in the evening. 
3 and 4. Light winds. No progress. 

5. The Trades at last, at 2 in the afternoon. Going well. Saw flying fish. 

6. Going well. Lots of flying fish. Dance on deck in the evening. 

7 (Sunday). Splendid weather. Flying fish came on the poop. Several nautilus 
seen. Ship very lousy. At 4 o’clock in the afternoon passed the Pierre la Grande 
of Dunkeyen from Bordeaux for the Brazils. 

8. No sun. Fine breeze. Ship going well. Aired bedding. Dance on deck. 

9. All well. Squall of wind and rain. Much lightning at night. 

10. Wet. Buckley and Tobin fought. Becalmed all day. Shoal of fish blowing 
alongside after dark. 

11. Becalmed. A large ship in sight all day and yesterday. Lunar rainbow at 

8 o’clock at night. Breaking out stores all day — the hottest job that I ever had. 

12. Becalmed all day. The ship still in sight. A squall of wind and rain at 
7 p.m. and then becalmed again. Dreadful rain all night; the ship flooded. 

13. The same sort of weather. The ship in sight still. Fish jumping all round. 
Becalmed nearly all day. Rain at intervals. 

14. Becalmed still. Ship still in sight. Very hot. Sharks* fins in sight. A shark 
came on the port side and went away aft, and after smelling the bait went away 
ahead. The first mate got down on the guys of the martingale, and dropping the 
bait the shark presently came back and took it. Landed it on the main deck 
and cut it up. It proved to be about a year old. 

15. Shark for breakfast fried in butter. Shark for tea stewed in vinegar. Very- 
light winds all day. Ship still in sight. Breeze in the evening. 

16. Pickles sent to prison for 12 hours. The 30th day since we saw land. 
Ship going better. Leaping and games on deck. Lay on forecastle at night till 
rain caused a retreat. 

17. Ship going well at last. Sailing close-hauled. Dancing and singing at 
night. South-east trades. 

18. Ship going well. School of whales at 2 in the afternoon. Crossed the Line 
between 2 and 3. Neptune came on board in the evening. Pumps rigged; all 
hands pumped on. Plenty of grog in forecastle with sailors; all singing and jolly. 

19. Ship going well. Ten knots an hour. Fine day and all well. 

20. Mrs Kohn’s child died this morning. Funeral at half-past 4. A ship right 
ahead of us at half-past 11 in the morning. We are in chase of her. 

21. Ship still ahead, but we have gained a few miles on her by noon. Fore 
stun’sail set and main top-gallant. Going from 10 to 12 knots. 

22. Lost the ship in the dark last night, after chasing her between four and 
five hundred miles. 

23. Mrs Padget had a child at 3 this morning. Abreast of St Helena at 
mid-day. Between 15 and 16 south lat. 

24. 4 doz. shirts, 18 pairs of trousers, etc., etc., lost. A general search among 
the boxes, but no result. 20 degree south at 12. Looking out all night for 
Trinidad. 

25. Large shark swimming round the ship. Stiff breeze. 

26. Blowing stiff all the evening and night. Clewed up the royals, etc. First 
mate knocked a cabin passenger down on the poop. 

27. Strong breeze. Gus B—~~ washed shirts, etc., and the wind blew them all 
to pieces. 

28. Fine weather. 
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29. Two ships in sight, the first since the 21st. Becalmed all day. Whales 

blowing about the ship. Five mile walking match on the poop. . 

30. The Julia , 52 days out from Callao for Liverpool and Cork, in sight tins 
morning. At 8 a.m. the ship 10 miles off. A boat put off and came alongside 
a little after 10. Left again a little after 12, with letters and some tar, twine, etc. 
Becalmed all day, the sea as smooth as a sheet of glass. Saw a large sun fish. 
About the hottest day we have had. 

DECEMBER 

1. Gentle wind. Rather cooler. Going from four to five knots with the breeze 
right aft. Shoal of porpoises. The first mate tried to harpoon one but failed. 
In the latitude of the Cape at last. 

2. Fresh breeze on the starboard quarter. Ship going 9 to 11 knots. The lacing 
rope of the fore-topmast-staysails carried away. 12 o’clock: 36 deg. lat. S., 27 
deg. long. W. Several large albatrosses in sight. 

3. Albatrosses, Cape pigeons, etc., in sight. Fishing for them. No go. Becalmed 
all the morning. The King Phillip , of London, for Bombay with between five 
and six hundred troops, which was in sight all day yesterday, came alongside 
of us in the afternoon and a race ensued, but she left us before dark. The men 
cheered us for several hours, and the bugler played ‘ Home Sweet Home \ and 
‘ Cheer Boys, Cheer \ Stun’sails below and aloft, but she left us behind. She 
sailed three days before us. 

4. Stiff breeze. Plenty of sail on. Ship going before the wind from 10 up to 
13 knots. The water rising under the bows like a great plume of white feathers. 
Main-top-gallant yard-arm carried away. 

5. Strong gale, beginning last night at about 10. At twelve the rolling yard of 
the main-topsail broke off at the end, the whole ship giving a tremendous lurch, 
and throwing boxes, pots, etc., in every direction. At 7 in the morning while 
hauling in the haulvards on the poop we shipped a sea up the whole of the 
starboard side, the ship lying right over on the water, carrying away everything 
loose on deck, and flooding the whole of the ’tween decks a foot deep in water. 
Took in sail and drove before it, the wind blowing fearfully and the sea rolling 
in perfect mountains. Ship rolling frightfully, and shipping water every few 
moments. About 8 it began to abate and we were again enabled to set the 
foresail, and thank God the worst of it was over. Driven by it 270 miles, going 
sometimes nearly 13 knots. 

6. Heavy sea still rolling, but not so much wind. Went below to get things to 
rights in the hold. All in a mess among the stores. Shooting albatross on the 
poop in the afternoon. Going over 12 knots all the evening. Splendid sailing. 

7. Fine morning. Ship all right. Sighted the Island of St Antonio in the night. 
Concert at night and grand chorus in bed. 

8. Wet morning. Ship went as high as 13 knots at some time during the past 
night. Said to have run 324 miles yesterday in the 24 hours. Doubtful. Started 
a new band in the evening. Ship rolling very much. About the longitude of the 
Cape and about 45 south. 

9. Light winds. Ship rolling dreadfully. Sailor Jack knocked the boatswain 
down. Single men’s band on deck in the evening. Fight between Clark and 
Jim the sailor. 

10. The ship still rolling dreadfully. Wind gradually falling. Supposed to be 
6,500 miles from port yesterday morning. 

11. Mrs Bishop’s child died last night. The cabin steward went into the hospital 
on Thursday. Row between the captain and boatswain; between the boatswain 
and little Jimmy the sailor and general quarrelling. Child buried between 12 
and 1. Heavy seas during the service. Dreadful weather all day till midnight, 
then it gradually broke off. The second stormy day. Thank God for its 
abatement. 

12 (Sunday). Fine day with good breeze. Ship going well. Sermon on the 
forecastle ladder. 

13. Stiff breeze. Ship going up to 14 knots, over 300 miles in the day. The best 
sailing since we started. 
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14. Another day’s fine sailing. Hospital cleared out. 

15. Calm gentle wind. Shoal of porpoises alongside. Mrs Abbott’s child died 
at 9 p.m. Ship close hauled; right over on her side. Strong wind. 10 p.m., 
13i knots. 

17. Awful weather all night, the sea breaking right up the rigging. Rain in the 
morning. Wet through with hauling ropes on deck. The first mate going to put 
Cameron the sailor in irons. 

18. Wind right aft. Ship rolling heavily all day. Patches of sea weed floating 
past all day. Porpoises about. 

19 (Sunday). Fine morning. Ship going well. Blackfish about the ship. Cold, 
rain and snow. Look out for land. Kerguelen’s Land (or Crozets) half-past 
three on the starboard side. There is a doubt as to which it is. Heavy squalls 
of wind and rain from E. by N. Hard work to keep the ship off. Waves washing 
over her and our side under water. Flying jib carried away, off the rocks. 
Lot of ducks flew off the island; ragged looking fellows. 

20. Getting out a new flying jib. Starboard fore stun’sail boom carried away. 
Rigged the main ditto in its place. More sea weed. Sleep on the forecastle. 
Looking out for more land. 

21. The longest day with us. Fine morning, then storm of snow and hail. The 
boom rigged yesterday snapped off in the middle. Mended concertina. Band 
again. 

22. A barrel of flour and box of raisins given to the passengers for their 
Christmas box on the quarterdeck. Ship going well. 

23. Ship going splendidly, and from 10 to above 14 knots an hour. 72 east at 
midday. 

24. Another stormy day. Shipping water every moment. One sea filled the 
whole belly of the mainsail and then plumped down the main hatchway. 
Mr. Double’s child died this afternoon and was buried directly afterwards. 
Wind fell off about 8 p.m. Ship rolling fearfully. Southern lights, or Aurora 
Australis very plain after dark. 

25 (Saturday, Christmas Day). Fine day. Splendid weather. Shiny, cool and 
pleasant. Ship going well. Two children christened this morning. One called 
William Strathallan Padget and the other Strathallan Hayes. Plenty of plum 
duffs on board. Sailors all drunk and fighting. Blue murder. Hurrah! 

26 (Sunday). Queer. No how. All wrong. Too soon after Christmas. 

27. Fine morning. Another stun’sail boom carried away during last night. 
Ship rolling very heavily all night and this morning. Snow at midday. Another 
boom carried away this afternoon. Rough weather. Heavy hail and snow at 
intervals during the night. Manchester’s phot, stolen. 

28. Snow this morning. Bitter cold. More heavy snow and hail. The boatswain 
groggy. 

29. Clearing out under the forecastle. Snow and cold. 

30. Nearly a calm. Curious piece of sea weed floated past. Good breeze in the 
evening and all night. 

31. Ship going tremendously all day. Half-past 6 p.m. main-topmast stun’sail 
carried away. The last day of the old year. At midnight the ship’s bells rang 
for a quarter of an hour, after which a concert of pots and pans kept up a chorus 
until the captain brought out the rum bottle. Heavy sea. Water coming over 
on the drummer. 

JANUARY 

1st, 1859. Strong wind all day. Sea rising. Mrs Brightmore, the mad woman, 
brought down to the single men’s hospital at night. Mutiny and rebellion. The 
ladder taken down and the devil to pay. 

2 (Sunday). Another stormy day. Wind blowing, sea rolling. Main topgallant 
sheet chain carried away. Child died this afternoon. Wind fell about 8 p.m. 
Ship rolling all night. 

3. Beautiful morning. Sunshine. Smooth sea. Very little wind. Child buried 
this morning. All hands looking out boxes for Timaru. 
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4. Light wind all day. Row between old Pickles and young Everett. 

5. Wakeful last night. Went on deck. Curious appealances like balls of fire 
floating past every moment in the dark. Breeze all day. 

6. Dreadfully rough day. The wind nearly ahead. The sea breaking over every 
moment from 9 in the morning until 4 in the morning of the 7th. Mrs Brightmore 
died in the afternoon, and was buried directly afterwards. Land birds about the 
ship. Wet through in the afternoon from two seas that came on board. 

7. Almost a dead calm. Serving out stores. Half the usual quantity for those 
going to Timaru. 

8. Both anchor chains up and bent on. The steward knocked off by the captain’s 
orders one day this week. Pumping ship in the evening. 

9 (Sunday). Light winds. Very little progress. Row between B. and R. 
R. tried to cut B. down with a scraper. A watch kept below all night for fear 
of R. assaulting B. in his sleep. 

10. Light wind. The ship going no how. The cat-fall hove ready for the 
anchors. Studding-sail booms all taken in. Looking out for the land. Breeze 
right ahead. Seven points off her course. A shoal of large fish in sight extending 
for more than ten miles, blowing every moment. No land in sight yet. 

11. Nearly a head wind with heavy fog. No seeing above half a mile. Half 
week’s allowance of rations for Timaru people. Caught a large mohawk, as 
large as a fine goose, and turned it loose on deck. Got the anchors over the side 
and got more chain up. Put the ship about at 8 p.m. 

12. Cold, misty, wet morning. Struck the bell at 6 a.m. All hands looking out 
for land. Faint appearance of land at different times during the day. Wind 
falling, dead calm in the evening. 

13. Studding sails set again. Land on the port bow about 11 a.m., between 30 
and 40 miles distant. New Zealand! 35 miles from land at noon. 2 p.m., mist 
and light rain, land down again. 3 p.m., chains of high mountains on the port 
bow. Land continually rising ahead. 4 p.m., more very high mountains just 
rising. Long, being made fast in the fore rigging, drew his knife and threatened 
to stab little Jimmy the sailor. 

14. Ten thousand mountains towering far above the clouds, some of them 
covered with eternal snow, but all barren and desolate, not a sign of human 
being or human works. Thousands of little red lobsters the size of shrimps, and 
jelly star fish. One of each caught. Gnats, butterflies, and dragonflies flying 
about at 9 a.m. All the studding sails set at night. 6 a.m., sailing under close- 
reefed fore and main topsails and standing jib. Half-past eight, more sail again. 
Half-past ten, made signal for a pilot. More mountains, the high ones crowned 
with snow. A point ahead which we are trying to round. Heavy tide running 
in-shore. Our cake stolen. 

Timaru at last! Five houses in sight. A boat comes off with six men. They 
come on board and the boat is smashed against the side. Spanish Joe, the sailor, 
gets a ducking in slinging the boat for lifting. Shoals of porpoises round the 
ship. Riding with one anchor and a gale of wind blowing. Sent down all the 
royal yards. No accommodation for the immigrants A queer look out! The 
water since the morning of the 12th of a brilliant green. Several of the 
immigrants engaged. One short ale is 2s 6d per bottle, rum 9d a glass, tobacco 
4s 6d a pound, a sheep for £1 or £1 5s. 

15. The wind took off in the night and freshened again this morning. Another 
boat came alongside last night at 12 with seven men to look after the others. 
Very cold wind. Ship rolling all day in the ground swell. Served out provisions 
today for full week for Lyttelton; two days for Timaru. Boat left at half-past 
4 p.m. 

16 (Sunday). Boat came alongside at 6 a.m. with seven men, bringing off a 
live sheep, a leg of mutton and some grog. Hove the anchor chain straight up 
and down before 8 a.m. Old Jimmy pitched into the black cook and the 
boatswain followed suit. All in confusion. Beautiful morning, warm sun. 
Made sail and stood further in and anchored in 9 fathoms. The boatswain went 
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on to the poop and made a noise and got put into irons. Had fresh mutton for 
dinner in the forecastle. Radishes and new potatoes brought on board. 
Commenced landing passengers. 

17. Finished landing passengers. 

This description of the arrival was written by J . A. Young who afterwards 
lived at Winchester :— 

‘ We arrived off Timaru on January 14th, 1859, and lay off a good distance 
from the shore. The first persons to come on board were Mr. Woollcombe, 
Captain Cain, and old Sam Williams. Their boat was made fast so that it got 
under the stern of our ship and was broken. Mr. Woollcombe came into the 
cabin and asked me where the captain was. I called the captain and he brought 
out his papers. I wondered who this man was. I saw another (Captain Cain 
this was) standing outside, and I went and asked him who the man inside was, 
and he said it was the Resident Magistrate. Well, I thought to myself, if that 
is the Resident Magistrate, we have come to a queer place. It was his dress that 
amused me. He wore a blue serge jumper, moleskin trousers tied at the knee 
and turned up at the bottom, and heavy Cookham boots yellow to the top with 
clay. I learned afterwards that he had been building a cob whare, and had been 
puddling the clay by tramping it. The next boat brought two sheep for the cabin 
from Mr Rhodes. . . . There were plenty of vegetables for those who landed on 
the first day. Myself, wife and two children landed by the last boat but one, 
and we found that those who had landed before us had had the best of the good 
things provided. Strong Work Morrison was the steer-oarsman of the boat we 
came ashore in. As soon as we landed we looked for quarters and found that 
the only place unoccupied was Mr Rhodes’s shed for storing wool. I went up 
two or three tiers of bales, and selected the top of two bales. We fixed up a 
screen of shawls and blankets and made ourselves as comfortable as we could. 
As soon as a stir was made next morning I looked over the top of our screen at 
the scene below. What a sight! There were men in from the bush to welcome 
us, with buckets of port wine and rum, and they were ladling it out in pannikins 
to anyone who would partake of it.’ 

Here is Young’s description of Timaru :— 

‘ There were only four or five houses in the place, which was all covered with 
native tussock. Sam Williams had an accommodation house on the beach, near 
the wool shed, and they were then adding to a lean-to which had a licence 
(which is now the Royal Hotel).... Captain Cain was living in a cob house on 
the hillside, where Turnbull and Co.’s brick store is, at the back of Mee’s office. 
Dr Butler had a small one-roomed house at the back of what is now the 
Crown Hotel.’ 
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Accommodation House Regulations 


Licensees of the first accommodation houses established at river crossings in 
South Canterbury were required to comply with regulations drawn up by the 
Canterbury Provincial Council. These were provided for Ward’s house at 
Macdonald’s crossing, on the Rangitata, and, with a few alterations to suit local 
conditions, applied to other houses at ferry crossings on the principal traffic 
routes throughout South Canterbury. 

1. All the premises to be kept in good repair. To provide in his house, besides 
the tap-room or room answering as such, one public and one private sitting-room. 

2. To provide not less than ten beds for travellers, in not less than three 
separate bedrooms. 

3. To provide a shed sufficiently weather-tight, and fit for the accommodation 
of at least six horses. 

4. At all times to keep a proper supply of water for the house, and for horses 
and cattle, and to provide in a convenient position, a proper trough for 
watering cattle. 

5. To keep at all times a proper supply of oats and oaten or grass ha^. Oats to 
be charged for to travellers at not more than 6d per quart, and to be always 
served out with the authorised quart measure. 

6. To provide and keep in repair a good and sufficient stockyard for cattle, 
capable of holding not less than fifty head. For the occupation of this yard 
during the night, the licensee may make a charge at rates not exceeding the 
following, viz: Two-pence per head for all cattle under 50 in number, and one 
penny per head for all over that number. 

7. To provide and keep in repair a good and sufficient moveable sheep-proof 
yard, capable of holding not less than 2,000 sheep; or at the option of the 
licensee, to keep one acre of land enclosed by a permanent sheep-proof fence. 
For the occupation of this yard or paddock during the night, the licensee may 
make a charge at rates not exceeding the following, viz: Sixpence per score for 
all sheep under 300 in number, fourpence per score for all over that number and 
under 500, and twopence per score for all over 500. 

8. To keep a lamp burning at night outside the house. 

9. To be sworn in and to act as Constable, especially when required by the 
Magistrates or the Police. 

10. On all occasions to render every assistance, and to supply information to 
Magistrates, and to the Police in the execution of their duty. 

11. To keep a clean and orderly house, and to render it as comfortable for the 
accommodation of travellers as the circumstances of position and distance from 
towns will fairly allow. 

12. To keep at all times a horse for the conveyance of passengers across the 
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River Rangitata between the hours of daylight in summer and winter. The fares 
to be at a moderate charge. 

13. To keep at all times a safe punt in good working order, and ready for 
ramveyance of passengers across the River Rangitata, from the south bank, 
between the hours of 5 a.m. and 7 p.m. in summer, and between the hours of 
7 a.m and 5 p.m. in winter. The fare to be as follows: For a foot passenger, 
one shilling; if more than one in company, sixpence each, between the hours 
above mentioned. The fares to be doubled at all other times. For sheep, 
threepence per head; for horsemen or vehicles with teams, five shillings* 
merchandise per ton, ten shillings; for wool per bale, two shillings* for 
accompanying drays or stock across the river, two shillings and sixpence. 
Officers of the Supreme Court, Magistrates, and Police Constables on duty and 
prisoners to be ferried free of charge. To afford every assistance in his power 
m directing strangers to a safe fording across the river. 


14. The licence to be cancelled by order of any three Justices of the Peace, if 
it be proved to their satisfaction that any of the conditions of the licence are 
not regularly fulfilled, or if any drunkenness be proved to have been allowed on 
the premises, or if any spirits shall be supplied from the house or premises to 
any Aboriginal Native of New Zealand. 


15. A printed or fairly written copy of these conditions, and a tariff of all 
charges to be kept at all times posted up in some conspicuous place in the 
tap-room, and in all the sitting-rooms, for the information of travellers. 


16. To provide a Visitors’ Book, which shall be kept in the custody of the 
licensee, but whenever asked for shall be produced to visitors and lodgers for 
the insertion of any remarks on the accommodation or attendance; a notice to 
this effect to be kept posted in the same manner as the Tariff of Charges. 

e book to be open at all times to inspection by Magistrates or the Police, and 
to be sent to the Clerk of the Bench, at Christchurch, a week before the Annual 
Licensing Meeting, for the purpose of being produced at that meeting. 

17. To keep a copy of the Public House Ordinances in his house. 


Given under my hand this twenty-third day of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-three. 


S. BEALEY, Superintendent 
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First Report on Timaru Roading 


The first report to the Timaru Road Board, presented by its engineer, 
W. Williamson, in 1864, gives good detail of the original roading. 

Sirs — In accordance with your directions, pursuant to a resolution of the 
Timaru Road Board, I hereby beg to lay before you a report of such works as, 
in the absence of detailed instructions, I consider necessary to be undertaken 
by the Board during the ensuing financial year. Although I suppose it will not 
be competent for your Board to expend public money on the streets in Rhodes’s 
town until such time as they are legally conceded to the public, I have included 
in the approximate estimate such as I think it is desirable should be proceeded 
with. In reference to the Government township, notwithstanding that the greater 
part of the sections are purchased, there are so few occupied that it is a matter 
of difficulty to say which, if any, of those streets require immediately forming; 
and I would here particularly bring before the notice of the Board, should they 
determine on proceeding with the formation of streets in this township, that 
such works for the greater part must be permanent and complete, and will be 
very expensive in comparison with ordinary road making. Before entering on 
such works, it will be highly desirable that some system of drainage should be 
decided on, so that works as they proceed in detail shall be permanent and 
tend to the completion of the entire plan. It will be apparent to the Board that 
the expensive system of temporary works will not answer — drainage there must 
be, and as many of the streets intersect the natural drainage of the land, the 
open ditch in this instance obviously cannot be used and I would therefore 
recommend to the Board that nothing beyond a slight expense be incurred 
(where urgently needed) until such matters be fully determined on. 

I presume the attention of the Board will be directed to the extension of 
the water supply of the Town. There are now two available public wells in 
Timaru, and these through the late dry seasons have been the main dependence 
of the whole population; the supply at the present time is inadequate and unless 
steps are taken to increase it, so serious a want must prove a barrier to the 
progress of this place. Water can generally be found about high water level 
throughout the Government township, but no dependence can be placed on its 
continuance when found. I would urge upon the Board that they endeavour 
to obtain the services of Dr Haast, to make a survey of the neighbourhood with 
a view to artesian boring. I believe by such means an adequate and permanent 
supply could be obtained, but the locality presents such irregular features that 
it would require a careful and protracted survey by a geologist to determine 
with any degree of accuracy where it would be advisable to expend money 
on such boring. 

Main roads are, I believe, to be considered as a distinct item in the 
Government estimates. The South Road through Timaru will, I consider, be 
the chief work to which the Board will direct their attention during the next 
year; a portion of it has already been contracted for, and I have estimated for 
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the extension of similar work throughout the town, at present occupied and 
built on, together with necessary additions to such portions of this road as are 
outside the town but within the limits of the district. 

W. WILLIAMSON 
Engineer to the Board ’ 

Approximate estimate for works considered in report on expenditure for 


1864-65 for the Timaru Road Board:— 

RHODES TOWN: 

Forming Strathallan Street, including widening and drainage £750 
Forming continuation of George Street from present contract £50 

GOVERNMENT TOWN: 

Forming road along Beach Reserve £160 

Temporary works .... ... .... .... £150 

Forming North Street throughout — metalling, including 
forming one chain wide and table draining from South 
Road to Police Barracks .... .... .... £330 

MAIN SOUTH ROAD: 

Fencing embankment at Le Cren’s Gully .... .... £30 

Widening road from top of cutting to level at junction of 

Sefton Street .... .... .... .... £250 

Widening, altering, culverting and table draining from 

Harrison’s brewery to present contract .... .... £1,400 

Widening embankment, building brick or stone culvert and 

fencing gully in High Street, near Allen’s Hotel .... £110 

Blending to metal on South Road .... ... £50 

Water supply — four wells .... .... .... £160 

Artesian boring .... £300 

Total £3,740 
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Political Representation 


General Assembly: South Canterbury representation in the General Assembly 
has not been confined entirely to the district, as electoral boundaries, based on 
population, have changed through the years. The electorates given here include 
those adjoining the district north of the Rangitata and south of the Waitaki 
which take in parts of South Canterbury. The representatives recorded here 
are those elected in all or part of South Canterbury from 1853 onwards: 


ASHBURTON ^ ^ ^ . 

J. McLachlan 1899-1908 R. G. Gerard 

W. Nosworthy 1908-1928 


1946- 


CHRISTCHURCH COUNTRY „ 

E. J. Wakefield 1853-1855 J. Hall 18S5-1860 

(The Christchurch Country district was then broken up into different 
electorates, of which Timaru was one.) 


GERALDINE 

E. Wakefield 

1875-1881 

W. Postlethwaite 

1881-1884 

W. Rolleston 

1884-1887 

A. E. G. Rhodes 

1890-1893 

GLADSTONE 

F. Jollie 

1866-1870 

G. B. Parker 

1871-1875 

F. W. Teschemaker 

1876-1878 

John Studholme 

1879-1881 

PAREORA 

F. R. Flatman 

1893-1896 

TEMDKA 

Thomas Buxton 

1911-1914 

H. J. D. Acland 

1942-1946 

C. J. Talbot 

1914-1919 

TIMARU 

F. Jollie 

1861-1866 

Alfred Cox 

1866-1868 

E. W. Stafford 

1868-1878 

R. Turnbull 

1878-1890 

W AIMATE 

W. J. Steward 

1881-1893 

D. C. Kidd 

1946-1954 

WAITAKI 

W. J. Steward 

1871-1875 

T. W. Hislop 

1876-1880 

S. E. Shrimski 

1876-1881 

G. Jones 

1880-1881 

T. Y. Duncan 

1881-1890 

J. McKenzie 

1890-1893 

W. J. Steward 

1893-1911 


Sir William Hall-Jones was Acting 
21 June 1906 to 6 August 1906. 


F. R. Flatman 1896-1908 

T. Buxton 1908-1911 

(Change of electoral boundary) 


J. H. Sutter 1881-1887 

A. E. G. Rhodes 1887-1890 

(Change of electoral boundary) 


(Electorate abolished) 

T. D. Burnett 1919-1941 

(Change of electoral boundary) 


W. Hall-Jones 1890-1908 

James Craigie 1908-1922 

F. J. Rolleston 1922-1928 

C. L. Carr 1928- 

A. J. Davey 1954-1957 

(Change of electoral boundary) 

F. H. Smith 1911-1914 

J. Anstey 1914-1919 

J. Bitchener 1919-1935 

D. Barnes 1935-1938 

D. C. Kidd 1938-1946 

(Change of electoral boundary) 

T. L. Hayman 1957- 

Prime Minister of New Zealand from 
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Sir William Jukes Steward was Speaker of the House of Representatives 
from 23 January 1891 to 8 November 1893. 

From time to time electorates were abolished and then, in subsequent 
changes, were given the same titles. This accounts for some of the missing years 
in the above lists. By the Representation Act of 1875 Waitaki was allowed two 
representatives and this continued until the election of 1881. 

Members of Parliament are paid from the date of their election though they 
may not be sworn in for some months afterwards. 


Provincial Council 

The following represented the South Canterbury districts on the Canterbury 
Provincial Council during its existence. The years are those in which they 
attended Council, not the years of election:— 

TIMARU 

John Studholme 1857-1858 Herbert Belfield 1867-1868 

G. D. Lockhart 1860 A. G. Horton 1869 

Robert Wilkin 1861-1864 Isaac B. Sheath 1870 

H * Sil ? ms 1865 George Healey 1870-1874 

John Hayhurst 1866 John W. White 1874-1876 

Leslie C. Thomson 1867 


GERALDINE 

Alfred Cox 

1862-1865 

Wm Gosling 

1865-1866 

A. Ormsby 

1867-1874 

L. Walker 

1870-1871 

W. K. Macdonald 

1872 

(Geraldine was 

allowed two 

WAITANCI 

W. H. Simms 

1862-1863 

David Innes 

1864 

Robert Wilkin 

1864-1866 

VI T COOK 

Charles Newton 

1862-1863 

John Hall 

1864-1866 

Isaac B. Sheath 

1867- 

Walter Kennaway 

1868-1870 

SEADOWN 

E. G. Stericker 

1866-1867 

Alfred K. Matson 

1867-1870 

W. Kennaway 

1870-1874 


(Seadown was allowed two 


WAIMATE 

George Buckley 


John Hayhurst 1872-1874 

T. Selby Tancred 1874 

T. 0. Rayner 1874-1876 

James Hay 1875-1876 

members from 1870 to 1876) 

Edward Gray 1866-1870 

G. B. Parker 1870-1874 

F. W. Teschemaker 1874-1876 

A. K. Matson 1870-1872 

Charles Perring 1872-1874 

G. B. Parker 1874-1876 


Arthur Perry 1870-1872 

Richard Turnbull 1872-1876 

Arthur Perry 1874-1876 

members from 1870 to 1876) 


1867-1876 
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Local Body Representatives 


TIMARU BOROUGH COUNCIL 

Mayors 

Samuel Hewlings 1868-1870 James Craigie 1902-1912 

Henry Cain 1870-1873 Thomas Hawkey 1912-1913 

George Cliff 1873-1875 William Angland 1913-1914 

„ 1876-1879 „ 1929-1931 

J. H. Sutter 1875-1876 E. R. Guinness 1914-1917 

„ 1879-1882 James Maling 1917-1919 

John Jackson 1882-1886 W. C. Raymond 1919-1921 

Moss Jonas 1886-1888 F. J. Rolleston 1921-1923 

D. M. Ross 1888-1891 G. J. Wallace 1923-1929 

Andrew Sherratt 1891-1893 T. W. Satterthwaite 1931-1936 

Jacob Hill 1893-1896 P. C. Vinnell 1936-1938 

J. J. Grandi 1896-1898 P. B. Foote 1938 

J. S. Keith 1898-1899 W. G. Tweedy 1938-1942 

John Hole 1899-1901 A. E. S. Hanan 1942-1948 

C. N. Macintosh 1901-1902 

timaru city (proclaimed 1948) 

A. E. S. Hanan 1948-1950 R. E. White 1953- 

W. L. Richards 1950-1953 

Clerks 

J. E. Duff 

E. H. Lough 

D. W. Virtue 
0. G. Machattie 

Relieving Clerks 

A. L. Gee 1926 (3 mths) N. V. R. Jordan 1929 (2 mths) 

Engineers 

W. Williamson 1868-1877 H. J. Wrigg 1877-1879 

(consulting engineer) (consulting engineer) 

(There was a brief period when the Borough employed consulting or 
advisory engineers. A. Beswick was then appointed overseer, a position he 
held for twenty and a half years. 

F. O. Archer 1902-1903 J. H. Howitt 1913-1926 

A. Beswick 1903-1910 T. O. Fox 1926-1940 

W. R. Leader 1910-1913 R. J. Comrie 1940- 

Philip Dale was foreman of works from 1878 to 1902. 

TEMUKA TOWN BOARD 

Chairmen 

K. F. Gray 1884-1889 E. C. Cutten 1896-1898 

James Blyth 1889-1894 James Blyth 1898-1899 

G. J. Mason 1894-1896 

Clerks 

George Dyson 1884-1888 Edwin Pilbrow 1888-1899 

AROWHENUA TOWN BOARD 


1868 E. A. S. Killick 1929-1945 

1868-1905 J. M. Jenkins 1945-1957 

1905-1926 J. A. Goodwin 1957- 

1926-1929 


Chairmen 

Edward Lee 


1886-1890 


J. Ashwell 


1890-1899 
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Clerks 




Edwin Pilbrow 


A. W. Gaze 

1886-1894 

1886 

(Aug.-Sept.) 

Edwin Pilbrow 

1894-1899 

George Dyson 

1886 (Nov.) 



TEMUKA BOROUGH COUNCIL 


Mayors 




J. T. M. Hayhurst 

1899-1902 

T. Gunnion 

1919-1925 

»» 

1912-1914 

99 

1927-1931 

T. Buxton 

1902-1906 

G. B. Cartwright 

1925-1927 

99 

1908-1912 

A. W. Buzan 

1931-1941 

D. Mclnnes 

1906-1908 

W. H. McMillan 

1941-1944 

H. H. Hayhurst 

1914-1915 

G. A. Harris 

1944- 

A. Frew 

1915-1919 



Town Clerks 




Edwin Pilbrow 

1899-1901 

Miss I. Meek 

1929-1933 

A. J. Parkins 

1901 

L. Durey 

1933 

E. C. Cutten 

1901-1917 

L. Butters 

1933-1937 

E. Booth 

1917-1920 

A. G. Forman 

1937-1941 

E. B. Cooper 

1920-1925 

F. W. McDonald 

1941-1945 

A. J. McPherson 

1925-1928 

P. G. Shave 

1945-1949 

D. Jeune 

1928-1929 

J. Clark 

1949-1952 

E. Butt 

1929 

W. L. Burt 

1952- 


MT PEEL ROAD BOARD 


Chairmen 




J. B. A. Acland 

1870-1898 

Bernard Tripp 

1914-1916 

G. J. Dennistoun 

1898-1914 

K. MacKenzie 

1916-1920 

Clerks 




J. D. Nott appointed 1 Aug. 1870 

(list incomplete) 



TEMUKA ROAD 

BOARD 


Chairmen 




Dr T. 0. Rayner 

1872-1878 

Donald Grant 

1915-1918 

John Talbot 

1878-1914 

J. J. Ellis 

1918-1920 

G. W. Armitage 

1914-1915 



Clerks 




Daniel Fergusson 

1872-1877 

William Wilks 

1877 

GERALDINE ROAD DISTRICT BOARD 


(In 1872 this became the Temuka Road Board) 


Chairmen 




Alfred Cox 1864 (Feb.-Oct.) 

Dr T. O. Rayner 

1864-1872 

Clerks 




Daniel Fergusson 

1864-1872 



GERALDINE ROAD BOARD 


(Raukapuka Road Board for first two years) 


Chairmen 




W. K. Macdonald 

1871 

F. R. Flatman 

1889-1895 

Upton Slack 

1871-1874 

John Kelland 

1895-1912 

99 

1884-1887 

F. R. Flatman (Jr) 

1912-1918 

C. G. Tripp 

1874-1876 

A. Wilkinson 

1918-1920 

W. Postlethwaite 

1876-1884 



99 

1887-1889 



Clerks 




Caleb Sherratt 

1871 



(first clerk and overseer) 



(List incomplete. Chairmen acted 

as clerks in early days.) 
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GERALDINE COUNTY COUNCIL 

Chairmen 

W. Postlethwaite 
A. Wilson 
C. G. Tripp 
J. G. McKerrow 
J. Talbot 


W. Balfour 
G. J. Dennistoun 
K. MacKenzie 
A. J. Davey 
J. Woodhead 
A. J. Davey 


1887-1894 

1908-1914 

1914-1946 

1946-1949 

1949- 1950 

1950- 


1877- 1878 

1878- 1879 

1879- 1883 

1883- 1884 

1884- 1887 
1894-1908 

Clerks 

First chairmen acted as clerks with some assistance until 1881. 
F. W. Stubbs 1881-1916 E. P. Bennett 1946- 

A. A. Readdie 1916-1946 

Engineers 

Part-time engineers were employed until 1920. 

C. E. Bremner 1920-1938 G. R. Milward 

J. R. A. Haweridge 1938-1948 


Chairmen 

F. W. Teschemaker 
A. Matson 
T. A. Clowes 
C. Ensor 


1948- 


Engineer-Clerks 

B. Williamson 
(consulting eng 
G. M. Babington 

(consulting engineer) 

G. Cooke 1872-1875 

(clerk-overseer) 


COOK 

ROAD BOARD 


1864-1867 

W. Cunningham Smith 

1867-1868 


1872-1874 

1868-1871 

F. I. Kimbell 

1874-1878 

1871-1872 

A. B. Smith 

1878-1880 


J. H. Raine 

1880-1883 

1864-1870 

G. F. Clulee 

1875-1879 

r) 

(clerk-overseer) 


1870-1873 

F. W. Marchant 

1879-1883 


(clerk-engineer) 


MACKENZIE COUNTY COUNCIL 


Chairmen 

John McGregor 1883-1891 

„ 1893-1894 

J. I. Milne 1891-1893 

E. Richardson 1894-18% 

F. R. Gillingham 18%-1917 

E. Macdonald 1917-1923 

Engineer - Clerks 

F. W. Marchant 1883-1885 

(clerk-engineer) 

James Cochrane 1885-1889 

(clerk-overseer) 

R. L. Banks 1889-1929 

(clerk-engineer) 


C. J. Talbot 
*» 

G. Murray 
W. R. Davison 
W. Scott 
C. V. Kirke 

J. F. D. Jeune 
(clerk-engineer) 
T. Moorhouse 
(clerk-engineer) 
J. Somers 

(county clerk) 


LEVELS ROAD BOARD 


(Earliest minute book missing) 

Chairmen 

P. B. Luxmoore 1868-1876 Charles N. Orbell 

Herbert Belfield 1876-1877 E. T. Rhodes 

W. Cockerill Beswick 1877-1881 C. N. Orbell 

William Moody 1881-1888 


Clerks 

E. H. Lough 1864-1876 

W. T. Barnett 1876-1881 


Charles Wright 
James Granger 


1923-1933 

1935-1937 

1933-1935 

1935-1939 

1939-1942 

1942- 


1929-1945 

1945-1950 

1950- 


1888-1890 

1890- 1891 

1891- 1894 


1881-1887 

1887-1894 
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Engineers 




W. Williamson 

1868-1876 

P. Roberts 

1877-1879 

C. Wright 

1876 

(engineer, part time) 

(overseer, south division) 

Charles Wright 

1887-1888 

J. Stewart 

1876 

(overseer) 


(overseer, north division) 

Wm Annand 

1888-1894 

H. V. Smith 

1876 

(overseer) 


(overseer, north division) 



LEVELS COUNTY COUNCIL 


Chairmen 




C. N. Orbell 

1894-1924 

R. W. Munro 

1947 

T. B. Garrick 

1924-1941 

A. H. Giles 

1948-1953 

R. G. Cleland 

1941-1947 

D. C. Doake 

1953- 

D. Grant 

1947 



Clerks 




A. E. Saunders 

1894-1901 

Miss H. J. Allan 

1932-1938 

F. E. Whitehead 

1901-1932 

G. B. Bird 

1938- 

Engineers 




W. Annand 

1894-1899 

T. Black 

1904-1915 

(overseer) 


(surveyor) 


T. Black 

1899-1904 

T. Black 

1915-1937 

(overseer) 


A. R. Callander 

1938-1944 



E. A. Collins 

1944- 

WAITANGI (WAIMATE) ROAD BOARD 


Chairmen 




John Studholme 

1864-1865 

H. R. Parker 

1875-1876 

Thomas Browne 

1865 

James Lee 

1876 

Michael Studholme 

1865-1875 

L. Louden 

1876-1877 

»» 

1877 



Clerks 




Frank Major 

1864 

E. T. Pain 

1873-1876 

Engineers 




Edward F. Barnes 

1864 

T. S. Hardy 

1874 

G. M. Babington 

1865-1874 

(assistant) 


J. M. Hardy-Johnstone 

G. F. Ritso 

1874 


1874 

N. Hillary 

1875-1877 

WAIMATE COUNTY COUNCIL 


Chairmen 




James Bruce 

1877-1878 

R. H. Rhodes 1896 (Aor.-Dee.) 

W. Moody 

1878-1880 


1902-1904 

J. McGregor 

1880-1881 


1907-1910 

J. Manchester 1881 (Sept.-Nov.) 


1912-1918 

M. Studholme 

1881-1882 

J. F. Douglas 

1899-1902 

J. Manchester 1882 (June-Oet.) 

P. Studholme 

1904-1907 

M. Studholme 

1882-1883 

T. L. Hart 

1910-1912 

J. Manchester 

1883-1886 


1918-1923 

A. Hayes 1886 

(Nov.-Dee.) 

H. B. S. Johnstone 

1923-1928 

E. Elworthy 

1886-1887 

»» 

1933-1936 

>» 

1893-1896 

J. Bitchener 

1928-1933 

>» 

1896-1899 


1936-1947 

D. McLaren 

1887-1892 

N. A. Rattray 

1947- 

H. R. Parker 

1892-1893 



County Clerks 




G. H. Graham 


Daniel Jackson 

1883-1895 

1877 

(Jan.-April) 

G. V. Cochrane 

1895-1922 

George Tennant 

1877-1883 

L. J. Collins 

1924- 
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Engineers 

N. Hillary 1877-1885 

W. J. Black 1885-1900 

(overseer) 

C. E. Bremner 1900-1920 


S. R. Wright 
J. C. McLauchlan 
(engineer-clerk ] 
W. P. Black 


1920-1922 

1922-1924 

1924- 
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homes 

Waiapi 1,121 2 miles W. of Temuka Part Arowhenua Estate Assets Real. Bd. (see 15 farms 

Rakitairi Set.) 
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Appendix X 

First Shipment of Frozen Mutton 


William Saltau Davidson’s letter to the editor of the Otago Daily Times 
was written after the first shipment of frozen meat from New Zealand reached 
the London market. Davidson was associated with the Canterbury and Otago 
Company’s properties in South Canterbury. After amalgamation with the New 
Zealand and Australian Land Company he became manager and finally general 
manager in Scotland. This letter is dated 29 June 1882. 

As it is a subject of interest to many of your readers, perhaps you will 
kindly publish the following details respecting the experimental shipment of 
frozen meat lately brought to London by the New Zealand and Australian Land 
Co., Ltd. in the Albion Shipping Company’s sailing ship Dunedin, commanded 
by Captain Whitson. 

The Captain reports that the ship experienced fine enough weather, but 
unfavourable winds prolonged the passage to over 90 days. The vessel was in 
first-rate sailing trim throughout, notwithstanding the extra weight of the 
boilers on deck and the gradual lightening of the cargo by the consumption 
of coals; one or two crack sailing ships left New Zealand about the same time 
as the Dunedin , but only reached England several days behind her, which proves 
that the refrigerating arrangements in no way impeded the speed of the vessel. 

The weather encountered in the tropics was hotter than Captain Whitson 
had before experienced, but by working the engine steadily there was no 
difficulty whatever in keeping down the temperature. 

As the ship was becalmed about the line for a considerable time, it is 
satisfactory to know that the freezing capabilities were thoroughly tested. The 
engine burnt rather over three tons of coal per day, sometime being worked only 
2 or 3 hours in the 24 when the weather was cool, and this maintained a 
temperature of several degrees below zero in the lower chamber during the whole 
voyage. In the rough weather the Captain noticed that the temperature was very 
equal throughout the chambers, because the cold air got tumbled about and 
mixed up with the warmer air, instead of settling quietly down to the lowest 
portions of the ship. 

The discharging of the cargo commenced three days after arrival, and the 
whole shipment was sold within a fortnight, the meat being taken out at night 
and conveyed to Smithfield market, so that the sheep were hard frozen when 
butchers came to buy them in the morning. 

There being no auction sales of dead meat in London, the carcases were 
sold at Smithfield in the usual way by placing so many in the hands of some 
half-dozen salesmen, who made as good prices for them as they could. In the 
first instance the salesmen were rather doubtful about the venture being a 
success, especialy as it was the first trial from New Zealand, but when they saw 
the fine big sheep, which, although many of them had been frozen over 4 
months, were clean and bright as newly killed mutton, they quickly changed 
their opinion and pronounced the meat to be as perfect as frozen meat could be. 
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I heard from one West End butcher who, although he scorned the idea of 
ever allowing frozen meat to enter his shop, was at last persuaded by one of 
the salesmen to try three, with the result that next day he bought six, and the 
next day nine, and I have no doubt he still further increased his purchases. 

No shipment of frozen meat has ever attracted such attention and New 
Zealanders will see that it was noticed in the House of Lords. Including lambs, 
there were 4909 carcases on board the Dunedin, out of which 3521 sheep and 

4 f 9 „*“ mbs ’ making in aU 3970 carcases, belonged to the Company, the balance 
of 939 carcases having been shipped by other pastoralists. 

The sheep were sold in Smithfield market at rather over 6 id per lb and the 
lambs at about the same price. The net return F.O.B. New Zealand’ was for 
the sheep £1 Os llfd per carcase or 3Jd per lb., and for lambs 10s 9d per 
carcase or 3id per lb. This was an immense gain in value as, with a return 
from tallow and skins, the Company, after paying cost of killing and putting on 
board in New Zealand, netted £1 Is 9fd for their sheep as against from 11 s 
to 12 s per head m the Dunedin market at the time of shipping, so that their 
value was about doubled. 

Out of the whole cargo only one sheep was condemned, and its being out 
of order was easily accounted for. 



Appendix XI 


Statistics 


The following statistics for South Canterbury were compiled from 
information gathered during the census taken on 17 April 1956. The figures 
have been analysed to show populations in townships, vicinities and localities. 
Farm production figures for South Canterbury have also been included. 
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GERALDINE COUNTY 




Arowhenua Loc. 




Orari 

Vic. 

116 


(excl. M.O.W. 




Orari Bridge 

Loc. 

150 


Camp) 

* 

32 

13 

Orari Basin 

Loc. 

23 


Arowhenua M.O.W. 




Orton 

Loc. 

116 


Camp 


43 


Peel Forest 

Loc. 

100 


Arowhenua Pa 

Loc. 

113 

83 

Pleasant Valley 
Rangatira Valley 

Loc. 

124 


Arundel 

Loc. 

93 


Loc. 

30 


Beautiful Valley 

Loc. 

51 

1 

Rangitata 

Loc. 

122 


Belfield 

Loc. 

48 


Rangitata Gorge 

Loc. 

49 


Blandswood 

Loc. 

11 


Rangitata Island 


82 


Clandeboye 

Loc. 

205 


Rapuwai 

Loc. 

8 


Coopers Creek 

Loc. 

17 


Scotsburn 

Loc. 

35 


Epworth 

Loc. 

70 

19 

Speechleys Bridge 

Loc. 

44 


Four Peaks 

Loc. 

55 


Te Awa 

Loc. 

24 


Gapes Valley 

Loc. 

91 


Te Moana 

Loc. 

59 


Georgetown 

Loc. 

10 

6 

Temuka 

Vic. 

823 

6 

Geraldine 

Vic. 

279 


Tripp Settlement 

Loc. 

87 


Geraldine Downs 

Loc. 

87 


Waiapi 

Loc. 

53 


Geraldine Flat 

Loc. 

109 


Waitohi 

Loc. 

92 


Hanging Rock 

Loc.* 

22 


Waitohi Flat 

Loc. 

116 


Hilton 

Loc. 

149 

1 

Waitohi Upper 

Loc. 

61 


Kakahu 

Loc. 

74 


Winchester 

T. 

410 


Milford 

Loc. 

322 


Winchester 

Vic. 

47 


Opuha 

Loc. 

21 


Woodbury 

T. 

137 


Orakipaoa 

Loc. 

81 


Woodbury 

Vic. 

79 


Orari 

T. 

366 






* See also Levels County 



County Totals 

5,336 

129 



LEVELS COUNTY 




Adair 

Loc. 

37 


Gleniti (Timaru) 

Vic. 

426 


Arowhenua 

Loc.* 

73 


Grants Hill 




Cave 

Loc.f 

150 

2 

(Timaru) 

Vic. 

30 


Claremont 

Loc. 

164 

1 

Hadlow 

Loc. 

91 


Cricklewood 

Loc.f 

13 


Hanging Rock 

Loc.* 

2 


Elloughton Grange 




Hazelburn 

Loc. 

42 


(Timaru) 

Vic. 

48 


Highfield (Tim.) 

Vic. 

26 


Fairview 

Loc. 

273 


Kerrytown 

Loc. 

77 
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Includii 

Maoris 

Maoris 

T ownshi 
Locality , 
etc . 


Includin 

Maoris 

Maoris 


LEVELS COUNTY (continued) 




Kingsdown 

Loc. 

161 


Rosewill 

Loc. 

106 


Levels 

Loc. 

138 

1 

Salisbury 

Loc. 

105 

1 

Levels Valley 

Loc. 

54 


Saltwater Creek 

Loc. 

33 


Mt Horrible 

Loc. 

2 


Scarborough 

Loc. 

26 


Normanby 

Loc. 

21 


Seadown 

Loc. 

262 

12 

Opihi 

Loc. 

94 


Smithfield 

Loc. 

79 


Otipua 

Loc. 

122 


Sutherlands 

Loc. 

195 


Pareora 

T. 

574 

14 

Taiko 

Loc. 

122 


Pareora 

Vic. 

22 


Taiko Flat 

Loc. 

25 


Pareora West 

Loc. 

59 


Taiko Zig Zag 

Loc. 

11 


Pleasant Point 

T. 

755 


Totara Valley 

Loc. 

184 


Pleasant Point 

Vic. 

28 


Waitawa 

Loc. 

31 


Raincliff 

Loc.t 

33 


Washdyke 

T. 

457 

2 

Rockwood 

Loc. 

11 


Washdyke 

Vic. 

81 


* See also Geraldine County 





t See also Mackenzie County 


County Totals 

5,243 

33 



MACKENZIE COUNTY 




Albury 

T. 

155 


Lake Tekapo (incl. 




Albury 

Vic. 

139 


State Hydro and 




Allandale 

Loc. 

81 


M.O.W. Staff) 

Loc. 

182 

1 

Ashwick Flat 

Loc. 

62 


Lilybank 

Stn. 

9 


Braemar 

Stn. 

11 


Limestone Valley 

Loc. 

14 


Burkes Pass 

Loc. 

135 

3 

Maryburn 

Stn. 

5 


Camp Valley 

Loc. 

22 


Maryhill 

Stn. 

2 


Cannington 

Loc.* 

19 


Ma-Waro 

Loc. 

67 


Cattle Valley 

Loc. 

50 


Melville Downs 

Loc. 

13 


Cave 

Loc.t 

47 


Middle Valley 

Loc. 

26 


Chamberlain 

Loc. 

37 


Mt Cook 

Stn. 

4 


Clayton 

Loc. 

31 


Mt Michael 

Loc. 

8 


Cricklewood 

Loc.t 

61 


Mt Nessing 

Loc. 

98 


Fairlie 

T. 

1,017 


Raincliff 

Loc.t 

20 


Fairlie 

Vic. 

100 


Richmond 

Stn. 

15 


Glenmore 

Stn. 

8 


Rollesby 

Loc. 

31 


Godley Peaks 

Stn. 

7 


Sherwood Downs 

Loc. 

100 


Haldon 

Stn. 

25 


Simons Pass 

Loc. 

18 


Hermitage 

Loc. 

128 

2 

Te Ngawai 

Loc. 

5 


Horwell Downs 

Loc. 

8 


Trentham 

Loc. 

20 


Irishmans Creek 

Stn. 

31 


Winscombe 

Loc. 

66 


Kimbell 

Loc. 

116 


Wolds 

Stn. 

6 


Lake Pukaki 

Loc. 

122 

1 




* See also Waimate County 


County Totals 

3,121 

7 

f See also Levels County 








WAIMATE COUNTY 




Arno 

Loc. 

59 


Esk Valley 

Loc. 

72 


Bluecliffs 

Loc. 

90 


Glenavy (excl. 



Broad Gully 

Loc. 

17 


M.O.W. Camp) 

T. 

200 

13 

Cannington 

Loc.* 

96 


Glenavy 

Vic. 

41 

1 

Craigmore Downs 

Loc. 

60 


Glenavy M.O.W. 




Deep Creek 

Loc. 

28 


Camp 


147 

4 

Elephant Hill 

Loc. 

17 


Gordons Valley 

Loc. 

48 
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WAIMATE COUNTY (continued) 


Grays Corner 

Loc. 

40 


Otaio 

Loc. 

204 

Hakataramea 

Loc. 

263 


Painstown 

Loc. 

46 

Hakat’mea Downs 

Loc. 

31 


Pareora Gorge 

Loc. 

3 

Hakataramea 

Stn. 

26 


Pentland Hills 

Loc. 

16 

Hakataramea Val. 

Loc. 

138 


Pikes Point 

Loc. 

4 

Holme 

Stn. 

35 

1 

Southburn 

Loc. 

121 

Hook 

Loc. 

271 


Springbrook 

Loc. 

134 

Hook Bush 

Loc. 

19 


St Andrews 

T. 

345 

Hunter 

Loc. 

168 


St Andrews 

Vic. 

39 

Ikawai (or 




Studholme June. 

Loc. 

294 

Redcliff) 

Loc. 

148 


Tawai 

Loc. 

64 

Kohika 

Loc. 

60 


Te Akatarewa 

Stn. 

8 

Lyalldale 

Loc. 

89 


Teschemaker 

Loc.t 

19 

Makikihi 

T. 

170 


Upper Hook 

Loc. 

30 

Makikihi 

Vic. 

53 


Uretane 

Loc. 

62 

Maungati 

Loc. 

142 


Waihao Downs 

Loc. 

170 

Maytown 

Loc. 

48 


Waihao Forks 

Loc. 

88 

Morven 

T. 

271 

14 

Waihaorunga 

Loc. 

195 

Morven 

Vic. 

147 

1 

Waikakahi 

Loc. 

146 

Motukaika 

Loc. 

46 


Waimate 

Vic. 

887 

Ngahere 

Loc. 

18 


Waitangi 

Stn. 

13 

Norton Reserve 

Loc. 

66 


Waituna 

Loc. 

151 

Nukuroa 

Loc. 

7 


Whiterock 

Loc. 

3 





Willowbridge 

Loc. 

226 


1 


* See also Mackenzie County County Totals 6,399 39 

f See also Waitaki County 


Selected Statistics of Farm Production 


GERALDINE 

LEVELS 

MACKENZIE 

WAIMATE 


COUNTY 

COUNTY 

COUNTY 

COUNTY 

Average area of holdings at 31.1.55 

Number of holdings 

982 

789 

376 

1,254 

Total area occupied (acres) 

434,572 

154,719 

1,461,077 

766,163 

Average area of holdings (acres) 

443 

196 

3,886 

611 

Wheat , 1954-55 season 

Area threshed (acres) 

3,114 

4,413 

- 

7,197 

Area chaffed, fed off, etc. 

- 

448 

- 

259 

Oats . 1954-55 season 

Area threshed 

1,091 

848 

- 

2,964 

Area chaffed 

553 

253 

- 

1,497 

Area fed off 

457 

792 

- 

882 

Barley , 1954-55 season 

Area threshed 

952 

968 

- 

4,560 

Area chaffed, fed off, etc. 

- 

231 

- 

531 

Peas , 1954-55 season 
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Area threshed 

Areas (in acres) of grasses, 
clovers and lucerne cut for 
seed, 1954-55 

Areas (in acres) of grasses, 
clovers and lucerne cut for hay 
and silage, 1954-55 
Grasses and clovers for hay 
Grasses and clovers for silage 
Lucerne for hay or silage 

Total area for hay and silage ... 
Areas (in acres) in cultivation 
and in occupation, 1954-55 
Grain and root crops less area also 
sown with grasses or clovers 
Grasses, clovers and lucerne sown 
since 31.1.54: 

On virgin land 

On pasture or previously cul¬ 
tivated land 
Sown before 31.1.54 
Total area in grasses, clovers and 
lucerne 
Plantations 

Orchards, vines, nurseries, market 
gardens 

Residences, private gardens and 
grounds 


Fallow 

Total area cultivated .... 
Unimproved land 
Total area occupied 
Areas (in acres) of grassland 
topdressed during year ended 
51.1.55 

With artificial fertiliser ... 

With lime 

With artificial fertiliser and lime .... 
Total area topdressed .... 

Farm tractors at 31.1.55 
Number 
Horsepower 

Cattle at 31.1.55 

Dairy cows in milk at any time in 
season 

Total dairy stock 
Total beef stock 
Total all cattle 

Proportion of dairy cows in milk 
per 100 total cattle .... 

Pigs and Horses at 31.1.55 
Breeding sows 1 year and over .... 
Total pigs 

Pigs per 100 dairy cows in milk .... 


GERALDINE 

COUNTY 

278 

LEVELS 

COUNTY 

MACKENZIE 

COUNTY 

WAIMATE 

COUNTY 

301 

7,314 

7,141 

- 

11,757 

3,290 

337 

2,115 

2,377 

206 

1,601 

2,614 

61 

729 

3,377 

45 

3,325 

5,742 

4,184 

3,404 

6,747 

21,652 

22,921 

14,005 

43,128 

950 

- 

622 

459 

16,995 

131,389 

14,059 

91,794 

7,692 

100,203 

26,783 

240,737 

149.334 

1,374 

105,853 

1,551 

108,517 

2,046 

267,979 

2,339 


1,268 

1,077 

984 

2,971 

3,938 


2,181 

3,275 

177,566 

135^846 

127,733 

319,692 

248,948 

18,854 

1,327,613 

444,930 

426,514 

154,700 

1,455,346 

764,622 


16,905 

13,545 

6,064 

52,440 

14,272 

12,555 

8,657 

14,739 

12,057 

7,918 

5,811 

20,689 

43,234 

34,018 

20,532 

87,868 

787 

749 

445 

1,165 

20,040 

20,505 

13,363 

33,091 

7,116 

4,081 

810 

3,355 

10,496 

6,521 

1,346 

6,089 

9,564 

7,851 

12,802 

22,608 

20,060 

14,372 

14,148 

28,697 

35.47 

28.40 

5.73 

11.69 

388 


41 

224 

2,724 

1 , 

,175 

1,513 

38.28 

28.79 

45.10 
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GERALDINE 

LEVELS 

MACKENZIE 

WAIMATE 


COUNTY 

COUNTY 

COUNTY 

COUNTY 

Total horses 

1,216 

2,012 

1,664 

Sheep and lambs shorn and 
lambs tailed during season 

1954-55 

Sheep shorn 

441,091 

336,425 

528,446 

810,713 

Lambs shorn 

29,761 

25,380 

14,878 

55,651 

Lambs tailed 

339,508 

274,655 

278,271 

613,617 

Dairy cows in milk per 100 sheep 

shorn 

1.61 

1.21 

0.15 

0.41 

Total cattle per 100 sheep shorn 

4.55 

4.27 

2.68 

3.54 

Sheep at 30.6.55 

Number in each county 

Rams 

8,184 

6,335 

8,924 

15,578 

Wethers 

23,424 

6,630 

83,476 

48,089 

* Breeding ewes 

342,781 

267,022 

321,721 

620,546 

Dry Ewes 

7,974 

4,872 

18,572 

6,575 

Hoggets: ram 

1,258 

2,026 

2,562 

4,242 

wether 

22,177 

14,706 

29,758 

30,688 

ewe 

85,079 

58,071 

101,844 

162,034 

Total sheep .... 

490,877 

359,662 

566,857 

887,752 

Estimated lambing percentages , 

1955 

* Breeding ewes 

Estimated per cent, of lambs 

99.4 

110.4 

88.9 

103.3 

Estimated number of lambs 

340,724 

294,792 

286,010 

641,024 








Appendix XII 


The Schools of South Canterbury 


Schools Open, 1956-57 — The years are those on which the school opened; 
the names of the head teachers those at the time the list was compiled at the 
time of writing in 1957. 


Albury 1882 A. B. Hornbrook 
Arundel 1890 A. H. Williams 
Bluecliffs 1910 J. R. Thomson 
Cannington 1891 A. A. Gibson 
Cattle Creek 1927 L. Garvey 
Clandeboye 1900 A. C. Iggo 

Claremont 1878 0. R. Bach 

Esk Valley 1878 J. G. Reid 

Prior to 1900 known as Upper 
Otaio 

Fairlie 1879 L. F. N. Ward 
Known as Fairlie Creek prior to 
1896 

Fairview 1888 C. L. Mahan 

Geraldine 1867 W. A. Pierre 

Glenavy 1889 J. Simpson 

Gleniti 1907-10 J. Isaacs 
Gray’s Corner 1906 C. I. McKay 
Household. Present school re¬ 
opened 1923. 

Hakataramea 1884 F. H. Davey 
Hakataramea 

Valley 1891 A. R. Jackson 
Hilton 1875 W. P. Rowling 
Prior to 1885 known as Kakahu 
Hook 1879 E. G. Yerbury 
Hunter 1878 R. S. Bardsell 
Ikawai 1882 S. A. Taylor 
Prior to 1917 known as Redcliff 
Irishman Creek 27.3.30 

Miss F. A. McDonald 
Kingsdown 1882 A. E. East 
Lake Pukaki 1.3.48 L. A. Blah- 
Lake Tekapo 18.11.40 N. E. Crawley 
Makikihi 1881 C. W. Hill 

Marchwiel 1.2.50 W. Hunter 

Milford 1873 A. G. Pratt 
Morven 1900 L. C. Morrison 
Orari 1879 C. P. Allen 

Orari Bridge 1881 Mrs B. Quigley 
Otaio 1876 D. J. Cooney 
Pareora East 1910 R. K. Loney 
Pareora West 1874 P. C. Crampton 
Peel Forest 1870 I. Mee 
Previously Scotsburn 


Pleasant Point 1871 J. A. Forbes 
Pleasant Valley 1875 V. Moir 
Rangitata Island 1878 C. Wedge 
Rangitata Station 

1886 Miss G. L. Stevenson 
St Andrews 1881 I. S. Cruickshank 
Salisbury 1900 K. G. Maister 
Seadown 1890 W. P. McLauchlan 
Southburn 1895 A. D. Strachan 
Springbrook 1895 E. R. G. Scott 
Studholme 1893 J. A. Macpherson 
Opened as Hannaton; name 
changed Nukuroa 

Te Moana 1891 D. W. Pearce 
Temuka 1865 G. Chapman-Cohen 
Prior to 1865 known as Aro- 
whenua 

Timaru Main 1874 D. J. Hepburn 
School opened 1859 as Church 
School 

Timaru South 1881 R. J. Carleton 
Opened as Timaru Side. Full 
school from 1896 

Timaru West 1923 G. Macdonald 
Previously side school 
Timaunga 1913-16 B. A. Bisphan 
Tripp. 1895 W. S. Dove 

Prior to 4.9.33 known as Orari 
Gorge 

Waihao Downs 

1901 R. W. R. Woolman 
Waihaorunga 1902 S. J. Wilson 
Waimataitai 1882 L. B. Galbraith 
Waimate 1867 R. Harden 
Waimate Centennial 

1.2.55 J. Galbraith 
Waituna Creek 

1879 A. D. Lockhart 
Washdyke 1874 R. W. Hull 
Willowbridge 

1902-5 A. W. R. McGregor 
Winchester 1870 P. D. Gifford 
Previously known as Waihi 
Crossing 

Woodbury 1881 I. D. McEwin 
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Closed Schools — Date Opened , School , Date Closed , and Remarks 
1872 Waihi Bush 1881 1898 Te Ngawai 31.1.40 

Buildings moved to Orari Consolidated on Albury 

Bridge and Geraldine Flat 1898 Greenhills 
1875 Waitohi Flat 22.3.31 1901 Lyalldale 

1879 Waihao 1899 1902 Waikakahi 31.1.33 

1879 Burkes Pass 31.1.44 1902 Skipton # 31.1.54 

1879 Opihi 3.4.36 Consolidated on Fairlie 

Consolidated on Pleas. Point 1902 Chamberlain 31.1.38 

n H S. 1902 Kohika 1911-16 


1879 Mt Gay (Hazelburn) 31.1.38 
Known as Totara when 
opened. Name changed to 
Hazelburn, 1889. Consolidated 


on Pleasant Point. 

1879 North Orari 1893 

(Rangitata South) 

Name changed to South 
Rangitata, 1885 

1879 Wai-iti 1907-10 

1881 Gapes Valley 14.3.48 

1881 Geraldine Flat 1898 

1882 Seaview 1886 

1883 Sutherlands 31.1.38 

1884 Kakahu Bush 31.1.38 

Consolidated on Pleas. Point 

1884 Belfield 1.6.26 

1884 Silverstream 31.1.46 


Name changed to Kimbell, 

1925 

1885 Upper Waitohi Flat 31.5.42 

Was closed, 1906-9 

1886 Rangitira Valley 1916 

1887 Totara Valley 31.1.38 

1887 Adair (Beaconsfield) 5.5.33 

1889 Cave 31.1.37 

Consolidated Pleasant Point 
D.H.S. 

1890 Waitaki 1907-10 

1890 Waterfalls 1894 

1892 Ashwick Flat 25.5.42 

1892 Blackburn 1894 

1894 Station Creek 1900 

1895 Kapua 31.1.39 

Consolidated on Waimate 

1895 Orton 31.1.37 

1898 Cricklewood 31.1.48 


1906 Rosewill 31.1.39 

Consolidated on Pleas. Point 
D.H.S. 

1906 Taiko 17.9.48 

Previously known as Tycko 

1909 Allandale 31.1.39 

Consolidated on Fairlie 

1909 Riverlands 1910 

Household school 

1910 Pusey 1910 

Household school 

1910 Tawai 31.1.47 

1911 Little Roderick 1911 

Household school 

1911 Struan 1911 

Household school 

1911 Hook Bush 1928 

1911 Rockwood 31.1.38 

1911-16 Douglas 1.5.52 

Pupils transferred to Waihao 
Downs 

1911-16 Four Peaks 1917 

1911-16 Monavale 31.1.44 

1917 Sherwood Downs 31.1.40 

1917 Te Awa 30.6.55 

1918 Mt Nessing 5.9.37 

1919 Maungatiro 1920 


Household school 
1920 Round Hill 

Household school—Hakatara- 
mea Valley 

1922 Hakataramea Station 1922 
1926 Mt Parker 31.1.37 

1926 Watt Lowry 4.9.45 

Side school to Temuka 
1928 Stew Point 19.9.29 

Household school at Pleas. Point 
1931 Craigmore 25.5.42 




ERRATA 


Page 18: 
Page 34: 
Page 38: 
Page 135: 
Page 184: 

Page 207: 
Page 212: 
Page 243: 
Page 248: 

Page 265: 
Page 267: 
Page 325: 

Page 367: 
Page 400: 
Page 402: 


Line 17, for fi Whalen 9 read 4 Whalan \ 

For 4 Motumotu 5 read 4 Mutumutu \ 

Line 8 from bottom, for 4 Arthur 5 read 4 Alexander \ 

Line 1, last paragraph, for 4 than ’ read 4 that \ 

Line 5, for 4 until 9 read 4 and \ In list of 4 Areas 
absorbed 9 , for 4 1863 5 read 4 1868 

Line 15, for 4 then 9 read 4 them \ 

Line 3, for 4 direct ’ read 4 direst \ 

Footnote for 4 Rev. S. Green 9 , read 4 Rev. W. S. Green \ 

Add 4 Except on the west 9 to the beginning of second 
paragraph. 

Line from bottom, for 4 Kerby 9 read 4 Kirby \ 

Line 26, for 4 Sibley 5 read 4 Sibly \ 

Second paragraph, line 1, for 4 New Zealand and Aus¬ 
tralian Company 9 read 4 New Zealand and Australian 
Land Company \ 

Line 31, delete letter 4 a 9 before 4 which \ 

Line 8, for 4 P. D. de Q. 9 read 4 P. S. de Q. 9 

Line 1, for 4 Captain R. L. Stokes 9 read 4 Captain 
J. L. Stokes \ 

Banks Street — Bank Street — Both forms of the name 
have been used and are still in current use. 
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Acclimatisation Societies, 319, 345 
Accommodation, ch. 14 
c Acheron 22, 36, 61n, 87n, 402 
Acland, Jack, 93 

Acland, J. B. A., 83, 85, 90-3, 119, 123, 
137, 175n, 207, 209, 233, 258, 266, 277, 
287, 294, 295, 302, 308, 318, 323, 342, 
344, 355-6, 376, 380 
Acland, L. G. D., 86, 211, 398, 400 
Acton, Edward, 105, 122, 294 
Adams, Mrs S. A., 264 
Aglionby Downs, 63 
Agriculture, 297, 312, 319-23 
Agricultural and Pastoral Shows, 179, 
323-4 

Agricultural Workers and Wages, 324-7 

Aigantighe Art Gallery, 395-6 

Aitken, Henry, 345 

Allan, R. and Stumbles, G., 159 

Allen, R., 266 

Allen, W. G., 282 

Anderson, A. W., 181 

Archer, Fulbert, 155, 429 

Armitage, W. S., 429 

Amst, Richard, 433, 433n 

Arowhenua, 22-7, 197-9, 364n 

Arowhenua (Hombrook’s run), 81-3 

Arts Club, South Canterbury, 395 

Arts Society, South Canterbury, 394-6 

Arundel, 205, 205n 

Ash wick run, 220, 311-2 

Athletics, 432-3 

Automobile Association, South Canter¬ 
bury, 244 
Ayres, Harry, 412 


Babbington, George, 35 

Bain, D., 436 

Bain, P. L. M., 412 

Baines, W., 225-6 

Baker, Miss Amy, 260 

Baker, G. B., 333, 350, 352n 

Baker, J. H., 105n, 208n, 241, 298. 

406 

Balfour, J. M.. 157 
Barclay, Rev. Geo., 377, 382-3 
Barclay, H. C. (Capt.), 419 
Barclay, J., 336 
Bardsley, W. J., 390 
Barker, A., 429 
Barnett, A. W., 320, 321n 
Barr, Miss J. R., 372 
Basketball, 436 
Beach, Martin, 167 
Beaconsfield, 204 
Beaton, D., 436 
Beattie, Herries, 17n, 20, 399 
Beck, T. G., 330 
Beckingham, Captain W., 419 
Bees, 341-2 
Beetham, R., 119 
Belfield, H., 155, 262 
Benmore Station, 326 
Bennett, W., 281 
* Benvenue *. 166, 167 
Beswick, John, 151n, 152-3, 226 
Beswick, Joseph, 236 
Beswick, W. C„ 155, 294 
Bethune, Phyllis, 396 
Beverley, 339, 339n, 422 
Birds, native, 5-9, 12-3 


Birds, imported, 337-41, 359-61 
Blackett, John, 159-60 
Blacklock, John, 167 
Blakiston, A. N., 281n 
Blue Cliffs, 8, 9, 376, 380, 380n 
Boiling-down works, Washdyke, 204, 
327 

Boland, Mrs, 423 
Boot, V. P., 425, 432 
Booth, Robert, 65, 112, 143, 208, 210, 278, 
304n, 306, 325, 355 

Borough Councils (see Local Govern¬ 
ment) 

Boss, E., 410 

Bowden, W., 265 

Bowen, Sir G., 404 

Bowie, A. R. M. (Mick), 412-3 

Bowie, Trumpeter, 418 

Bowker, Geo., 182 

Bowls, 435 

Brabazon, John, 325n 

Brady, Rev. L. C., 380 

Bramwell Booth Boys’ Home, 388 

Bray, S. P,, 8, 84n, 340n 

Bray, Rev. T„ 389 

Brayshaw, George, 426 

Brick Company, South Canterbury, 266 

Bridges, 237, 267-270 

Brittan, W. G., 75-6, 85, 95, 103, 113, 114n, 

171, 192. 249-50 

Brodrick, T. N., 7-8, 110, 205, 217, 223, 
236, 314, 314n, 326, 341, 351, 351n, 355, 
361, 376, 407-10n 
Brooks, R. L. L., 402n 
Brown, H., 220-1, 271, 311, 312n 
Brown, Rev. L. L., 366-7, 377n, 379 
Brown, Private, 418 
Brown, Thomas, 32, 35 
Browne, Sir T. G., 132 
Browning, J. S., 239-40 
Bruce James, 119, 294 
Brunsden, Clifford, 396 
Bryant, R. E., 412 
Bryne, Sergeant, 418 
Buchanan, G., 188, 287, 294, 319 
Buckingham, D. R., 221 
Buckley, G., 190, 253, 290, 290n, 291, 338, 


Buckley, Maurice, 246 
Bull, M. A., 372 
Buffer, Rev. J., 384 

Bullocks and Bullock Teams, 95, 206, 
210-1, 236, 239, 306, 313 
Bunn, Rev. R. S., 199 
Burdon, C. M., 381 
Burdon, Randal, 399 
Burgess, James, 280 
Burgess, Mrs James, 212 
Burke, M. J., 82, 90-1, 97, 97n, 207, 232, 
249-50, 287 

Burkes Pass, 201, 202, 202n, 203 
Burnett, Andrew, 83, 94, 100-1, 139, 141, 
223, 331, 384, 404, 405 
Burnett, Catherine (Mrs A.), 100, 384 
Burnett, D. M. C., 8 
Burnett family, 422 

Burnett, T. D., 95n, 98, 100, 139, 140, 
142, 223, 310, 330, 342, 395 
Burnett, Mrs T. D., 285 
Burtenshaw, Maxwell, 393 
Bush, W., 269 
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Butchers, Edwin, 261 
Butchers, Mrs W. J., 261 
Butler, Dr. Edward, 212 
Butler, Samuel, 84, 105, 122n, 208, 208n, 
209n, 214, 306, 325, 325n, 394, 397-8, 
398n, 400 

Butterworth, W., 280, 280n 

Cabot, P. S. de Q., 400 
Cain, Captain Henry, 36, 148-9, 152, 154, 
155-6, 173-4, 216, 279 
Cairns, Mrs E. A. B., 352 
Caledonian Society, 372-3 
Cameron, A. A., 309, 309n 
Cameron, J. E. P., 224 
Campbell, Lieut-Col. James, 70-6, 79, 
85, 94, 103, 140, 146, 170 
Campbell, Rev. W. R., 383, 383n 
Campbell-Walker, J., 115 
Canterbury Association, 64, 66, 71, 81 
Canterbury Block, 68 
Canterbury Frozen Meat Coy., Pareora, 
205 

Canterbury and Otago Association, 80, 
310, 317, 328 
Canterbury Pilgrims, 66 
Canterbury Provincial Council (see 
Provincial Council, Canterbury). 
Canterbury Waste Lands Act (1866), 
107. Board, 104-5, 113, 125 
Cardale, E., 391 
Cargill, Captain, 248 
* Caroline ’ (whaling vessels), 31, 41 
Caroline Bay, ch. 3. Origin of name, 
40-2, 146, 149, 150, 182 
Carr, Rev. Clyde, 292 
Cass, Thomas, 75, 95, 98, 104, 104n, 113, 
170-1, 185, 187, 192-3, 197, 233-4, 239-40, 
249, 277 

Catchment Board, South Canterbury, 
303, 332, 343, 356-8 
Cattle, 70, 103n, 210, 305, 308-9 
Cave, 205 

Cave (out-station Levels run), 77, 127-8, 
205, 310 

Cecil, Rev. E. D., 389 
Cemetery, Timaru, 363 
Census and Population, 22-3, 25, 79, 
90n, 111, 168, 173, 191, 200, 203, 205, 
368-9, 369n 
Chamois, 333, 342-3 
Chapman, F. W., 413 
Chataigner, Father J., 386 
Chevalier, Nicholas, 394 
Cheviot Hills (see Hunters Hills) 
Chivers, C., 204 

Choral Society, Timaru, 391, 400 
Chudleigh, E. R., 27, 65, 143, 161, 218 
Churches — 

Anglican: 378-82 

Good Shepherd, Tekapo, 374, 379 
Holy Innocents, Mt. Peel, 374, 380 
St Andrew’s, St. Andrews, 374 
St Anne’s, Pleasant Valley, 374, 
378-9 

St Augustine’s, Waimate, 381 
St Mark’s, Otipua, 381 , 

St Mary’s, Timaru, 378, 380 
St Mary’s, Upper Otaio, 374, 379 
St Michael’s, Waihao Downs, 376 
St Saviour’s, Temuka, 382 
St Stephen’s, Fairlie, 381n 
St Thomas’s, Woodbury, 374, 380-1 
Sponsored Grammar School, 362-4, 

S.S Picnic 390 
Baptist, 182, 389-90 
Congregational, 389, 390 


Jewish, 389 

Methodist, 182, 363, 376, 384-6, 390 
National Council of, 390 
Presbyterian, 182, 362-3, 366, 376, 
382-3, 386 

Chalmers, Timaru, 383 
Trinity, Timaru, 383 
St David’s, Cave, 374, 383-4 
Roman Catholic: 373, 386-8 
Convent of the Sacred Heart 388 
Immaculate Conception, 388 
Sacred Heart College, 373, 386-7 
Sacred Heart, Hakataramea, 387 
St Joseph’s, Morven, 388 
St Joseph’s Novitiate, 265, 388 
St Joseph’s School, 387 
St Joseph’s, Temuka, 374, 387 
St Mary’s, Makikihi 388 
St Mary’s, Winchester, 388 
St Patrick’s B.H.S., Timaru, 373 
St Patrick’s, Burkes Pass, 376 
St Patrick’s, Fairlie, 388 
St Patrick’s, Waimate, 387 
St Paul’s, Albury, 388 
Marist Brothers, 388 
Salvation Army, 388-90 
Wesleyan (see Methodist) 

Cinema, 393 

‘ City of Perth ’, 166-7 

Claremont run, 265, 265n 

Clark, A. M., 345 

Clark, Godfrey, 332 

Clarke, C. B. F., 393 

Clarke, George, M., 282, 362 

Clarke, Jack, 411 

Clarke, James Leighton, 393 

Clarkson, George, 95 

Clarkson and Turnbull, 151n, 176, 242 

Clayton Homestead, 263 

Cleave, Mrs M., 272, 322 

Cliff, George, 155, 180 

Clowes, T. A., 294 

Clulee, G. F., 201 

Coaches and Coaching, 199, 203, 226-30, 
281, 285, 407-8 
Coal, 3, 60-3 
Coates, Hon. J. G., 231 
Cobb and Co., 226-9, 282 
Cob houses, 259 
Cockayne, Dr. L., 408 
Coffin, Tom, 69 
Cohen, Mrs Fanny, 109 
Cole, J. L., 227 
Collier, Jeanie, 101-2 
Connell, Rev. W., 385 
Conradi, Captain C., 150 
Coode, Sir John, 158-9 
Cook, J. P., 402n 
Cooper (brick kiln), 266 
Cooper, C. E., 321 
Cooper, E., 294 
Copland, Sir D., 397 
Counties Act (1876), 294-5 
County Councils (see Local Govern¬ 
ment) 

Coursing, 436 
Cousins, S., 394 
Cowper, Lieutenant, 388 
Cox Alfred, 104, 104n, 106, 114, 173, 
191, 212, 251, 253-4, 279n, 288, 292, 294, 
323, 378, 425 
Craighead, Robert, 336 
Craigie, James, 181-2, 396 
Crawford, Jas C., 228-9 
Crawford, Captain J. F., 155, 155n 
Cray, G. S., 423 
Creed, Charles, 57 
Cricket, 430-1 

Cropping (see Agriculture) 
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Cuddy, The, 208 ^ 

Culverwell, Miss M. E. E., I81n 
Cycling, 217, 433 

Dairying Industry, 200, 322 

Dalzell, J. S., 264, 264n , _ 

Dark, Cornelius and Edward, 223, 237, 
284 

Darroch, Duncan, 396 
Dash, Geo., 208, 423 
Davey, A. J., 292, 296, 330 
Davidson, W. S., 80n, 129, 176, 209, 
270-1, 301-3, 309, 309n, 310, 318, 325, 
328, 344 

Davie, C., 112-3 
Davies, C. S., 196, 296 
Davis, Charlie, 61 
Dawson, A. L. Halkett, 371 
Dawson, J. F., 195 
Deal Boatmen, 149, 151, 261 
Dean, Jack, 129 
Deans, Austen A., 396 
Deans, Joseph H., 279-80, 375 
Deer, 333, 342-3 

Deerstalkers* Association, 356n 
Delamain, Frederick, 105 
Dellow, N., 430 
Dendy, Professor Arthur, 5 
De Renzy, W., 347 
Devellin, Robert, 141 
Dick, A. D., 402n 
Dickie, Miss N. M., 372 
Dineen, Denis, 427 
Dixon, Marmaduke, 410-1 
Doake, D. C., 296 
Dobson, Arthur, 402-4 
Dobson, Edward, 25, 185-7, 201, 234-5, 
240, 242, 277-8 

Dog, of J. McKenzie, 138-9 
Dogs (boundary), 298 
Dog trials, 435-6 
Domett, Alfred, 70-1 
Donnithome, W., 355 
Douglas, G., 249-50 

Douglas, John, 222, 264, 308, 308n, 328, 

Downlands Water Supply, 330-1 

Doyne, W. T., 231 

Drake, John B., 226 

Drama League, South Canterbury, 393 

Dramatic Societies, Amateur, 391-3 

Drew, E. P., 434 

* Dublin Packet *, 32, 33n 
Du Faur, Freda, 412 
Duff, J. Edward, 426 
Duff, Dr Roger, 14-9 

du Moulin, Henry, 287 
du Moulin, William, 191, 191n, 192, 233, 
258, 279n, 287 

* Dunedin *, 328 
Dunn, Thomas, 279 
Dunnage, G., 137 
Dunnage, William, 287, 338 
Durand, Henry, 294 
Dyson, George, 198 


* Echunga *, 168n 

Electoral Rolls, early, 287 

Electorates, establishment of, 291-2 

Electric Power 1, 389n 

' Elginshire *, 167 

Eliot, Whateley, 158 

Elliot, Miss A. K., 181n 

Elworthy, Arthur, 315, 429 

Elworthy, Edward, 125, 155, 271, 344, 347 

Elworthy, E. S., 267 

Elworthy, Harold, 429, 435 

Elworthy, Herbert, 429 

Elworthy, P. A., 245n, 429 


Erosion, soil (see soil erosion) 

Errey, P. C., 395 
Evans, William, 161, 167 
Ewen, Rev. R., 383 

Fairlie, 201-3 
Falla, Dr R. A., 9 
Farley, Rev. Thomas, 377 
Farr, S. C., 348 
Fauvel, Father L., 387 
Fea, Dr W. R„ 435 
Fencing, 270-3, 317-8, 336, 352-3, 357 
Ferkins, M., 434 
Ferrets, 354-5 
Ferry services, 233-7, 285 
F fitch, James, 279 
Finch, L. E., 395 
Fire: 112, 117, 233, 337 
Timaru, 177-178 
Waimate Bush, 189 
Burning Off, 91, 302, 303, 337 
Timaru Fire Brigade, 282 
Fish and fishing, 343-9 
Fish, Dr. R., 195, 392 
Fisher, Dr. Thomas, 274 
Fisher and Forsyth, 274 
Fitzgerald, E. A., 285, 411 
FitzGerald, J. E., 75, 132-3, 142, 149, 171, 
249, 286, 423n 
Fitzsimmons, Jack, 432 
Fitzsimmons, R., 425, 431-2 
Flatman, F. R., 121, 227n, 334, 380 
Flatman and Taylor, 194n, 195, 334, 380 
Fleming, Henry, 211 
Fleming, Sir M. le, 106 
Flockton & Co., 274 
Floods, 199 
Foley, L. G., 7 
Football: 431 
All Blacks, 431 

South Canterbury Representatives, 
431 

Ford, Miss Ethel, 406n 

Ford, Henry, 262, 429 

Ford, John T., 104, 262, 294 

Forests, ch. 6, 122-4 

Forest Service, 123-5, 356 

Foster, Rev. George, 365, 377, 379, 382 

Four Peaks homestead. 267 

Francis, Norton, 222, 433 

Francis, Philip L., 191, 287, 305 

Fraser, Rev. Chas., 377, 382 

Fraser, C. S., 431 

Fraser, Hugh (Ben Ohau), 95, 200, 237 

Fraser, James, 275 

Fraser, Trooper, 418 

French, Thomas, 123 

Frozen meat (see Refrigeration) 

Fyfe, T. C., 411 


Gapes, Mrs, 212 
Gardiner, J. H., 431 
Gardiner, Robert, 167 
Garland, Captain A., 419 
Georgetown, 197 
Geraldine, 191-6 
Gibbs, Geo., 280 

Gibson, Edmund, 18, 103, 210, 239, 260, 
305, 325 

Gibson, F. D., Captain, 154 
Gibson, O. P. and J. R., 243, 273 
Gibson, Wilson, 260, 260n 
Giles, John, 279 
Gillies, Captain Bruce, 419 
Gillies, Captain John, 419 
Gillies, Rev. W., 371 
Gillingham, F, R., 314 
Gillingham, S. K., 202, 310, 320n, 381 
Glaciers, 1-3, ch. 22 
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Gladstone, Henry J., 95-6, 200, 294 
Glenavy, 204 
Gloucester, Duke of, 379 
Godby, Michael, 407n 
Godley, J. R., 66, 68, 71, 81 
Gold, 305 

Goldsmith, Samuel W., 187, 190, 385 

Golf, 433-4 

Golok (see Koroko) 

Goodall, John, 159-60 
Gordon, Lieut-Col. Henry, 417 
Gorse, 357-8 
Gosling, William, 332 
Goutenoire, Father John, 386 
Government Town, 147, 149, 153, 171-2, 
174-5, 184 

Grace, William and Mrs, 193, 193n, 207 

Graham, Alex, 412, 413n 

Graham, G., 411 

Graham, Peter, 342, 412 

Grampians, The (Ford's run), 262 

Granger, George, 393 

Granger, James, 406 

Grant, Mrs Alan, 336 

Grant, Andrew. 311, 326 

Grant, J. W., 395 

Grant, W., 326 

Gray, Melville, 220, 271, 311, 343-4, 346, 
378, 404, 406, 407n 
Green, D. G., 435 

Green Hayes (see Churches, Salvation 
Army), 388, 389n 

Green, Rev. W. S., 184, 203, 243n, 345, 
410-1 

Greene, William, 394 

Greig, Trooper, 418 

Grey, Sir George, 47, 68-70, 248, 300, 315 

Grid-ironing, 300, 301n 

Griffiths, George, 17, 393 

Grimes, Bishop, 387 

Grimmer, W., 194 

Guinness, Mrs, 423 

Gunnion, T. E., 200 

Gurnsey, F. G., 378 


Haast, Sir J. F. J., von, 1, 2n, 3n, 6, 7n, 
15, 94n, 147-8, 263, 273, 356, 402-4 
Haggett, D., 389 
Hakataramea Downs, 310 
Hakataramea Station, 204, 264n, 310, 
317 

Hakataramea Valley, 83, 106 
Haldon (the Teschemakers' run), 102n, 
104, 260, 351 

Hall, Emil and Sons, 211, 269 
Hall, Herbert, 384 
Hall, Rev. John, 383 
Hall, J. L., 392 
Hall, J. W., 175 
Hall, ‘ Miller », 200 
Hall, T. W., 155, 251, 294, 319 
Hall, W. H., 157, 211 
Hall-Jones, F. G., 32n, 399 
Hall-Jones, William, 293 
Hallowes, Rev. B. T. 389 
Halswell E. S., 37 
Hamilton, David, 202 
Hamilton, A. M., 396-7 
Hamilton, J. W., 153 
Hamilton, W. F., 222 
Hamlyn, Thomas, 429 
Hammersley, Capt. Alfred St George, 
415, 431 

Hammond, Robert, 4, 168 
Hanan, A. E. S., and Mrs, 423 
Harbour, Timaru, ch. 8 
Harbour Board, Timaru, 155, 157, 

159-63 

Hardcastle, John, 29n 


Hardie, Mrs T. S., 370 
Hares, 340, 351 
Harper, Arthur, 218 
Harper, Archdeacon Henry W., 42, 172, 
173, 371, 375-6, 394 

Harper, Bishop H. J. C., 65, 92, 92n, 
93, 362, 375-6, 379-81 
Harper, Mrs Leonard, 100, 404 
‘ Harriet', 31-2 

Harris, G. A., 26, 200, 246, 296 
Harris, W. H., 119, 279, 426 
Harwood, Octavius, 31-6, 40 
Hassell, Edward, 307, 319 
Hawdon, Elizabeth, 380 
Hay, Ebenezer, 97 

Hay, John, 97, 175n, 200, 210, 210n, 236, 
290 294 

Hay, Mrs John, 97, 200, 210, 210n 
Hayes, Alpheus, 119, 204 
Hayhurst, John, 83, 98, 111, 155, 158, 
200, 254, 289, 294, 354n, 388 
Hayhurst, J. T. M., 295, 389n, 418-9 
Hayman, John, 109, 370 
Hayman, Mrs L. O., 370 
Hayter, Francis, 140, 217, 284, 352, 353, 
406-7 

Healey, G., 177n, 254 

Heaphy, W., 57 

Hector, Dr James, 114 

Heney, John, 344 

Hepburn, D. J., 367 

Herdman, Captain Elizabeth, 388 

Hermitage, The, 203, 284-5, 406-10 

Hertslet, H., 433 

Hertslet, Mrs H., 433 

Hervey, C. R., 247 

Hewlings, Samuel, 39, 63n, 114n, 150, 
171-2n, 174, 177, 177n, 181, 187, 191-2n! 
193, 197, 249, 295, 366, 385 
Hibberd, Beniamin, 406 
Hicks, John, 265 
Hilgendorf, Charles, 413 
Hill, Jacob, 119 
Hillary, Sir Edmund, 413 
Hille, Christian, 234 
Hine te Kura, 37 
Hislop, Dr. P. W., 431 
Hislop, Mrs, 423 

Historical Society, South Canterbury, 
Hockey, 436 

Hodsock out-station, 204 
Hogben, George, 371, 371n, 372, 389 
Hoggard, Commissioner A. C., 388 
Holdgate, Edward, 107 
Holdgate family, 400 
Holdgate, J. W., 149, 179, 179n, 184, 
323n, 369, 400, 427 
Holme Station, 315 

Hope, E. S. (Mrs Norman), 351, 379, 396 
Hope, John, 268 
Hope, Norman, 8, 351 
Hopkins, J., 268 
Hornbrook, Alfred, 73, 81n 
Hombrook, William, 74, 81-3, 114, 287, 
375 1 


Hornbrook, Mrs W., first European 
woman South Canterbury, 82, 164. 
Hornbrook, W. Richard, 82, 82n 
Hornsey, A. G., 17 
Hornsey & Moore, 266 
Horton, A. G., 290 
Horwell, Jean, 434 
Hotels (see Accommodation), ch. 14 
House, first in Timaru, 76, 170, 172, 173, 
207, 279 

Houses, early construction of, 76, 206-9, 
261-2, 220-2, 227, 258-67 
Howell, W. B., 435 
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Huddlestone, F. F. C., 284, 284n, 405-8 
Huggins, W., 156 
Hunt, J. H. L., 366 
Hunters Hills, 61, 87n 
Hunter, Norman, 308 
Hunter-Weston, R. G., 216, 247 
Hunting, 429-30 

Huruhuru, 26, 50, 52, 56, 61, 87, 87n 
Hutcheson, J. (McHutcheson), 96-7, 142, 
209, 209n 

Hutcheson, Mary (Mrs J.), 96-7 
Hutton, David Con, 394 
Hutton, Robert, 334 
Hyndman, Thomas, 318 

Ikawai, 204 

Innes, David, 114, 271, 279, 285, 304, 323, 
376 

Insects, 9-11, 359-61 
Inwood, R., 344 
Irvine, J. R., 17 
Irving, Mrs, 362 

Jack, M., 430 

Jackson, I., 406 

Jackson, John, 386, 417 

Jaggers, Henry, 365 

Jefferson, C. A., 429 

Johnson, Major P. H., 6, 124 

Johnson, Reuben, 195 

Johnson, T. M. Hardy, 159 

JoUie, Edward, 81, 104, 197, 249 

Jollie, Francis, 120, 253, 255, 291-2 

Jonas, Moss, 389, 428 

Jones, J., 265 

Jones, W. B., 238, 280 

Jones, W. B. Sevicke, 187 

Jones and Peters, 160 

Julius, Ada, 412 

Julius, Bishop and Mrs, 407 

Kahu, Hoani, 24 

* Kaka * (coastal vessel), 78, 82, 147 
Kane, J., 430 

Kapua swamp, 14-5 

Kaufmann, U., 410 

Keith, J. S., 418 

Kelcey’s Bush, 119 

Kelcey, Frank and Julius, 119n 

Kelland, Edward, 268 

Kemp, H. T., 24, 44 

Kennaway, Walter and Laurence 
91, 97, 97n, 105-6, 122, 258, 302 
Kennedy and Mundell, 230 
Kerby, S. H. (see Kirby), 265 
Kerr, Charles, 357n 
Kerr, E. G., 413, 434 
Kerr, Mrs E. G. Sen., 434 
Kerr, F., 230n 
Kett, Robert, 229 
Kettle, C. H., 249 
Kidd, D. C., 292 
Kinder, R. D., 347n 
King, Dr, 412 
King, James, 78, 147 
King, Trooper, 418 
Kirby’s, 265, 367 
Kirke, C. V., 203, 296 
Kirkland, Wm, 265 
Knight, H. A., 426 
Knight, J. C., 294 
Knottingley Park, 190 
Knubley, M. J., 347 
Koroko or Korako (Golok), 45-7 

Lakes, 1-5 
Lambrook, 376 

* Lancashire Witch ’, 168n, 211, 211n 
Land, first purchases of, 79 


Langhom, 64 

Lascelles, Rev. M. W. P., 390 
Lawrence, A. E., 393 
Leach, G. P„ 425 

Lean, Colonel A., 82, 89, 191, 191n, 207 
Le Cren, Frederic, 155, 177n, 180n, 333 
Le Cren, H. J., 40, 103, 104, 148-9, 151, 
152, 174-5, 177n, 251, 254, 281, 325, 
339n, 378 

Leggott, F. W., 183n 
Leggott, W., 385 
Leitch, C. C., 335 
Lendenfeld, Dr R. von, 411 
Levels County, 76 
Levels County Council, 330, 360 
Levels Road Board, 243, 267, 294 
Levels (the Rhodes’ run), 69-70, 76-81, 
83, 127, 140, 173, 221, 267, 297, 309, 314, 
375 391 

Levens, Geo., 199-200 
Levi, Rabbi J., 389 
Levy, Dr Joseph, 212 
Licensing Committee, South Canter¬ 
bury, 282 
Lime, 333-4 
Lincoln College, 336 
Lindsay, D. P., 435 
Lindsay, Rev. George, 383 
Linen flax, 322-3 
Litster, James, 202 
Lloyd, Henry Demarest, 314, 316 
Local government: Fair lie, 203, 295; 
Geraldine, 195-6, 293-6: Mackenzie, 
295-6; Mt Cook, 293-6; Temuka, 198, 
200, 293-6; Timaru, 175, 177, 180, 182-3, 
293-6; Waimate, 188-9, 293-6; Waitangi, 
293-6; borough and city councillors 
in 1957 296 

Lockhart’, G. D., 106, 240, 264n, 288, 304-5 

Lockhart and Stewart, 305 

Longden and Le Cren, 148 

Louden, John, 294 

Lough, E. H., 174, 296 

Lovelock, J. E., 425, 432 

Lowe, George, 413 

Luxmoore, P. B., 249-50, 254, 255, 294 
Lyttelton, Lord, 211 

* Lyttelton Times’, 126, 130-1, 137, 144, 
146, 157, 252, 350-1 


McArthur, Margaret E., 400 
McBride, S., 265, 268 
McCallum, Oswald, 344 
McCaskill and Rooney, 203 
McCaw, Alexander, 321; sons Alex and 
Frank, 321 
McCaw, James, 321 
McCaw, John, 7, 321 
McClintock, John, 336 
McConachy, Clark, 425n 
McCully, Hugh S., 17, 19, 52n, 334, 399 
Macdonald, Alister, 86 
Macdonald, Allan Ranald, 85 
Macdonald, Angus, 85-6, 220, 338 
Macdonald, Archibald, 299 
Macdonald, Beauchamp, 431 
Macdonald family (of Orari), 83-4, 123, 
150n, 227, 262, 375 
McDonald, Harry, 167 
Macdonald, W. K., 85, 86, 175n, 251n, 
289, 295, 305, 350, 377, 425n 
Macfarlane, N. H., 346 
McFarlane, William, 436 
McGaven, William, 167 
McGregor, John, 98, 294, 345n 
McHutcheson (see Hutcheson) 
Mcllraith, J. Douglas, 281, 281n 
Macintosh, C. N., 400, 431 
Macintosh, Sir Robert, 400 
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Mackay, Jessie, 121, 398-9 
Mackenzie Country and Basin, ch. 7, 
1-2, 7-8, 23, 51, 94-8, 240, 246 
McKenzie, D., 265 
McKenzie, James, 94, 126-45 
McKenzie, John, 313, 313n 
Mackenzie, Captain Kenneth, 417, 419 
Mackenzie Pass (see Manahuni), 140, 
202 

McKenzie, W. L., 262 

Mackintosh, J., 294 

McKissock and McKenzie, 194 

McLaughlin, Archibald, 226, 237 

McLean, Allan, 221, 314n, 320, 352 

McLean, Donald, 167 

McLean, D. (surgeon), 177n 

Maclean, Miss Mary, 372 

McLintock, A. H., 394 

Macmillan, Rt Hon. Harold, 183 

McPherson, Lachlan, 344 

McQueen, Archibald, 131, 131n 

McQueen, Sarah, 76, 82, 131n, 207, 209 

McRae, A. J., 191, 296 

McRae, E. D., 393 

McRae, G., 100 

Mahan, L., 413 

Mail, services, 225-30, 230n 

Maling, Capt. T. J., 396, 419 

Malloch, John W., 287 

Manahuna Pass (see Mackenzie Pass) 

or Manahuni 

or Manahouna 63, 131, 140 
Manchester, George, 187, 190, 385 
Manchester, John, 187-8, 190, 294, 295, 
385-6 

Mannering, G. E., 346, 410-2 
Manning, H. D., 226 
Manson, A. G., 395-6 
Mantell, W. B. D., In, 19n, 24-7, 33, 38-9, 
45, 49-50, 58-60, 60n, 67-8, 111, 127, 135 
Maori: ch. 2, ch. 3, ch. 4 

Sales of Lands, 43-7, 147, 197n, 297n, 
356 

Census, 205 

Church services, 374, 381 
Marchant, F. W., 160, 408 
Marching girls, 437 
Marsh, Ngaio, 144 
Marshall, Mary Ann, 281 
Marshall, Robert, 279 
Martin, W., 192 
Maslin and Gibson, 117 
Maslin, W. S., 295 
Mathias, Charles, 8, 109, 355 
Mathias, Lewis, 222 
Matson, A. K., 254 
Maxwell, J. P., 161 
‘ May Queen *, 306 
Melton, John, 294 
Mendelson, Julius, 194, 223, 294 
Mercer, J. C., 246 
Merry, John, 142, 234, 281 
Mesopotamia (Butler’s run), 122, 122n, 
354 

Meyer, Charles, 376, 380 

Meyer, Mrs Charles, 370, 380 

Meyer, Herbert, 103, 305, 344 

Mieville, F. L., 141 

Military units, 415-7, 419, 422 

Millar, Turnbull, 218, 218n 

Millar, Captain W. A., 329 

Miller, Dr David, 359 

Miller, John, 294 

Miller, McPherson, 264 

Miller, William, 235 

Mills, Captain A., 120-1, 163, 166-7n 

Millton, Captain W. N., 150 

Milne, Frank, 412 


Milne, William, 322 
Mitton, Michael, 427 
Moas, and Moa-Hunters, ch. 2 
Moore, Captain, 392 
Moore, Lieut, 388 
Moore, Captain W. H., 392, 417 
Moore, Lieut-Col. W. M., 419 
Moorhouse, Benjamin, 114, 207, 207n, 
212 323 

Moorhouse, W. S., 156, 251, 254, 290n 
Morrison, Robert, 194 
Morrison, Strongwork, 149, 282 
Morven, 204 

Mossman, J., 127, 132-4, 135, 137, 140, 
142, 145 

Motor cars, first, 244-5 
Motumotu (see Mutumutu) 

Mountains, 1-5 

Mount Cook, 1; attempts to climb, 
410-2; origin of name, 402 
Mount Cook (Burnett’s run), 83, 94, 
100, 297 

Mount Cook Motor Company, 245, 285, 
285n, 408 

Mount Cook Road Board, 201 
Mountford, B. W., 379 
Mount Peel (Acland’s run), 65, 83, 90-3, 
120, 266 

Munro, David, 56 

Murray, B. N., and Sons, 306n 

Murray, L. K., 413 

Murrell, N., 412 

Music, 217, 400 

Musical and Dramatic Club, Timaru, 
392 

Muter, Basil W., 191 
Mutumutu, 33, 36, 39, 46, 58-9 


Neal, William, 192, 199-200 
Neal, C. R., 418 
Neilson, Emanuel, 167 
Newton, Charles, 288 
New Zealand and Australian Land 
Company, 80, 205, 270, 272-3, 309-10, 
312-3, 317, 325, 328, 355 
New Zealand Meat Preserving Com¬ 
pany, 327 

New Zealand Wool Board, 307 
Ngaitahu, 19, 19n, 20, 23, 25 
Ngatimamoe, 20, 23, 54 
Nicholas, Chas, 348 
Noonan, James, 280 
Norman, E., 82, 82n, 200, 200n, 394 
Norrie, Sir Willoughby, 395, 413 
Nott, J. D., 295 


Oakeley, Miss M., 372 
Onslow, Lord, 407 
Opawa (Kennaway’s run), 106 
Opossums, 333, 357 

Orari (the Macdonalds’ run), 83, 85-6, 


uran uorge (Tripp's run), 83, 90-4, 
122-3, 221 

Orari (town), 205 

Orbell, C. Leslie, 429-30, 433 

Orbell, C. N., 80, 222, 309-10, 429-30 

Orbell, W Derrick, 429 

Orbell, W. H., 80, 309, 429 

Orford, J. R., 372 

Ostler, W. H., 237 

Otago and Canterbury Boundary Bill 
(1861), 249 

Otaio (Jeanie Collier’s run), 101-3 
Otipua run (James King, G. G. Rus¬ 
sell), 204, 220, 265 
Overmeyer, John, 265 
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Packard, W. P., 402n 
Packe, William, 394 
Painting, 394*6 
Pareora East (Pareora), 205 
Pareora West, 205 v 

Pareora run (Harris and Innes), 119, 
310, 313, 315, 321 

Parish, R. J. M., 123 _ 

Parker, George B., 175n, 188, 254, 291 
294, 304 

Parker, H. R., 304, 404 
Parker, Mrs H., 416 
Parkerson, R., 254 
Parlbv, G. H., 278 
Parr brothers, 180 
Partridge, J. T., 292 
Pastoral licences, 69-108, 297-9, 311 
Pastures: native, 51, 63; introduced, 335 
Paterson, T., 269 
Patriotic organisations, 422-4 
Patterson, James, 281 
Pavletich, L., 263 
Peeress Town, 262 
Perceval, Charles, 226, 226n 
Perry, Arthur, 254, 291, 314, 314n, 338, 
339n, 345 
Petre, F. W., 387 
Phar Lap, 425, 428 
Pigs, 343, 355-6 
Pilbrow, E., 243, 334 
Pinckney, Robert, 345 
Pioneer Park, 124 
Pleasant Point, 204, 330 
Ploughing Match, 334 
Pohatukoko or Whaling Station creek, 
29-30 

Poingdestre, Henry, 291, 354n, 426n 
Polhill, John M., 93 
PoUard, David, 279 
Pollard, Captain George, 388 
Polo, 430 

Population, see Census 
Postlethwaite, W., 155, 294, 429 
Potts, Geoffrey, 215 
Pre-emptive right, 299-300 
Preston, Rev. James, 377 
Preston, T. W., 402n 
Preston, W., 95 

Price, Joseph and Leonard, 31-2, 35, 41 
Prince of Wales (Duke of Windsor), 200 
Pringle, Jas, 224 
Prouting, M. V., 343, 354 
Provincial Council, Canterbury: ad¬ 
ministration of runs, 76; land legis¬ 
lation, 113, 300, 357n; road construc¬ 
tion, 187; representation, 251-4, 286-8; 
decline of, 256; creation of 286; 
electoral rolls, 287-8; early elections, 

288- 9; reorganisation of electorates, 

289- 90; abolition, 290-1 
Purnell, William and Aurelius, 338 
Pye, J. W., 123 

Quald, Thomas, 287 

Queen Elizabeth II and Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, 437, 437n 
Quinn family, 266 
Quinn, William, 319 

Rabbits, 333, 350-5 
Rabbit Boards, 333 

Rabbit Destruction Council, 333, 350, 
353 

Racing, 425-8 

Radove, Nicolo (Big Mick), 404 
Rae, Albert J., 394 
Railways, 179, 230-2 
Raincliff (Burke’s run), 82, 91 
Raine, John H., 344 
Rangitata (township), 205 


Rattray, Major N. A., 246, 296 
Raukapuka (Cox’s run), 104 
Ray, R. (or Reay), 427 
Raymond, Captain Frank A., 419 
Raymond, Mrs Mary, 424 
Rayner, Dr Ottery, 63n, 198, 212, 251, 
290, 294, 295 
Reay (see Ray) 

Refrigeration, 299, 327-9, 369n 
Reilly, J., 181, 362-3, 365, 370 
Reilly, Mrs, 362 
Renton, W. E., 435 
Restall, J. P., 364-5 
Returned Services’ Association, 422 
Rhodes, A. E. G., 292, 346, 352-3 _ _ 
Rhodes Brothers, 64, 71, 74, 76, 81, 114, 
120, 128, 130, 137, 146-7, 168, 171, 174-5, 
182, 197-8, 277, 297, 367, 375, 378, 385, 
389 

Rhodes, E. T., 407 

Rhodes, George (of the Levels), 64, 
66-7, 69, 69n, 73, 76-80, 106, 127, 139, 
140, 142, 147, 147n, 152, 172, 172n, 173, 
193, 207, 212, 217, 270, 277, 287, 319, 
337, 360, 375, 378, 391, 425 
Rhodes, Mrs George (of the Levels), 
76, 82, 172-3, 208-9 

Rhodes, George Hampton (of Clare¬ 
mont), 222, 265, 388, 407 
Rhodes, Robert Heaton (of Purau and 
Elmwood), 66-7n, 69, 73, 77-9, 85, 106, 
130, 148, 153, 172, 180, 193, 239, 286-8, 
323 

Rhodes, Robert Heaton (of Blue Cliffs), 
67n, 139, 245, 346, 406-7n, 429 
Rhodes Town, 148,152-3,171-2,174-5,184 
Rhodes, William Barnard, 66-8, 324 
Rhodes, W. B., and Company, 67, 69, 73 
Richards, Lieutenant Brian, 421 
Richards, M. B., 257 
Richardson, Captain E., 419 
Richardson, Edward, 320, 347-8 
Richardson, Hon. G. F., 352 
Richardson, Rev. J. B., 385 
Richmond homestead, 262 
Richmond, Jock, 412 
Rippingdale, Charlie, 222 
Rivers, 1-5 
Rix, C., 430 

Road Boards, the first, 294 
Roads, 239-46 
Roberts, A. F., 425 
Roberts, G. T., 402 
Robertson, Daniel, 115-6 
Robertson, Constable J., 196 
Robertson, W. G., 434 
Robinson, C. B„ 31, 31n, 33, 36, 46-7 
Rock drawings, ch. 2 
Rocket Brigade, 164 
Rollesby (Kennaways’ run, later 
Hayter’s), 106 
Rolleston, F. J., 291, 408 
RoUeston, J. W., 402, 422 
Rolleston, Hon. William, 116, 178, 219, 
247, 291, 313, 315-6, 329, 368, 368n 
Rose, Alexander, 36, 147, 147n, 148, 
151-3. 175 
Rose will, 267 
Ross, W., 281 
Rossiter, Frank, 351, 408 
Russell, G. G., 156, 204, 220, 265, 301, 
301n, 381 

Russell, P. H., 155, 294 
Rutherford, Edmund, 407 
Rutherford, Gideon, 357 
Rutherford, J. S., 122, 222, 245, 407, 408 
Rutherford, Robert, 122 
Rutherfurd, W., 182, 367 

St Andrews, 205 
Salmond, Miss V. M., 372 
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Sandhurst, 204 

‘ Sarah and Elizabeth % 33-5n, 40 
Sawmills, 116-21 
Scab, in sheep, 304 

Schools: ch. 19; Arowhenua, 364-5; 
Craighead, 372; Kingsdown, 369; Peel 
Forest, 366; Tasman Downs, 370; 
Timaru Boys' High, 336, 371-2; Timaru 
Girls' High, 371-2; Timaru Grammar, 
362; Timaru Technical, 373; Tripp, 
370; Waihi, 372; Waimataitai, 367 
Scott, John, 273 
Scully, L. D., 103 
Seadown, 80 

Seager, Edward W. (police sergeant), 
131, 138, 143-4n 
Sealy, E. P., 404 
Sealy, H. J., 187 

Selwyn, Bishop G. A., 21, 24, 31, 37, 39, 
52-3, 53n, 55-7, 68, 374-5 
Separationist Movement, Timaru and 
district, 250-3, 257 
Seventeen (Maori), 127-9 
Sewell, Henry, 56n, 72, 150n, 172, 213, 
277, 300 

Seymour, W., 124 

Shand, Misses Anna, Eleanor, Fanny, 
Elizabeth, 372 
Shearing, 326 
Shears, James, 266 
Sheath, I. B., 325 

Sheep, 70, 76-81, 105-6, 297-8, 303-12 
Sheep, Corriedale, 309, 309n 
Sheep Stealing, 105, 107, ch. 7 
Sheep Stations, first in South Canter¬ 
bury, 67, 76 

Shepherds Bush (B. Moorhouse’s run), 
323 

Sherratt, W. E., 195 
Shipping, ch. 8 

Shipwrecks, 42, 163-7; crews of lifeboat, 
166 

Shooting, 436 

Shortland, Edward, 21-2, 31, 37-8, 45n, 
48-54, 56, 58-9, 68-3, 111 ’ 
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